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The Tevtiary Volcanic region of the Wes1>of Scotland is well known 
to b*e of exceptional interest from many points of view', and on this 
account my predecessor, Sir A: Geikie, determined thft a typical 
portion of the region should be mappeck and described in great 
detail. The district comprising^the central mountain group of Skye 
was selected by him, and*the services of Mr. Harker -^ere Slecured in 
order that the actual survey and the petrographical w'ork might be 
carriec^ out by the same officer. The presept memoir is, therefore, 
the result of work'which was planned aif^in great part executed 
under 4he direction of Sir A. GeiWe, who has himsdf contributed 

• i f 

very largely to our knowledge of the selected area, and who has 
taken from first to last special interest in Mr. Barker’s researches. 

The district is one which has atti*hcted the attention of many 
distinguished geologists fi'om the days of Macculloch down to 
recent years. The main outlines of the geology are, therefore, , 
familiar to students of the science, but in vievf of the publi- 
cati^ 6f this volume some df the salient features ^ the, 
development of research may here be referred to. * Macculloch’s 
classic work showed that tho basalts of the plateaux and the 
eruptive masses pier^^and overlie the Oolitic, staata, and are 
therefore younger than the Jurs^sig rocks, ^he discovery of 
.plant ren!ains*at Ardtun, in Mrfll, announced by the Duke of 
Argyll in 1861, marked an important advanc8,*for they were 
regarded by Professor E. Forbes aa 4 )roving the Tertiary age of the 
basalts with which*they are associated. At the same time Forbes* 
was led to the conclusion, from the evidence at Loch Staffin, in 


Skye, that the basaltic lavas are there contemporaneous with the 
OolitiCj^rata.# Following the opinion of Professo* ^^Jgrfees, in his 
earliest investigations Sir A. Geiki^ inferred that tlie basaltic lavas« 
of Skye are not younger than some late part of the Jurassic period, 
and he further contended that the gabbros of that island ai*5*^ 
ArchaeRn age from the strilSng resemblance of thtf Jbanded types to 


some of the ancient gpeisses of the {^orth-^est Highljinds. In 
1871 appeared Zirkel’e valujftle ^escription«of the petrology of the 
igneous rocks of Skye. Xn 187i professor Judd publishell his well- 
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•known paper, in which he maintained that in the West Highlands 
fhere are re^cs of great extinct Tertiary folcanoes indicating 
thred pftiods^ igneous activity—the first marked by the extrusion 
of acid Javas and tuflFs connect^ with plutonic masses of granite, 
the second®by basaltic Jjtvas related*© dgpp-seafed masses of gabbro, 
and the third by iftinor outflows oS lava from sporadic cones. In 
,1888 Sir Jt, Gdikie embodied^ the results of*his prolonged sttdy 
of the Tertiary Igneoift Rocks of the A^est Highlands in his 
monograph, commurficated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, on 
“The History of Volcanic Action during the Tertiary Period in 
the British Isles.” He^therein maintains that the basaltic plateaux 
are probably due to fissure eruptions; that the basaltic lavas were 
Bubsequfently pierced by laccolitic masses‘of gabbro, which produced 
a certain a±ount of contact alteration on the previously-erupted 
lavasj and, finally, t^hat the basic rocks were disrupted,by the 
protrusion of masses iSPgranophyre. These conclusions have been 
cenfirmed by* Mr. Harljer. c ^ • 

In the following pages the rocks are described with reference to 
their field relations and pctrographical characters, due regard being 
paid throughout to the fact ^ that they form a connected series of 
igneous products. The area referred to is represented by Sheets 
70 and 71 of the one-inch maps, together with parts of Sheets 80 
and 81. She^c 81 has been published, and Sheets ,70 and 71 are 
now being prepared for publica*tion. In view of the complex^hy of 
the district and the impossibility of adequately representing the 
geological features on the one-inch maps, it is proposed to publish 
four six-inch Sheets (Skye 38, 39, 44, act^ 45), embracing the most 
interesting portion of the area^ 

This memoir has bpen written by Mr. Market, and is based, 
principally on the area surveyed by him. During the years 1895- 
1901 he mapped in detail#: the central mountain group, a 
broad belt of the surrounding country, the basaltic plateaux to 
the west and north-west of the mountainous region, the largo 
island of Scalpay and some of the smaller islands off the East Coast. 
Mr. Clough )iaro surveyed the south-eastern part of«Skye,jnd the 
island of Soay, a region consisting of older stratified rocks which 
have been invaded by numerous minor intrusions belonging to the 
'^Tertiary series. J^essrs. A^oodward, Barrow, and Wedd have 
mapped other portions of Skye, espec^ally those in which fiurassic 
rocks occur, but where Teri^iary igneous rof^s are also found. In 
the following pages Mr. Marker has ‘freely-‘availed himself of the 
information supplied by his collpa^es a^' to the Tertiary igneous . 
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rocks of the areas surveyed by them, and has visited localities of* 
interest which lie ofttside his own special district. 

The* petrographical descriptions are based on a saries gf 
specimens, of which more than a thousand have him sliced for 
microscopical examination^,*Ma8t of these ^specimen^ liave been 
collected by Mr. Barker, but «t considerable number have been 
sujJ{)lied by Mr. Crough and a few by Mr. Woodward. They 
include also a number of specimens collected by^ Sir A. Geikie 
prior to the detailed survey. Dr. Pollard has made twelve com-^ 
plete a^jd four partial analyses for the purpose of this memoir. 

During the progress of the survey Professor Lebour generously 
placed at our disposal his own njanuscript maps of the Broadford 
and Kyleakin districts, to*gether with five analyses o^ rocks which 
had been made for him by Mr. T. Baker, of the Durham College of 
Sciencew We are alsc^indebted to Mr. Arc];iibald Livingstone, of 
the Antrim Iron Ore Company, for the feftults of the chemical 
examinaticjn of some of the claya in the basaltio series; ^o 
Mr. J. H. Player for the partial analysis of another., clay; to 
Professor Sollas for isolating and examining the constituents of* 
some of the rocks; and to Sir J. Norman Lockyer, K.C,B., for 
jfliotographs of the specti'a of certain rocks. 

Tlif photographic views given as plates were taken by Mr. R, 
Lunn, save the frontispiece, which is reproduced* by the kind 
perinissifln of Messrs. Wilson &^Co., Photographers, Aberdeen. 
One sketch was very kindly made for us by Mr. Colih B, Phillip. 
The other illustrations, including the micro-sections,* are by, the 
author; ^but many of tjje^text figures have been re^drawn by J. D. 
Bowie, who has also prepared tlyj ^etch map* prefixed to this 
' vohime. * • | ^ 

Our thanks^re due to the proprietors of estates *in Skye, more 
pai'ticularly to Macleod of Maclecid and Mr. R. L. Thomson o^ 
Strathaird, who ha^e afforded every facility for tho survey, and • 
also to numei'ous residents of humbler station who have given 
kindly and intelligent help. To Mr. T. A. Falcon, as a frequent 
compajiion in •camping and climbing in the Cuifiins,^ Uie author 
desires to express his indebtedness in many ways, Mr.« Falcon's ^ 
photographs of the mountains have jiroved of value in deciphering 

their structure. * * 

J. cl. H. TEALL, 

« 

Director. 

Geological SukveV* Off^je, • 

28 Jekmyn STHBtfr, • ' 

London, \2th ^^1^1904. 
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CHAPTEE I.r 

fsTRODUCTION, AND GeNBRAI. EeLATIONSo OF THE 

Volcanic Series. 

• 

a region of igneous rocks the Western Isles of Scotland, with 
neighbouring parts of the Scottish mainland and of Ireland, have 
engaged attention since the early days of modem geology; and a 
considerable literature dealing with the various districts severally 
or colleetively has grown up durihg the last hundred years. The 
special features of the region are the grand scale on which igheous 
activity has here operate, the completeness of the record, and the 
manner in which the inner mechanism of igneoiib acSon has *been 
brought^, to light by pi^^und erosion. The clear reco|;nition of the 
Tertiary age of the whole has added^a further feature of interest, 
more especially as regards the rocl4 of deep-seated origin. In few 
other parts of* Europe is there aAy similar ezhijiition of plutonic 
rocks of this comparatively late Geological date, and the study cf 
the British area has contributed in ^o small degree to dispel the 
misconception of radical differences supposed to distinguish pre- * 
Tertiary from Tertiary igneous rocks. In all the aspects indicated 
Skye is fully equal, and in some particulars superior, to other parts 
of the region jn the advantages which it offers to the geologist, and 
the island has received a corresponding amount of at^lion at the 
hands .of observers. □ . ^ > 

In ^iew o£ the frequent references contained in tbe/oUowing 
pages and tiie full Bibliography given as an appendix, no formal 
review^of the literature Of the subject is called^for. Amoflg the 
earlier writers Macculloch may claim the chief place. His great 
work, published in 1S^9, is § monument alike^of accurate observi^ 
tion and of acute gene]:^Batio]t; and it contains much which, after 
more than eighty years, is still valuable. Bout’s ^'Essai g6ologiqae 
BUT TEcosse” (1820) should also be mentioned, and a memoir pub¬ 
lished in 1829 by von Oeynhausen and von Dechen. A br^but 

A ^ 
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important pimer by J.*D. Fort)es in 1845 marked a decided adr^ce 
in, the geolc^ of the Skye mount^ns. The results of S& A. 
Geikic^ earliest geological wosk Skye were presented to the 
Geological Society in 1857, and forty y^ars later he embodied in his 
“Ancient "Volcanoes of^firec^f Britaih*' the results of many valuable 
researcl^s in the ^me district. Professor Zirkel was the first to 
apply to the*ign5ous rocks of S]fye, in 1870, the methods of modftm 
petrology ; whi% our fuller knowledge of thid side of the subject is 
due principally to an important series of memoirs from the pen of 
Professor J’udd. The mineralogy of Skye, as of Scotland in general, 
owes most to the late Professor fleddle, whose many contributions 
are collected in his posthumous publication “The Mineralogy of 
Scotland ” (1901). o 


In this chapter we shall offer a few introductory remarks upon 
the Tertiary igneous rocks of Britain in general, and also some 
observations concemiifg^ the general relations of the volcanil; rocks 
of Skye, which here, as elsewhere in the region, constitute the 
eadiest members of the whole Suite. It should be mentiorifed that 
in the soqth-eastem part o^ Skye there are igneous rocks of much 
'greater antiquity, with which we shall have no concern. Apart 
from those older than the M(rine crust-movements, and accordingly 
much disguised in character, there are various pre-Tertiary dykej 
both acid and basic, the latter chiefiy of lamprophyric affinities. 
Few of these are found beyond the limits of the Sleat district. 
The most north-westerly example observed is a much decayed 
mica-lamprophyre dyke interse^iting the Cambrian limestones in 
CoireTBeithe,^n the south side of Beinn na Caillich, near Broadford, 
Although the immediate subject-matter of this memoir is limited 
to the Isle of Skye, it is important to bear in mind constantly that 
the Tertiary* igneous rocks of Britain a much w^er dis¬ 
tribution. Bedd^ basalts qpnmarable with those which build the 
plateaux of ^kye occur in manjTother parts of the Iftner^Hebrides, ^ 
besides some patches on the ad^cent coast of Scotland and a large 
rrea in the north-east of Iref^nd (see sketch-map, Fig. 1); the 
Tertiary age of these rocks beirfg proved in several localities hy the 
discovery of an Eocene flora in intercalated l^nds of tuff and 
lignite.* On petrographical and other grounds it seems probable 
that the area of distribution of Tertiary igneous rocks in Britain 
may be further extended to include the gabbros and granites of St. 
Eilda, Ai^if, Moume Mountains, Carlingford, and pbrhaps 
other districts.t There is moreover a very numerous system 
of basic^ dykes throughout ^the western and southern* parts 
of Scotland and the noi^hem parts of Ireland and England, 

• • 

f 

♦See especially Starkie Gardner, Proc, Boy, 8oe,, vol. xxxviii., pp. 14-23 : 
1885, and ^ 1 . xxxix., pp. 412-415: 18^. * 

t^e intrusions at Gartock Fell, insCumbejland, may possibly come in 
here. Davies made a like si^gestion for the granite of Lundy, off 

the north coast of Devon ^^e Jndd,*Quart. Journ, Oeol. Soc.y vol. xxz., 
p. 275: 1874); but the sp^itnens oJ^fhis rock which we have examined lend 
no su{^rt to the supposition, 
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which are with * good reason ^ to belong to tho 

same^ general period of ig;^oir8 activity^ Such .dh %ferenM 
seems to' be warranted by the* petrographical chaWters ««f -Ijhe 
dykes, their bearing and behaviour in the field, and the fact that 
some of them traverse Meeozofa strata^ lluis the Clevflland dyke 
near Whitby (about 300 miles ftora Skye) cuts through the j^olites; 



Fig. 1. —Sketch-map to show the distribution of Tertiary igneous 

rocks in the British Isles. 


The broketp lines^nclose the areas in the we^ of Scotland fgd the^orth-east 
of Keland where Tertiary volcanic rocks are preserved^ * • 

The dott^ line marks the southern limit in England, 'Wales, aiffl Ireland 
of basic dykes believed to be of Tertiary age. ^ 

The situfiltions the principal plutonic intrusions ofb Tertiary age^are indi¬ 
cated by letters, as follows: K, St. Kilda; S, Skye; B, Rum; 
A, Aldnamurchan; M, Mulf; Ar, Arran ; Mo and Q Moume Mts and 
Carlingford. The letter X marks the situation of the gabbro and grano- 
phyre intrusions of 0frrock Fell, 'possibly of Tertiary age, • but on]|y 
proved to be post-Silurian. • ^ • 

• • • • ^ 

^See map by Sir A. QeikiS in Trorft. Boy, Soc,JB^n,^ vol. xxxv., PL I.; 
1888. The later dykes of Anglesey are idso referred, with considerable pro¬ 
bability, to a Tertiary age (Greenly, 6M. 1900, pp. 100-164). ^ 




^ Eaient of Brito-Icolcmddc Pelrographieal Province. 
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. aSid, aince no igneoiiB'outburst is ^pown to have occurred between 
P^nniainand*Epcene times, this fa^t alfords a strong probabiluiy of 
thecTcKiary age’of the dyke.* * 

The Btitish area thuEj'embraced is cstill but a small fraction of 
the whole " petrographacal provincei^’^ vdfich extends northward for 
more them two thou&nd mileB, to far within the*Arctic Circle, and 
includes not bnly^celand and the F^rOer, but Jan Mayen, a portfbn 
of Greenland, S^tzbergen, Franz Josef I^nd, etc. Througl^out this 
great area the volcanic rocks are marked^by common characteristics, 
such as tbe great preponderance of basic lavas, the prevalence of 
the fissure type of erupt|pn, and other features, geological dl; well 
as petrographical. At certain centres, notably in Iceland, 
volcanic activity has been prolonged down to the present time, or, 
as some ^geologists would prefer to say, has been revived upon the 
old lines and with the old characteristics. The southern and 
western boundaries of this “ Brito-Icelandic province” are probably 
rather sharply define^ for on Eockall, some 250 miles ^est of 
Skye, and at the Wolf Eock, oflf the Cornish coast, we meet 
with igneous clocks of a (.vei^ difierent kind. Althoii^h the 
Tertiary age of these two occurrences cannot be proved, their 
petrographical nature leads us to attach them to another great 
province, characterised espetially by rock-types rich in alkalies, 
which embraces most of the Atlantic basin. ^ 

Subsequently to the cessation of igneous activity within the 
British area, the volcanic tract has been subjected to extensive 
crust-movemeifis, generally in the sense of subsidence, and to 
erosion on an enormops scale f and it has thus been •reduced 
essentially to a certain number of islands rising from the hundred- 
fathom conl^nental platform. Some of the larger questions on 
which we mighf desire to have assurance have thus become 
matters of speculation; among others the /jnestion to wh^t extent 
basaltic distj*icts now 8epa.rated by the sea have once been 
continuous. Professor Judd is of opinion that Ehe lavas were 
poured forth front great central volcanoes comparable with Etna 
fc^.the present day. Of these hp has specified five, in Mull, Skye, 
Eum, Ardnamurchan, and St. Kilda, their sitep being marked by 
the occurrence pf considerable masses of plutonic rocks, which in 
his view represent the denuded cores or basal wrecks of these 
hypothetical volcanoes. The detailed survey of Skye has led to 
quite oth^ contusions, and has endorsed the view, fi^t enunciated 
by Sir A^ 6eiki€ in 1880, that the basaltic lavas issued, ndfc from 
great volcanic vents, but from innumerable small fissures* . There 
would tha^ be no najTow limit, to the possible extent of a ccaitinu- 
ouB lava-field. That of the Snake Eiver Plains in Id&ho stretches 
for much more than 800 miles, the totSl area being still iShdeter- 
mined^ while the “Peccan traps” in India cover at least 200,000 
square i&les. There is fhereforoo nothing of inherent im¬ 
probability in the supiK^sition thaf a basal&ic tract once extended 
continuously from Ant^m to Skyo and much farther. 

j , 

'^On this question, see more partv^ulsrly Sir A. Oeikie, TraiM. jBoy. Soc, 
Edini^vol, xxxr., p. 30: 1888, 
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Vhe Tkree PJmez of tgnems Adfoiiy. & 

T 1|0 volcanic^ phase, doubtiesfi representing in itself a prolong^^ 
lapse of time, was followe(^ a pha8e,»*in wlfich the 

manifestations of igneous activi^ assumed a n^ The 

energy, instead being *di^sM over va vast regign/ became 
localised about certain centres within* that* r^on, and qfie such 
picnic centre or focus was situated in what is n^w the mountain 
district gf Skye, including the CuiHins and the ^d Hills. Hera 
large bodies of molten magma, first of basic (including ultrabasic) 
and afterwards of acid composition, were intruded immediate!^ 
below^and among the volcanic rocks, and consolidated Beneath a 
very considerable superincumbent mass. • There is evidence that 
this was effected by many distinct intrusions, and the building up 
of these complex plutonic masl^s must have been a gradual and 
prolonged process. * * 

To the plutonic phase there succeeded a third and final phase of 
activity characterise^ by minor ininmori^ in the form of sills, 
sheets, and dykes. This third phase embraced numerous distinct 
episod^, the history of which has-been partly, but^not in every 
case completely, deciphered. We shall show tha^ certain grotfps 
of these minor intrusions are probably common to the ^hole great^ 
region or * “ petrographical province others affect a very large* 
area of that region, including Skye or a considerable portion of 
Skye; while others again stand in relation to the special centre of 
activity already established during the plutonic phase, and have' a 
distribution limited accordingly. The groups which fhll into this 
last category are as a rule very dei^nitely characterised, and it has 
been found possible to follow out the succession of events 
connected with the special Skye focus in sufficient? detail. The 
rocks belonging to groups of regional extensioji present much 
less variety in their petrographical characters ; and, /or this and 
other reasons, it is nofpossible to decipher their^ succession in any 
thorough fashyn. • • • 

The succession of events from the breaking out of igneous action 
in the area considered to its final eiitinction implies'a very extended 
length of time, but its actual dtJ^fition is a question concemiag 
which we have little certain knowledge. The only precise datum 
is supplied by the botanical evidence which assigns the volcanic 
rocks to some part of the Eocene. Since the volcanic phase covers 
only a fraction of the whole time demanded, we might be led to 
suggegt^that succeeding events were prolonged intcSaoflig of the later 
divisions of Tertiary time.t Against this, however, we h^ve to set^ 
the cctosideration of the enormous amount of erosion+ which has 


• • • 

*Throuffhoift this memoir we use the term “volcanic** in its strict sense 




later intrusions in our area had no connection with volcaftoes, other than the 


lax connection which unites all the extrusive and intnusive rooks ^ members 
of ono great suite, for which we #iay infer a remote common parents^. 

tProf. Judd, in his oaidior paj^fli, dealing with the Western Isles as a 
whole, referred the latest igneous erqptions to the Pliocene. 3^is, however, 
was when the flora of the basaltic group was beliSved to be of Miooene age. 
(See Quart. Joum. (hoi. Soi.. vol. xxx.,«p. 274 : 1874.) 

tOn this point, see Judd, {.e.; aim Qeikie, Quaft.^JourfU OeoL^ Soc*f 
vol, lii., pp. 402-406: 1896.^ 
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affected ou]r> ^ertiary igneous districts, and which was nfainly 
adcoiM%shed,before the Glacial Ei)ocfi. The lavas, it is true, may 
ha^e oeen undergoing erogion concurrently with the later phases 
of igneouspactivity; hylt the greatc ba^ic sills* intercalated among 
the lavas, and belonging to a much later epjsode, expose their 
truncated' edges throughout a thickness of rocks amounting- to 
•hundreds and indeed thousands of feet. The gabbro, too, which 
must certainly have consolidated under a considerable cover,* has 
%een caryed into lofty mountains. Such considerations dispose us 
to throw back the period of igneous activity so far as is con 3 istent 
with the varied developments of which the record gives evidence, 
and without further knowledge the balance of probability cannot be 
more precisely stated, 

In describing the various rocks, geologically and petrographically, 
we shall treat them, so far as is possible, in chronological sequence. 
As regards the dykes, .however, the imperfection of the record, or 
of our reading of it, sdifietimes precludes such orderly treatment, 
and the account will then be grven in a more collective form. For 
convenience, ahd to avoid'repetition, certain features of special 
interest will be discussed in separate chapters; and some general 
considerations, which turn <upon a comprehensive review of the 
observations recorded, will find their most appropriate place near 
the end of the volume. In accordance with this plan, the volcanfc 
rocks will be first described, then in due sequence the several 
plutonic rocker and, partly in chronological order, the various "minor 
intrusions of the area. « 



The volcknic crocks still preserved in Skye, together with the 
numerous sills of basic rocks intruded amongst them, occupy, 
roughly speaking, the whole of the noVfh-western half of the 
island, i,e. All the country %o che north and west of the central 
mountains, wh,ich consist essentially of gabbro and granite. It is^ 
quite clear, mdrever, that tn3y have once had a considerable 
extension south-eastward; for, besides numerous patches of the 
volcanic rocks enclosed in the plutonic massdfe of the mountain 
district, we find outliers of some extent in the Strathaird peninsula, 
and other areas both north and south of the Beinn na CailHch 
massif, the mosf- easterly of Jhe granitic or “ Bed ” Hills. These 
last-mentic»3d^.elics of the volcanic group are let down faults, 
and owe' partly to this cause tjieir preservation from destruction. 
Prior to t^e great erosion of later Tertiary times these rocks must 
have overspread the‘greater'pSrt, if not the whole, ot. Skye.* Nor 
is it to be supposed that even this areav nearly 50 miles in^^^length, 
represents the full extent of country which they covered; for there 

* Michel-L^vy's remarks on this point ^nictures et classification des roches 
SrvpUveSf Paris, 1889, p. 9) seem to be based orS^i misunderstanding of Sir A. 
Geikie’s writm^. The same conception, that*the gabbros and granites of 
the Hebrides oaii be emlained as e^rusive rocks, has also been put forward 
% Beyer upon a misunderstanding of Judd’s description (Theoretische Cteologie, 
Stuttgart, 1888, p^. 369-372). ^ 
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is nlwhere any sign of thinning away of the grdvp, tod th6 
truncated edges of the bas^# sheets are seen^ ofben«fo a tlfickness 
of many hundreds of feet, in the precipitqps clifEs w£ich fjpfft the 
coast-line in the north and^ jfesfc of the island. • 

Apart from local variations, toe volcanic ^oup has, throughout 
tha large continuous area which it occupies m tjje north-western 
half of Skye, a general dip to west'Wwrd or to sorng point south o£ 
west. ^ In accordance with this we find that, while on the east side 
Jurassic rocks are almost everywhere seen beneath, and are exposed 
near igroadford and Portree to some distance inland, 01 /the west 
coast the volcanic rocks descend in most places below se&-level, 
though probably to no great depth.* But although the general 
decline of the base westward, and^the principal exceptions to this, are 
the results of subsequent disturbance, many of the minor irregularities 
are to be attributed to the unevenness of the old land-surface upon 
which ^ the earliest v^olcanic rocks were epipted. Prior to the 
volcanic epoch the pre-Tertiary strata had«b«en both disturbed and 
deeply ^eroded. The volcanic rock§ thus repose in different places 
on different members of the J urassic and older systems. In llhe 
north of the island they rest on the Oxfordian group and the Great^ 
Estuarine Series ; farther south on thf Lower Oolites, and then on 
the Lias. At Sconser on one side of the island, and near the Sound 
«f Soay on the other, they pass from Jurassic strata to Torridon 
Sandstone : then to the east of Blaven they rest on Jurassic rocks 
again, and in the Strathaird peninsula on higher members of the 
Jurassic^. At Creag Strollamu8„north of Beinn na Caillich, the 
volcanic rocks are again seen on Torridon Sandstone, and in* some 
of the patches enclosed in the .Beinn na Caillich graftite there are 
little outliers resting on the Cambrian limestones. • Only three- 
quarters of a mile from Creag Strollamus, on the opposite side of 
the Sound of Scalpay,^he bedded basalts lie on strata of Cretaceous 
age, and this the case also, as Mf Clough has discovered, at one 
point on the gound of Soay. 

The volcanic series of Skye, ^ far as it is preserved, consists 
almost wholly of lavas of baeic and sub^basic composition, At^sfe 
place only, on the no rtjliQm bor der of the Cuillins, do we find the relics 
of a group of s ub-ac id and acid lavas and tuffs. Excluding these from 
present consideration, the uniformity of general characters from 
base to summit of the series is very striking. At the base of the 
wholes •certain local accumulations of volcanic agglojoerates and 
tuffs prove that the volcanic era was ushered in, in places, by out¬ 
bursts of a paroxysmal kind; but tlie ^eat succession of lavas above* 
is pActicall^T unbroken by any •pyroclastic deposit? Worthy of 
notic^ ^ 

. The thickness of the group^ or rather of that portion of it which has 
survived the energetioterosion of latea* Tertiary times, m^st be very 
considerable ; but there are fteripus difiiculti^s in the way of framing 

• • • ^ 

*On Loch Harport Jurassic Bandsk)nes were brought up aat^ores in boring 
for the foundations of th§ new pier, about 500 yards beyond the Talisker 
Distilleiy at Carbost. The spot is covdted by about 21 feet of water at high 
tide, and the borings were only 6 or 7 feet deep. * ^ 
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even an approximate estimate of it. These difficulties arise cKefly 
from tl% moifetony of lithological characteristics, which makes it 
by ‘ho^eans ^asy to detect the faults which certainly intersect and 
displace th^ rocks, and impossible i^ general to determine the throw 
of suchofaults. If we couH overcome*this obstacle and calculate 
the thickness of jfche whole pile which builds the moorland plateaux, 
we should still to restore in imagination the portion removed, 
and then to deduct from the total the aggregate thickness of the 
&truded sills, which in many parts ’of the district surpass in 
importanSe the lavas themselves. From the altitudes attained J?y the 
group in such places as the Quiraing, the Storr Rock, etc., we may 
at least infer that the total thickness of lavas and sills together 
considerably exceeds 2000 feet, fifnd of the lavas alone 1000 feet. 
This is not the full thickness of the group, and there are places, 
such as the Isle of Scalpay (fig. 2), where lavas free from sills 
mount up to a thickness of 1500 or 1600 feet. 

The impossibility of* compiling any estimate from horizontal 
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Fig. ^ — Section in bho 8ou6hem part of the Isle of Soalpay, showing a faulted 
area of the basaltic lavas, resting on Jurassic and Cretaceous strata and 
thrown against the Torridonian. Scale, 3 inches to a mile. 

sections may easily be made apparent. The baa^ of the volcanic 
serie s is expo sed at Peinchorran ^d Balmfian^^ ch. north <of Loch 
Sligachan. oProm thence, foilofyiug the direction of^dip, viz, W. by 
S., we arrive at Carbost pier on Loch Harport in ^bout 9f miles. 
The dips along *fchis line varyfeusually between 10® and 20®, with 
fen. average of about 16®, an^ lienee, if the succession were an 
unbroken one, we should have crossed a thickness «f some 14,000 feet. 
Nevertheless, at Carbost pier the base is again found only a few 
feet below sea-level. Making any reasonable allowance for the 
uneven form of the old land-surface 6n which the lavas were poured 
out, it istetiV n^anifest that In the'traverse specified^we mfi|t have 
crossed faults with a downthrow towards the east amounting in the 
aggregate to many thousands of feet. A section across the ndrthem 
part of tiib island weuld bring^out the same point, ffi; it is Evident 
that the observ^ dips would, if the^^succession were ui^roken, 
carry the basaltsVar below sea-level on the west coast. The^faults, 
the existence of which is thus proved, mey often evade notice in 
mapping, owing to t]\e impossil^ity of distinguishing horizons 
in the series and to the concealnfent much of the ground 
by drift wd peat. »Along tfie coasf northward from Loch 
Siigachan, where Jurassic strata are ex|>osed below the basalts, 
sucn^ults As occur can of course be verified and their effect esti-- 
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malAd; but, since this coast runs nearly along th% siaike of the 
volcanic rocks, it contributesvio information genuan^to tho^nestion. 
In places where the circumstances are most favoankble to^vesti- 
gation, as in the riia^riot. numerojig jtrikehfial^s can be 

verified, the downthrow befng^n gentral towards the eas( (fig. 3); 
an^ it is safe fo assume that the essential ^tn^tura of tho 
whole plateau country is that of* a succession of gently tilted 
strips separated in this way by strike-faults. Tfiis is the type tp 
which Powell* has given the name of “Kaibab Structure.” • 



Fio. 3.«~Section from Taliaker Bay through Pr^hal More and Stockval to 
the Eynort River, to illustrate the structurS di the basalt plateaux. The 
general dip is westerly, while the important faults usnaUy throw down 
to the east. It is probable that the baae of the volcenic series is ui no 
place very far below sea-level. Scale, 1 inch to a mile. . -t 

« 

The same reasons which make it impossible to frame a just esti¬ 
mate of the thickness of the volcanic series also preclude its sub¬ 
division. Excepting only some rather important accumulations of 
volcanic agglomerate which occur at the b^^ of the series in the« 
centiaL jn ounta in district, all intercalations oF pyroclastic and 
stratified deposits among the Idvas are minor and strictly local 
incidents which cannot be correlated with one another. Thd lavas 
themselves show on the whole a remarkable uniformity of general 
characters, and such varieties as occur we hav^ nof been able to 
connect with differenJi horizons in the series. Evdh the divjpion 
into a Lower and an ifpper groups ’'^ell marked'in Antrim, cannot 
be made* out •in Skye. More ac(5urately, it can be*made out in 
one locality duly, where a group of acid volcanic j^ocks is interposed 
in the midst of the basalts, and Jliay possibly correspond withfte 
rhyolites, etc., which in Antrim octur between the two divisidfJ^f 
the basalts. 

It has long been recognised that the British Tertiary volcanic ■ 
rocks were of suhaerial origin. Professor Judd and Sir A- Geikie 
have bpth pointed out in more than one place the abundant evidence 
of thib ofiered in all parts'of the region; and thewdbirtia'St with un¬ 
doubted sub^rine volcanic seriesii such as those of Lowef Palaeozoioi 
age iji Nortlv Wales and elsewhere^ is suflSciently mark®^. . In the 
Tertiary area we find on the one hand no marine deposits inter- 
beddtfl' among the lavas, ifhd on the other hand, «vhat is even more 
convincing, the direct evidence that at many stages, which repre¬ 
sent short pauses iif the Jong succession of eruptionsf individual 
flows remained as actual landr^rfaces for Sufficient time to allow of 
the formation of a soil and growth of terrestriaf vegetation. 
The only detrital and sedimentary accumulations which, occur are 

•jlwwr. Jbum, Sei. (3), vol, xiL, p. 419: 1876. 
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certain rive|^graveis and lacustrine deposits, always of focal 
diat^ribution. « • 

Tlh^videndb of terrestrial conditions afforded by the contempo¬ 
raneous Ve^thering of t&o basalts anithe growth of vegetation is 
particul^ly well marked in Antijm^ and in that district a 
continuous group oT clays, lithomarges, pisolite iron-ores, e^., 
including a tuff with good plant*remains, is traceable throughout a 
large part of ttfe area. In Skye, where the lavas are perhaps 
thicker, they seem to have been poured out with fewer, or at least 
shorter, pauses. Clays are found, however, in some parts gf the 
area, as will be noticed below, and vegetable remains are also known 
in numerous places. The plant-beds of Skye have not yielded 
specimens comparable in perfecticfi with those from Ballypallidy 
in Antriiti, Artitun Head in Mull, and the Isle of Oanna, by which 
the Eocene age of the volcanic series has been determined ;* but 
thin beds of lignite and coal are found not infrequently in some 
parts of the island. Caai has been worked at Por tree Ha rbour, 
Camastianavai^, Strathaird, et^.,t but only on a small sci^le, the 
beds, though sometimes as .much as a foot thick, having no great 
lateral extent. The coal is usually impure, but this is not always the 
case; at An Ceannaich, south of Dunvegan Head, for instance, Sir A, 
Geikie has remarked a seam of coal, about a foot thick, of remark¬ 
able purity. He cites this as an example of a mode of occurrence# 
not infrequent, the carbonaceous band forming the highest member 
* of a small group of sediments intercalated between two flows of 
basaltt ^ 

Coiy^erning the accumulations of vegetable origin, we have 
nothing to add to the brief accounts given by Macculloch,§ Sir A. 
Geikie, II anc^ others. It is a fact perhaps worthy of notice 
that the carbonaceous deposits associated with the basalt 
group are quite ps much mineralised ai^ome of thos^ in the 
Jurassic strata \see analjvses), and seams frpm 1 to 3 


I. « A. 

Water, T..* . |... 10*00 11*494 

Gas, . /... 36*40 36*077 

Residual Carbon, . 60*16 46*183 

Ash, . 3*44 8*246 


100*00 100*000 


Specific g;Svity, ... ... •1*373#^ 

I. Lignite, Ardmore Point, Vatem^sh ; “in a bed 18 inches thick, mostly 
tree trunks, overlaid by a bed of amygdaloid, with an intervenihg bed 
of r^clay one foot thick” • anal. Heddle, Mineralogy of SceUand, 
vol. ii*> P* 183; 1901. * 

A. Lignite, Brora. Sutherland ; in Jurassic «trata ; ibid. 


* See Sto(kie Gardner and vomEttingshausen, Monograph of the Britidi 
Eocene Flora, vol. ii., Fake^tograph, Soc. : 1683-1886. 

t At sever^ places in Skye, including fitrathairA inconstant seams of coal 
in the JurassiOihave also been worked. • 

Ouort. Joum. Oeoh Socf, vol. lii., p. 341: 18^. 
beecr, of West. Ifi, Scot, vol. i., pp. 360-362 ; 1819. 

Qumi. Joum. Geol, Soe., vol UL, pp. 341, 342 : 1896. 
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incfties thick in some places consist of very puqs coal. Goal 
of less pure nature may form beds of six inches*or e^n a ioat 
in thic^esB. These carbonaceous dejjosits are Sfben atSboiated 
with thin stratified (lacustrin^ tuffs, or again with volpanic (fluvia- 
til^ conglomerates, as already noticed. * , 

^It has been sfated above that the basic lavas jrer^ poured forth, 
not from large orifices, with th^r external apparatus of cone and 
crater,- such as in popular parlance are connoted by the term 
volcano, but from fiesuree, the insignificance of which individually 
was jnore than compensated for by their vast number. Hie grounds 
for this statement are, in brief: the en^uinous volume and extent 
of the extravasated lavas as a whole, in contrast with the limited 
dimensions of the sevei^il flow^which collectively build up the pile; 
the almost total absence of the pyroclastic accumulAion^which are 
the chief products of most volcanic vents of the central type; and 
the fact that the lavas, as a group, show no indication whatever of 
thickening towards particular centres and dying out as we recede 
from ^such points. They show,^indeed, as has J^een remarked 
above, no sign of dying out at aU; the area •which they flow 
occupy in Skye is certainly only a part of their original extent, 
and probably but one relic among^ others of a continuous lava- 
field of vastly greater dimensions. 

• It is necessary to say a few words about the supposed basal 
wrecks of large central volcanoes, upon which Professor Judd has 
laid* much stress in developing his views of British Tertiary 
vulcanicity. One of these is si^iated in Skye, and consists of the 
large masses of gabbro and granite which* constitute the mountain 
tract, these representing, in that geologist's view,* the core of a 
volcano which once rose 12,000 or 15,000 feet 4bov^a base about 
thirty miles in diameter. Professor Judd’s papers, os well as those 
by Siz» Archibald G^kie combating his conclusions, are cited in 
the Appendi:j. It will be suflBciffnt^in this place k) say that our 
survey proves these plutonic rocks, both gabbro and granite, to be 
younger than any extravasated lavas in Skye. Curtly they break 
abruptly through tlie older stratify though without any indicaifcn 
that their moltea magmas ever found exit at the surface above 
partly, and more usually, they are intruded as large irregular 
sheets or lacolites at or near the base of the volcanic group. In 
both modes of occurrence they produce intense metamorphism in 
the ^picaniccocks in their neighbourhood, and t^ujosa numerous 
patches of those rocks, also in a highly nietamo1*pho8e^ condition^ 
We shall liave occasion to remark below that there are both 
gabbtos and granites, nowhere exposed at the surface, brtonging to 
an eajj i^r date; but, as tljp evidence for the existence of these is 
tTBJrehburrence as fragments in the agglomerates at the base of 
the volcanic series^^hey are manifestly ofefer than ^ny of the 
volcanic rocks. If, as is possible, there cjp exist plutonic rocks of 
the same general age {fS*the basaltic and other lavas, vepresenting 
the unexhausted portion of a ^reat subtermnean rSservoir from 
which those lavas wer^ drawn, they must be |itutited at a great 
depth, and must have an enormously greater* extent than the 
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gabbro and granite masses of the Skye mountains. Also, in 
of the gusat pi^ominance of basic types among the lavas both of 
. Skjse Wid of dther parts of the “ petrographical province,” it is 
clear that, ^ong such hypothetical pVutonic masses, granite can 
play at ipost^a very subbrdinate r61eV *' 

We may p^icti^e &e channels through whiclf the lavas rose^o 
the then surface as ordinarily straight vertical fissures, whicji would 
naturally be occupied, when volcanic activity finally died out, by 
th^ latest uprise of the molten magma: "in other words, they must 
be represedited now by dykes of the same general composition as 
the extravasated lavas themselves. Such dykes are often seen in 
profusion where the lavas have been stripped by erosion from the 
adjacent rocks. They are of modefate wi^th, a few feet at most, 
running in ne&rly straight lines in directions which do not vary 
much from N.N.W.-S.S.E., or N.W.-S.B., and composed of 
basalt and dolerite. It is not to be assumed that all dykes in the 
district answering to tlvst description represent feeders of the lava- 
flows : we shall have to point <j[ut below that some were possibly 
feeders of the ^intrusive siUa, while very many—probably the 
majority—are of still later date. Generally speaking, the number 
of dykes which traverse the lava-series becomes smaller, in any 
given locality, as we pass upward. This is very largely due to the 
resis tance off ered by the oftenjnassiye intruded sills to the passaga 
of ISter dykes; but no doubt it is owing also in some degree to the 
‘ fact that those dykes which represent the feeders of the Javas 
necessarily terminate each at its appropriate flow. 

It Y<5uld be satisfactory to verify in some instances by ocular 
demonstration the presumed continuity of dyke and lava-flow, but 
no undoubted example of this has come under our notice. There 
would be in, any case small chance of the relation being often 
displayed, and it ia^ to be remembered that thie lavas, in cona^quence 
of their pron^ness to disintegration under subaSrial agencies, are 
rarely well exposed. All the salient features in the basalt country 
are formed by* the intrusive sills, and for long ’distances the 
lasjs themselves are never seen*except perhaps in t he bed of a n 
t oc ^sional bum , * 

Ttappears that the form of the upward channels, while in the great 
majority of cases a straight fissure, was liable to some modification 
in form in traversing certainTocks. An illustr ation of 

this occurg to^ ^Jle south of Crea g^ Str ollamus, in the Bradford 
district. JThe'baSe of the lavas is here seen resting on the Torridon 
* Sandstone, which in this part df Skye is a massive close-grained 
grit, and very near this spot pasa^s locally into quartzite. This rook, 
as we shall have occasion to note in a later cha|>ter, is of a 
singularly obdurkte nature as regards* admitting the pasSbigo of 
d^kres. At this place, extenjiing for 600 yards along the N.W. 
side of Al!t Feama, we have a 8urface«of Torridon Sandstone from 
which the lavas have been 8tripped*'away. • «With the sandstone we 
see little patbbes of basalt, the laigest not much over a hundred 
yards in length. They resemble the lavas which come on in force 
a shoB^ distance ?iway, but they are not outliers of them. They 
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do not lie on the surface of the sandstone, but trarem it and are 
involved with it in an intricate •fashion. The larger outcrops are 
long in comparison with their breadth, and their* fang li^ve 
the direction of the dykes of the district.*^They are 1^ Irregular 
in outline to be termed ^ke^? but we must regard wem as the 
analogues of the dykes seen in other kinds of dou^try^rocl^ and - as 
rej^resenting the channels by which the lavas rose "through th^ 
Torridon Sandstone at this place. It is noteworthy that in this 
neighbourhood, e,g, N.E. of Loch Ctiil na Creag, the lavaa 
occasio^lly enclose^ fragme^ of sandstone. In g^eral the 
lavas *of the district are remarkably fre^ from inclusions of any 
kind. 

Another locality whi^h exhibits remarkable relations between 
the lavas and the rocks through which they have been anipted is 
the northern slope of Creagan Dubha,* the basaltic crags 
immediately north of Beinn Dearg Mhdr (of Strath). Here 
severaf small patches of grit, probably Jessie, are involved in 
the lavas. As they are found to about 200 feet from the 
base of the lava-group, their presence is not ea 8 il 3 S explained. • 

The thicTtness and extent of the individual flows is a ^question of 
importance with reference to the h^othesis of fissure-eruptions.* 
The evidence on this point is chiefly m an indirect kind, for it is 
pot always possible to determine by inspection the actu^ line of 
junction of two flows, and, as has been said, exposures showing 
any considerable total thickness of the lavas are rare, A criterion 
often applicable in other regions, viz. the vesicular or scoriaceous 
character of the upper and lower surfaces jof a flow, fails us here, 
because the lavas are as t ymle vesicular throughou t. • This &ct is 
perhaps sufficient in itself to suggest that the flows ^ve thin and 
numerous, and more positive testimony to the same,effect is not 
wanting We shall describe later the important group of dolerite 
sills which are intruded with remarkable regularity along the 
bedding of the*lavas. In some places these sills are of small thick¬ 
ness, and are intruded at short intervals in the vertical succession. 
If we assume that the lava betwwn two such sills represent^jjii 
each case a single^flow, we find thal) the average thickness oTthe 
flows may be about 20 feet or somewhat less. This is probably an 
over-estimate, for we are scarcely warranted in assuming that every 
divisional surface between the lava-flows has been injected with the 
sill-magpia, • • • , 

In bne place, as will be shown later, we gett a mbre definite 
insight into the manner in which the great mass of basalts is built' 
up bypnauy small overlapping flow% This is Jn An Fhiemn-choire, 
on the northbm border of the Cuillins, where we have intercalated 
aiflMgf^ht basic lavas a grJup of rhyolitic and ether rocks which 
are very different froip^them. Here it is seen ihat th ose acid rock s 
d ovetail into the b^a lff ff A^fftali inn which proves that the latter, 
as well as the fo^er, ai>6 of vdty complex constitution^ consisting 

* The Ordnance Survey does not piSce the name correctly: on the sixpinch 
map the crags are called Odre Garhh, this name belong^g to the corrie on 
the east* 
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of, many comparatively thin 'sheets which rapidly thin out i|i a 
lateral ^ectibs (see Fig. 9, below), , 

]*n A^er places, and especially in the Talisker district, ‘ the 
individual flows may be •picked out by the 'ejects "bf contempo¬ 
raneous atiifospheric weathering, which* has produced advanced 
decom po^tion ■■in tl» uppar aiirfftee of one flaw b efore it was 
covered oy ^otHfer. Here igainwe~Hnd ample confirmation ^f 
the statement that the great thickness and extent of thd basalt 
gjoup results only from the superposition'and overlapping of a vast 
number o£ separate flows, each of which is of very insignificant 
dimensions. * 
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CHAPTER II. 

Volcanic Agglomerates, Tuffs, and Conglomfratbs, ^ 

• ^ 

In this and the three chapters next follbwing we shall describe 
in detail the volcanic rocks of SWe. Departing to some extent for 
convenience from strict •chronological order, we shell tr^t these 
rocks as follows:—First, the pyroclastic accumulations, which, 
though not confined to one horizon, have their principal represen¬ 
tatives ^at the base of the whole series; Second, the basic lavas 
which make up the greater part of the sucdfession; and third, the 
trachytic and rhyolitic rocks int^calated in th§ midst of tje 
sequence. While the basic lavas hafe what may b&v termed a 
• regional distribution, and there is no reason other than the' 
geographical one for treating separatelj^ those of the Isle of Skye, 
the other rocks enumerated represent purely local episodes 
connected with the special focus of igneous activity of Central 
Skye. This distinction is essential to an understanding of the 
true relationship of the several groups of rocks, and, as already 
intimated, we shall apply it also to the various groups of intrusions 
to be dealt with subsequently, * , * 

Disregarding for the present the rhyolitic and trachytic rocks to 
be Seated in Chapter Y., one of the most striking figures of the 
volcanic series of Skye ^ken as a whole is the comparative scarcity of 
fragmental accvmulations. Throughout the gi%ater part of its 
extent, so far fts the detailed survey nas gone, the succession of 
•basic lavas is fisund to be almost unbroken by anj^ intercalation of 
volcanic tuff, breccia, or agglomerate. Only occasionally, and m 
a rule at a low horizon, do we meet with a thin and inconstant'nra 
among the lavas wftich tells of a local outburst of a more energetic 
kind; and only at or near.the actual base of the series do we 
encounter pyroclastic accumulations of any important magnitude 
and extent. The general absence of fragmental vc>lcanic rocks is 
quite in*accorS with the tranquil welling out of thfe’fei^ttavasated 
materii^l which characterises fissured-eruptions in other countries; . 
and it is also consistent with what is known of like cases jtjiat such 
an extensive ^and long-continued outpouring of lava should be 
us h£^/^j in*by eruptions of at more vigorous and indeed violently 
explosive nature. The vast fissure-eruptions of Wyoming ana 
Idaho, for example, w“dte preceded by explosive outburi/ts which 
gave rise to the brecciajf of tlje* Absaroka Range. The extreme 
violence of these early eruptions in Skye is atteste*!! by the 
tumultuous accumulatioij^s of shattered blocks and fragments of 
all sizes, which in two or three pl&ces rest on the Jurassi^ and 
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dl^et Btrats and attain a thickness of many hundreds of feet. eWe> 
ohtun sdditioi^ evidence, and alse soine inskht into the natnre 
of thSSe empfiiohs, from the actuM vmte which are still to 
detected^ in more than, one instance.' It wiH be convenient}.to 
notice t^e largest and1tnost,import8?it *of these vents before pro- 
oe4aing»to desc^be'the more or. less clearly bedded pyroclastic 
accumulations. « » ^ 

The largest a#oa of volcanic agglomerate in Skye lies immediately 
couth of the eastern Bed Hills of Strath and 7wrth-v>est of Loch 
jftfcAm#, “about 2i miles from Broadford. It is bounded on the 
north side by the subsequently intruded granite of Beinn £)earg 
Bheag, etc., and its precise relations to the neighbouring stratified 
rocks, Cambrian limestones and 'Lias, aye in some other places 
obscured'by diher intrusions and by faults ; but there is sufficient 
evidence to ’show that, excluding the narrow strip extending 
north-westward, the agglomerate cannot be regarded as a bedded 
or lenticular mass. The main body breaks abruptly through the 
adjacent strate, and must have^ a highly inclined or quasi-vertical 
boundary with 'a roughly cylindrical form (Fig. 4). Its 'extent, 
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Fio. 4. —Sectfon avoss the volcanic vent of Kilch rist; showing the volcanic 
agglomerate breaking tfirougiT a sliarp an^^he of Cambrian limestone, 
a^ itself invaded by a later intrusion of ^peculiar granoph37'6i full 
of debris ^f gabbro, to be d^cribed later. Scale, inch to a mile. 


measured nort^-eastward from the high-road at Kilbride, is more 
than 2^ miles, but it is clear ^hat its. northern portign has been 
cfttrvST by the subsequent intrir^sion of the granite, which sharply 
truncates the boundary of the agglomerate as ^own on the map. 
The surface of the mass is broken into small irregular hills, 
rounded, but with a characteristic “ knobby appearance, con¬ 
trasting equally with the . smooth slope of the granite above 
and the s^ar-iikg. spread of the limestones on the o^positd ^ide of 
the strath (Fig, 5). t 

^e agglomerate forming the large mass* consists of material 
partly volcanic, partly non-volcanic, closely commingled. T)f the 
recognisable eleipents basic lavas are the most abundanti 
ran^ng in size from small fragments to blocks a foot or more in 
diametc^ic);and i»8dhie placeo as much as^^Bve or siz feet They 

seem in ^l^^cases to becderived from the breaking up of pre-exists 

*' 

^Its true listptn was first recognised by Prof. Judd, Qmrb, Joufn. 0uA, 
5oe.,vcd. zxx.,^.^; 1^4; It has been described by Sir A* Q^hieil'mns. 

voj*108-110 : 1888, 








Composition of the Kilchrist Agglomerate, 1 % 

ing masses, true loombs not being recognised. Sandstones also 
figure largely among the fragments. Most of them are probably 
from Jurassic rocks, but the Torridonian seenfs also •to •be 
represented, sometimes in the form of qu{^rtzite. Jurassic shales 
are occasionally found. Other^tocks opcur only sparingly^ and it 
is remarkable that the Cambrian limestones are jarely mat with. 
Th8 few pieces of these latter weie found in the western portioi^ 
of the mass only. All these larger elements, usually constituting 
a large proportion of the whole, are embedded in a fino-textured 
matrix of a dull dark green colour. Nowhere is there any 
indicjSiion of stratification or of any sorjiing of the coarser and 
finer materials; although there are places where no conspicuous 
fragments meet the eyp, so that the rock might be described 
petrographically as becoming a tuff rather than an agglomerate. 

Embedded in the mass at various spots are patbhes of basic 
lavas 100 or 200 yards in length, which we cannot suppose to 
have bfeen throwm up in an explosion. •'^Jiey have a lenticular 
shape, and are sometimes bounded by lineS which might belaid 



Fig. 6.—Contrasted outlines of volcanic agglomerate and grithite, as seen 

from Broadford. 


The low broken hills to the left mark the situation of the ^ilchfist vent, and 
are composed of volcaqjc agglomerate. The smooth outline of the granite 
is seefi in Beinn Dearg^heag and Beinn na Caillich,•which form part of 
the Red In one place on Beinn fla Caillich this smGl>th outline is 

« broken by the out crop of a large, dyke intersecting the granite. 

* • • 
down on the map as faults, but ara not to be traced farther. Tn. 
one place, just N.W. of Meall CoiA Trusaidh, a patch of Twi- 
donian quartzite nearly 100 yards long is included in the same 
fashion. These relatively large enclosed patches must be 
explained by supposing that the ^ent has been enlargedjby 
succe^Bsive stagps, and that portions of the bounding wall which 
fell in have sometimes escaped destruction by latef outBbrsts. It 
is important to notice that the lai^e blocks in the agglomerate 
and a (jonsiderpble proportion of t^e fragmepts of medium size 
must have been derived not from below but f rgm above. They 
can*&-^7,7 fh “the breaking u^ of rocks, now remoyed, which were 
traversed by the upward prolongation of the funnel. This appears 
from the large amount of ^basalt obviously derived ffom the 
shattering of some old coeilSe, att(J equally fnftn the comppsition of 
the non-volcanic element in th^ agglomerate. As regards the 
latter, the map shows that the vent^ as we now see it, is drilled 
through the Cambrian limestones almost exclusively, touching the 

B 
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Jurassic only for a short distance at the western edge > still 
Jurassic rocbs are, after basalt, th^ most important constituent of 
tl^ «agglomffrat6, while the limestones are practically not 
represehted. It is cleEr that the Jurassic, sandstone of the 
agglomera^le, like much of^the baS^lt,»came from overlying strata 
now removed. Tho occasional presence of fragments of granite 
^and other acid igneous rocksf raises a different question, t<? be 
discussed later.^ 

<r- The finely divided material which forms the matrix seems to be 
in the mciin of basaltic composition. In part it may have been 
produced by the mutual concussioii and friction of the blocfcs and 
fragments, which are now mostly of sub-angular shape; in part it 
probably represents true volcanic dust thrown up directly by the 
eruptioiES. To this later origin also we may ascribe many of the 
smaller fragiiients of basalt, and especially those having a highly 
vesicular or scoviaceous texture. 

It is interesting tqijote the close resemblance between fhe Kil- 
christ vent and that, of similar large dimensions and doubtless of 
the same age‘, wi the centrj^l part of the Isle of Arran.* * In the 
latter, as*in the former, the enclosed fragments embrace various 
' sedimentary as well as igneous rocks; and some of them, including 
patches of large extent, must have fallen into the vent from above. 
There are also, as in Skye, fragments of plutonic rocks identical in 
character M’ith those which at a later epoch were intruded in the 
immediate vicinity. The matrix of the Arran agglomeratje con¬ 
tains much more non-igneous material (quartz-grains, etc.) than 
that of Kilchrist, but,there is the same ultimate base of finely- 
divi(Jed basaltic tuff. A curious point of similarity is the fact that 
the Arran vent is surrounded by a partial ring of later intrusive 
rocks, chieuy a granite which in places is greatly modified by basic 
xenoliths. The corresponding phenom^i^a in the cas^ of the 
Kilchrist vcTit udlfl be described in their place below (Chap. XI.). 

Of the material ejected from the great Kilchrist vent over the sur- ^ 
rounding countigj' but scanty relics remain, owing to 'the subsequent 
ijg^sion of granite and to the extensive erosion which has affected 
the whole district in later times. A strip of bedded agglomerate, 
however, runs along the south-western border of the granite, and 
is continuous on the map with the agglomerate filling the vent. It 
ove rlies Jurassic st rata with-onl}^ a small thickness of basalt inter¬ 
vening. Its fuil thickness^is not seen, owing to ija beiT\g cut off 
by the gr&mte,'-but its evident prolongation northward, aldng the 
western base of Creagan Dubhft, is at first some hundreds .of feet 
thick, rx.pidly thinqing away^ It probably did nqjb extend much 
farther, and, as Sir A. Geikie has pointed out, at All Camach, in 
the Strathaird peninsula, only two mflea west of the v^i!5^*««felrlck 
series of basaltic la^as rests directly on the Jurassic. The relics of 
volcanic tocks enclosed in the granit^^on the N.E, side of Beinn na 
Caillich pfove in like ifianner that^he agglomerate has not extended 

* Peach anS Qdnn, Qmri, Joum, G2oI, 5oc., vol. Ivii., pp, 226-229 : 1901; 
Gunn, 77ie Geology of North Arra/t\ {Mem Geol\ Sur, Scot), pp. 79-83; and 
HarkQ*', pp. JOS, 104 : 1903. 
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more*than IJ mile from the vent in a northerly direction. This- 
rapid thinning away of very thick accumulations of voicanic^agglg- 
merate is quite in accord with what is seen elsewhere In the diairiot; 
and the outburst thus indicated, the e'hfliest manifestation of 
volcanic activity in this neighbphrhood^ may»well have b^en one of 
important magnitude. That activity was renewed at this v§nt at a 
lateP time is not improbable in itself^ and seems necessary to account ^ 
for the profusion of basalt blocks and fragments tn the volcanic 
pipe; but any direct evidence of such later eruptions in the form of. 
bedded agglomerates has been destroyed by erosion, analogy 
we ma^ infer that the chief outbursts weje comprised within the 
earlier part of the volcanic period. 

Another locality in Skve wher^the actual form and relations of a 
volcanic vent are partially displayed is on the Soimd o f Soay. 
Along this part of the coast-section the base of the volcanic series 
rises above sea-level, and for some distance a strip of Mesozoic 
strata ifitervenea between the basalts ancj ^he underlying Torri- 
donian. It is of special interest as one of tlie few places in the 
Westerrf Isles where deposits of Cfretgceous age are* to be seen. 
This strip of coast was surveyed by Mr Clough, who haS supplied 
the notes which follow. It will be seen that this vent is of much ' 
smaller dimensions than that of Kilchrist. Its position is marked 
by a small mass of agglomerate about 700 yards west of the mouth 
of Allt nan Leac, beneath the basalts, which pass over it unbroken. 

“ It is^ about 40 yards broad, and has nearly vertical boundaries, 
both on the west and on the east. In all probability it belongs to a 
small volcanic vent or blowhole, which hj^ broken through the 
adjacent Cretaceous and Liassic beds .... The materials in*this 
agglomerate comprise blocks of soft red sandstone, some of them 
broken and angular and several yards long, w^hich* are^probably of 
Cretaceous age ; also m^py lumps of chert, containing sponge spi¬ 
cules and foraminiferae like those in th^i Cretaceods charts found in 
^situ near at hand, and a few pieces of quartzite and soft green sand¬ 
stone. Some Rf the pieces of chert contain red ^es, the nature 
of which has not been determined. • N o frag ments of igneous rqcJc 
were noticed; but,^besides the basalt which overlies the aggWffiei'- 
ate, there were an extensive sheet of basalt at the bottom and a 
thin basalt dyke at the west side.” 

On the east side of the mass just described is a bedded agglome¬ 
rate underlying the basalts and possibly ejected*from the same 
vent, though the occurrence of fragment s of ig neous rbdk*presents 
an interesting point of difference. • “ It is in places 20 feet thick, ' 
but in others only two or three feet,^r even ngt represented at all. 
In it are n<Jticed many pieces of highly vesicular decomposed 
igifc^/jl'otk and others of*ToiTidonian grit, red* sandstone, and 
limestone, the two last-mentioned rocks havipg apparently been 
derived from Cretaceous and. Liassic *beds like those which occur 
below. The agglomerate is injected with t^arious thii^ irregular 
squirts of basalt; and in one inaccessible cliff there is avemarkable 
aggregation of pieces of limeston^ some of them six feet long, 
lying in a matrix which seemed from below as if it ipight be b^isalt,” 
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It is clear that the explosive outburst to which these accumula- 
tipns of coarse agglomerate are to^e attributed belongs to the very 
earlfejt stage'of volcanic activity at this place. The occurrence of 
fragmehts of fossiliferpus Mesozoic rocks recalls the large volcanic 
vent of Arran, which has preserved.in^the same way the only direct 
evidence of the^ former existence in that island of Rhmtic, Liassic, 
.and Cretaceous strata. o 

r We pass to those pyroclastic accumulations which, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the contents of the vents, we have called bedded. By 
this term we do not imply the existence of a visible stratifitsd dis¬ 
position, but merely that the deposits in question occupy a (Mnite 
hoiizonJn the volcanic successionj.usually at or near the base of the 
series. f-They have, as a rule, an evidently lenticular shape, some¬ 
times thinning away rapidly from a central point. 

The bedded agglomerate seen on the south-west and west border 
of the eastern Red of Strath has already been melitioned, 
and calls for no detailed description. Generally speaking it 
consists of a dull green njatrix of basaltic composition ehclosing 
abundant fragments of lava. Comparing it with the agglomerate 
" of the great vent close by^^ we miss the large basalt blocks and 
the profusion of sandstone fragments which characterise the latter ; 
a circumstance which might be anticipated after the remarks made 
above. 

Farther to the north-east, near the high-road which there follows 
the coast-line, in a strip of country much broken by faults, we find 
certjjin agglomerates which are worthy of passing remark. Their 
relations are obscured by intrusions as well as by faulting; and a 
further di^culty, experienced also in some other parts of the 
district, arises ' from brecciation due to mechanical causes. For 
instance, a rock on the shore north-east of flreag Strollan^s, taken 
at first as ^ volcanic agglomerate composed of acid igneous rocks, 
proved upon closer examination to be merely a crushed and brecci- 
ated granite Plate VII.), and specimens froin several other 
kaf^lities gave a like result, while others did not permit of any 
certain conclusion. Nevertheless, the existeqpe of agglomerates 
containing abundant fragments of acid rocks is easily established, 
these being in places free from any effects of crushing, especially 
when they are caught up as patches in the gabbro and granite of the 
district. One specimen sliced [6836] shows numeipus irregularly 
shaped li4gnieirts of pink granophyre, up to an inch or^twoin 
diameter, set in a dark greenish grey matrix. The matrix itself is 
chiefly cJf**acid material alsOj^with abundant chip^of felspar and 
minute rock-fragments ; but there is also some admixture of basic 
tuff-material, b*$sides a few recognisable fragments* dfJiaAfalt. 
Bocks of this type, containing granite, ^anophyre, etc., occur 
at several localities. * a 

An areiwof volcanic Agglomerate and tuff, with an extent of more 
than one iftile and a half, is seen in the upper parts of Coire 
Coinnick and Coire na Seilg, a^d forms the north-western spur of 
Belig« Its original relations are nowhere displayed, except to the 
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north-east of Belig^here it dips under the basaltic lav^s. Fai'ther 
west it is covered oy gabbro, dud everywhere it .i8|,\indertem by 
granite, both of later age. It seems highly probable, liowevef^hat 
the upper and lower surfaces t)f the lenticular mass have ^emselves 
determined in great part tile h8rizons«at which the two glutonio 
roc^s were intrudelfl; so that little of the ag^omprate is eut off, 
and the qiaximum thickness 8een,%ome 1000 or 1200 feet, repre-, 
sents approximately the original total. Where thickest, the material 
consists of the usual dirty-green matrix enclosing abundant frag-* 
ment^ which range in size up to blocks of more than two feet in 
diameter. In addition to basalt, gabbro* is extremely abundant, 
while in scftne parts quartz-porphyry and granite are well repre¬ 
sented. In places the agglomerdte gives way to a grey tuff of acid 
composition without conspicuous fragments. It ^s especially 
noticeable that the large fragments become fewer as the deposit 
thins out westward and dies away (or is obliquel}’’ cut off) on the 
ridge of Garbh-bheinn. • • 

The other principal mass of volca«iic agglomerate aqd tuff in the 
district is exposed above Strath na Crekheach in tHb slope leading 
up to Druim an Eidhne. This also is overlain by ga*bbro and ^ 
underlain by granite, but in this ca^ the intrusive rocks have 
evidently cut into the agglomerate much more than in the former, 
and what is left probably does not adequately represent the original 
dimensions. The broad spread occupying the rough slope to the 
north-west of Loch na Oreitheach has a diameter of about a mile 
and a thickness of probably 300 or 400 feet; in addition, a narrow 
strip extends for another mile just below tlie gabbro of an 

Eidhne. The greater part of the mass may faii‘ly be termed 
agglomerate, since it contains abundant fragment^ of ^^arious sizes 
set in a greyish green or dull green matrix of finer material (Plate I.). 
Among 4he fragments*gabbro figures largely, as well as basalt. 
In places we find instead of agglollicrate a fine-te«tured tuff, 
.thoroughly compacted, with conspicuous bands of darker and 
lighter grey. ')Prom the irregular distribution of thts tuff, and the 
conflicting dips which it shows, it slip ms probable that it hasb^n 
broken up by sometoutburst from below or by an uneven ^Srtlihg 
down, suggesting that the actual vent of eruption is concealed 
below. The agglomerate is not perceptibly less coarse. in the 
narrow strip along Druim an Eidhne than in the broad area below; 
and the same remark applies to an isolated patch* j qijafter of a 
mile wide and more than a mile in Jength wholly enclose^ in the 
gabbro* farther west. Here the pieces of gabbro and basalt are ' 
sometimes three or four feet across. • These facts may he taken to 
in^cate^that*the agglomerate actually seen is onljr the relics of a 
more extensive mass. 

It may be noted, witl^ut going farther into detail, that numerous 
small patches of agglomerate? breccia, and tuff occur entangled in 
the gabbro throughout thte OuilKna, often in aliighly metamorphosed 
state. They occur not only near^he boundary of the ^hbro area, 
but far in the interior, and at various altitudes, ^e highest 
summit of all, for example, is formed by a metamorphosed volcanic 
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breccia.* Many of these patches are associated with basaltic lavas, 
b]it otherwise their original relatiocis are lost. All these pyroclastic 
ronhi in the fnountains seem to be of basic composition; the recog¬ 
nisable‘fragments are pf basalt and often abundant gabbro. 

Although the relics of the volcafuic 'rocks in the mountain tract 
are severed' from their original associations, the structure of the 
, great gabbro mass in which «they have been entangled, to be 
described later,’^permits us to assert that the distui'bance caused by 
«its intrusion was restricted within certain limits. We cannot 
suppose that the small patches of volcanic breccia and agglogierate 
now seen high up in th^ northern and western Cuillins have been 
brought up from the base of the whole volcanic series. These 
patches must belong to various diorizon^ in that series; and we 
learn that emlosive eruptions, though not equal in magnitude and 
violence to the earliest ones, recurred at various epochs among the 
fissure-eniptions of bagic lavas. These small outbursts were princi¬ 
pally confined to wh^t*is now the mountain-district. Here the 
earliest paroxysmal erflptions \\jpre chiefly concentrated, and attained 
their greatest violence, and* here too minor eruptions of like type 
were resutned locally and occasionally during the volcanic period. 
The area which was subs^uently to be afiected by the great 
plutonic intrusions was already marked out as a special centre of 
igneous activity. 

It is highly probable from the observed field-relations tliat the 
two last-mentioned large masses of volcanic agglomerate, that of 
Coire Choinnich and Coire na Seilg and that of Druim an Eidlme 
and na Creitheach, mark the sites of concealed volcanic 

vents similar to that of Loch Kilchrist and perhaps not inferior in 
size. This^ppears from the lenticular forms of the masses, whicli 
reach a graat ftiickness in the centre and rapidly thin away in 
every direction. It is suggested equally bjr the large size of many 
of the enclosed blocks and, we may add, by the ocgurrence among 
the other fragments of pieces of plutonic rocks, often in great 
abundance. Tiere are, however, in Skye fragmental volcanic 
accumulations, seemingly remote from any large vent, which have 
a moffe decidedly bedded habit, and do not thin away so rapidly. 
These show in many places an evident stratification, though usually 
of a rude kind. They do not enclose such large blocks as arc 
found in the localities already noticed, and the fragments in them 
do not gresent*the same vafriety, gabbro and granite in particular 
being absent. • 

The best example of those fruly bedded tuffs and agglomerates 
is that ^aposed along the coast hetiveen Portree and ihe Braee. Sir 
A. Geikie estimates its maximum thickness at abodt 200 feet on 
the south side df Portree Harbour, buf it is usually mu<!hless. * It 
is probably continuous at the same horizop, at or near the base of 
the whole volcanic series, to' as far ao Eilean Tioram at least, four 
miles S.SiE. from the‘former locality; buhin this neighbourhood it 
is only a few feet thick. The section at Camas Bftn, Portree 

* This point, Sgurr Alaisdair, 3276 feet, is not named on the Ordnance 
map uit is 200 yards N.E. by E. from the summit of Sgfur Sghmain. 
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Harbour, is shown on Fig. 6, The general mass of rock is a 
basic tuff of a dull dirty-green dblour or, in the uppqf part, ted and 
ferruginous, probably from contemporarjpous weathering. ^This 
deeply weathered reck recalis in its general appearance some of 
the volcanic clays of Antriili. •*A specimeif from Leac Agi^mnha, 
examined by Mr Player, yielded about 30 pSr cpnt. of Mumina. 
In the upper part of the Camas Bhn section conspicuous enclosed, 
fragments are scattered only sparingly, but lower down they are 
more numerous, and include blocks of several inches ^iameter# 
Beddipg is more or less evident in the finer portion of the accumu- 



Fia. 6.—Clitf-scetion at Camas Ban, on the south side of Portree Harbour; 
about 60 or 70 feet high. This shows the pyroclastic deposit covered by 
an intrusive sill of dolerite and invat|^;d by two others. 


lation; and even in the coarser, which may be termed agglomerate, 
a certain stratification is apparent in the distribution of the enclosed 
blocks. The blocks and smaller fragments consist almost, if not 
quite, wholly #f basaltic rocks, some compact but scpriaceous, 
vesicufar, amygdaloidal, or pumicepus. Only one specimen was 
examined microscopically. “ The slice [6662] shows it to The essen- 
“ tially a brown glass with only occaisional mioroscopic ci^stals of a 
“ Ijasic plagioclase. It hasj^een highly vesicular, and the vesicles 
“ are now nlled by various secondary products, including a chloritic 
“ mineral, nearly colouiiJesa and singly.refracting in thin section, and 

a zeolite.”* At one locality on the coast of Portree Harbour larger 
enclosed blocks occur, ftnd Sir *A. Geikie places here the vent of 
eruption. We have not traced the deposit in th^ northward 

* Quart, Joum. OeoU Soc., vol. lii., p.^48 : 1896. 
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direction. Large blocks are sometimes found in places where the 
accum^lati(5n.is of small thicknesSf' they occur, for instance, up to 
a’fojit in diarfieter on the shore at Eilean Tioram. Here, too, are 
broken •seams of coal, twb or three inches thicK, in the agglomerate, 

a feature 6bserved at some other localities. 

• • 

It is necessaiy here to makeisome remark on the occurrence of 
*gahhro and gra%ite as fragments in the volcanic agglomerates of the 
large vents. All these pyroclastic accumulations are demonstrably 
much older than any gabbro or granite intrusions seen in Skye. 
The conclusion is inevitable that there exists, or has existed, in this 
district an earlier suite of plutonic rocks, both gabbro and granite, 
tvhich have nowhere been brought t% light bi^ erosion. Any data con- 
ceming,these concealed plutonic masses, otlier than the proofs of 
their existence, are naturally scanty, but are not entirely lacking. 
Firstly, we find that they were petrographically the prototypes of 
the later plutonic mjfsges, which we can observe directly in the 
same district. The gabbros are not distinguishable from those 
which build th^ Ciiillins; ^he acid rocks are hornblende-granites 
and granophyres identical in characters with those forming the 
• Red Hills, and having similar spherulitic, felsitic, and porphyritic 
modifications in places. J^irther, fragments of these rocks are 
nowhere found, so far as our observations go, in the breccias an^l 
agglomerates occurring outside the mountain tract ; which suggests 
that the areal distribution of the earlier concealed plutonic {nasses 
has a general correspondence with that of the later and exposed 
ones^-JS^e may even fxtend this remark to the gabbro and the 
granlle seveijally, for each is found in the agglomerates only in the 
neighbourhood of visible intrusions of its own kind: gabbro 
fragments l^e iffever found in the eastern Red Hills, nor granite 
fragments in the Cuillins; w’hile in the Cpjre Choinnich %nd Belig 
patch, on the botder-line between the Red Hills and the gabbro 
mountains, both rocks are represented. Finally, it is of interest to ^ 
find in this last-named locality many fragments of'gabbro veined 
by granite; from which we may infer that in the earlier, as in the 
latifl?<viite of plutonic rocks Hie basic rock preceded the acid one 
in order of formation. . 

Among the basaltic rocks which occupy the extensive tract to 
the west and no^th of the Cuillins, pyroclastic accuipulations play 
but a vei^'irfsi^nificant part. In the area mapped there are indeed 
only thr^e or four localities thit require notice. One of these is 
Sghrr an^Duine, on the coagt between Loch Brittle an^ Loch 
Eynort, where a small patch of volcanic agglomerate ifl seen. Since 
it forms the top* of a practically vertical cliff of 600 ftef, and'is 
covered by drift, it§ actual relations are not^ easily made out; but 
its latersd extension is not 'more tlyin about 200 yards, and its 
maximum j^hickness perhaps 60 or 6Q feet, its form being apparently 
lenticular. * The material is wholly basaltic, including subangular 
blocks up to a foot or more in diameter. Two other occurrences 
are to^be noted between Loch*Eynort and Talisker. One is on 
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Beinn Bhreac, theliighest point in this part of the plateau country. 
The summit is formed by a patch of volcanic aggleAerai^, some 
300 yards long, composed of small basalt fragments,’with soa^ up 
to six inches diameter, often rounded, in ^n iron-stained* matrix. 
The other locality is the conspipftous hijl named PreshalTBeg, about 
a mile and a half «outh of Talisker. ^his hill is built cf a fine 
grSiip of columnar dolerite sills, te be noticed in "a later chapter,^ 
and immediately under these occurs a bed of volcanic agglomerate* 
Although probably not more than 25 feet thick, it can be trace^ 
righ^round the base of the hill, which is about 800 yifrds long. 
The best exposures are on the north side.. The fragments are all 
of basalt, some as much as a foot in diameter, but mostly smaller. 
They are subangular or ^sometin«3s well rounded, especially in the 
case of the larger blocks. Although this agglomerate seems to 
have more of the form of a continuous bed than some others, it 
certainly does not extend far; Preshal More, barely a mile to the 
north, ^is made by the same group of ^^umnar sills, but the 
agglomerate below has disappeai^d. In* all these pyroclastic 
accumiflations outside the mountain iract no single fragment of 
gabbro or granite has been found : the material consists wholly of 
volcanic rocks. This is in marked cqptrast with the agglomerates * 
of the Cuillins and the Eed Hills, and also with the deposits, not 
purely of pyroclastic origin, which we proceed to discuss. 

TliQ last fragmental rocks to be noticed in this place are volcanic 
conglomerates, and these, within the area surveyed, have a very 
restricted occurrence. A good place to study them is ab«v-^ ^o or 
three hundred yards north-east of Glen Brittle House, where they 
occur interbedded among the basaltic lavas a short distance up the 
two small burns which unite near the sheep-fold.* A small cliflF- 
section shows conglon^ates with intercalated beds of laminated 
fine tuflp, lying^nearly horizontally. I« the uppef part the pebbles, 

, with diameters up to two or three inches, are of basaltic lava, 
sometimes amygdaloidal, sandstone, and exceptionally granite. In 
the lower part thej'’ are sometimes more than six inches in diameter, 
and are chiefly ot fine-grained grey gabbro and grit. the 

pebbles have a thoroughly rounded shape, and are undoubtedly 
waterworn. They are thickly set in a greyish fine-textured matrix, 
apparently al)asic tuff. The whole group has no great thickness, 
and cannot be.followed far along the outcrop; being obliquely cut 
off both ways by the gabbro, which, as seen in^'Allt Coire na 
Banachdich, near the foot-bridge, has greatly metamorpHosed the « 
conglomerate.* The same rocks, JioM^ever, ^re seen irt Allt a’ 
Mhuillin, the* next burn to the south, with a thickness of over 100 
feefc, though the top is cut off by the gabbro. They reappear half 
a mile further, again op the border of the gabbro, the pebbles here 
being almost wholly of sandstone. "These three localitifes are in 
a N.N.W.-S.S.E. line, the last^nd highesf being 600 Jeet above 
sea-level. This conglomerate has not been certainly detected else¬ 
where, except as a small patch epclosed in the gabbro of Coire 
Labain a mile farther east. 
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The curiously limited distribution of this cohglomerate and the 
'well-M^ 9 ,m form of the pebbles point to the conclusion that we have 
h^re^a portiah Of an old river-channel contemporaneous with the 
basalticx lavas; and this is in accord, with thp various facts which 
lead us V^o assign a subaerial« origin to the whole volcanic 
OTOup.; It is also to * be remarked that in the Isle of 
Ganna, only 13 miles to the, south-west, Sir A. Geikie*‘has 
Tound clear evidence of a powerful river which flowed westward 
over the lava-plains from a source in the mountains of Inverness- 
shire. The Glen Brittle conglomerate does not, like those of 
Ganna, contain pebbles, of rocks foreign to the island; but its 
pebbles are largely of rocks which, it is almost certain, could not be 
exposed to erosion in the neighbourhood at the date of the con¬ 
glomerate ; viz. tlie Jurassic and possibly Torridonian sandstones, 
which were already buried, and the earlier gabbro and granite, 
which have never been brought to light. The pebbles then must 
be derived at second haijd, though almost contemporaneously, from 
a volcanic agglomerate or froni more than one such source ; a con¬ 
clusion arrived,at also by Sir A. Geikie for the local pebbled in the 
Ganna conglomerates. That the materials reached Glen Brittle 
from some source to the eas^ is quite in accord with what we have 
already seen of the petrographical characters of the agglomerates. 
That there are here no pebbles from still farther east is accountQd 
for by the stream being a small one, possibly a tributary of the river 
of Ganna. 

Another equally interesting but less easily accessible occurrence 
is seeii J^^the cliff a little south of Dunan Earr an Sguirr, between 
LoclrBriitl^ and Loch Eynort. Here the little ravine of Allt 
Geodh’ a’ Ghamhna shows a section some 30 feet in height with the 
following supce^ion, in descending order; 


Basaltic lavas, with sills, above. *■ 

Coal-seam,* ... c^.. . 

Pale yellowish grey coarse tutf, . . 

Coal-seam, 

CongloihtJVate with tutf matrix,. 

Dull yellowish grey tuff without pebbles, with 
* ^^1 impure coal-seam (6 to 8 inches) in lowej- 
j^ai*t, ... ... ... ... ... •«« 

Conglomerate with tuff matrix,... 

Tuff, as before, Avithout pebbles, 

Conglomerate with tuff matrix,. 

Basaltic kivas, Avith sill.^, beloAv. 


0—3 in. 
' 1 ft. 

0—3 in. 
6—7 ft. 


n—7 ft. 

5 —6 ft. 

24—3 ft. 

about 9 ft. 


c 


All the pebbles are well rolled. In the highest band of .conglo¬ 
merate they are closely set, ^jand range up to 4* or 6 inches in 
diameter,'consisting in about equal proportions of«granite (with 
felsite) and a reddish quartzose grit (? Torridonian). Jii the two 
lower bands of copglomerato the pebbles range up to 10 or 12 
inches in diameter, and are Almost alj^ of tHe grit. Here there is a 
rather larger proportion of matrix,, and Jhe conglomerate passes 
rather irregularly into the tuff dejs^oid of pebbles. 


* Quart, Jowm, Geol, Soc,^ vol. li\, pp. 354-373: 1896. Similar fluviatile 
conglomerates occur at Fionn-chro in Hum and on the coast W. of Carsaig in 
MuB. 
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One other locality may be mentioned where conglomerates occur 
among the lavas. This is in^ihe neighbourhood oftLochoChil^na 
Creig, a little west of Creag Strollamus and ab6u£*l^ mile-^<^th 
of Beinn na Caillieh, The# conglomerateg occur at two horizons, 
but both very near the basQTO the group, which h§re rests on 
Torridon Sandstone. There seems to Be no difficulty in siipposing 
thSt thg sandstone pebbles, which form the most conspicuous 
element of the deposit, were in this case derive from the near 
vicinity. They range up to as much as a foot in diameter. It 
very^interesting to find that in this locality, situated to She east of 
the central mountains, the conglomeratog contain no fragments of 
gabbro, while they do contain abundantly in places fragments of 
granite and other acid rocks, s«me porphyritic, similar to those of 
later date in the immediate vicinity. These are found/® together 
with abundant basalt, in the conglomerate of the higher horizon, 
exposed in and near Allt an Doire. The lower conglomerate, seen 
near rtie tarn, is wholly of Torridon sand^one pebbles with very 
little matrix. 


The various pyroclastic accumulations in the vicinity of the large 
plutonic intrusions exhibit very m%i'ked effects of thermal meta- 
morphismy and this is notably the case where patches of these rocks 
are completely enveloped in the gabbro of the Cuillins or the granite 
of the Red. Hills. A summary account of these metamorphic 
phenomena will suffice in this place. 

The fine-textured basic tuffs and the matrix of the volcanic agglo¬ 
merates show in the more altered examples a partial ^e*'^vJ’'^^llisa- 
tion. Perhaps the most cliaracterictic change, however, is the pro¬ 
duction of minute flakes of brown mica, and this is^^often found 
in an early stage of the metamorphism.* * A-slice [7463] 
may sljow little angular red-brown patches, which are chips 
of lava, and pwe their colour to a^dense ag^egate of minute 
biotite-flakes of metamorphic origin. Where fragments of felspar- 
crystals are enclosed in the tuff, they often haved'very limpid ap¬ 
pearance, as if cleared by the heat from their minute inclusions. 
The inclusions wjiich they do contain are of relatively l«r^e‘size 
and of rounded shape. 

The metaniorphism of the distinct rock-fragments in the agglo¬ 
merates needs no description in this place, since the alterations 
produced in ,the several rocks will • be described in succeeding 
chapters. The pieces of basalt, for instance, sho\\^tfie*same meta¬ 
morphic changes that will be detailed below under the head of the® 
basaltic lavas^ including the convei?eion of zeolites to felspars in the 
amygdules ahd the frequent production of hornblende. The gabbro- 
fragmentS exhibit uralitis^tion of the augite and other familiar 
effects. Fragments p/ Liassic grits^ when highly metamorphosed, 
are converted into quartzites with various accessory minerals, such 

* The phenomena are generally coi^parable with those described in andesitic 
and basaltic tuffs of Lower Palseozoic age near the Shap granite in Westmor¬ 
land. See Barker and Marr, ^art, dourn. Geoh «S>oc., vol. xlvii., pp. 299, 
300: 1891; and vol. xlix., p. 361, PI. xvii., Fig. 5: 1895. 
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as biotite, zoisite, and perhaps sillimauite. These and some other 
phenomena nfay be well studied In the metamorphosed volcanic 
conglomerate *een in Allf Coire Banachdich, about 300 yards above 
the Gled Brittle road and just below af small foot-bridge. 


In consequence <5f mechanical disturbances Of a later date the 
yolcanic agglomerates seem irf some places to have suffered a 
considerable de'^ee of ci*ushing and brecciation but, from the 
nature of these accumulations, it is tiot often possible to obtain 
very satisiactoiy evidence. It is very clear in a few places, vhere 
considerable strips of basalt and other rocks occur enclosed in the 
agglomerate. A good instance is seen in the upper part of the 
Allt Leth-pheiginne glen, to tbo north of Kilbride. Here an 
enclosed •strip of the basaltic lavas, 70 or 80 yards wide and more 
than 200 yards in length, is brecciated throughout. Immediately 
to the south is a similgtr strip of felsite or fine granophyre, also 
brecciated and crushed. < Other instances might be cited, bu^t there 
is always some doubt * as to how far the shattering of these 
enclosed patches may be referable to the epoch of the agglomerate 
itself. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Basic Lavas : General Petrography. 

We have now to consider more particularly the basic lavas, 
which are incomparably the ®iost important products of the 
volcanic phase of activity, and in many respects constitute the 
most important group in the whole suite of Tertiary igneous rocks 
in our area. Their field-relations and their place in the succession 
have been sufficiently discussed. We ha^je^seen that in order of 
time they immediately follow the principal •volcanic agglomerates 
and tuffs, and that probably with little or no interval, for in 
places fragmental accumulations are intercalated in the lower part 
of the lava group. These, however, aj least outside the mountain 
tract, are of small extent and importance, and the most striking 
feature of the group is the great succession of basic lavas, broken, 
as a rule, only by innumerable intrusive sills of later date. The 
lavas rest then on the bedded volcanic agglomerates and tuffs 
where these occur; but in most places where the base is seen it 
reposes directly upon the old pre-Tertiary land-surfi*''^ We 
proceed to describe the essential petrographical characters of the 
basic lavas, reserving for the following chapter an account of the 
subsequent changes which they have undergone undejr the opera¬ 
tion of v^jrious agencies ^ 

We have to remark at the outset ^hat the jfublished descrip¬ 
tions of these basaltic lavas in Skye, and presumably in other 
parts of the British Tertiary province, require io be read Avith 
some discrimination, owing to the fact that the great prevalence of 
sill-formed intrusijpns in the lava ^roup has not hitherti^^een 
sufficiently recognised. It is highly probable that for this reason 
the dolerite sills, of later date, have sometimes been treated as 
constituent parts of the succession of lavas. These sills, as we 
shall show hei;eafter, not only make up a large part of the total 
thickness, but form all the salient features of the ^afeSu country 
(see Fig. 79, below). Except where good sections are exposed in 
some of the sti^pams, it is possible fp walk njgny miles, bver the 
peat-clad moors without seeing anything of the lavas, and a 
coflectiofl bf specimens maHe in such a traverse might include 
only sill-rocks. In a better selected locality a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the intrusive rocljs would* still be collected Vith the 
extrusive. • • • • • 

The lavas are constantly of fine texture, and in most places, 
though not everywhere, amygdalojdal. The sills, on the other 
hand, usually show a more evidently crystallinjs textur^ and 
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rarely exhibit any conspicuous amygdaloidal character. The 
ophitic^structure is much more coiramonly met with in the latter 
ro( 3 ^» than imfhe former^ though it does not afford a conclusive 
test. Professor Judd ^hae stated* that ‘‘ophitic varieties . . . . 
abound in,* thpugh they are not«ponfined to, intinisive rocks; 
while r4cks of granwlitic st/uctui'e .... are especially abundant 
;imong the lavas.'* In a later memoirf he speaks of the opMtic 
structure as oile “characteristically exhibited by the ‘‘basaltic 
Javas of Western Scotland.*' The former quotation expresses 
what is *alsn the result of our own observations. The o 
structure is certainly fcyind in many of the lavas, but it 
characteristic of them as a group. 

As seen in tlie field or in hand-specimens, only a small proportion 
of the latvas show conspicuous porphyritic crystals. The greater 
part of the rocks are amygdaloidal, the vesicular cavities, now 
occupied by zeolites, chlorites, calcite, quartz, etc., being usually 
from ^ to ^ inch lopg though smaller ones are also found, and 
exceptionally some as much ^.s two or three inches long. The 
smaller are often nearly spherical; the larger are ovoid. The 
contents of these amygdules will be considered below. The 
' largest ones often have a vac/int space in the interior, into which 
some of the secondary minerals project with good crystal-faces; 
but the vesicles of moderate and small size are rarely or nevq^ 
empty except from the destruction of their contents by weather¬ 
ing. The general mass of the rock is never of coarse texture. 
The freshest examples show a finely crystalline appearance and a 
nearlj^Ueck colour; the more altered rocks are of dull aspect, 
with a dark-grej’ or greenish-grey tint, and more advanced 
decay may obscure the character of the rock further by a develop¬ 
ment of chla^itic and ferruginous matter. The more amygdaloidal 
varieties are usually the more decompo8e(J. Olivine, ev,en when 
present in some hbundance, is rarely to be detected by eye: in 
this respect the rocks differ from many European basalts and 
also from many pf the basaltic dykes of Skye. 

Although, as we have intimated, the lava series includes rocks 
witJh ^ considerable range of'composition, froip thoroughly basic 
types, often rich in olivine, to andesites, sometimes of highly 
felspathic nature, we have found it impossible to distinguish the 
several types systematically in the field and so to subdivide the 
group on the map. It had been hoped that the difficulty might 
be mastered* making use of the specific gravity of the* rocks, 
which, with Walker’s balance, can be estimated without great 
labour. Tu practice^this has pot been found to afford a sufficient 
criterion, although it enables us to. separate the most basic types 
on the one hand and some of the leAst basic on the othbr. The 
amygdaloidal varieties, which prevail almost^ everywhere, must in 
all cases ^ be rejected. Even in compact non-amygdaloidal rocks 
the same. secondary lihanges which arer partly answerable for 
the monotenons uniformity of <, appearance have often altered 

* Qwirt, Joum. Geol. Sac , vol. xU\, p. 76 : 1886. 

+ Qu^rt, Journ, (feol, Soc>, vol, xlv., 196 : 1889, 
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the density very sensibly, and in a manner for which, we cannot 
make allowance. It may be Remarked, however, ,lhat of lavas 
without conspicuous amygdules and not greatly defcompo^se^the 
majority have specific gravities between 2*80 and 3'OQ, with an 
average of about 2'90. Ten speftmens out of seventy gave^^gures 
above 3*00, the Mghest being 3'11. Those* which felf below 
2*8(f include no doubt most of whaf might fairly be named augite-- 
andesites, which are apparently not very numerous; but they 
certainly include also some truly basic lavas of which th% density* 
has b^n reduced by partial decay. 

There are no earlier published chemical analyses of the basic 
lavas of Skye, and this seems to be true also of the whole British 
Tertiary “ province.” Strong’s*Analysed rocks from Flngal’s Cave 
in Staffa and the Giant’s Causeway in Antrim may peAaps be 
lavas, but are more probably sills. An average example of the 
Skye basaltic lavas was selected for analysis, and Dr Pollard 
obtained the result given below. The rock was fresh, and contained 

• SiO^ - - - -* •- - %&6l 

TiO^.l-8l‘ 

Al.Og - - - - # - - 15’22 

Cr.,0.( - - - - - - trace. 

Fe:,0’,.3*49 

FeO '.7-71 

, NiO and CoO - - - • - - trace. 

MnO ------ 0*13 

MgO - - - - - . - 8'66 ' 

CaO.10^8 

Na,0 -.,2*43 

K^O.0*87 

^ (above Ifth® . - - . 2 07 

^ • MO 

CO., ------ trace. 

.•\)-10 

100*08 

Specific gravity - _ . _ 2*87 

Olivine-Basalt lava [8185], near bridge over Allf J'i(jnjfhuachd, 
Drynoch: anal. W. Pollard, Summary of Progress Q§oL Sur, 
for 1899, p. 174. The rock contains only a fey small 
amygdules, which are included in the material analysed. It 
cojxsistS of olivine-grains with only incipient serpentinisa- 
tion* magnetite either in imperfect octahedra or enwrapping 
the felspar, labra^orite in crystals of tabular habi^ parallel 
to the brachypinacoidjWith albite-lamellation, and granules 
of augite, very pale in ^^slice, with* occasionally a little 
chloritic alteration. (See Plate XVII., Fig. 3, A*.) 


*Pogg. Ann., vol xc., p. 114: 1863. 
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only infrequent amygdules, and those of small 'size. The analysis 
sljowsit to*be a ^thoroughly basic fock, rich in iron, magnesia, and 
lipifr. As compared wjth other basalts of like silica-percentage, 
howeveV, there is perh^s a slight deficiency of,magnesia. Probably 
analyses oi some of the other basaitjc davas of our area would show 
a moret marked deficiency m magnesia with a carrespondingly high 
. figure for the iron-oxides ; for in some examples which must Be of 
thoroughly baSic composition olivine is wanting, and magnetite 
^unusually abundant. A noticeable point in the analysis given is 
the rather high content of titanic acid. ^ 

Sir J. Norman Lock}^r has made a spectroscopic examination 
of this and several others of the basic igneous rocks of Skye, taking 
photographs of the arc-spectra between silver poles; and he has 
very kindly placed these photographs at our disposal, after iden¬ 
tifying a number of the lines shown. They reveal the presence of 
some elements not usually estimated in chemical analyses. In 
addition to the comn^uer constituents, the spectrum of Ifhis lava 
shows strong chromiuln lines ^nd distinct lines of titanium and 
vanadium, whKe strontium.is more faintly indicated. • 

The percentage mineral composition of the rock cannot bo 
calculated without further ,knowledge of the composition of the 
several minerals, and in particular of the augite. If this were 
assumed to be a diopside, we should have about 54 per cent, ^f 
labradorite, 29 of augite, 9 of olivine, and 8 of iron-ores (largely 
titano-magnetite). Since the augite is probably an aluminous one, 
the proportion of that mineral must be greater than that thus 
fouij^ a»d the proportion of felspar less. Apatite amounts to about 
0*2 per cent* of the rock. 

The minerals just enumerated are the constituent minerals of 
this group «f rocks in general, with the reservation, however, that 
olivine is often wanting. In a few ca§es we find rhombic 
pyroxene in addition to the monoclinic. Purtlier there are the 
secondary minerals, of which a long list might be made out. We 
proceed to notfla^ briefly the several primary constituents. 

The felspar of the true basalts appears to be in all cases some 
varieC^-of labradorite, though With a certain rjmge of composition 
in different rocks. It builds crystals of tabular habit parallel to 
the brachypinacoid, giving the usual elongated rectangular sections, 
commonly from ^ A length, but in some fine-textured 

rocks as^ small «'as ^- 5 - inch. The narrowest crystals are often 
simple, "but others are twinned on the albite law, once er with 
repetition according to the wi^th of the crystals. Sometimes one 
individua#* of a tv^in projeo^ts slightly beyond ,its neighbour, 
imparting something of a stepped appearance to the termination of 
the crystal as fceen in section. The*" only inclusions* fbund *are 
minute glass-cavities and occasionally a needle of apatite or granule 
of magnetite. r 

When porphyritic cSystals of larger size occur, these, too, are of 
labradorite.® They have usually the same tabular habit, but with a 
length of i to ^ inch, and they are twinned on the carlsbad as well 
as thft-albite la\Y. The principal inclusions are glass- and stone- 
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cavities and smail scraps of augite or granules of magnetite. Some 
basalts in the Talisker district contain porphyritic.felspaA with 
a very unusual crystallographic habit, giving a Aomb-i ph^gd^ 
outlii^. • ^ ^ • • 

''TSie migite occurs either in granules jacked into the interspaces 
bet\jeen the felsplfrs or in little^ sub-ophitic patches partially 
enwrapping-the felspar crystals ; only exceptionallj^in the form of • 
ophitic plates of any extent. It is a brown, as distinguished from 
a green augite, but becomes very pale or almost colourless in thin • 
slices.# Twinning has not been observed. Though we have no ■ 
direct information concerning the composifton of the mineral, it is 
doubtless, as usual in such rocks, an aluminous variety. This may 
be i nferred fr om,the fitct that th^ common decomposition-product 
is a mineral of the chlorite group. It occurs as definite pseudo- 
morphs after augite, as well as in the form of a lining to 
amygdaloidal cavities and as veinlets traversing the felspar, etc. 

It takes*the form of an aggregate of little %^les, usually without 
any definite arrangement in the case of pseudomorphs. It has a 
green colour, though varying in depth of tint in diflerent cases, and 
is strongly pleochroic. Where, however, the scales are of very . 
minute size, so that they overlap one •another in the thickness of 
the slice, the characteristic optical properties are lost, and such an 
aggregate is quite dark between crossed nicols. 

A few of the rocks [e.g. 8697, from Allb Coire Labain, etc.] 
contain^cattered porphyritic crystals of augite, usually of imperfect 
form and apparently corroded. These contain relatively large 
glass-inclusions, as was remarked by Zirkel,* 

One type of basalt is characterised by hypersthenef in addition to 
the monoclinic pyroxene. This mineral has not be«n fcpund in the 
fresh state, but is represented by the unmistakable pse*udomorph8 
of green pleochroic bastke. These are idiomorphic, though not 
very perfectly shaped, and they show^ the usual delicate fibrous 
structure parallel to the vertical axis. 

The olivine of the basaltic lavas may build well-Shaped ciystals, 
but move usually they are imperfect ^d often rounded or co^oded 
to the form of shap^fless grains. The grains have usually diameters 
of to inch, rarely as much as This small size and the 
frequent secondary alteration of the mineral are the reasons why 
olivine is rarely to be identified clearly upon a hand-specimen. In 
some rocks it ts fresh or only slightly serpentinise&^btti^ki many 
others if; is more or less completely pseudomorphed. The raplacing 
substances often observed in various slides are pale green serpen¬ 
tine, dafk brown or red iron-oxide, aftd some nfineral of the rhom- 
bohfdral ^ij^rbonate group (piagnesite, dolomite, qr calcite, not 
discriminated). Two or all of these substances usually occur 
together. The iron-oxide, which seemc to bo amorphous haematite 
in various stages of conversion jio limonite, forms always the 
marginal zone of such ‘a coniposite pseudomorph, th5 interior 
occupied by a serpentine or a cailionate, or both (see Fig. 7). In 

* Unters. nher die mikro^, Zitsammensetzttng und Structur der BascUtgesteine. 
p. 13: 1870. • • 
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some examples again the pseudomorphs are composed mainly of 
some ^undetevmined mineral of ^hich several varieties have been 
n'oticecj, sonfetinies with the general appearance of a mica and 
recalling in some respects the iddingSite of Lawson.* Here again 
there is a copious se^aratipn of r^d iron-oxide, which forms a dense 
margifial crust, anH occupies little veins running into the interior 
(Plate XVII.,^ Fig. 1). The substance which forms tlje buSk of 
these pseudomorphs, though often with patches of sei'pentine 
enclosed, is usually of a very pale tint or almost colourless in a thin 
slice, and gives about the same interference-colours as augife. It 
has a strong cleavage, parallel to the brachypinacoid of the olivine, 
and extinguislies straight, or very nearly straight, with reference to 
this, the least axis of the ellipsoid of elasticity being that perpen- 



Fic. 7.—[9359] X 20. 01ivine-Bas;ilt lava, in AlltDearg Mor, about 2 miles 
S.W. of Sligaclian: showing jjseudomorphs after olivine, composed of 
carbonates with a ])order of iron-oxide. 

dicular to the odea vage. Another variety of pseudomorph of this 
class shbSv? a'-more perfect and regular cleavage, like that of a mica, 
which it also resembles in its interference-colours (Plat^ XVII., 
Fig. 2)! ^ Here the extinction is decidedly oblique, sometimes to 
the extent of 10^ or 12^. The greatest axis of 4he ellipsoid of 
elasticity is the> one most nearly perpendicular to the cle^vagej and 
vibrations in this direction give a pale reddish yellow colour, those 
perpendicular to it a pale ^een. ^he first stage in tlie alteration 
of the oUvine in almost all ou» ^asalts^is the separation of iron- 
oxide, and«the mineral is presunijably of a variety somewhat rich in 
iron. At a late stage both serpentinous pseudomorphs and those 

Dept Gwl Univ. Califs voJ, i., pp. 31, etc., ; 1893. 
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of the class which we have likened to iddingsite sometimes absorb 
part of the iron-oxide again, becoming of a de^ grjpfin coloilr with 
strong pleochroism. We find also pse^idomorplis‘with ^ deep 
red-brown colour, which probably belong to what Professcy Heddle* 
has named ferrite. • I * , 

^Imost all the^ocks contain, though in varying amodnt, an 
opaque black mineral of the iron-ore group. This is usually in • 
» distinct crystals, sharply bounded or with rounded edges and angles, 
and with a diameter of 0*001 to 0*002 inch. Sometimes, and* 
especially in the less fine-textured basalts, the iron-ore occurs in 
shapeless patches, tending to enwrap the felspar crystals, and here 
the diameter may be as much as 0*01 inch. We have not made 
any direct chemical examination of these minute crystals and 
irrains, and their true nature remains in some doubt. Wherever 
any crystallographic outline is shown, as is usually the case, the 
shape is always the familiar octahedral one ef magnetite: no form 
suggestive of ilmenite has been observed! • On the other hand, 
the rocjt analysed yielded 1*81 per cent, of titanic acid, and 
appears to be a typical example, thou^i much of its iron-ore is in 
rather shapeless granules. If we admit the octahedral mineral 
titanomagnetite (Pe 2 Ti 04 ), isomorphou^with magnetite (Fe 2 Fe 04 ),as 
the rhomboliedral ilmenite (FeTiOs) is isomorphous with haematite 
(FeFcOy), we may conjecturally represent the iron-ore in this rock 
as an isomorphous mixture in nearly equal proportions of titano- 
magneiite and magnetite. The trace of chromic oxide found in the 
analysis must also be reckoned to the iron-ore: the manganese, 
nickel, and cobalt belong presumably to* the ferro-magnoieian 
silicates. * 

Minute slender needles of apatite were observed in iome of the 
slides, and tliis mineral is probably generally distributed, though 
not always easily deteclied. ^ 

There remai» only secondary miiferfils due to alteration of 
,the priniiuy constituents. Those most usual iin the general mass 
of the rocks—as distinguished from the aniygdulia—are chlorite, 
ser pentine, calcito, and red iron-oxidg. This last is quite abundant 
in some of the m#re decomposed lavas, being derived fr?5m the 
destruction of olivine and perhaps of augitej as well as by oxidation 
of magnetite. Tt is commonly amorphous, but the minute flakes of 
hmmatite which Zii’kelt notes as abundant in certain basalts of this 
region are perltaps also of secondary origin. * , * 

'Fhe partial decomposition which •has aflected so large a, propor¬ 
tion of* these Imsic lavas somewhat obscures the question of the 
occurretice in them of some residual glassy bas^. It may^safely be 
stated th§t the majority of t^e rocks have been liolpcrystalline, and 
that very few of the more typical basalts can have contained more 
than a small amount* of vitreous matter. Tllere are, however, 
among the finer-textured mibrolitic rocks, ^speci ally those whose 
a ffini ties seem to be rather_w_iflijihe pyroxene-andesites^han with 

* Afin. Mag,, vol. v., p. 29 : 1882. 

t Unters, iiber die mikroak, ZusammenHttung iind Structur der Basedtgesteine, 
p. 71 : 1870. • ^ 
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the basalts proper, some showing ai^interstitial base which may have 
been glassy oiv partly glassy. It is to be presumed that the several 
laV^-flcwvs, as poured forth, formed each at its upper surface a scori- 
aceous crust, probably vich in glassy matter, bfit we have not found 
any case in which such ci'pst is preserved in a recognisable condi¬ 
tion. I'his we maypi'obably attribute to the suBaSrial origin ojthe 
•lavas, each flojy, as soon as formed, becoming at once subject to 
atmospheric degradation, and the scoriaceous crust of a basalt being 
exceptionally easily destroyed. 

The sequence of crystallisation of the several primary minerals, 
excepting only the iron-ores, is always the same; viz. apatite, 
olivine or hj^persthene (these two not being found together), felspar, 
augite. The iron-ore is sometinSes, and perhaps most commonly, 
idiomorphic towards the felspar, sometimes moulded upon it. This 
may perhaps be connected with the varying^conipo^tmip^of the 
irojOnpre (whether more or less titaniferous); but it is also possible 
that thedron-ore ahffi^s began to separate out before the felspar, 
and in some cq^ses continued t6 crystallise after it. We have found 
no evidence of two distinct generations of the iron-ore. It seems 
' to be in general later than the olivine, and is always earlier than 
the augite. * 

The rocks show differences of mic7v^structure which are to be 
correlated partly with the preponderance of one or other of the t\^o 
chief constituent minerals, felspar and aiigite, partly with the 
circumstances in which the consolidation took place. The most 
evident distinction is that between the gra^iulitic*' and the ophitic 
varkities. Both type^ of structure are found in rocks of various 
degrees of fineness of texture, and also in connection with different 
relative proportions (within certain limits) of the constituent 
minerals, ^fhe difierence must therefore be dependent upon the 
circumstances attending consolidation, anfa particular, a^Professor 
Judd* has urged, upon the stage at which differential movement 
within the rock ceased. If the lava-flow had come to rest prior to* 
the crystallisatfon of the augite, that mineral was able to build 
spreadfag plates, moulded upofi the earlier-formed felspar crystals: 
if on other hand movement continued tS a late stage, such 
ophitic plates could nof be formed, or were immediately broken up. 
and the augite consequently occurs in granules. So far as our 
observations go, the “granulitic” type of structure (PL XVII., 
Fig. 3, -4)*is*the more common among these rocks? and especially 
in the ftmygdaloidal varieties^; but the ophitic type (PL XVII., 
Fig. 3, •B) is certainly more common than experience of other 
basaltic lavas would lead us^to expect. We inclfa e to attribute 
this to the sub^erial eruption of the Skye lavas andth^fimall cize 
of the individual flows. Among those examples which we here 
group under the ophitic type, only a minority show the structure 
in its most typical development^: Aany are better described as 
sub-ophitiq, the augite tending to enwraf) the felspar cr 3 »^stal 8 but 

* Quart. Journ. Qeol.Soe,, voL xlii,, p. 76: 1886. Wo follow Prof. Judd 
in usi^ the term ^‘granulitic,” although it is open to objection, not being 
the structure met Vitn in the rocks named granulites. 
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not wholly enclosing them. In the rate case where the angite 
freely encloses the little felspar# [2705], the rock restftnbles^pretijy 
closely a fine-textured micro-ophitic typeset with in some ofotfee 
sills [cf. 9249]. . • 

In varieties rich in augite theiiflicro-stj’ucture sometimes becomes 
modified in other ways. One curious type has the augite partly in 
a rAher ^finely granular form, buf largely in irregular shafts or, 

• blades roughly radiating from certain centres, giving a kind of’ 
ocgllar _structurft (Plate XVIL, Fig. 3, 0). Varieties,rich in, 
felspay and of fine texture assume a different character. In the fine- 
textured rocks the felspar generally tak«s the form of slender 
microlites (Plate XVII., Fig. 3, D), and both the granulitic and the 
ophitic type of structure are met with among such rocks; but when 
there is a marked preponderance of felspar over augite, the micro¬ 
lites tend to p aclt togeth er and assu me a rude para llelism, and the 
rock thus acquires a more special character. This seems t o be 
found rather among the rocks of andfisiti_c af^ities_than among^Ee 
typicaTbasalts, aim Tvith it there snay be ‘a certain amount of 
interstitial base. • • 

There remain the conspicuously jiorphyritic basalts, which, though 
not the prevalent type, are well represented in some parts of the 
area. The best examples which we have examined come from the 
inaccessible cliffs of Talisker. Numerous fallen blocks of the lavas 
(besides others of the sill-rocks) are strewn along the beach, and 
are well known to mineralogist-s for the beautiful crystals of various 
zeolitic minerals which are contained in their drusy cavities. 
Where these latter occur, the rock is always tmuch decomposedJbut 
in other parts—often on the same block—it is perfectly fresh. 
Here it is a dark basalt, with fine-textured ground^ enclosing 
abundant phenocrysts of felspar and showing also little yellow 
grains of elivine. The felspars, up to about ^-inch in length, have 
a peculiar ciyst^l-habit. They are of flfet tabular shape, and present 
^he outline of a rhomb, resembling in this respect, though otherwise 
widely differcTit, the well-known rhomb-porphyries of Norway. 
The angles, however, are in this caae quite sharp. We have not 
been able to isolaie the crystals or to make any satisihctory 
crystallographic determination of their forms. Slices [9803] show 
that they are of medium labradorite, with a maximum extinction- 
angle of about 38° in sections perpendicular to the twdn-lamellsB. 
They have carlsbad- as well as albite-tw’lnning, andra slight zonary 
banding between crossed nicols. TJje little elongfited f^spars of 
the ground-mass are also striated ; the pale brown augite ^as the * 
“granulitic” Iwbit; round grains* of fresh, olivine said little 
oct^fiedra^of magnetite are present in moderate amount. 

In another variety from the Talisker district the porphyritic 
felspars (medium labrad 9 rite) have thq usual habit. The felspars 
of the ground are of more blender shape, and the augite, less 
abundant than before, is f)phiticf. * This rook is very rich in olivine, 
and magnetite is present in fair amount [9804], • 

In the tract surrounding the Cnillins porphyritic basalts are 
exceptional. They make some spread, however, along Allt.Coire 
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Labain, belgw the mouth of the corrie. Here the roclt contains a 
laEge amounfv of epidote, principally replacing the porphyritic 
felspars^; and this is possibly, though not necessarily, to be 
regarded ijs a raetainoi’phic eflect duti to the neighbouring gabbro 
intrusiQii. p • * ' 

A colispicuously hmiigdaloidal character is, a^ has already IjjEsen 
^remarked, generally prevalent. ^It is found in most parts of the 
basalt tract, and in most of the separate flows, and usually affects 
rthe whole thickness of a flow. In some cases a more highly 
vesicular and scoriaceous structure marks the upper surfac® of a 
flow, but in most instainies the scoriaceous crust which probably 
formed the surface of the freshly consolidated lava seems to have 
been destroyed before it was covered by the next outpouring. 
Where h has. not been removed, it is always found to have suffered 
great!}'’ from atmospheric decomposition, and is in great part 
converted into an obscure ferruginous material, too fragile and 
incoherent to admit oS slicing. Good examples may bo studied at 
many localities on the coast, near the Stack at the s putherl y 
point of TalisktV Bay. * 

Although we have not found it practicable^ to map the basic 
lavas except as a whole, it easy to sec that they present consider¬ 
able differences in mineralogical, and doubtless in chemical, 
composition, and in this respect fall under different heads. Sin^-h 
a classification is largely- independent of micro-structure, which, 
as we have seen, is determined in great, part by othor con¬ 
siderations. There are firstly the- olivine-basalts, wliich arc 
probably tho most prcv^alent type. These are of thoroughly basic 
composition' We do not, however, take the presence or absence 
of olivine Ois a griterion to discriminate between the basic and the 
sub-basic Iflvas. Many of our rocks devoid of that mineral are 
probably quite as basic in composition^ as some of those with 
olivine. These %asalts wilhout olivine consist of a medium or 
basic labradorite, abundant augite, and often a rather large, 
amount of ii*ofi-ore. Further there are the hypersthene^^basalis 
(I.^late XVII., Fig. 3, B), in \yhich the rhombic pyroxene may be 
regarded as in some sense taking the placer of olivine, fl’liese 
rocks rather closely resemble some which are widely distributed 
in the Lower Palasozoic volcanic district of the English Lake 
Country. Finally, there are the less basic rocks, some at least of 
which ip^y gn' petrograplucal grounds be styled majiie-andesites. 
Here, ijot only is olivine absent, but magnetite is only a minor 
accessovy, and felspar predominates decidedly over augite. In 
some cases at least <this felspSr is of a more acid^varietytthan in 
the preceding t 3 rpes. Judged by if.s extinction-anglgs in ithe 
slices, it is in some cases andesine and even oligoclase. In rocks 
containing felspal of these relatively aoid kinds augite is only 
sparingfy present, and the mass cAmsists chiefly of a plexus of 
small naifrow felspar crystals giving a stfucture comparable with 
that of many trachytes. There is, however, a considerable amount 
of magnetite in minute grains, and often abundant little specks 
of secondary ferric oxide. Andesites of this type, both amygdal- 
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oit^l and non-amygdaloidal, comeJrQm Allt Pearg Mdr. near 
Sligachan, and other places [2684, 2625, etc.]. ^ * • 

Not only have we found it impracticable to map olli; subdivi^ons 
of the lava-group based on the sequence of different petrogfaphical 
types, but such information ^^we have gained on this f)oint from 
the sliced specimens and from specific gravity determ^ations 
renflers ^t very doubtful whether* any simple sequence could be^ 
made out even from a much larger mass of date. It appears 
that more and less basic lavas are intimately associated, and^ 
alterijate with one another. The lowest lavas were specially 
examined in this connection, as belongigig to an easily defined 
horizon, though not necessarily the same in different localities. 
In most places where the base of» the group is exposed the lowest 
lavas are decidedly basic, but sub-basic rocks are in some cases 
associated. Thus at Creagan Dubha, near Beiiin Dearg Mhdr (of 
Strath), the lowest of all are andesites, then follow typical basalts, 
but abcfve these andesitic lavas come on agaiji. At other horizons 
in the series we find a similar alternation of different types, and 
the difficulty is much increased by the fact that thfe amygdaloidal 
lavas, which in most parts largely predominate, are 'often too 
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Fig. 8.— Section along Allt Dearg Mor, near Sligachan : scale, inch to a 
mile. The general direction is N.E.-S.W., but the liiie is made to 
follow the principal bends of the stream. A number of dykes and a few 
thin sills arc shown, the latter indicating the gencrAl di^f of the lava- 
group. 

• A. Amygtialoidal lavas, usually much decayed. 

#B. Hypersthene-Basiilt. • * 

C. Ajnygdaloidal Andesite. 

D. Basalt, very rich in olivine. 

much decomposed to permit their* •being referred confidently-to 
recognised types {see Fig. 8). 

One negative characteristic of the basic lavas of Skye deserves 
notice. Professor Judd* has pointed out an interesting difference 
between these basaltic lavas of the Byito-Icelandic province and 
those, Also of late geological age, in Bohemia, the l^tfel, Auvergne, 
etc. ^Q]gforeigii_basalts /requenfly^ encjqse nqdujar ciiystallirie , 
patchesoT^ivine, or of olivine and enstatite. Whether* they be 
early crystalline segregations tioafed up frbm the dSep-seated 
sofirce of the lavas or actwal fragments detached from concealed 
rock-masses—a distinction which in some cir 9 umstances may be 
more apparent than’^eal—these nodules may be regarded as 
foreign bodies enclosec^ in the •basalts: tliey are what Lacroixt 
styles" enclaves homoeg^nes.’^ ^uch inclusions are nqt met with 

* Quart Joum. Oeol, Soc.^ vol, xlii., p.*70: 1886. 

+ A. Lacroix, Les enclaves des roches volcaniquea^ Macon, ^1893, p. 8.^ 
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in the British lavas. Further, the lavas in our area do not, so far 
as oui;obs6r7’'ations go, carry inclusions of other rocks—troctolite, 
ahgrthosite,, and especially gabbro and granite—such as are 
found ‘abundantly in some of the neighbouring intrusive rocks. 
With this negativor characteristic of our basaltic lavas we may 
perhajjis correlate another, viz. the comparative rarity of 
conspicuous porphyritic crystals. This subject will be fnore 
fully discussed in the chapter devoted 'to xenolitliic inclusions, f 
Even enclosed fragments accidentally picked up (the “ enclaves 
enallogenes ’’ of Lacroix) are very rare in the basaltic l^vas of 
Skye, and when they fiire found it is in association with special 
circumstances. We have alread}^ mentioned one locality, a little 
N.E. of Loch Ciiil na Creig, nqar Strollamus, where little frag¬ 
ments of sandstone occur rather abundantly. This is not far from 
a place where the lavas are seen to have broken in an irregular 
fashion through the Torridon Sandstone. It is also worthy of 
note that the lavas heve rest u]>on a conglomerate (a river-gravel 
of the volcanic epoch) composed wholly of material from the 
Torridon Sandstone j which suggests another possible source for 
the unustial occurrence of enclosed fragments in the basalt. 
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Cawses of Altoraiions in the Basic -il# 


CHAPTER IV. 

JIasic IjAvas; Alterations and MetamobphTsm. 

The first subject wiiich calls for notice under this head is the 
partial decay which has afiected in varying degree the greater part 
of our basaltic lavas. Indeed very few of these rockg can be 
considered as absolutely in their pristine condition, consisting 
wholly of products from igneous fusion. There are good reasons 
for believing that only a part of tlie^ alteration observed is 
attributable to what may be strictly termed*'‘ weathering,” i.e. the 
agency*of surface waters percolating Jlie rocks a*d carrying the 
atmospheric gases and other substances in solution. We have at 
least to consider tlie possibilit)^, apd indeed probability, that * 
many of the effects may be due to the action of -water of volcanic 
q^irjin held, in vesicles and otherwise, in the lavas themselves; and 
possibly too of other‘‘mineralising agents,” although these have 
left little clear trace of their presence.^ Such action, conducted 
presumably at relatively high temperatures, and not long subse¬ 
quent to the outpouring of the lavas, would properly be regarded 
rather as the final phase of vulcanicity' tlian as ^ a later* and 
independent event. 

The question liere raised is one having a far wider ]Jearing than 
is impliq^ in its applmation to the Skye basalts, and a general 
discussion of it would not be in placet here. It*is worthy of note, 

^ however, that a comparison of these Tertiary lavas with similar 
* ones of Pala3o:^oic age in various parts of Rritaii^ iloes not bring 
out any aj^parent relation between the antiquity of the several 
rocks and their s^ate of preservatit)n. It is instructive;^ too,* to 
obsei've that the intrusive sills intercalatecj among the Skye lavas, 
and the dykes which intersect them, are alu’ays in a fresher 
condition than the lavas themselves, although the mineral com¬ 
position is sinjilar and no very great difierence of age can in some 
cases be presumed. Still more striking is a compsirisoti* between 
the ordinary basaltic lavas of the plateau country mid their « 
metai^orphosed representatives bordering the large • plutonic 
intrusions. It is clear from the phenomena to be described below 
that the*latter w'ere at thtf._lirae of these, intrusions in the same 
altered condi tion as the former are^now; while it is also evident 
that since the metamorphism» which* transformed the decomposi¬ 
tion-products into ne\u substances, largely of specie? identical 

* No datolite or other boron miners has been recorded froxri' the Tertiary 
volcanic district of Britain. Some apc^phyllites contain a small amount of 
fiuorine, and this is the case in the only specimen from Skye yet analysed. 
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with the original igneous minerals of the iJasalts, these rocks 
have ^ffeifed no further noticeable change. We may fairly infer 
frofli this thal the alternation, of the kind here considered, in the 
plateau basalts as now seen, has been efFected.alniost wholly within 
a quite limited time imniediafcQly* following their extrusion. 
Withofit pursuing ihe question farther, we shall, for convenience 
^ of description at least, endeaveur to separate two kinds of altera¬ 
tion in the basaltic lavas : one belonging to the closing* phase of , 
volcanic^activity and effected by the agency of heated water; the 
other, still in progress, due to atmospheric action and pi^perly 
described by the term weathering. 

Alteration of the former kind is everywhere observable, except 
where its effects have been obliterated by subsequent thermal 
metann^rphism; but it is most notable in those rocks which are 
most conspicuously amygdaloidal. Doubtless these are the lavas 
which held most water when they solidified. The process has 
consisted mainly in abstraction of material from the "body of 
the rock, and especially from tthe felspars, to fill or partially fill 
the vesicles, fissures, or other vacant spaces. Such material is 
deposited* in the vesicles and other cavities in new forms, viz. as 
minerals, usually, into the constitution of which the water itself 
enters. In this way the vesicles of the lava have become 
amygdules and the larger cavities druses. The smaller spaces M'e 
always filled, the larger Qnes partially filled or only lined : where 
empty vesicles are found it is only because subsequent Ay^J^ther- 
ing has removed the contents. 

It is the amygdules* and druses in the basalts that have made 
many places in Skye famous wdth mineralogists. We reproduce 
here, from ^various sources, chemical analyses of a number of the 
minerals. • 

I. Thomsonite, near Sfcinscholl: anal. Hcddle, Min. Mag.^ vol. v., 
p. 110 : 1883. Lfjsfc 0‘848 per cent, moisture at 100® C. , 

TL Ditt»,^torr; ibid., p. 120. 

III. Ditto (Faroclite), Storr* anal. Heddle, Phil. Man. (4), vol. xiii., 
p. 53 : 1857. • 

Ditto, Portree : ibid. 

V. Ditto, Uig : ibid., p. 54. 

Vr. Ditto, Uig, another specimen ; ibid. 

Vn. Ditto, Old Man (»f Storr: anal, Thomson, cit. Heddle, Min. of 
Scot , vol. ii, p. U.1. 

VTll.^Scol^zite, Portree; anal. Heddle, ibid., p. 106. * ^ 

IJ- Ditto, Storr : ibid. Tke total is there given as 05‘55. 

X. Mesolitc, Taliskor ; anal. Hcddle, Phil. Mag. (4), vol. xiii., p. 51 : 

f 1857. ^ c 

XL Ditto, Ston*: ibid., j>. 52. 

XII. Ditto, ^ilmuir: ibid. « , - 

XIII. Ditto, near Stcinscholl: anal. Hcddle, Min. Mag., vol. v,, p, 118 : 

^ 1883. Lost 0'9 pey cent, moisture gt 100® C. 

XrV; Uirite, near Uig: mean of dti$>licate analyses by Heddle, Afin. 

, May., vol. v., p. 27 : 1882.. * 

XV. I^umontice, Snizort: anal. Connell, cit. Hintze, Heddle, and 
others. 

XVL Ditto, Storr : anal. Scott, Edin. New Phil. Journ., vol liii., p. 284 : 

. 1862* 
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XVIL 

. xvm. 

.^XIX. 

x*x. 

XXI. 

XXIL 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXY. 

XXVI. 

XXVIT. 

XXVIII. 

xxii. 

XXX. 

XXXI. 

XXXII. 

XXXITI. 

XXXIV. 

XXXV 


XXXVL 

XXKVll 


Ditto, Skyo : anal. Mallot, Ame7\ Joum, Sc\, (2), vol. xxii., p. 179 : 
.1856. * 

Diftp, Storr: anal. Hoddle, Min. of Scot., vol. ii., p. 91: 1901. 
Dit*o, Storr: ibyl. 

Ditto, ?Skyo: mean of duplioate analyses by Bubo and Delffs, 
Fogg: Ann„ vol. lix., p. % 1843. 

Stilbite (Sphiurostilbite), Storr : anal. Heddle, Greg and Lettaom’s 
Manual, p. 164 : 1858. • 

Ditto (Hypostilbite), SCye: anal. Haughton, Phil. ^ Mag. (4), 
volf xiii., p. 609 : 1857. 

Levyne, Quir.aing : anal. Heddle, Min. of Scot., vol. ii., p. 96: 

1901. ^ 

Chabasite, blue, Taliskor : anal. Heddle, ibid., p. 93. 

Ditto, white, Talisker : ibid. 

Acadialite (Chabasite), Talisker : ibid. 

Gmelinite, ?Skye : anal. Berzelius, cit. Hoddle, ibid, p. 90. 
Analcime, Talisker : anal. Heddle, ibid., p. 97- 
Gyrolite, Storr: anal. Anderson, Phil. Mag. (4), vol. i., p. 113: 
1851. 

Apophyllite, Storr; anal. Hoddle, Afin. of Scot., vol. ii., p. 81 : 

1901. Wi^i 0*7 of iluoriiie. * 

Pectolite, Storr ; anal. Scott, Edin. New Phil. Journ., vol. liii., 
p. ^0 ; 1852. • 

.Ditto, Talisker: anal. Heddle, Phil. Mag. (4), vol. ix., p. 253: 
1855. 

Okenite, An Leth Allt, Locli Brittle : anal. Stuart Tliomson, 
Trans. Gcol. Soc, Glasg., vol. ix , p. 2.51 : 1893. 

Ditto, Duiian Earr an Sguirr : anal. Heddle, ibid. « 

Saponitc, olive, Storr: anal. Heddle, Trans, llog. Soc. FAin., 
vol. xxix., p 1(^0; 1879. Lost 13*652 per cent, moisture at 
100° C. . 

Ditto, white, Quiraing . ibid, Jjost 15*536 per cent, moisture at 
100° C. 

Ditto, yellow,* Quiraing: ibid., p 101. Lost 15*1.32 i)er cent, 
ftioisture at 100° C. 


The minerals which contribute to fill th^ amygdaloid cyid geodic 
cavities of the Ixisalts are #^ery numerous. Most^cominon of all 
are zeolites in great variety, several occurring togetlier in the 
large arnygdujes of certain localities. In additioji to radiating 
fibrous aggregates, which often occupy the smaller and more 
spheric|il cavities, chabasite,* analcime, and^ stilbite are very 
frequently recognised.^ From mineralogical works a long list 
might be compiled,* including thomsonite, mesolite, faroelitc, 
laumontite, gyrolite, pectolite, apophyllite (with tesselite), prehnite 
scolezite, gmelinite, levyne,* heulandite, epistilbite, ^sj^haerostilbite, 
acadialijjc^ anil uigite. Some of the last-named are of rare and 
exceptional occurrence. Among localities known to collectors for 
the variety and beauty of tl^eir crystals are Talisker B.'jy, the 
Storr, the Quiraing, and a spot about a mile north of the last. 
Where two or*more zeolites occur*in the same cdvity, tfiey 
form successive coats more or less regjilarly disposed. The 
larger cavities are often not complojiely filled, the central space 
being eitl?er empty ©r occupied- ,by wa^er giving an alkaline 
reaction. , . 

* For our present purpose, such kydrous silicates as apophyllite, pectolite, 
and gyrolite may b,e loosely grouped with the zeolites. 
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While zeolites and allied minerals are usually the chief, and 
often the sole, contents of the* amygdules, they, are 'frequently 
accompanied by other substances, and sometimes ^ve placeiutp 
them entirely. Among these may be, mentioned chloritic 
minerals, which seem to Ifeleitg to HeddHe’s division of the 
saponites as distinguished from the chlorites proper: indfed he 
has identified the species saponit# from more than one locality. 
• Calcite is not infrequent, and in some places occur dhalcedony and 
onyx, less frequently crystalline quartz. Epidote i% locally 
abundant, especially near the gabbro border, where it may 
possibly be connected with metamorphisii» due to that rock. In 
a few places iron-oxides (haematite and limonite) occur in 
quantity. Finally bitumen or asphalte is known, though not 
common, and Heddle states that calcite sometimes cor^ains a 
considerable amount of this substance, while petroleum partly fills 
cavities at Talisker.'^ 

It can*scarcely be doubted that the conteniss pf the amygdules are, 
generalljj speaking, derived from thefrocks tlfemselves, and carried 
to the cavities, where they occur, dissolved in water, ^hich need not 
have had any extensive circulation, mmeralq 

might be expected frQm»such a souvqq. It is notice¬ 
able that the zeolites are mostly lime-zeolites or such soda-lime- 
zcftlites as have lime for their principal base, the soda-zeolite 
analcime being almost the only exception.t It is reasonable to 
suppose,that the original composition of the basalt, save as regards 
water, is represented by an analysis of the rock mcliisive of the 
amygdules. The partial decomposition of .some of the original 
minerals and the transference of derived materials to*the vesicles 
were, it seems highly probable, carried on at aomejvhat high 
temperatures; the process being not an accident of “weathering” 
long posterior to and ind^endent of the extrusion of the lavas, but 
rather a final r^isult of the volcanic Energy its61f. The partial 
pnmaking of these basaltic rocks andthe'concurrent infilling of their 
vesicles and other cavities may have begun as s®on as the lavas 
were solid, and continued throughout their cooling.J We know at 
least that the pro<»ess was complete prior to the next events of 
which we have record in the district, the intrusions of the perido- 
tites and gabbros; for the amygdules are metamorphosed in common 
with the rest of the rock in the vicinity of the peridotite, gabbro, 
and granite masses. * 

If tlA filling of the vesicles by z^lites and other hiinSrals took 
place during the cooling of the lavas, and was a process requiring 
a prolonged tin^e, it follows that th» earlier-formed minerals must 
have crys^p-llised at higher temperatures than those which followed. 


* See Heddle, Mineralog^of Scotland, 1901. From the same work we may 
add the sulphide tetrahedrite and, of very rare occurrence, native copper 
coated with malachite. • • * * 


t Even the analcime, in the only specimen analysed 
amount of lime. The absence of natroTite is especially ti 


, contains a notable 


especially to be remarked. 


i Of, Sir A. Geikie, Ancient Volcanoes 9f Great Britain, vol. ii., p. 189 ; 
1897. 
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The data aje wanting which would enable us to apply this test. 
We nfight expect the content in water of t)ie various compounds 
t« Gifford sorfle clue, and J. D. Dana,* writing many years ago on 
this siibject, with special reference "to the Lake Superior region, 
remarked that the earlier niinevafs^n* general contain less water in 
their cl)mposition rtian the later. This rule, however, holds good 

• only partially in Skye. Quartz and calcite are. as might baexpected, 
always the earliest minerals in the amygdules in which they 

• respectii^ely occur, but the chloritic minerals come next, before even 

the least liydrous of the zeolites. Of tlie latter, too, chabasit«, with 
as much as 20 per cent.*of water, has usually crystallised first of all, 
though it is exceptionally found on both stilbite and aiialcimo. 
Apophyllite is found crystallised on gyrolite, this on mesolite and 
thomsohite, and mesolite on analcime, all in accordance with their 
percentages of water; but elsewhere analcime occurs on mesolite 
and even on apophyllite. It is clear that more than, one factor 
goes to determine particular mineral formed at any epoch, 
one being probably the relatfve proportions of linuj and. soda in 
solution. , * 

The changes in progress in the rocks at the time when the 
amygdules were filled were o\’idently of a kind which resulted in the 
production chiefly of zeolites. In these minerals tlie molecular 
ratios • 

CaO h^Na-^O : Al.O^ : SiO, 


vary from 1:1:2 (thonisonite, mesolite, etc.) to 1: 1:4 
(analcime and launionlite), or exceptionally 1:1:6 (stilbite); thus 
corresponding generally, excepting the water, with the composition 
of th(^ telsj^ars frcjm which they are derived. It ap])ears, therefore, 
that the lime and soda, alumina, and silica have been abstracted 
from the fulspariiinjhe sanyi proportioni^hs they presetil in those 
minerals. Tliis is very different from what occfirs in ordinary 
weathering, ajul points to different conditions, of whi(di high tem¬ 
perature is douT)tIeHS one.t 


Turning now to tiye trealhering, the contrast becomes very 
apparent. The results here are, in tlie eailier stages, a partial 
chloritisation of the aiigite, Hcr 2 ')entinisation of the olivine, carbona- 
tisation of the felspars, etc., witli some sej)avation of siliiia. In the 
later stages wm find complcjte disintegration of the rock, the^iriginal 
minerals btung totally destroyed. This has happened to some 
extent during the volcanic junlod itself, whenever any noteworthy 
pause oefeurred in "tlie outpouring of the lavas, tKd surface of the 
last solidified ^ow being thus exposed to subaoriai •agentl? of 

destruction until jt was covered by a new outburst. These old 

• • * 


*Amer, Joum. Set., vol. xlix., j>p. 49-6#: 1846. 

+ The wdll-known occurrence of ze^ol^cs formed from thermal waters in 
Homan masonry at Plombier^s, etc,, has an obvious bearing on this question, 
and the processes by which zeolitic minerals have been artificially produced 
are equally instructive. See Daulfr^e, Eludes synth^tioues de aiolooit exp^ri- 
mentak, 1879. • 
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land-surfaces are ^marked by ferruginous, or siliceous and 
ferruginous, clays of compo^tion very different* from* that 
of the basalts. ^e change consist?, besideS* hydratiai;, 
in the removal of • a larg» part of the substance df the 
original rock, and the severtil* ingredients iwve been removed in 
very different proportions. The alkalies and most of the lifiie are 
readily carried off; and part of the •silica, and usually of the iron, 
• goes also, the behaviour of these two constituents differing in 
different cases. This results in a relative enrichment in alumina, 
a subatance which does not enter into easily soluble compounds, 
and the rock is reduced to a clay, siliceous •!’ ferruginous according 
to the proportions of silica and iron-oxide which remain. The 
process, ideally complete, would, give rise to a clay consisting 
practically of hydrated alumina; but this final stage does n3t seem 
to have been reached in the basaltic district of Skye. Here in the 
most altered deposits the alumina is probably still combined with 
silica. • » , 

Several writers have remarked the occuiTence of beds of clmjf 
usually more or less ferruginous, iiiterbcdded amonjf the basalts in 
the northern and western parts of Skye. Macculloch* noticed 
them especially in the great Tal jske r •cliff (Beinn nan Cuithean), 
where the number of beds varies from eight or nine to twelve, 
fifteen, or even more in the precipitous face of 900 feet. Boue 
mentioned a reddish or purplish “bola^” substance in the same 
iieighbojirhood. In 1882 Heddle noticed a similar ferruginous 
clay, usually of a deep red colour, forming layers one or two feet 
thick at the Quiraing, and occurring also in a repeated series of 
beds at the Storr. He gave an analysis of the substance (column 
1. below), and pointed out its identity with the so-calle^ plinthite 
of Antrim. The latter (A) had been regarded by Tht»mson as a 
distinct mineral, but i^pidy a type of many clays in the Antrim 
district. The substance examined by Ifeddle is dolibtless of similar 
nature to that at Talisker, for elsewhere he remarks at this place 
“bands of plinthite, of some inches in thickn^sp, zoning the 
cliffs horizontallv from bottom to .top at distances of about 40 
feet.^t ^ . 

In 1890 Sir A. Geikie drew attention again to the clays inter¬ 
calated among the basalt-flows betAveen Lochs Brittle and Dun- 
vegan, and especially to the cliff at Rudlia nan Clach, north of 
Talisker Bay, \j;here “some conspicuous bands of lilac and red are 
interspA’sed among the basalts,”+ 41 e suggested tliSt tlfe^ might 

be worth examination from the economic ])oint of view, as a^ossible 
source pf alunynium; the clays of tlie basalt ip district of Antrim 
beiijg well kncJwn to include some of tlie bauxite type, which have 
been utilised for that indusfty. The analj^sis B, ttirnished by the 
Antrim Iron Ore Company, represents one of frhese Irish clays of 
such a grade as can be worked profitabl)^ as bauxite, and C a less 
siliceous sample which, im the dry state, musf consist to Irhe extent 

* Description of the Western Islands oT Scotland^ vol. i., pp. 376, 377: 1819. 

tM-in. Mag.^ vol. iv., p. xiii.: 1880. • 

I Quart, xTourn. Ged. Soc,, vol, lii,, pp, 339, 340 : 1896, • . 




I. Ferruginous clay (“ plinthito ”), Quiraing, Skye: anal. M. F. 
Heddle, Min, Mag.^ vol. v., p. 26; 1882. , 

A. Ferruginous cla5,; brick-i'ed (“ plintliite ”), Antrim: anal. Thos. 

Thomson, Outlines of ^Mineralogy, vol. i., p. 323 (in 7th ed,, 
1H36). 

B. Bauxite clay, Antrim. 

0. Bauxite clay, less siliceoUs, Ballynure, Antrim. 

D. Ferruginous and siliceous clay, bluish grey, southern p.art of 
Antrim : anal. Apjohn, see Delesse, Ann. des mines, sp'. .), 
vol. xii,, p. 419: 1857.' 


of 86 to 89 per cent, of the mineral bauxite, tf^jAl^Oe. More than 
20, per cent, of silica or 3 per cent, of iron is detrimental to the 
purpose in view, and consequently material such as that analysed 
by Heddle. would be without value. The Company named have 
liad partia‘i analyses made of samples of clays from Wkye, whicli 
appeared to be promising for the bauxite-industry, but t;he re.sidts 
were of a disappointing kind. The General Manager, Mr Arch. 
Livingstone, has kindly communicated the particulars, as below. 
The specimeifs" were from Rudlia nan Clacli, from Talisker, and 
fr^m near the Talisker Distillery at Carbost. on Loch Harport. 
Each gave about 17 per cent, of moisture. « 

vSiO, Fe.O., 

Rudha nan Clach (from “ Iron Ore Bed’^) 32*37 19*09 

Dot (under the “Iron Ore Bed”) - - 33*-1^ 17*68 

Stream above Talisker Farm - - 34*86 15;60 

Quarry above Talisker Distillery - - 51*88 12*95 

Do.,‘ another sample - - - -46*1/' 14-36 

At or neanthe same place - ^ - - 45*85 ^ 14*35 

The first three are evidently of the “plinthite” type, and are 
both too ‘siliceous arid too fernfginous for use; while the other 
three depaii; still further from the bauxite standard. These latter 
resemble in their content of sijica another type of clay from Antrim, 
occurring at the base of the volcanic series (see column D). 
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Mr H. B. Woodward, who mapped the basalts in the vicinity of 
Portree for the Geological Sur^y, collected in 1894^*speoimen 
bearing much apparent resemblance to the t*ish bauxi!« from Leac; 
Aghamnha, on the south side of Portree Harbpur, and has supplied 
a note on the subject: “A saflipl(» was sent to Mr J. Hort Player, 
who very kindly examined it and made a partial analysis? this 
showed that the rock contained only^bout 30 per cent, of alumina, 
^nd it was evidently a somewhat altered volcanic ash—possibly a 
material from which bauxite might ultimately be produced by 
natural# causes. The occurrence of bands of hardened red clay 
among the bedded basalts is well known.* Bands of this nature, 
approaching to lithomarge, occur at Bei\ Tianavaig and other 
localities.” • 

It will be seen that our present knowledge scarcely warrairts any 
expectation that workable banxite-cla 3 ^s of importance will be found 
in Skye. Further, although the samples of clays examined contain 
enough ifon-oxide to render them unsuitable/or this purpose, we 
have not discovered among the Skye l*asalts aflj" important bedded 
iron-ores such as accompany the Irisli clays, and have*been Avorked 
concurrently with them. An important difference between the two 
districts is to be noted in this conn^tion. While the basaltic 
gi’oup of Skye appears to be iTidivisible, that of Antrim falls 
int» two well-marked sub-groups, separated in time by an interva l 
wliich may have been very considerable.. During this interval, 
while th^ Lower Basalts remained for a long time an exposed land- 
surface, the pisolitio iron-ores, the bauxites, lithomarges, and boles, 
and the associated jdant-beds were formed, and they now divide the 
Upper from the Lower Basalts. In addition there are«in Antrmi 
minor beds of ferruginous clays intercalated among the Jpasalts at 
various liori/ons, and it is witli these, not with the maiiFdeposits, 
that the ocaniTences in Sljye are to be paralleled. 

Brick-red ferruginous clays, resnlting«from the decomposition of 
tlje basaltic lavas and doubtless of the same general character as 
the “plinthite” analj^sed by Ileddle, are widely*distributed, 
especially in the western part of the^area surveyed, and may often 
be observed runningrfis narrow bands along the face of the precipi¬ 
tous cliflFs between Loch Brittle and Loch Harport. In a few cases, 
where they are associated with decomposed tuffs and impure 
carbonaceous seams, these clays m ay hav e been formed in shallow 
pools into whicl^ the material was waihS, but in general they are 
to be regarded as due to the decomposition of the ISva fii*place. 
This is often shown by the occurrence of intermediate stages of 
decay, giving a ^raduaj t yan sition from ordinai^y basalt to,typical 
“plii^thite'^ arid in some cases a mygd ules are evident in a rock 
which is otherwise completely converted to red clay. As a rule 
the seams do not exceed^ very few inches in thitkness, but there 
are exceptions to this rale. The thicicest mass which we have 
observed reached between three four feet. ‘This is in Piskavaig 
Burn, about 700 yards above the hamlet : its lateral extent cannot 
be traced. Basalts showing various ^stages of this kind of altera¬ 
tion, down to typical plinthite, may have a thickness of 10 or 15 
D 
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feet, as in the burn above Drj^noch Farm, near Loch Harport, 
-andlhe Gfe^i Galadale burn, west of the m^uth of Loch Eynort. 

The basaltic lavas ain the vicinity^ of the large gabbro and granite 
intrusions invariably show the''effebts^of thermal metamorphism in 
greater or less degree. In some places on the west side of the 
'Cuillins the transformation *they have suffered is su^h that to 
ordinary inspection the true nature of the rocks is almost completelji 
disguised; but in general the altered lavas fire still easily recognis¬ 
able as such, though manifestly changed to some extents They 
assume a dark grey cdlour, and are tougher and more compact than 
the unaltered rocks, breaking with a more splintery fracture. The 
aniygdules, instead of perishing more rapidly, are now more 
durable than the body of the rock, and are prominent on a 
weathered face. 

It is always found that the first indications of change appear in 
the chloritic and other alteration-products of the basalts and the 
contents of ^he aniygdules.'*" In other words, products formed at 
relatively low temperatures were affected more readily than minerals 
originally crystallised from igneous fusion. Indeed, many obser¬ 
vations, in this district an?l elsewhere, point to the fact that hydrous 
compounds with part of their water only loosely held, and carbonates 
in the presence of available silica, enter into new combinations 
on a quite moderate elevation of temperature. With progressive 
metamorphism the essential minerals of the rock becoijie in turn 
unstable, the augite being transformed before the felspar. 
r The most conspicuous secondary minerals in tlie general mass 
of the nfetamorphosed rocks are a greenish or yellowish-green 
rather fibrous liornblende and a brown biotite, separately or often 
together.' Fjid ^e is often found, and to considerable distances 
from the intru^ms, in rocks showiivg but little other change; 
but it cannot be assnmefl that this mineral i s alw ays a product of 
thermal m eta^ norphism. Of the hornblende and biotite, the former 
comes usuaRjf from direct transformation of the augite, a kernel of* 
.which is often left unchanged in the partially metamorphosed 
rocks. The hiutite, on the other hand, seenr.s from its disposition 
to be derived in great part from chloritic and other alteration- 
products of the original rock: for example, it occurs as minute 
flakes disseminated through the felspar [2709]. Presumably the 
presence of alkalies and a‘deficiency of lime in spots where chloritic 
matet^al was collected would tend to determine the fortnation of 
biotite- rather than hornblende. It is clear, however, that- the latter 
mineral too may aometimes'be formed from the a^terationeproducts, 
for we find it occupying little veins [2699], or Ofi actinolitic 
needles embedded in an aggregate of yellowish-green chloritic 
material [2701]. Many, of the slide? show biotite forming in 
preference to hornblende in immediate proximity to grains of 
magnetite, which Tiave proba*bly furnished some iron for the 
purpose ‘[7128, etc.]. ♦ 

* A few examples have been described in Quart. Journ, Geol, 8oc.^ voL Hi,, 
pp. 386, 387 ; t896. 
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The felspar of the basalt is Qften quite unchanged ip. the less 
metamorphosed rocks,* although the augite maybe far adviced 
towards total replacement by the minerals already •mentjoned^ 
The earliest change s^n in the* felspar is a clearing of the crystals 
from the slight turbidity whi(?h* they often* show in the^ non- 
metamorphosed rocks; in the most^altered rocks the felspars are 
completely*re-ciystallised, and little trace may remain pf the original 
%iicro-structure of the rock. It is doubtful to what extent the 
original magnetite of the basalt is also recrystallised. • 

The hiost interesting metamorphic effects are found in connection 
with the amygdules. We have seen thaf these, in a very large 
proportion of the Skye basalts, consist of zeolites, two or more 
being often associated within the same cavity. In the meta¬ 
morphosed roclvs the amygdules present a dead-white aspect not 
unlike that seen in many of the unchanged lavas, but they are 
notably harder, and on examination are found to be of felspar. 
This conversion of lime- and lime-soda-aiblUes into lime-soda’- 
felspars by thermal metamorphism is one that migljt be expected 
on chemical grounds, although it does hot appear to have been 
recorded from other districts. In many cases it must involve 
little more total chemical change than the expulsion of the water, 
and it is indeed merely a restoration of the original minerals of 
which the zeolites are the degraded representatives. 

The felspars in these metamorphosed •amygdules (PI. XVII., 
Pigs. 4 and 5) form an aggregate of interlocking crystals or allotrio- 
mprphic crystal-grains with a somewhat dusty appearance in thin 
slices. Often they are apparently untwin^ed, but fine twyi- 
lamellation is also very frequently seen. MeasurementsB of extinc¬ 
tion angles in different cases indicate oligoclase, andasine, and 
andesine-labradorite, besides more basic varieties, and fnore than 
one of thesB may occur irpiivtimate association. Probably the kind 
of felspar formefl in any particular part of an amygdule depended 
npon the composition of the zeolitic substance at that spot, for we 
have reason to believe that in ordinary thermal fnbtainorphism 
interchange of material is restricted>vithin very narrow limits.* 
That the transformaffion of the zeolites into felspars took place very 
readily, i.e. djd not de^nd a yejy^J^vate^emperature, appears 
from the fact that it has occurred in specimens which exhibit no 
other sign of metamorphism [7460]. Further, we have found 
little indication*of the replacement being a gradual^ pro^gss, for 
only rarely do a few patches of uncSiangod zeolite remaii\ln the 
heart of the new-formed felspar [7127]. ^ 

Felspifrs are ^ften the only contents of the metamorphosed 
amygdulesf but in other caseg,we find various minerals in addition, 
doubtless when the zeolites have occupied the original cavity in 
company with chloritic •material, calcite, etc. Epidote is a not 
infrequent associate of the felsf5ar,^in grains or imperfect crystals— 
always at or near the boundary ofthe amygdule, and sometiAes form- 

*Se0 Barker and Marr, Qiuirt Jovm, Oeol, Soc,y vol. xlix., pp. 368, 369 : 
1893. • 
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ing a continuous border, which litfs mainly within the boundary but 
niay*al 80 encroach slightly upon tlie general mass of the rock. It 
'iSof.e^ier crystallisrtcion than the new felspar, which is often 
seen to be moulded upon it (Plat^ XVII.,'Fig. 5). The epidote 
is nearly colourles's in thin §libes. Its bi-refringence is very 
variable, and some of the crystals appear to be rather zoisite than 
epidote. Probably the mineral formed at any spot depended 
upon the relative quantities of lime and iron available for it^ 
composition. Occasionally a few rose-coloured grains indicate 
some content of manganese, and may be termed witharaite‘[7461]. 
In other slices an au^ite mineral, perhaps n,uilacolite, and a fibrous 
faint-green hornblende occur as constituents of the metamorphosed 
amygdules. They may be intimately associated with felspar to 
build* a crystalline aggregate of fine texture. They have 
crystallised before the latter mineral, and needles and fibres of the 
horublende are seen penetrating both the felspar and certain 
small J3atches of quartz which occur only sparingly*! 

Summarily, tliese metanftrphosed basic lavas have, the same 
general • characteristics as have been described for similar rocks 
elsewhere— e.g,, for those of Lower l^aljeozoic ag(? near the granites 
of tShap and Eskdale in the English Lake District; but the Skye 
basalts present a special feature of interest in the abundant for¬ 
mation of felspars at the expense of zeolites in the amygdaldidal 
cavities. 

The effects described are the most usual results of tliermal 
metamorphism in the basalts, and may be observed in various 
stages of development to distances of half a mile or more from the 
boundaries’ of the large plutonic masses. In some places, how¬ 
ever, chafiiges of a more radical kind mark a higher grade of 
metamorphism, in which the basalts may almost lose all semblance 
to the appeara?jce of their unaltei'ed representatives, • This most 
extreme stage of mefamorphisiu, involving complete reconstitution 
of tlie rocks, is found in some of the basaltic lavas in conta^st 
with the gabHrosand peridotites on the western and soutli-western * 
fringe of the Cuillins. A .good locality for studying the effects 
is near a little tarn to the N.E. of An Sgurtian, not far from the 
boundary of tlie gabbro. Here are dark-grey finely crystalline 
rocks with amygdules often indicated by small lighter ovoid 
patches or light rings with a dark interior. A thin slice [8731] 
showSi i;hat .the component minerals, olivine, meignetitc, augite, 
and /«lspar, with the possible exception of the first, are all new- 
built. ^ The micro-structurci is precisely that of the rocks termed 
pyrqx^ie-granuli^s* by this German petrograpbers. The augite 
forms rounded granule.s, and the jnagnetite, thougL sometimes 
with an indication of the octahedral form, is also rounded (see 
Plate XVIII., i’ig 1). Olivine is abuiidant. though not evenly 
distributed. The /elspar (labradbrite), with albite and carlsbad 
twinning, is.mo u lde d - upon^l other^uiiixerals, and shows little 

crystal-outline of its own. The minerals composing the meta- 

* * *- 

* Not the “ gtanulitic ” structure of Judd, 
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morphosed axnygdules are simply augite and felspar, the olivine 
and magnetite not ei^tering, though grains of these fhay taench 
on the margin. There is a border of augite grains ^closing 

of felspar, and sometimes (as in fixe figure) an ^nner 
ring of augite concentric with tlte other. This augite, and less 
clearly that in the body of the rock, has a faint reddish tSnt in 
the slice, ^with slight pleochroism. * In this as in many other 
f)oints the rock recalls the ^yrox ene-granulites* of*Saxony, and 
there is a resemblance, possibly suggestive, between the# highly 
altered# amygdules and some of the curi ous eye-like s t ructures 
fou nd in the lat ter rocks. The amygdutes doubtless consisted 
bS'ore mefamorpTiism of a lime-soda-zeolite with an outer layer of 
some chloritic mineral and sometimes a second layer of the same. 
The zeolite has given rise to a felspar, as in the other occunrences 
noted above, while the chloritic mineral has, in these most highly 
metamorphosed lavas, been transformed, not into hornblende, but 
into augite. Further, there is in this extreme grade of meta- 
morphisin no uralitisation of the augite in the body of the rock, 
but only i*ecrystallisation. 

In specimens of such a rock as this there is nothing to suggest 
its true nature and origin except the aniygdules, which are them¬ 
selves much disguised, and have lost something of the sharpness of 
tlieh* outline. In extremely nietamorjdiosed basalts from other 
localities, where the amygdaloidal structiire was wanting, only 
close exiouination of the field-x'elations enables us to assign the 
rocks to their proiter place. Tin's is especially the case where, as 
we shall observe later, portions of the basaltic lavas have been, 
quite locally, f^ig^d in contact with the gabbro magma aiKl partiafly 
incorporated in it. The most highly metamorphosed exajnples are 
sometimes c|uite as coarse in texture as many of the largter dykes 
and sills otdolerite in th*^, district. 

MetamorpMsiifc imparts to the basalt? a quality 5f hardness and 
durability which they lack in other conditions, and it is only in 
tliis state that they form strong features. The summit of Glainaig 
is an example. Here, as has been ^lescribed in another place,t 
the rocks are highly •uagnetised in a manner which we shall have 
to note as cliaracteristic much more ^eneraljj^of the gabbro of the 
mountains and the dolerite sills of tlie-plateaux. 

In conclusion,,it may be mentioned that the basaltic lavas in 
numerous isolated places have becon^e Iwmdatcd as ^ rf^s^ult of 
crushing.. Usually these crushed basalts present the app^rance 
of a conglomei*aJe ratlier than a breijcia, the several frf^ments 
being rounded as if they liad been rolled over and ground together. 
Good exampfes are seen along*Allt nani Meirleach, a*branch of the 
Tungadal River. Other places whei’e the basalt? has locally the 

* Some rocks in the neighb^urhoock c? Druim an Kidhne, whicl^ are pro¬ 
bably metamorphosed lavas of this kind,Jiave not been separated gn the map 
from the gabbros. They are mentioned under the head of “granulitic 
gabbros ” in Chap. VHI., and their structiu* is illustrated in Fig. 22. 

’•^"arker, Proc. Camh. Phil. Soc., vol. x., pp. 270-272, PI. XI.: 1890. 
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appearance of a conglomerate are—Inver Meadale; Coire nan 
Sagart, oh 'the slope of Broc-bhefnn; and Allt a’ Choire Gaisteach, 
j^tributary <df the Vild^i^ill Burn. Some of the sections suggest 
that the breaking up of the rock in thig, way may have been 
facilitated by a certain spheroidal' ftartijjg with incipient exfolia¬ 
tion. * The intrusive sills associated with the lavas are not crushed. 
This must be attributed to th6' superior rigidity of these rocks, for 
it cannot be Supposed that the brecciation of the lavas was earliei; 
than the intiaision of the sills. 
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CHAPTER V. 

^ Rhyolitic and Tjuciiytic Lavas and Tuffs! 

Lavas of acid and ^ub-acid composition—rhyolites, dacites, 
trachytes, etc.—play but a very subordinate part among the British 
Tertiary volcanic rocks. The “ felstone-lavas,” to which Prof. Judd 
in his first account (1874) assigned a prominent placfe, ha'^e since 
been relegated by that author (1889, 1890) mainly to the family of 
augite-audesites. Some of the rocks he still retains as rhyolites, 
dacites, and sanidine-trachytes; but (^om his generalised treatment 
it is not possible to be sure whether true lava-flows of acid and sub¬ 
acid composition are intended. Rhyolites, including obsidians, are 
recognised in the Antrim area,* * * § even after excluding such intrusive 
types as the qiiartz-porphjuy of Tardree; and it appears that they 
w^e poured out, though only sparingly, about the middle of the 
volcanic period, i,e. betwe^i the lower and upper groups into which 
the basalts of the Irish district divide.! Tlie pitchstone of the 
SgLiiT of Bigg and Oighsgeir, regarded as a glassy lava of trachytic 
or perhaps dacitic composition, is referred, on the other hand, to a 
much later epoch,+ and perhaps some of the rocks of Ardnamurdwn, 
described by Prof. Judd,§ also belong here. Sir A. Gelkie's “ pale 
group” of Beinn M 6 r in Mull,!| which is underlain by a great 
thickness of basalts, is described as highly felspathic, and may 
prove on closer examinaPten to includg trachytic .or even rhyolitic 
lavas ; while the existence of an older group of trachytes is proved 
by their occurrence as pebbles in the gravel at Ardtun Head in 
the same island.^ • * 

This is but a scant}^ record in comparison with the vast oiU- 
pouring of basic lavas belonging to tlie same great suite of erup¬ 
tions, and our investigations in Skye serve further to emphasise 
this enormous preponderance of basic over acid material among 
the British Tertiary volcanic rocks. In one small area only, situ¬ 
ated 09 the nflrthern border of the Cuillins, has^ a gj'oup of 
rhyolitic and trachytic rocks been discovered. These rocjss form 
much of the gro und belo w Eionii Choire, and extend for so^ie little 
distanc^up Bnifcch na Frithe at its northern erfd. The area which 

*See espocially Cole, Sci. Trans. Boy. DuhL Soc. (2), vol vi., pp. 77-114 : 
1896. ^ * 

+ McHenry, GeoL Mag.y 1896, pp. 261-26£ 

JGoikie, Quart. Journ. Geol. »8oc., tvol. xxvii., up. 303-309: 1871 ; and 
vol. lii., p. 371 : 1896. ^ * f*' . 

§ Quart, Joum, Geol. Soc., vol. xlvi., 378 : 1890. 

I Trans, Roy. Soe. Edin. , vol. xxxv., p. 93 : 1888. 

IT Cole, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xliii., p. 277 : 1887^ 
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they occujjy has a length of a mile in a W.S.W.-lll.N.E. direction 
and » niaxiTimm width of about / mile. It is very con^icuou^ as 
Q^n from tiie Sligachan and Glen Brittle foot-path, owing to the 
bare slirface of the ro^iks and their pale colour, often with a tint of 
lilac or lavender. No further e:ftaiSion of this group of rocks has 
been detected, excepting at one or two places about 1^- to If mile 
, to the south-west, and within tlie gabbro tract. Here a fe^v relics of 
laminated rhydlite and acid breccia are preserved. Associated with i 
^ these a*e some strips of a biotite-bearing felsite (not a lava) 
to be referred to again below. The locality is on the slopes of 
Sghrr Thuilm. • 

Three divisions of the group may be recognised for convenience 
of description; the first and lowest consisting chiefly of trachytic 
lavas, tilie second of rhyolitic tuffs and breccias, and the third of 
rhyolitic lavas. The strike is on the whole east and west, being 
more E.S.E.-W.N.W. at the eastern end and E.N.E.-W.8.W. at 
the western; and tbe'general dip is southerly, though variable in 
direction as well as'in ainotint. Most of the northern, or rather 
N.N.W., .border of the area is a fault, throwing down to the 
south, against which the lower members of the group are obli(|uely 
cut off; and in some part^, especially to the north of Tobar nan 
Uaisleaii, the rocks are invaded by numerous tongues of gabbi'O. 
These accidents partly obscure, but do not conceal, the real extant 
of the group and its relations to the basalts, which are of a remark¬ 
able kind. 

Owing partly to the arrangement described, the lowest or 
trachytic division is 'found only in the eastern jiart of the area. 
Here it is cieai*ly underlain by amygdaloidal basalts. Further, the 
several mtynbers of tiie division die out eastward, dove-tailing with 
flows of aiTiVgdaloidal basalt which die out westward; thus making 
it clear that the trachytic and associated fjicks are conienrporaneous 
with that portiofl of the basaltic group exposed immediately to the 
east (Fig. 9). Again, they are surmounted in Meall Odhar bjj 
more massive •basaltic rocks, much invaded and metamorphosed 
by gabbro above, these basalts being appai'cntl}" on the same 
horizon as the rhyolitic rocks seen farther \wst. The trachytes, 
etc., either die out westward before reaching the boundary fault, or 
are cut off by a parallel fault a little north of the main one, for in 
this place we find rhyolitic tufls on the line of strike of the tracliytic- 
lavas. On the former alternative, w^hich seems th^s more probable 
on ther'^rourld, it would appear that, although the acid fragmental 
rocks aVe In the main newer than the lavas mentioned, they are in 
part concernporaneQus; and thds supposition is perhq^ps stren^hened 
by the occurrence of t^vo or three thin bands of rhyolitic breccia 
and tuff interStratified with the trachytes. It is possible that a 
similar relation hdlds between the middle (fragmental) division and 
the upper (rhyolitic lavas), but thenrregularities of dip and strike 
and the «want of exiposures in ‘critical places leave this point in 
doubt. It is at least certain that both the lower and the middle 
.division die out rapidly towy-rds the west, for beyond Allt Mdr an 
Phinn Choire the rhyolitic lavas rest with unbroken junction upon 
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amygdaloidal basalts. The rjiyolites themselves, with certain 
agglomeratic beds majnly of acid material which fornf the swnnyt 
of the group, die out on the western face of Bruach na Frith®, 
dovetailing, as before described for the trachytes, with amyg¬ 
daloidal basalts (Fig. 9); whllfi fuetamorpho^ed basalts like those 
of Meall Odhar overlie the group again aboift Tobar nan Uais- 
lean and upward. 

» It thus appears that the stratigraphical position of all these 
rocks is in the midst of the basalt series, a considerable thick¬ 
ness df the basic lavas occurring both below and above. In 
this w'e seem to trace both an analog;^ and a contrast with 
the corresponding succession in the Irish area. We have 
already remarked that in Antrim the basalts fall into two 
divisions, which must have been separated by a very* considerable 
interval of time; and, according to Mr McHenry, the acid lavas 
and breccias belong to this interval between the Lower and the 
Upper Basalts. In vSkye the basic lavas* ^’esent practically an 
unbrokey succession, and there is no'^direct proof to^how that they 
represent both divisions of the Antrim basalts. If, however, we 
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Fi(f. 9.- Diagrjuninatic reproseiiliitieu of ilie relations of the thieliytic ami 
rhyolitic rocks to one another and to the basalts. The figure is an 
ideal general ^section the group, not to truu^scalc. 

jnay correlate the acid volcanic rocks of Skye with those of Antrim. 
\ve obtain tlie missing evidence on this question, dt then appeal's 
that our basaltic lavas are (he equivalents of both the Lower and 
the Upper Basalts •of Ireland; but in our ai'ea there was no pause 
between the two, and they cannot be separated except in the 
very limited disti'ict where tlic trachytic and rhyolitic rocks inter¬ 
pose to mark the division. 

The field-relations, as described above and illustrated diagram- 
maticafly in Fig. 9, prove firstly tlmt this group of rocks is of 
extremely local distribution, and is contemporary with a pjVt of the 
basaltic lavas; .and secondly that the centre 4 ^f eruption gradually 
shifted ivispcard or south-we^Uvard, so that the successive divisions 
of the group overlap one another in that direction,*and are in turn 
overlapped by the masaive basalts o£ Meall Odiiar and Bruach na 
Frithe. Incidentally the mafiner of occurrence of these trachytic 
and rhyolitic rocks throws bglit upon the nature of* the great 
accumulation of basaltic lavas, which is here revealed as an aggre¬ 
gate of c^parativelj^ thin flows, each of small extent and rapidly 
wedging out. • 
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The fact that the volcanic rocks of acid and sub-acid composition 
consist to the extent of fully one-half of tuffs and breccias suggests 
t|>at, unlike* "the basalt?, they were ejected^ from a true volcanic 
vent, <Jr from vents belonging to a definite vokanic centre; and the 
limited distribution ef the rocks h \jftite in accord with this suppo¬ 
sition/* It is alsocvorthy of note in this connection that there are 
no acid or sub-acid dykes in the vicinity, and indeed none in the 
district which'*can be referred to this early epoch. Activity must i 
have befjn prolonged at this centre for a considerable time, for the 
total thickness of rocks seen is not less than 2000 feet. « 

e 

Turning to the petrographkal characters of the rocks, we take 
first the trachytCy which forms the bulk of the lowest division of the 
group, find is seen in the eastern part of the area, viz. N. and N.W. 
of Meall Odhar. It is a rock of uniform appearance, light grey in 
colour, and of very fine texture, presenting little of a crystalline 
aspect to the eye. It. contains flattened green and greenish yellow 
ajnygdules (chloritic and epid^btic) and some smaller ones of quartz, 
and lias evidently suffered somewhat from secondary changes. A 
fairly fresh specimen gave tlie specific gravity 2'53. A slice [9260] 
shows this roidv to consist^essentially of minute crystals of ortho- 
clase, mostly less than xuVtt in length, closely packed with a 
fluxional arrangement. Minute octahedra of magnetite are ateo 
found in subordinate qua^ntity. In this ground-mass are enclosed, 
(juite sparingly, decayed flakes of biotite and other pseudpmorplis 
which by their form suggest augite. The secondary products, in 
addition to the quartz in the vesicles, are disseminated chloritic 
matter and granular epidote. Another specimen, taken at a rather 
higher horizon, has rather more of the mica, though this is still a 
very suboivlinate element. It appears, to the eye, as little black 
specks with a ])arallel disposition; and a slice [7839] thows that 
these are flakes ‘of biotite \^hich have been altered .by the so-called 
“resorption” and subsequently chloritised. There are also in this 
specimen a fe.v^ scattered alkali-felspars, up to inch in diameter, 
embedded in the fine-textured trachytic ground-mass. 

Intercalated in the trachytic division are fovr flows of a jforpliip 
rijtic andesite, a rock ^ of very striking appearance owing to the 
presence of abundant large felspars, sometimes as much as two 
inches long. The specific gravity of the rock is 272. The ande¬ 
sites stand out a little in'relief from the trachytip lavas, and the 
second ^ahd thickest flow makes a conspicuous small escarpment at 
the foof>bf Meall Odhar. Immediately beneath it is a thin-band of 
a curious volcanic fiyghmerai'ey mainly of gabbro material. This 
has in the field the appearance of a crystalline rock, but is seen to 
enclose fragmefits of gabbro up to several inches in diameter. In 
a slice [7840] the principal elements are seen to be shattered 
crystals of labradorite, doubtless derived from a gabbro, with a few 
alkali-felspars, probably from a gi^nite: there are also chloritic and 
serpentinous substances replacing destroyed augite. 

The acid fragmental accumulations, which occur principally in 
the middle division of the group, consist essentially of rhyolitic 
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material. They are in general rhyolite~tuffs of fine texture enclosing 
scattered larger fragments, though in some beds the coarSer njate^l 
is in such quantity* as to warrant the t%rm rhyolit&Jyreccia. ^e 
brecci as are well se^ along ^ strip adjoining the northerrf border 
of the area, between Allt a(n*Ffeionn-choira and the next burn to 
the west. There are also two lenticular accumulations o^breccia 
in the upper part of the succeeding division of rhyolitic lavas: one ^ 
of these is on the spur of Bruach na Frithe marked by an Ordnance 
Survey cairn (1681’5 ft.), and the other occurs a little Wgher up, ^ 
running for some distance along the western flank of the mountain. 
It is to be noticed that the rhyolitic tuflfe and breccias, as well as 
the rhyolitic lavas, are, to a much greater extent than the lower 
division of the group, invaded by offshoots from the gabbro of the 
Cuillins, chiefly in the form of tongues and wedges which tend 
to follow the bedding of the volcanic rocks. If these latter have 
suffered in consequence any considerable thermal metamorphism, 
the effefcts of this are masked by other seooq|lary changes. What 
is seen in other regions would lead us td antic^ate luuch less 
mineralbgical transformation from the infljieiicfi^ m.Jieqjt in these 
^id rocks than in the basalts. The whole group is traversed too by ^ 
the same N.N.W. basic dykes which Intersect also the basalts and 
the gabbro, and there are inclined intrusive sheets (not sills) of 
basic rocks in addition. 

The acid i>yroclastic rocks sllo^v littl^ variety except as regards 
file vailing proportion of larger fragments which they contain. 
The finely-divided matrix is always of pale colour, either white or 
light greenish from disseminated chloritio matter. In it are 
little chips and broken crystals of felspar, besides rooJv-fragments. 
These latter are angular, sub-angular, or rounded, and mostly ^s 
than an inch in diameter, tliough larger in some beds. The 
majority are of rhyolite^^sonie seem to be of trachyte j while darker 
fragments, moise conspicuous though l%ss abundailt, are of a inicro- 
litic andesite and a vesicular basalt, stained a deep brown colour 

’and recalling palagonite [7837, 7838]. • • 

The rhijoUtes constitute, as ha# been said, the uppermost^ ot 
the three divisione of the group, and make up about a halt of 
the total thickness. The breccias towards the summit, already 
mentioned, indicate some recuixence of explosive eruptions towards 
the close of the rhyolitic plTase. The most extensive exposures ot 
the acid lavag occur in the neighbourhood of Allt Mdr an 
Fhinn^hoire, the burn coming dow» from the fine gfoupw spiungs 
named-Tobar nan Uaislean; but here, and generally t^foughout 
the ar^a, these rocks are greatly altered bj; secondary changes. 
Better specimens, which may be taken as repi’esenting fairly close y 
the unaltered condition of the rocks, are to be fituiid in the little 
isolated patches assoeij^ted with the biotite-felsite and gabbro on 

the south-western slope of Sgiirr Thuilm. 

The prevalent type* appears fti hand-speCimens as a compact- 

* A preliminary account of these rocks ws.s published in the 8umma^ of 
Progress for 1897, pp. 131-135, and is here reproduced with some modihca- 
tions and additions. • 
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looking rock of light grey to pale lavender colour. A specific 
gravity, determination on an average* specimen ^ave 2*596. Though 
th^re is no c(y!spicuous jv^rphyritic structure, a few small scattered 
crystals of felspar are visible, which aitj found tot be orthoclase, turbid 
from incipient decoiH/position. A strongly marked flow-structure, 
Qxaggfij!ated by secondary mineralogical changes, imparTs a 
^ laminated appearance and ofteh a highly fissile structure. This 
lamination is shown by alternating narrow bands of lighter and 
darker g#>3y, with fine lines of a dark gi*een colour and slender 
^ strings of quartz. In thin slices [7830-7836] it is seen that«these 
bands correspond with slight differences in the nature of the general 
ground-mass of the rock; differences partly original, but partly 
due to, or accentuated by, secondary changes. The texture is in 
general wery fine ; in some bands of rather confused appearance, 
though evidently a felspar-quartz aggregate; in others more 
definite, with many minute felspars set parallel to the direction of 
flow. The ferro-magnecian element of the rock has bee^i quite 
subordinate, and is in no case preserved unaltered. The least 
changed specimens show under the microscope small }'ellow-green 
chloritised prisms, representing destroyed augite, and more rarely 
a flake of altered biotite. Of iron-ore minerals there are minute 
cubes of pyrites, usually converted to limonite, and sometimes 
grains of magnetite. In many specimens both augite and iron-OKe 
have disappeared, and the|*e is only chloritic or ferruginous matter 
disseminated through the rock or tending to collect in cloudy 
patches. It is interesting to note that, in those s])ecimens which 
contain most of the p::M3udomorphs after augite, there are rather 
abundant little prisms of apatite, associated with the ferro- 
magnesian mineral and the magnetite. 

Specirne/rs from different horizons on the hill-side east of Allt 
Mor an Fliinn-clioire show no noticeable vgriations excepting such 
as are due to the-Varying advance of secondary changes, indicated 
especially by the development of quartz. Jn slices of the less 
altered examples the lighter bands are seen to be rich in this 
mineral, which tends to form, a mosaic, and in this kind of 
occurrence is doubtless of secondaiy origin. Tke distinct sti’iugs 
of quartz, already mentioned as visible in hand specimens, are not 
essentially different. They sometimes swell into little, leuticles, 
and it is clear that they are not merely veins filling fissures, but 
replace portions of the ground-mass. The little ,pseudomorphs 
supposed to represent augite, ae well as tlie .small crystals of pyrites, 
are sometimes embedded in the clear quartz-mosaic. • Other 
specimens illustrate what mayt be regarded as a further sta.ge, the 
little strings of quartz passing in places into knots up tq half *an 
inch in diameter, while locxilly there occur n odules o f qiiaitz up to 
an inch or more. In the examples whiph have suffered most 
alteration we find not only these knota^or nodules of quartz but also 
often an inch br two inchea in diameter, and of irregular 
shape. These are lined with qurartz crystals in the form of the 
hexagonal prism with pyrami(J termination, coated with a yellow 
ferruginous skin. The flow-Jinos of the rhyolite tendto windjxuuQil 
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these drusy cavities, but are sometimes cut off by the larger ones, 
the appearances indi<^ating that there has been an original cavi^, 
but that it has been in some degree extended in connection with 
the process by whiclkthe new^quartz was produced. The rocks in 
some places give evidence of & tettain amount of crushing, and are 
indeed locally brecciated, this mechanical modification bein^ clearly 
posterior^ to the chemical alteration which gave rise to the fine 
• strings, knots, and druses of quartz. • 

The degree to which these lavas have been altered hf replace-, 
ment^by secondary quartz—for which we must postulate in part 
an extraneous origin—leaves the true natifi*e of the rocks, taken by 
themselves, a question of some obscurity. Having regard, however, 
to their general cliaracters, and especially to the pajicity of 
porphyritic elements, the stronglj^ marked fluxion-structure, and 
certain peculiarities in some bands which suggest a devitrified glass, 
the affinities ot these lavas seem to be very decidedly with the 
rliyolit^. This conclusion is placed beyontl doubt by an examina¬ 
tion of t^e fresh examples pi*eservcd*und(U’ Sxceptiynal conditions. 

^ke.the Icelandic rhyolites, which they resemble, in many 
respects, these Skj-e ro(iks show in general no tendency t o spherulitic 
structures. If microspheruHtic varieties are represented, their 
distinctive characters have been obliterated by secondary processes. 
A% one place, liowever, quite at the base, or more accurately in the 
liighest part of the underlying pyroclastic division, there is a thin 
flow of ^'hyolite composed in great part of large spherulites. This 
is exposed in the little ravine of Allt an Fhionn-choire. As is usual 
in these coarselj" spherulitic rocks, the structure is obscure^ by 
later changes, and thei'e is indeed a close resemblance to ceitain 
“nodular*' rhyolites of Lower Palmozoic age in North^Wales and 
Westmorland. Again, at a place a little east of Allt Mdi^an Fhinn- 
choire tlie rhyolite atJd^e base of the division^ shows what is 
possibly a spluwulitic structure on a ^hialler scale; but this is too 
.much afT^ded by secondary clianges to be made out clearly under 
the microscope. 

In conclusion have to notice the intrusive hiotite-felsitej 
already mentioned, on the slopes of Sgurr* Thuilm. Tt occurs in 
several detached but neighbouring outcrops along a strip about 
1^ mile long, which are surrounded bygabbro. The exposures are 
not good enough to show clearly whether tlie gabbro has broken 
up ancP enveloped an earlier mass oWelsite, or has b8en ieftetrated 
by intrusions of a later felsite; but the shape of the ourcrops, so 
far as k can be.determined, rather suggests the former ii^terpreta- 
tiom. It also worthy of remark that tlie gabbro is not traversed 
by any dykes or veins of acid rock, which migltt be apophyses 
from a later intrusion. *It is therefore possible, and not improbable, 
that we have here the relics (ff an intrusive mass of acid rock older 
than the gabbro of the Ouillins^ 5nd so belofiging to some part of 
the stage of volcanic eruptions. Hhis suggests a possible connec¬ 
tion between the felsite and the rhjrolitic rocks of Fionn Choire 
and Bruach na Prithe, only about a mile distant. Such suggestion 
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is strengthened by the occurrence, at one or two places among the 
felsite^ of'AA:)lcanic rocks allied io those described from Fionn 
Gboire. At one spot is ^found a laminated rhyolite and at another 
spot a'small patch of rhyolitic bretecia. Their relations to the 
felsite are not clearly exhibited, but^they are presumably enveloped 
in it. ' « 

. The petrographical character^ of the felsite of Sghrr Thuilm are 
consistent wifn the idea that it is genetically related to the , 
, rhyolite^? It is a dull, compact, light grey rock, enclosing 
numerous little yellowish felspars and some bronzy flakes oftjmica, 
sometimes as much as*' ^ inch in diameter. The porphyritic 
felspars, which embrac'e orthoclase and oligoclase. have more or 
less rounded outlines, and are usually very turbid. The mica is 
considetably-altered, sometimes completely bleached, sometimes 
chloritised. There are also grains of magnetite and prisma of 
apatite, the latter penetrating both mica and iron-ore. These 
various minerals tem? isy occur in groups or patches. The*ground- 
mass is of a commoA “felsitic” type, very fine-textured, but not 
cryptocrystalline : the felspathic element is partly in thfe form of 
minute prisms [8195, 8196.^ 

It is possible, and perhaps probable, that this rock represents 
a volcanic plug or “neck’' connected with the acid lavas and 
tufis, its fortn“and^feIations obscured by a subsequent invasion 
of gabbro; but the evid,#^nee does not warrant us in insisting 
strongly upon this view. Apart from this, the very^ limited 
distribution of this highly interesting group of volcanic rocks, and 
the largely fragmental character of the rocks themselves, 
sufficiently "prove them to be the products of central volcanic 
eruptions., That these were demonstrably contemporaneous with 
fissure-eruptions of widely different petrographical natni'e in the 
immediate vicinity, clearly indicates that,,there was nojmmediate 
relationship between the groups. During the,, volcanic phase 
of activity at least, the “regional” and the “local” events 
followed indep<^ndent lines, and must have been provoked by two • 
different sets of causes. (See .Cliapter XXV.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Peridotites (Earuer Group). 

The plutonic phase of igneous activity, in the Skye area was 
initiated by the intrusion of a magma of ultrabasic composition, 
which consolidated to form rocks rich in olivine. The intrusion 
assumed the laccolitic habit, and was effected at several, places 
within what is now the south-western part of the duillin Hills, 
and also at one place in the neighbouring Isle of Soay. Except 
in the la^t case, the horizon was in the bascjtic lavas, and not far 
from the base of that group. The, geological relations of the 
peridotit^ laccolites of the Cuilliiis are, however, obscured in some 
measure by Ihe gabbro which, in the form of one great’ complex 
laccolite, builds the greater j)art of thisigroup of mountains. The 
gabbro magma, inti’uded immediately after the peridotic, has 
eniieloped and invaded the ultrabasic roclcs in a very remarkable 
manner. Some advantage of description might be gained by 
treating the gabbros before the peridotiteS, but the chronological 
order se^ms on the whole to be the more convenient. 
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Fkj. 10.—Section^ along the Sghrr Dubh tidgc, showing the principal 
lacctjitic mass of peridotite and a smaller one t<> the east,"and td^resent- 
ing diagrauiinatically the partial destruction of the peridoti\* by the 
gabbfo magma in which it became enveloped. 

• * • » 

The princmal mass of ultrabasic rocks is that which we shall 

designate the Sgiirr Duhli laccolite. It forms thS whole of the 
western” peak of the ridge of that name, known to climbers as 
Sghrr Dubh na Dabheinn, an<>attains there its greatest thickness. 
In the col between this^ peab ^nd the higTier one to the east 
(Sghrr Dubh Mhdr) the peridotitePmass passes under the gabbro 
of the latter mounfcain, the irregular surface of junction having a 
steep dip to N.E. or B.N.E. (Fig. 10). Oh the Coir’ a’ 
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Ghrunnda side it extends down into the c6rrie, the boundary 
which corresponds with the under side of the laccolite passing 
tj 2 rough theiihiddle of the tarn. The inclination here, judged by 
the dip of the flow-banding in tho^peridotite, is much less, not 
exceeding 30^. ’’From Sgiirr Dubbna Dabheinn the outcrop of the 
laccolilic mass may be traced both eastward and northward, 
though with diminished thickfiess. In the former direction the 
peridotites form the floor of An Garbli-choire, and extend nearly ^ 
as far ds to the shore of Loch Scavaig. The trend corresponds 
roughly with the line of the valley, and the inclinatim, as 
indicated fluxion-bailing, is to some point of north, usually at 
a high angle. The tliickness of the laccolite, which at its 
maximum reaches more than 1500 feet, is here reduced to 500« 


or GOOb feet. Farther east, in consequence of the form of the 
ground and the varying inclination of the mass, the belt of ground 
occupied by the peridotite expands, and extends for some distance 
southward up Coire, Keag. Beyond this the mass is so much 
invaded and brokeii up by gabbro that its continuity is lost. 
1^he norflnvanl prolongation of the laccolitic body from Sgfirr 
Dubh na Dabheinn crosses the col connecting the two mountains 
known as Sghn* ^Ihic Choinnich and Sgurr a’ CoiF an Lochain, 
a7ul extends down Coireachan .Rnadha towards tlie head of llie 


Ooruisk valley. In this latter part of its course it is deeply cut 
into by the gabbro and divided into tongue-like strips. 
The whole outcrop has a rouglily semicircular form, extending 
from Allt a’ (.’haoich, near Locli Scavaig, to the foot of Coireachan 
Ruadha, a distance, of three miles. The concave boundary, 
represent!I'kg the upper surface of the mass, is presented to the 
north-east; the convex boundary, representing the lower surface, 
to the south-west. The irregular form of the outcrop arises partly 
from original departure from the idegj lenticular phape of a 
laccolite, partly from subsequent tilting and flexure, but chiefly 
from the partial destruction of the mass by the later intrusions of 
gabbro, in whv^h it was completely involved. 

Tlie partial destruction of ^the peridotite laccolite by the ijahhro 
magma is most marked along the upper or concave side, and 
especially towards the. terminations eastward and northward. The 
best place for observing the phenomena is near the eastern end, 
about Allt a’ Chaoich (the “Mad Burn”) and the stream immedi¬ 
ately' south of it. Here the whole mass of the peridotite is inter¬ 
sectedoflshoots from the neighbouring gabbro. These a.'e partly 
in the'iorni of straight dj'kes, partly a network of irregular veins; 
and the dykes often serve as the origin of veins, which bv-'^nch out 
from them and connect them (Fig. 11). In places the gabbro 
within the peridotite area swells into larger masses, which enclose 
detached blocks of peridotite (Fig. 12). Py increase in the amount 
of gabbro as compared with peridotite, we pass insensibly from 
peridotite full of rantifying veins of gabbro to gabbro crowded with 
blocks of peridotite, the boundary being one which defies mapping. 
Outside the main area of peridotite there are still isolated portions 
of considerable size seen along the side of AJlt a' Chaoich and on 
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Fio. 12.—Block of banded pevdotite, 7 feet long, enclosed in gabbro, in 

south of Allt a’ Chaoich, LocheScavaig: seen in ground-plan. The 
gabbro is traversed by nwnerou^ flhsures radiatihg from the enclosed 
block. 
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the flan^ of Meall na Guilce. ^ Farther east and north these 
becoine mdr^ bi:oken up, but blocks of pefidotite several feet in 
liiam^ter are still found* embedded in the gabbro as far as the shores 
of Loch Scavaig an^ Loch Coruisk and even on some of the islets 
of the latter. A similar destructfvft action of the gabbro upon the 

S eridotite laccolitd, though in a less marked degree, may be seen in 
bireachan Ruadha. On the 'south-western or under side of the 
laccolii^ these extreme effects are not perceived; but the fact tha^ 
the peridotito is often traversed by gabbro ’^■eins, while the reverse 
relation is never found, is sufficient to prove that the gabbro on 
this side also is newer than the ultrabasic rocks. 

As regards the relative ages of the peridotites and the gabbros, 
it is proper to observe that the great gabbro mass of the Cuillina 
is thd^ product of a number of successive intrusions, and only those 
portions which come into juxtaposition with the peridotite laccolite 
can be positively proved to be younger than it. The component 
parts of the gabbro* nfasa seem, however, to be so intimately bound 
up together ,that nothing less than direct evidence could make it 
reasonable to regard them as partly earlier and partly* later than 
the very distinct intrusion of ultrabasic magma. For this reason 
we consider the peridotites in question to have preceded all other 
plutonic intrusions in the district. To be sharply distinguished 
from these older peridotites of plutonic habit are certain younger 
peridotites, mostly in ,the form of dykes, which belong to a very 
much later epoch, and will be considered in a subsequent chapter 
(XXII.). 

^ Besides the large'Sghrr Dubh laccolite already noticed, we refer 
to the earlier or plutonic set of peridotites now under discussion 
certain cmaller laccoUtic masses which will now be enumerated. 
With a* single exception, they occur within, or in one case on the 
actual edge of, the gabbro of the Cu^Uins. One thi^j laccolite or 
sheet of small dimensiorfs is seen in the dip between Sghrr Dubh 
Mhdr and Sghrr Dubh Bheag, the lower peak to the east (Fig. 10). 
This Sghri* Dubh Bheag intrusion is the only one occurring al a* 
.higher horizon (having regaiyi to the inclination of both peridotites 
and gabbros) than the large mass. It dips rather steeply to the 
east or north-east. < Another small laccolitic mass, about 250 feet 
thick but rapidly tapering, crops out along the face of the buttress 
from Sghrr na Banachdich which divides the upper part of Coire- 
achan Ruadha into tw6 smaller corries. Its , rusty orange tin t, 
cont’^stin^ with the darker gabbro above and below, makes it a 
conspicuous object as seen from Coruisk. A still smaller mass is 
interacted by the stream which drains the northerly branch of the 
same corrie. There are two small masses of irre^lar laccolitic form 
on the southern slope of Qars-bhbinn, at altitudes of about 1500 
and 1000 feet respectively. The lowgr of these, though partly 
enveloped by gabbro, rests upon *the metamoi^phosed basdtic lavas 
below. Finally, a* small masi of irregularly laccolitic habit occurs 
at An Dubh-sgeire on the east coast of the Isle of Soay, about two 
miles south of the last-mentioned locality. This, the most outlying 
intrusion of* the group, occurs in the Torridonian grits, and there* 
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fore ocoupieB a positfon belowt b^t not necessarily much bolow^ the 
base of the basalts, ^he distribution of these older pexidotit^ is 
shown on a sketch-map in a later chapter (^'ig. 76). • , 

These various laccolitic intrusions, large i|nd small, have been 
supplied, like other laccolites, tKh<yUghJi$8ure$, in which the magma 
finally consolidated to form dykes. ^ It might bft expected that all 
trace of these dykes would be destroyed by the lat^r invasion of 
^abbro.ma^a which enveloped the whole; but this is no^always 
the case. Portions of some of the dykes are preserved, and in 
more than one case their actual connection with the laccolites 
which they fed is demonstrated. These d/kes are seen to the east 
and south of Gars-bheinn in several places. Thejrhave a N.N.W.- 
S.S.E. direction and may be traced for considerable distances 
through the gabbro and the wedge-like portions of the tihsaltic 
lavas which here dove-tail with the gabbro. In the lavas the dykes 
are of course continuous; in the gabbro they are liable to be inter¬ 
rupted, and so occur in detached lengths. •In places they are 
abundantlv veined by the surrounding gabbro. Tlhey range in 
width up^to as much as 40 or 50 feet; but usually they»are less, 
partly perhaps in consequence of thgir being attacked by the 
gabbro magma. 

One place where the actual connection of one of these dykes 
witk the largest peridotite laccolite may be observed is in the lower 
part of Coire Beag, on the south-eastern fide of the valley. The 
dyke can^ be traced at intervals for nearlj’’ 1000 yards in a S.S.E. 
direction from this place. It is doubtless a feeder of the large 
mass, but it is not to be supposed that it is the only one. IndeejJ 
there are at least two other places along the southern bounflary of the 
laccolite where tongues project into the gabbro, which are^robably 
of a similar nature, though they cannot be followed for more than 
a short distjjnce. A more^teresting case is presented by the two 
small Gars-bhein» intrusions. The low%r of the two is in visible 
continuity with a dyke below, which runs S.S.E., cutting the 
• biTsaltic lavas and the underlying Torridon Sandst#ife; but the 
mass is also prolonged upward into aaother dyke, having the same^ 
direction and near]y#on the same line. This latter dyke runs up 
the hill-side, with breaches of continuity where4t has been destroyed 
by the gabbro, and terminates at the upper and smaller laccolite, 
of which it is evidently the feeder. It appears then that we have 
h ere tuy laccolitjc intrusions of ultrabasfc rock, at difierent Weis, 

aamA. ; the i^lations being itill \pjearly 

indicated despite the interference of the subsequent and much more 
voluminoiM intrusion of gabbro. • • » 

To jvoid ppssible confusion, before proceeding to the petrograph- 
ical description of these va1*ious laccolites aqd * their dyke- 
feeders, we will specify those younger ultrabasic rocks 
which are excluded from this piace for later consideration. They 
are, as stated, mostly dykca, and dykes which* are not the feeders 
of larger masses but independent intAisions. Sill-formed intrusions 
also occur, at least in the Isle of Soay. In addition th^ is an 
abrupt boss-like body of considerable size forming* the mil An 
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Sgilman oij the south-western ef.ge of the gabbro of the Cuillins, 
The VeasonSr for assigning this to the later group of peridotites 
^e that it** clearly br^hks through the gabbro, and is connected 
with dykes referable to the later ^roup, while its petrographical 
characters also poirtt to the same conclusion. Finally there are a 
small mass near \!he summit pf Glamaig and an isolated intrusion 
of irregular form, partaking of the nature both of a dyke and of a 
sheet, the Lias near Suishnish Pointy between Lochs Slapint 
and Eishorb. All these younger rocks will be described in a 
later chapter. ^ 

Of the rocks noAV untler discussion we have no chemical analyses, 
but it is very evident without such aid that they are all of ultra- 
basic composition. We have spoken of them collectively as peridot¬ 
ites, using that term in a broad sense. The commonest type is 
a picrite, in which augite and felspar are fairly well represented in 
addition to the dominant olivine; but there are other varieties of 
frequent occurrenc^^, including very typical peridotites/in which 
the characteristic mineral occurs almost to the exclusion of all 
others. * 

The constituent mineral^ of these ultrabasic rocks are not many, 
and the various well-marked petrographical types arise from 
different associations of these minerals or associations of them in 
different proportions. Most important of all is olivine, whidh is 
found in all the rocks, and, except in the rare “norite,” is the 
principal constituent, making up from one-half to practically the 
whole of the bulk in different types. Owing to this abundance of 
oUvine, which is of a highly ferriferous variety, all the rocks assume 
on an exj^osed surface an orange to reddish-brown colour which at 
once ar;x3sts the eye. When augite or diallage is present, the 
small lustrous faces are visible here and there upon the rusty 
surface or upon a fractured specimen^ where the olixine appears 
as a very dark or almost bldck crystalline aggregate. In the “trocto- 
lites”the white felspar interrupting the rusty film on the surface, of 
the rock giv^s it a paler aspect. The rocks are of medium grain 
and of extreme hardness and toughness, giving a ringing metallic 
sound under the hammer, A certain heterogeneity in the compos¬ 
ition of the rocks dn a small scale, and the frequency of xeno- 
liths which wether out more or less freely than their matrix, 
impart to exposed surfaces of the rocks a remarkably rough and 
often.,pitted character. ‘Owing to this and to the soundness and 
tougWess of the rocks, thej^ lend themselves in an emindht degree 
to climbing, even on very steep faces. 

Ther olivine occurs in crystals or crystals-grains varying from 
to ^ inch in diameter. They are th^ earliest product^^of crystallisa¬ 
tion, with the exception of the spinellids, and are thus idiomorphic, 
except when in the form of a granular aggregate they make up 
almost the whole b^lk of the rock,® They do not, however, usually 
show good crystal outlines. The mineral almost constantly con¬ 
tains inclusions of the type Vhich Professor Judd has described, 
viz. reRtan galar-cavitdea p . ^rtlv occupied by magnetite in 
branching oir dSmiritic forms. When these are largest they vary 
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from to inch in leng4h (cf. PI. XXV., Pi^, B), but 
usually they are muoh smaller, and then impart la peculiar dusty 
appearance to the thin slices. The little cavities arefmucl^ mom 
abundant here than in the olivine-gabbros be described below, 
and often the magnetite occupies' a larg(w space in each 
cavity, or almost fills it in some instances.. We fnay infer tliat the 
olivine (including its minute interpositions) is in these ultrabasic 
••ocks of a variety richer in iron than that in wie gabbros.* 

The mineral is nevertheless sensibly without colour in thin 
slices. • ♦ 

The augite, which always forms allotfiomorphic grains and 
patches, is sometimes colourless, sometimes light brown with a 
diallage structure (Fig. 14). In some cases again it shows in thin 
slices a faint gi^een tint, perhaps due to the presence of chrdhiium. 
There is then no diallage-structure, but only occasional bands of 
inclusions, the rule being apparently that the bands are parallel 

to 01 ^ of the prismatic cleavages and the inclusionsjthemselvea to 
thejather.^ * * 

A rhombic pyroxene is an occasional accessory in the true 
peridotites and in some few examples predominates over the mono¬ 
clinic species, while in the exceptional rock which we shall refer to 
as norite it constitutes fully one-half of the mass. Being sensibly 
colourless and without pleochroism in thin slices, it may perhaps 
be termed enstatite, but this criterion is of«doubtful value when, as 
in this case, much of the contained iron is concentrated in the form 
o f miuute _^ 3c]iiller” inqlnjionR^. The mineral occurs in idiomorphic 
crystals, giving rectangular sections to ^ inch long, with^ 
marked schiller-structure parallel to the macropinacotd. Inter- 
groAYtha-witK the,nionoclinic pyrpxon^ are found. • 

When felspar occurs in the rocks, it is always anorihite. Only 
exceptionally does it te»d to idiomorphism, with rectangular 
sections: usually it has an interstitiaf arrangement. It shows 
c^lsbad and albite twinning, and less frequently a few lamellae 
* according to the pericline law. • • 

The minerals of the iron-ore and spinel group, which are nevev 
wanting and sometinfes abundant, belong to more than one variety. 
The most common is opaque in ordinary thin slices, and forms 
small octahedral crystals, invariably the earliest product of 
crystallisation and usually enclosed in the olivine. It has the 
appearance of magnetite, and is probably a chrome-magnetite or 
chromite,* but has not been tested cheftically. In some rcVjcs we 
find, accompanying or replacing the opaque ciystals, a translucent 
mineral of deep bfown colour, usually ih irregulai' grains, and this 
we mny set«dpwn picotite. At one place such a mineral occui's 
in relatively large crystals, which have been isolated and analysed. 
This is in the banded diwiite to be described below, where the 
picotite is found in unusual aBun^ance, making in some places 
narrow seams of practically pure material, ft forms here well- 
shaped octahedra, black and lustrou^, usually between and 

* In olivine from a peridotifce in the Isle of Rum Heddle found Fe#0 a 2*933 
and FeO 18*703; Min, Mag. (1884), vol. v., p, 16. • 
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inch in decimeter, and is distingflished from either magnetite or 
chromite by. the fact that it s cratches ^.gnaSAz. In thin slices it 
becomes transparent wfth a strong brown or greenish brown colour 
9229, etc.l. A carefully conducted analysis by Dr Pollard gave 
ihe result ^owft in''column I. There is a fair correspondence with 
the picotite of Lake Lherz (column A.), though the Skye mineral 
is notably richer in chromium. The only analysed mineral from 
the Wastern Isles which can be quoted for 'comparison is from nea^ 
the summit of Askival in the Isle of Rum. The analysis is, by the 
late Dr Heddle, and is confessedly imperfect, the investigation of 
minerals of this group presenting peculiar difficulties. The figures 
(B.) are, however, sufficient to show that the mineral is rather a 
chromite than a picotite, the alumina being much lower and the 
iron higher than in the first column. mm. 
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I. Picotite, from seam in banded dunite, glen soutlj of Allt a* 
Chaoich, Loch Sqavaig: anal. *W. Polla^jd. (The specific 
gravity was taken on a hand-specimen, including a little 
olivine and serpentine, and is therefore too low.) * 

A. Picotite,^ Lake Lherz, Ariige: anal. A. Damour, Bull. soc. ged. 

«. Fra. ( 2 ), vol. xix., p. 414: 1862. 

B. Chromite, seam in peridotite near summit of Askival, Isle of Rum: 

anal. M. P. Heddle, Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin vol. xxx., p, 461: 
1882. The iron is conjectured to be in the ferrous state.” 

I a. and I b. Molecular ratios from analysis I. These give very closely 
. the formula RO, R 2 O 3 , where RO stands fcr MgO and FeO 
^ with a little CaO, NfO, etc., while R 2 O 3 stands for AI 3 O 3 and 
* CrgOg with some FegOj. 

It seems probable that the brown translucent mineAl in our 
other rocks i^ not essentially different from that analysed, afid we 
may name it picotite without fear of error; but the nature of the 
opaque octahedra is not certainly determftied. It must be admitted 
that the rough test,of transparency or opacity in thin slices is not 
a very satisfactory criterion ; but \t also appears that the distinction 
between picotite and chromite is a rather arbitrary one, and has not 
been clearly defined. It is^at least established that some picotites 
contain ferric* as well as ferrous iron, while of the large number of 
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published analyses of chromite (terrestrial) only two <^o»not show 
alumina and magnesuT.* The facts suggest thafth^ spinelft and 
the magnetites constitute not fiwo but on8 group of Isomoiyhoitt 
compounds of the general typ§ as practical require¬ 

ments may demand, we distinguish two sub-groups accor^ng to 
the predominance of alumina or ferr^ oxide amoifg the sesquioxides, 
the varieties rich in chromic oxide occupy an ambiguous position, 
•since Cr,Oa may be regarded as replacing either Al^Oj <jr FejO*. 
This is perhaps an argument for placing the highly chromiferous 
varieties in a third sub-group with some collective name. Here 
would be included most of the minerals which have been named 
chromite and some of those styled picotite, e,g, that from the 
original dunite of New Zealand with 56*54 per cent, of chromic 
oxide, * 

At a place very near to that which furnished the picotite 
analysed, the dunite contains instead another mineral of the spinel 
group. Unlike the picotite close by, but like^the picotite in many 
of our rooks, it forms grains of irregular shape with little indication 
of crystal form. In thin slices it is transparent with a dfeep green 
colour, and it may be referred to pleovdiste^ It makes up in this 
place from one-third to one-half of the rock, but we have not 
observed it elsewhere. 

T?he only other constituents of the rocks are rare scraps of brown 
hornblende and red-brown biotite, found occasionally in close associ¬ 
ation witii the augite. Sometimes t he biqtitej.8 mtergrown with 
diaU^OAugite, its basal plane being paraileTto^ the^ orthopinacoid 
oT^Iu^mineral [9234]. * . 

The rocks consisting of various associations of tile minerals 
enumerated present a considerable range of petr^graphical 
characters. As might be anticipated, they have much in common 
with the pSridotites of R»in and the Shiant Isles, as described by 
Prof. Judd.t • • 

• Coming to the description of the rocks themselves, we may dis¬ 
tinguish as the principal types peridotite in the rih!*rower sense, 
picrite, and troctolite, and as an exceptional type norite. 

Under the head oT peridotite in the strict sense we include those 
rocks in which olivine predominates very decisively over all other 
constituents. Such rocks occur in considerable fgrce in the large 
Sghrr Dubh faccolite, especially in the eastern part of it. The type 
dunite, consisting wholly of olivine except for a usually vejjy sub¬ 
ordinate* proportion of a spinellid mineral, is well repi\q^ented. 
Locally, and especially in the small nameless glen a little south of 
Allt a* Ohaoich, the spinellid mineral “becomes ^ more prominent 
constituenlf;#though it does npt, except in particular bands of rock, 
equal in amount the olivine (Fig. 13). As the Jittle octahedra of 
picotite become more numerous, they become transparent in the 

thin slices, and this presumably^ indicates % more chromiferous 

• * 

* Pratt, Amer, Joum, Scu (4), vol, viif, p. 284: 1899. A large number of 
analyses are collected by Wadsworth in his Lithological Studies (Cambridge, 
Ma^, 1884). * 

t Quart Joum, Qtol. 8oc,, vol. xli., pp. 354-416. PI, X.-X11L 
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variety th^n the usual opaque mineral. In certain bands green 
pjeoncste oc'curs richly instead of picotite. Specific gravity deter- 
laminations of Ihree specimens of dunites gave:— 


■8726 

9231 

'9229 


Lgwer'^art of Coire^Beag 
Belgw An Garbh-choire - 
Glen south of AHt a’ Chaoich 


3-21 

3-29 

3*32 


The last^is from a band rich in picotite. A specimen very rich in 
pleonaste, from the same neighbourhood, gave 3 •486, , 

In the other peridotitps, while the mineral which plays the title- 
r61e still makes up considerably more than half of the rock, it is 
acompanied by augite or felspar, or both, in addition to the usual 
small amount of magnetite, chromiferous magnetite, or picotite. 
The augite is usually a brown diallage (Fig. 14). The felspar, which 



Fig, 13.—{9228] x 20. Dunite, rich 
in picotite, from the banded 
peridotites in the glen a little 
S. of A lit a’ Chaoich, Loch 
Scavaig; ponsists wholly of 
fresh olivinef and octahodra of 
, picotite. ^ 



Fig. 14.—[9234] x 20. Peridotite, 
S«>E. slope of Sg{frr Dubh na 
Dabheinn : chiefly of olivine 
(showing incipientserpentinisa- 
tion), with some diallage and 
felspar (to the right) and 
opaque octahedra probably of 
chrome-^nagnetite. 


is often quite as important a constituent, is always anorthite. Both 
minerals occur in little interstitial patches. These augite- or 
diallage- peridotites and anorthite-peridotites are qpnnecting links 
with thy pierites and trocfeolites, into which they grad'jate by 
diminution of the excessive proportion of olivine. An average 
peridotite from near the meuth of Coireachan Ruadha gave the 
specific gravity 3*2o, An enstatite-peridotite, wi^h only a small 
amount of dialkge, seems to be of restricted occurrence. 

The j 22 !c 21 ^g, wJiiflLiajoiLthe^whole the pt&yalcuttype ia the large 
laccolite, a^ is the essential rocITbf the smaller masses, differs from 
the peridotites proper in having'‘a, less marked preponderance of 
olivine, implying therefore a <*l6ss extreme basic composition. 
Olivine still makes up fully ope-half of the rock, and sometimes as 
much as three-fourths, the other principal minerals being augite 
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and aiiorthite. As regards strmctural characters, therQ is little 
variety. The augite* is in interstitial patches, ‘or may*form 
spreading plates, each enclosing numerous grains of t)livin^, thus 
giving the “ poecilitic ** structurg of Williams, Where fel^ar ajid 
au^ite copie together, the former mineral is idipmorphic towards 
the latter. The specific gravity of,these rocks ^ranges up to 3’15, 
but, with increase in the proportion of felspar relatively to augite, 
•may fall to 3*00 or less, • 

The third chief type, composed essentially of olivine and anorthite, 
will, in default of a more precise name, be spoken of as troetolite. 
It is to be observed, however, that this term (with its German 
equivalent Forellenstein) is currently applied to two very distinct 
rock-types, which are varietal forms of gabbro and peridotite 
respectively. The one has labi'adorite as its felspathic elemetit {e.g. 
Coverack in Cornwall and Volpersdorf in Silesia), while the other, 
besides being usually richer in olivine, has anorthite (e.g. AHival in 
Kum). The former typo is found, though rarely, among the Skye 
gabbros ; J3ut the rocks with which we are now conceraed, intimately 
associated with true peridotites, belong to the second type. The 
felspar, by its optical properties as tested in the thin slices, seems 
to bo always anorthite. In confirmation of this. Prof. Sollas has 
kindly determined the specific gravit}^ of the felspar from one of 
our troctolites [9237] by means of his diffusion-column. The figures 
found were 2735 to 274, with a mean of 2737, and cleavage-flakes 
of specilie gravity 274 gave extinction-angles of 36° and 37°. The 
rocks are always rich in olivine, and their petrographical as well as 
geological aflinities are clearly with the peridotites, not the gabbrqp. 

Troctolites of this kind occur in some force in Coii’fe Beag and 
near the foot of An Garbh-choire, and the same type •is rather 
widely distributed in the form of enclosed patches and lumps in the 
picrites and peridotites aad also as streaks and veins traversing 
those rocks. Aflorthite makes up frofti 40 to 60 ce7it. of the 
mass, or sometimes less. The remainder is chiefly fresh olivine, 
but there may be in addition augite or diallage in quitfe subordinate 
quantity. Brown translucent picotke is sometimes a rather coi^- 
spicuous element. Tlie only noticeable variety among the troctolites 
arises from a difference—more apparent than* real—in the mutual 
relations of the two principal constituents. In the common type 
the olivine forms crystals and grains -jV diameter, set 

in a framework of felspar [9236, etc.! 'Sometimes, on the other 
hand, it Is the latter mineral that forms conspicuous c^staVgrains, 
often with partly rounded outlines, up to ^ inch in diameter. The 
microscope showg, however, that her# als o the* o livine is jjf prior 
crystelliaatioiP. for its grains encroach upon the edge of theTelspars, 
and are occasionally enclosed in them [9237, 9238]» The peculiarity 
is most striking on a weathered face, where the felspars, always in 
relief, appear like white sphSrulps in a black matrix. Under 
the microscope this appeafance is lost (Plate 3fVIII., Fig. 2). An 
average specimen of the troctolites* gave a specific gravity of S'07, 
The somewhat similar rocks of Allivakin the Isle of Rum are often 
more felspathic : one of these was found to have a specific gravity 
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2’88, corresponding with about 72 per cent, of anorthite to 28 of 
oiivine. *' 

In addition to rocks consisting essentially of anorthite and olivine 
in fairly ecnial proportion, we find varieties'in which olivine pre- 
pondei^tesf afibrding transitions to those peridotites (in the stricter 
sense) which we have termed anorthite-peridfitites. On the other 
hand the coiring ia-of augita offers connectmg dinks with the 
picrites.v Sjich varia tions, may be fdtind in what ifi r^>parently a' 
single body of roclu This seems to be the case in the laceplite of 
An Dubh-sgeire on Soay* from which Mr Clough has collected a 
series of specimens. One from near the middle of the mass is a 
picrite with rather moi'e felspar and less augite than usual [9973]. 
Abundant xenoliths in this are of troctolite, composed simply of 
olivine and felspar in about equal parts [9975]. Near the southern 
end of the intrusion the matrix of the mass, as Mr Clough remarks, 
nearly resembles the xenoliths at the other locality. It is indeed 
an olivine-felspar-rock with only accessory augite [9976], and, while 
petrographicafiy a troctolite, is presumably a variety of the picrite. 
A^ain a specimen from the east side of the mass has for its essential 
minerals (in order of importance) olivine, felspar, and augite 
[9990]; and the preponderance of the first-named element brings 
this rock near to the typical peridotites. This intrusion, though of 
no great dimensions, thus illustrates the variability characteristic 
of the rocks of this group, as well as the rfilAtinupbip existing 
between the xenoliths and their enclosing matrix. 

^ The reinainlng rock-type to be notice TsTone which for con¬ 
venience we have termed norite : but we may make here a remark 
similar to tbat made in the case of the troctolites. The rock in 
question f*is not only closely connected with the peridotites as 
forming part of the Sghrr Dubh laccolite, but also its mineralogical 
.constitution links it with tl^ese rocks ane feevers i t from ^e typ es of 
norite or hypersthenite which occur in some regions (but rarely in 
Skye) as assjocia tes of ga bbro. In short, rocks composed essentially 
of a felspar and a rhombic pyroxene, like the felspar-olivine-rocks, 
seem to fall most naturally into two divisions, for which it would 
be useful to have two distifiot names. The uffirabasic affinities of 
our rock are shown^etrographically by the preponderance of the 
ferro-magnesian element, and presumable richness in magnesia, 
and by the extren\e b^ic nature of the felspar, implying the 

I absenqf^ of alkalies. In 8ucl\a rock we may regtfrd the yhombic 
pyroxene ias substituted for olivine quite as much as for augite. 

This type has been found in one locality only,* on the northern 
slope ofithe promiiient peak called by climbers Sghrr a* ^Coir' an 
liochain, which guards the corrie of that name on its AV^tem side. 
It consists essentially of enstatite and anorthite, the former pre¬ 
ponderating ; while olivine occurs oijly in fobordinate qwntitv, and 
diallage, magnetite (or possibly chrome-magnetite), and picotite are 
minor accessories (Plate XVIIIi^, Fig. 3). The rhombic pyroxene 
is colourless in thin slices, and its birefringence weak: it must be 

* Very beautifj^ rocks of this kind occur in Rum, occupying a considerable 
area to the north of Harris. 
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referred to enstati^rather than bronzite or hypersthene. The 
crystals, which are idromorphic towards the felspar, have a tongi- 
tudinal striation indicating something of the schillei*” structure 
but this is not of a \»^ry pronpynced kind. *Parallel intergrowths 
of enstatite and diallage are found. 

• 

Havingh noticed the petrographical characters of^the principal 
•types met with, we must devote some attention to the fashion in 
which these types, and varieties of them, are associated together. 
The most striking feature of the outcrops^ as seen in the field is 
their heterogeneity, which is carried to such an extreme that in some 
places it is scarcely possible to take a large hand-specimen con¬ 
sisting of only a single variety of rock. The heterogeneous nature 
of the mass is displayed chiefly in three ways—viz., in thd inter- 
banding of different kinds of rock, in the occurrence of d6bris of one 
kind enclosed in a matrix of another, and in the abundance of veins 
which are partly of the nature of segregation-feins. 

A more or loss noticeable banding affects the greater part of the 
rocks composing the several laccolitic masses, but it varies in the 
degree, of its accentuation (Plate II.). .Often the alternating bands 
are merely varieties of picrite differing somewhat in the relative 
proportions of the constituent minerals. The structure may in this 
case be almost imperceptible, except where it is revealed by a 
fluted appe arance on a weathered face. The several bands are often 
not more than an inch or two in width, and are not very sharply 
divided from one another. It ^s ^uite clear that they are not^ 
separate injectiona^ but that the, structure is* due to £uxion in,a] 
mag nia which was heterogeneous at the time of itS intrusion^ 
Else^^ere more pronounced differences in composition distinguish 
successive and alternate bands, more felspathic and more pyroxenic 
types, botlt rich in olivine, occurring in intimate association. At 
many places in* An Garbh-choire, in l^he upper part of Coir’ a’ 
Ghrunnda, and elsewhere, bands of pale troctolite are thus associ¬ 
ated with the darker picrite ; and at other points, a«ln the vicinity 
of Allt a’ Chaoich, more typical peridotites, Le, rocks composed 
mainly of olivine, eftter into the complex. The alternations occur 
on a rat her larg e as well as on^a small scale, so that in their general 
aspect on a weathered face the exposures may simulate the bedding 
as well as the lamination of stratified rQgks. The narrower banding 
is undoubtedly a true flow-structure of the kind already indicated. 
It is not impossible, on the other hand, that the larger alteipations 
are in part to be explained as distinct injections. Apar t^rom t^ 
veins tcy be noticed_b^qw, however,® we have •found little or no 
evidbnce df#one rock-type cutting transgressively^into or across 
a nother ; and we infer that, in so far as successive injections £u:el 
responsible for the phenomena, they followed one another very! 
closely, so that the earlier on^ w|i3 still flui^ when the later was® 
forced in beside it. ^i^ere &n already consolidated rock was 
invaded by a new accession of molten magma, the former was apt 
to be broken up, and there resulted not banded but bjjgsciated and 
xenolithic structures. 
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Among the most interesting phenomena of oanding, among 
thosCr certainly due to segr^ation and fluijon, not^ to separate 
yitrusions, are seams rich in minerals of the spinellid group. The 
best example of this, already referred to abov3, is the dunite in the 
small glen south of 411t a’ Chaoicn. Here, along some bands or 
streaks, picotite becomes a very prominent constituent of the rock ; 
and certain black seams, following the general direction of the 
bandin^at thft localit 3 % consist simply of picotite in relatively large 
crystals, with only a very small proportion of interstitial olivine. 
These seams are really elongated lenticles, not being continued for 
any considerable distandfe. They are commonly from ^ inch to 1 
inch thick, exceptionally 2 or 3 inches. Seams very rich in a black 
mineral, probably chromite or chrome-magnetite, occur in the upper 
part ofoAn Garbh-choire and near the head of Coir’ a’ Ghrunnda ; 
but a spinellid mineral in an almost pure state has been found only 
in the glen first mentioned. One of the seams composed essentially 
of picotite (the mineral analysed above) gave the specific gravity 
3-78.* 

That phenomena of banding in the Tertiary peridotites of Britain 
are not confined to Skye, is ^evident from the accounts which have 
been published of some of these rocks in the neighbouring Isle 
of Rum. It appears even that seams consisting of spinellid minerals 
are not wanting in the latter island. Heddle descxibes his chromite 
from Askival, already referred to, as forming “a vein about one- 
quarter of an inch in thickness, embedded in a granular brown belt 
of rock, in augitic trap.” He states that the brown belt was 
aj)j)arently‘chiefly olivine, and doubtless the “augitic trap” was 
in reality a* peridotite, for such, as remarked by Professor Judd, 
is the nature of Macculloch’s “augite rock” in Rum. 

The bahded arrangement of the peridotite group is uot often 
accompanied hy any very noticeable flujional orientation of the 
.crystals in the rocks themselves; but this is sometimes found, and 
fn places near Allt a’ Chaoich a decided parallelism of the crystals 
imparts a cerfeabi fis.^ile character to the rocks. In the “ troctolites ” 
of Rum, mentioned above, th^ parallel orientation is sometimes 
much more highly developed. • 

The inclination of tlie banding varies considerably in difierent 
places, as is well seen in the Sghrr Dubh laccolite. At the western 
border or base, as exposed near Loch Coir’ a’ Ghrunnda, the dip is 
easterly at 30° or less. Frf^her eastward the strike of the banding 
gradually ch&nges, until aloflg An Garbh-choire it is not very 
different; from E.-W. The dips here are often at very high angles, 
or actually vertical,.but lowe» angles are observed in some parts, 
always towards some point of north. In Coire Beag aqd near Allt 
a’ Chaoich theliaqding dips northwcfrd at angles of 30° to 60°. 

* Prof. Judd has described an almost pure picotite-rock (sp. gr. 3 90), which 
is stated to occur as a dyke in a mass of sA-pentino at Bingera, in New South 
Wales (Min. Mag.^ vol. xi., p. 63 ; i89o). This would imply that a rock- 
magma may exist with the comjiositkn of picotite. The circumstances, how¬ 
ever, lead to a suspicion that this “dyke" may really be a contemporaneoua 
seam in a peridotite, since serpontinised, and such suspicion is perhaps 
strengthened by the occurrence of another “ dyke " composed of grossularite. 





Jh-ecciated a]>pearanco. due to xeuolithic •tructtire, in the peridotite group, 
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Everywhere thejnclftation of thg struotoire correspon ds in direction 
\idlii that of t he'mas^ s a whole. Probably it correspouds approxi¬ 
mately also as regards the angle of dip, though it is not necessary 
suppose an accurate parallelism, with the base of the laccoiite at 
every place.* The smaller laCdblitic intrusidns are much less dis¬ 
turbed than the large one, and here the banding has a low and 
regular inclination. In the two ^Jars-bheinn intrusions it dips 
^northward at about 10®. The dyke-feeders do not show apj note¬ 
worthy banding. 

Equally important with the prevalent banding, as impressing on 
these plutonic rocks of the peridotite group a highly peculiar aspect 
in the field, is the xenolithicf structure. This affects the great 
majority of the rocks, and is found in the dyke-feeders as well as in 
the laccolites themselves. The phenomenon consists simpljs in the 
occurrence of numerous, and sometimes crowded, inclusions of one 
rock in a matrix of a different rock, both inclusions and matrix 
being of»types belonging to the peridotite grqpp in the sense here 
understood. As in the case of the banding, the di^erence may be 
more or less pronounced. In some cases it is slight, xenoliths and 
matrix, e,g., being of not very different varieties of picrite; and the 
heterogeneous nature of the mass may be betrayed only by the 
curiously pitted aspect of a weathered surface. In other cases the 
t^^t) rocks involved may differ widely, a common appearance on the 
weathered exposures being that of lumps of pale ti'octolite standing 
prominently out from a matrix of picrite *or peridotite. Troctolite 
and picrite, the latter often banded, are the most frequent types 
occurring as xenoliths. They are of rounded to sub-angular shape, 
and commonly range in diameter from an inch to a foQt, A plibe 
where the phenomena can be studied in rich variety is the lower 
part of An Garbh-choire (see Plates III. and IV.). • 

Two explanations seen^to be a priori possible. An earlier rock, 
already consolickited, may have been baoken up prior to, or in con¬ 
nection with, the intrusion of a new accession of magma, which 
then penetrated the interstices and enveloped y^e fragments; 
or the xenoliths may represent tlm debris of a rock previously 
solidified at some U)wer level and carried up in tlie form of fra*g- 
ments in a magma derived from the saqie or a neighbouring 
source. The fact that the xenoliths are usually much inferior in 
bulk to the enclosing matrix would seem to point to the latter 
explanation, as .would also the rouflfted form of the xenoliths, 
indicative of a certain amount of corrosion by the •magma. In 
some cases, however, there are circumstances which are mofe ewily 
understood on the former hypothesis. The o ccu rrence of strong 
binding i^j the Xenoliths in some places is one such pcjliit; for, 
while this structure is higiily characteristic ^of'these laccolitic 

* It will be shown below thate banding in the gabbro laccoiite of the 
Cuillins be inclined at & considerable angle to iho base of the. laccoiite 
itself (see Fig. 18, below). * 

t The term xenolit h was first Ji3ed_^y_ SflUftS^to denote a fragment of 
extraneous origin enclosed in an igneous roqk* I^ corresponds with enclave 
as used by Lacroix and others. ^ 
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intrusions, it is scarcely to be expected in 4^ck8 consolidated in 
{some deep-seated reservoir. Again* although /.s a rule the xenoliths 
show* no appearance of ^tting together (having indeed more or less 
Founded outlines), and those which exhibit banding have not a 
common orientation, there are exceptions to this rule. In some places 
the xenoliths mor^than equal the matrix in bulk, and, although dis¬ 
placed and partly rotated, the/ present unmistakably the appear¬ 
ance of a rock broken up in place and injected in the interstices 
by a Idter magma (Plate IV.). The relations are indeed not 
unlike those of the peridotite and gabbro near Allt a’ Ohaoich, as 
described above (p. 64)» 

The two suppositions which we have stated as alternatives are 
not mutually exclusive, and the difference between them is perhaps 
less absolute than appears from the terms in which they are 
enunciated. If Ave are at liberty to imagine that the magma 
which the xenoliths represent in a given case was in part intruded 
as a member of the laccolite and there consolidated, in part solidi¬ 
fied in the parent-reaervoir or in the cnn nQnting cond pit, and that 
the later intrusion was derived from the same source, we IBnd place 
for both suggested explanations. In any case we must believe 
that the two rocks involvefl were of closely cognate origin, and 
Avere divided by no considerable interval S time. A high 
temperature in the earlier consolidated rock at the time when the 
later magma came in contact Avith it would promote a certain 
amount of solution and Sbsorption of the former by the latter, of 
which we have evidence in the rounded form of the xenoliths. 

A feature less widely developed than the banded and xenolithic 
structures, but still very frequently observed among our peridotites, 
is the occurrence of segregation-veins traversing the dominant rook 
in a givsft place. They are commonly about an inch or two in 
width, with the ramifying and irregularly tapering forn\ character¬ 
istic of such veins in plut^nic I’ocks of 511 kinds. , They have too 
the usual relation to the dominant rock as regards composition, 
being invariably less basic, and in particular more felspathicin 
most places tney are of the troctolite type. In texture they are 
somewhat coarser than the rock which they jDraverse. In these 
respects they compare with the common pegmatite veins in granites 
and corresponding veins in other plutonic rocks, usually regarded 
as representing the final injection of residual magma, always more 
acid in composition than the general body of the^ rock. They are 
to be distinguished from ondinary veins of intrusion, with more 
shqjjply^defined edges, which are also common in some places, and 
do not hold the same relai^on to the rock which they traverse 
(Plate IV.). • • ^ . 

In their extreme variability and heterogeneity, in thS preA^Ience 
of banded structift’es, in the occurrence of seams rich in chrome¬ 
bearing minerals, and in other respeqts, toxtching both their manner 
of occurrence and their petrogmphical characteristics, our rocks 
illustrate many of the observations of Vogt*^ in his study of peridot- 

^Beitragezurgenetischen Classification der . . . ErzvoricotQmen (first 
part), Zeits. fiir prakt Ged., vol. ii., pp. 381-399: 1894. 
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ites df thd gexslsis of chrome-iron*ores; and the occnYrene^B 
in the CnillinB profit indeed* a fairly close parallel^te those ^ 
HestltoWidO'Feld, in the north of Norway, jrhich that gecdogiA 
dieSCTiDed as a type. We shall see that there are also points 
of resemblance between the paridotites of- the Ooillms and the 
gabbros of the same district, to be described#next. Thes^ latter 
show considerable heterogeneity within a single intmsiye bod^, 
but it is fiot so prevalent, nor is it carried to such esptremes, as m 
the peridotites. * 


A point of some interest in connection with the ultrabasio 
intrusions relates to the nature of their contact with the rocks among 
which they were intruded. The several masses which occur in the 
Cuillins, enveloped as they are by the later gabbro, afford no infor¬ 
mation under this head. The lower of the small laGcolites*on the 
slope of Gars-bheinn does indeed seem to impinge at its under 
surface upon the basaltic lavas, but no exposures of the junction 
have been observed. The intrusion of An jOubh-sgeire in Soay, 
however, •occurring among Torridonian sandstones, presents in 
places visible contacts with the sedimentary rocks, and specimens 
have been examined. In one [9974], tiken from the upper surface, 
near the middle of the reef, the igneous rock, normally an average 
piorite, becomes fine-textured at the edge, and the dividing line 
between it and the metamorphosed gritty rock is not sharply defined 
to the eye. The modification of the pfcrite extends inward for 
about hcflf an inch from what may be taken as the surface of 
junction; and the microscope shows that this^modification is not of 
the nature of an ordinary chilled selvage, but is due to the igneous 
rock having, to that depth, enclosed foreign materiaf, which has 
been also in some measure absorbed into the ultrabarfie mag ma 
and has affected the composition of the edge ot the laccoiite. 
Quartz-grams m*e preseift abundantly^in this marginal band, and 
are always deeply corroded, as is evident from their irregular shapes 
ind ill-defined boundaries. Between the derived grains of quartz 
and the minerals proper to the picrite there is alyrdjfh interposed a 
brow nish substa^cg with confused structure, often imperfectly 
sj^ruITtic, due to mutual reactions between the ultrabasic magma 
and the foreign matter (quartz with some* alkali-felspar). This 
substance encloses the quartz-grains, and penetrates to some small 
distance among the olivine, anorthite^ and augite of the picrite. 
It resqpibles !n appearance some altered ,£i^stqpe6, tgid 
p robably been in part vitreous , but later changes haye obscjired its 
true nature. Fi^tihilly scattered "through me brownish inter- 
stit^l ihaterial «are very slender felspar rods,^ about inch long, 
which are* ftot anorthite but some’ less basic variety. In places 
there are pseudomorphs of a y^ow serpefitinous substance 
replacing idiomorphic crystalg of relatively lar^e size—inohof 
more in length. They l^ve not the shape o( olivine, but probably 
represent a rhon^y p^ox ene. JThis fatter mineral is not one 
proper to the picrite, and the mode of occurrence of the pseudo* 
morphs in the slice indicates that the mineral which they replace 
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waa connected with the special reactions in Westion. A mineral 
of the hyp^rsthene group might indeed be ejected from a peridotio 
maghia locally acidified by absorbing extraneous silica. 

Luadditfon to the fefspaivmicrolites, the brownish quasi-vitreous 
areas enclose othersi in the form little d^^k ro^ which seem to 
represent some ferr(i-ma^eskn mineral These are better 

seen in slices of otKer contact-specimens. In these the brown 
substance is, in places reduced in amount while the enclosed 
crystallitic growths become more abundant and closely packed! 
They also increase in size, being sometimes as much as or 
inch in length. They«are mostly slender felspar crystals, tending 
to fan-like and sheaf-like groupings; and their constantly low 
extinction-angles prove that they are alkali-felspars, probably both 
orthoclase and oligoclase, the alkalies being doubtless derived from 
the abundant felspathic grains in the contiguous Torridonian rock 
[10,042]. With the felspar rods there occur abundantly others, 
green and pleochroic, which are probably to be regarded qs pseudo- 
raorphs after hyperSjhene. 


Finally, a few remarks should be made relative to the alieratmi 
of the peridotites due to‘secondary changes. Incipient decom¬ 
position of the constituent minerals is found, as a rule, only in very 
slight degree, and most of the peridotites are entirely unchanged. 
In thin slices the felspar (when present) is perfectly clear, the 
pyroxene gives no clear*evidence of secondary alteration, and even 
the olivine, one of the most susceptible of the rock-forming 
minerals, usually shows little or nothing of the familiar serpen- 
tinous transformation. The only rocks which are serpentinised in 
feny irnportant degree are those which ha-yj-jyffered crushing. 
This hast‘given rise to a system of sub-parallel cracks, which are 
marked by narrow veinlets of colourless or yellowish serpentine 
(black in the hand-specimqns) [9232, 9334]. There is a consider¬ 
able amount of secondary magnetite-dust, mostly collected in the 
form of dense strings along the median line of each serpentirle 
veinlet. It tftr evident that the earliest change in the olivine has 
been the separation of much of the iron in the form of oxide. 
At a later stage this may be in part reabsorbecf into the serpentine, 
giving a yellowish colouration. 

Equally interesting is the question of the thermal metamorphism 
of the peridotites by the^ later intrusions of gabbro, but on this 
point ye have not gatherec^ much information. ‘A slice Jias been 
prepared, however, from one of the detached blocks of peridotite 
involved in the gabbro near the shore of Loch Scavaig,’and this 
shows 9 micro-stmcture quite different from that of tUb normal 
rocks [9239]., Mineralogically the /ock may be terliiSd a picrite, 
pnt it consists mainly of a granu litic aggre gate _Q £-oIiviaa,^aDd 
uelspar, in whicb^the former occurs as rounded granules and the 
fktfc^r^with allotriomgrphic habits There are even little areas free, 
or almost fro m olivine . j:e(?allinp*the “ o cellar ” Btmct ure 

common in the “pyroxene-granulites” of Germ^ffpetro^phers. 
It seems not improbable, tfioogh by no means proved, that this 
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structure is connectel with recrystallisation in ’the pfoceejs of 
themal metamorphism. The diallage, houjever, which* ^s the thircf 
but subordinate constituent, presents the ordinary characters o? 
that mineral. In view of the ^emparatively-simple mineralogical 
constitution of the peridotites, it is not to be ex^^ted that thermal 
metaxnorphism will give rise to impflrtant recombinations. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Gabbros : Fiku) Relations. 

w 

For purposes of description we shall include under the name 
gabbro, not only the typical rocks so styled by petrographers, but 
also vai'ietal forms which may be regarded as derived from that 
type by modifications either mineralogical or structural. Thus, 
variations in the relative proportions of the constituent minerals 
give, though only, very locally and exceptionally, anorthosites, 
pyroxenites, troctolkes, and picrites. Textural and structural 
modifications are more frequent and widespread, and give rocks 
which, taken apart from ^their actual associations and classed 
according to petrographical characters alone, might be named dia¬ 
bases, pyroxene-granulites, gabbro-aplites, and gabbro-pegmatites. 
All these arc so intimately associated on the ground with «the 
gabbros proper that no separation has been found practicable in 
the course of the mappiftg. 

Gabbro, understood in this comprehensive sense, is a rock of 
great importance iiuthe geological constitution of central Skye, 
ftlid especifilly of the loftiest and most imgged mountains of the 
district. ^Its distribution, as shown on the map, may be sum¬ 
marised as follows. It forms the “country” rock of the whole of 
the Cmllhis proper, and extends thence across the pamasunary 
valley at Loch na Creitheach, and so in a N.N.E. .direction to form 
the Blaven ranges viz. Blavcn(Blath-bheinn*) itself, Garbh-bheinn, 
and part of,flelig. This main gabbro tract measures about 
miles from east to west and 6 miles from north to south, being, 
however, encroached upon from the north-east(by the granite of the 
Red Hills. The isolated occurrences of the rock are not numerous. 
The largest of them is a patch about two miles long and one mile 
broad lying to the north-west of Broadford, where it is associated 
with the Cambrian Limestones and Torridon Sandstone. Some 
small'patche.s occur on th5 north-west slopes of Belig,cnear the 
boundary of the main area, and a little boss about 150. yards in 
extent is seen on^the moorland west of Glamaig, not far from the 
high-road. To these may be added a few very ftTmall pafiche,s near 

* c 

* Although the older place-names in Skye, whether of the more prominent 
physical features or of settlements, are of Norse origin, the majority of names 
are Gaelic, and for these we follow in gMieral the Gaelic spelling, us given on 
the Ordnance maps. A few names, Ciowever, ^are current in anglicised form, 
roughly transliterated, and some axg so given*^ on the maps, e.y, Coruisk and 
Quiraing. In some coses Norse names have been disguised in a Gaelic dress. 
If, as is probable, this is th^ case with “ Blath-bheinn ” (Blaaval, blue 
mountain), thecEnglish spelling of the guide-books is to be preferred to the 
Gaelic which appears on the map. 
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the south coast of iScalpay and the whole of Guillamo^, a rocky 
islet about ^ mile long to the north-west of Broadfor^ feay.* • , 

It remains to be said, however, that nuifterous patches and^ stripe 
of gabbro occur enclosed in the Jater granitic^intrusions, indicating 
that the rock in question has fiad originally *a jomewhat wider dis¬ 
tribution. These relics of destroyed gabbro ai^ in places *highly 
metamorjihosed and otherwise modified, and will be described 
•below. The most interesting is the broken series oi narrdw strips 
which runs from Glen Sligachan to Coire na Seilg along the flanks 
of Marsco. The northern half of Beinn ^na Cro is formed by a 
large patch of the bedded basaltic lavas, traversed by thick 
irregular sheets of gabbro, the whole enveloped in the main 
granite mass of the Red Hills. Small patches of gabbro are 
entangled in the granite at the north-west base of Blaven dlid the 
eastern base of Belig, on the moorland north of Beinn na Caillich, 
and in other localities. 

• t 

The acjual forms assumed by the gabbro "intrusions, and their 
relations to the bedded and other rocks among which they have 
been intnided, are subjects which necessitate a few remarks of a 
genera] kind, and these remarks will be in great measure applicable 
also to the granite intrusions to be described later. Concerning 
the true shapes and essential geological relations of large bodies of 
plutonic rocks geologists have been to soyie extent divided. The 
tendency.of general o])inion at the present time is to regard these 
large masses as not differing essentially, but only in their greater 
magnitude and less perfect regularity, from shialler intrusive rock- 
bodies which are easily recognised as sheets and laccolites, dykes 
and “ plugs.” With this view the results of a survey of tlje gabbro 
and granite areas of Skye are wholly in accord. We may say 
further tlmt the more extensive bodies of plutonic rocks are 
generally of thc*nature of sheets or laccolitea rather than plugs or 
bosses, and this remark also is probably one of wide application. 
Inde ed, the only alternative would require us to suf)pose that th^ 
igneous magma has not merely displaced but replaced (by actualJW 
incorporating) the* rocks into which it has been forced; and,* 
although we have in Skye itself abundant evidence of such action 
on a limited scale, its general application is negatived by cliemical 
and other considerations sufficiently conclusive.t 

Confining oua attention then to S^y5, we find that the plutonic 
rock-bodies, whether of gabbro or of granite, fall undbr two* heads. 
Firstly there are those which have, allowing for minor irregu¬ 
larities, the general habit of sheets or^laccolites,inclined at^no high 
angl^ to tho horizon, overlymg older rocks and overlain (where 

* A rock intrusive in Jurassic strata between Allt Leth Slighe and Glen 
Boreraig, in the neighbourhood of fjoch Slapin, is petrographically a gabbro, 
but probably belongs to a nvieh lat^r* group of intrusions. It will be con¬ 
sidered below (Chapter XXI.). • 

t The argument has been very cogently stated by Brbgger in the second 
f)art of his Eruptivgesteme dcs Kristiania§ebietes (Vidensk. Skrifter^ Math, 
naturv. Klasse, 1895, No. 7 , pp. 116-153). • 
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eroflion has ijot removed the coveririg) by othei: older rocks. Such 
plutoriic masses are the analogues of the smaller sheet-like or sill¬ 
like and laicolitic intrusions, composed usually of hypabyssal 
rocks, which may be directly observed as such in this and other 
district?. The only flifference is that the large bodies are usually 
too extensive for their true forms and relations to be displayed in 
any one view, ?vhile the irregularity of their boundaries on a small 
scale often renders any single section inconclusive or misleading. 
The second category of plutonic masses is that which includes 
stocJcs or bossesy which break abruptly through the bedded or other 
rocks into which they have been intruded. Their analogues among 
minor intrusions are found in certain plug-like masses, or again 
(when there is a tendency to linear extension and straight 
boundaries) in dykes. 

Corresponding in a general sense with the two kinds of habit 
just discriminated, there are two contrasted types of junction 
between the plutonic'jrock and contiguous rocks. The first type is 
usually gently* inclined or quasi-horizontal, the ignepus rock 
underlying or overlying that with which it is in contact at a low 
angle, and, if the latter be bedded rock, cutting across it only 
gradually and obliquely or preserving a general parallelism with it. 
The second type of junction is usually appi’oximately vertical and 
always clearly transgressive, the igneous rock cutting sharply 
across its neighbour, and, if the latter be a bedded rock, truncating 
the beds abruptly. Among minor intrusions of hypabyssal and 
volcanic rocks the sheet-like habit is almost always associated very 
rCcgularly with the quasi-conformable type of junction and the 
plug-like alid dyke forms with the transgressive junction, but in 
the case of’the plutonic masses this correspondence is less complete. 
It may happen that a large body of gabbro or granite which from 
its general behaviour is cleajly to be referred to the first mode of 
occurrence exhibits for some distance along its border a junction of 
the second type, while the converse case is also to be noted, though 
less frequentl/.*^ In this way arise the irregularities which disguise 
in* some degree the true nature«of these large intrusive masses, and 
especially of those having a general sheet-likef"or laccolitic shape ; 
and it follows that thertrue form and relations of such masses are 
to be made out, not from the examination of single sections, but 
from the boundary as laid down on a contoured map. It should be 
remarlvjd, moreover, that we^may have intrusive bodies of plutonic 
rock of the two different habits in direct continuity Mth one 
another, and such seems to be the case at more than one place in 
the distaict. The relation h^re indicated is douljtless th*.t which 
among minor intrusions is often shjwn to subsist between & sill 
and the dyke which represents its fe^er. 

Certain other characteristic features seem to belong to the two 
modes of occurrence,of the plut^ic rocks, respectively, or, again, 
to the two different types of junction; aiffl although these distinc¬ 
tions are more marked with the granites than with the gabbros, 
they may be briefly mentioned in this place. Along a junction of 
the gently inclined type the plutonic rock is frequently found to 
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assume a finer textkre and to* develop© porphyvitic or. spherulitic 
structure or some other modification, and at the 8(>me tim^ th^re 
may be very little metamorphism produced in the adjacent rocks. 
Along a junction of the transgijessive type, op the other hand, there 
is rarely any modification of the plutonic roclf of a kind indicative 
of rapid cooling, while the metagnorphism of* the adjacent rocks 
may be wry intense. In the latter case too the pli^onic rock often 
encloses material derived from its bounding wall, and ma^ even be 
considerably altered in bulk composition from this cause; a 
phenomenon not usually observable at tl^e borders of sheet-like or 
laccolitic intrusions. To this rule there are, however, important 
exceptions. 


The two contrasted modes of occurrence of plutonic rScks are 
well exemplified by the two principal gabbro masses of Skye, 
respectively. The large mass which builds the CuilUns aiid Blaven, 
considered as a whole (i,e, disregarding for Jihe present its highly 
complex .constitution), is of the nature of a great Vieet or laccolite. 
and its junction with adjacent older rocks is in most places a gently 
inclined one. The laccolitic nature ^f the mass was recognised 
many years ago by J. D. Forbes in a paper which deserves to be better 
known. Writing in 1846, he points out that the gabbro clearly 
overlies the basaltic lavas in visible sections, and remarks in con¬ 
clusion . “ The whole phenomena of jun(jt;ions and superpositions 
.... leads us to consider the hypersthene [gabbro] as a vast bed^ 
thinning out both ways, and inclined at a moderate angle towards 
the S.E., or parallel to Loch Coruisk.”* * , 

The detailed mapping of the ground entirely confirms Forbes’ 
statements, but the inclination of the base of the laccoiibe is only 
roughly expressed in the words quoted. As we follow round the 
outer boundary of the gatbro, we find that the dip is almost always 
inward, toward? the mountains. To tnis rule there are, however, 
exceptions, the inclination in some places being nearly parallel to 
the boundary, but never outward. The altitude of*lJhe base of the 
laccolite varies from about 2500•feet above the sea to below 
sea-level. By taking points along the boundary corresponding with 
certain heights above sea-level (say at intervals of 500 feet), and 
drawing lines in the direction of local strike of the gabbro base, 
we obtain portions of contour-lines on the lower surface of the 
laccolite. These lines may be prolojiged and connected ]jp con- 
jecturalfy, taking account of the obvious condition that /^either 
inside nor outside the gabbro area must they cross the cor¬ 
responding contpur-lines of the surface of the ground. TJh© large 
and'deep tnterior valleys mjike this a much moye determinate 
problem than might be expected, and the result given in the 
accompanying sketch-map ^ Fig. 15) must represent the general 
shape of the lower surface m th^ gabbro wjth a rough accuracy 
quite sufficient for our piftpose. • 

It will be seen that a sharp anticline occurs at the northern or 


Bew Phil. Mag., vol. xl, p. 86: 1846. 
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Fig. 15. —Sketcli-nui}) to show the shupe of the gabbro laccolite of the (’uillins : scale, 4 inch to a mile. The boundary 
of the laccolite (omitting minor irregularities) is shouTi by the heavy line ; the chief streams and lakes and the 
coast to the soi>* li by lighter lines. The dotted lines are intended to represent approximately the shape of the 
lower surface of the laccolite, being contour-lines of that surface at intervals of 500 feet, reckoned from sea-level. 
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north-western border, about Bruach na Frithe, and to the south¬ 
west of the axis of this a broad shallow syncline, .The iY)rth-ea8tem 
part of the area is occupied by a very marked ^nticlin^ cor¬ 
responding with the later intinision of granite, and th^ axis pi this 
is prolonged in a S.B.W. direction to Sgtyy na Stri, overlooking 
Loch Scavaig. Between this anticline and jihe other one lies a 
syncline coinciding with the valley of the SligSchan Eiver ; while 
the south-eastern and almost detached portion of th^gabbro, which 
builds the Blaven range, has also a sharply synclinal arrafigement. 
There is a very evident relation between the form of the laccolite 
as thus roughly defined and the present sivface-i'elief of the ground, 
and this will be referred to more fully below (Chap. XXVT.). One 
point very clearly illustrated by the sketch-map is that over con¬ 
siderable stretches in the interior the base of the gabbro must be 
at no great distance beneath the surface. This is true not*only of 
low-lying portions of the surface such as Glen Sligachan and Harta 
Corrie, ^oruisk, and the lower part of the Camasunary valley, but 
also for the more elevated Druim an Bidhn^ and Coire Riabhach 
and for portions of the northern mountains. ‘Althpugh only 
partially true, as Forbes believed, of the western range, it is true of 
the northern Cuillins and of the BlavAi ridge, that much of their 
elevation is due not to the thickness of the gabbro but to the under- 
lyjng rocks. 

Although the shape of the base of the laccolite is in the main 
original and connected with the circumstances of the intrusion, 
some feaftures of it must be ascribed to subsequent deformation. 
This is notably the case with what we have styled the Marsco 
anticline, which seems to be related to the intrusion of the granjfe 
beneath. • 

Concerning the shape and position of the top of# the great 
laccolite the data directly observable are very scanty, the overlying 
rocks having escaped th% effects of ejosion only in a few small 
patches, if at all. The highest rocks in the Cuillins, forming the 
Summits of tlie peaks known to climbers as Sgilrr Alaisdair, 
Sgftrr Tearlach, and Sgurr Mhic Choinnich, to thft east of Coire 
Labain, are not gabbro but basaltic lavas with some breccias. 
They are highly metamorphosed, and penetrated by tongues from 
the underlying gabbro. These rocks may possibly be only a patch 
of the volcanic group caught in the gabbro, like others at lower 
altitudes; but from their position and extent it seems very 
probable that they mark approximately the original summit of the 
gabbro mass. If so, the thickness of the laccolite in tlys place 
would Tbe not far short of 3000 feet, and in the centre might 
perJiapS be as# much as 3500 fee^J or aboirt one-tentb of the 
probable average diameter. .This kind of proportign is not unlike 
that observed in laccolitic intrusions in other parts of the world. 
The classical examples in the Henry Mountains of Utah have on 
the average a maximum thiclcntss one-sevqpth of the diameter, 
and for more basic rocks* consolidfited doubtless from a less viscous 
magma, a lower ratio is to be expected. Such a laccolite, indeed, 
may with equal propriety be regarded as a thick sheet tapering 
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to the edge. hVom this po int of vi ew it is reasonable to suppose 
that thfi vaiiJsTied upper 'surface corresponded iri general 
form with tlje lower surface, the shape of which we have examined; 
cand ^his would be the case whether the form is due to irregularity 
of intrusion or to su^gequent disturbance. 

The base of th^ gabbro does not correspond with a defined 
geological horizoh. Approxin*ately, however, the great laccolite 
occurs not fijr from the base of the volcanic series. This is true 
at least oh the southern and eastern sides, where the thickness of 
basaltic lavas below is never great, and in one place the gabbro 
rests on Jurassic strata^ Again, the agglomerate along which the 
gabbro is intruded at Loch na Creitheach and Druim an Eidhne 
is probably, like that of Coire Coinnich and Belig, at the very 
base of the volcanic rocks. On the western and north-western 
sides the gabbro is at a somewhat higher horizon, though here, 
too, the thickness of basalt beneath need not be very great. 

We have hitherto treated the gabbro laccolite as a single body 
of rock; but this is^ far from representing adequately its actual 
constitution. * Wlaat we have styled for convenience of reference 
the gabbro mountains consist in fact of a great complexity of 
basic igneous rocks, of wMch gabbro is the most prevalent. A 
glance at the geological map shows that there are entangled and 
enveloped in the gabbro a great number of patches of oWer 
rocks, viz. basic lavas and agglomerates; and further that the 
gabbro and the patches enclosed in it are alike traversed by 
innumerable dykes and sheets of later rocks, also of Ijasic com¬ 
position. But the complexity now specially referred to is of a 
different kind, arising from the heterogeneous constitution of the 
gabbro itself, which consists of very many separate intrusionSy 
often of4 difierent petrographical varieties. This composite 
structure is not indicated on the map, the small size jf many of 
the component masses and^their intricaflfe relations to one another 
rendering this impossible. In very many parts of the mountains 
different types of gabbros, coarse and fine, gramilar and diabasiC, 
paler and dafker, are seen to succeed one another or alternate, 
the nature of their junctions often being such as to demonstrate 
that they represent distinct intrusions. As a rule they are 
associated together with some approach to a parallel disposition in 
stratiform masses or sheets; but this regularity often breaks down, 
and the various masses are seen to undulate, to Avedg^out or ^dnge 
out, or to intersect on© another obliquely. In ftther ca|es it is 
not possible to distinguish separate masses from variations, 
which undoubtedly occur, in individual masses. It is to be 
supposed that successive intrusions often took place thrSugb the 
same fissures, and further that intrusions from difierent fissures 
invaded and intei’Iaced with one another. It is not difficult to 
understand how, in such condition^ the tendency to form rough 
sheets parallel with ^the general extension of the whole complex 
would be modified by many cy'cumstances tending to introduce 
irregularities. The several intrusions clearly difiered much in 
bulk. Some, especially the'^typical coarse gabbros in the interior 
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of the area, are found to extend* for many hundreds of feet across 
their strike ; while (fchers, usually of more aberrant varieties, are 
only a few feet thick, • • ’ • 

The numerous patches of basaltic lavas and agglomerates, mostly 
of lenticular form, enclosed in thef compound lacnnliteji rfl in general 
fiot enveloppfl by individual gabbro intrusions,Jbut caught between 
distinct intrusions. In accordance flith this they liave almost always 
an inclinjftion more^or less inward, i.e, towards the interior of the] 
gabbro area, corresponding with tbe general structure of the c6m-j 
posite»laccolite itself. In some places not far from the boundary of' 
the gabbro on the map occur patches of the volcanic rocks which 
were probably not wholly surrounded by gabbro, but have become 
isolated as the result of erosion. The gabbro mass fringing out 
into a number of sheets has intercepted M^edge-like portion^ of the 
lavas, which, prior to the denudation of the district, were continuous 
with the main bod^^ beyond. This is especially the case on Gars- 
bheiiin, illustrated by the section (Fig. 16), and on the north 
ridge of Bruach na Frithe and its vicinity. • It is, in accordance 


Cars-bh«inn UifhajtPoint 



TorridonSandstone Basaltic UvaJ 



Gabbf<W 


Fig. 16. —Stjctioii through Gars-bheinn, to illustrate alternations of basaltic 
lavas and gabbro, due ♦(.) the successive intrusions of the latter rock 
having follo\i^ed different bedding-planes in the lavas. Scale, 2 inches 
, to a mile. 


with the general stratiform arrangement of the galfUro mass, as a 
whole and in its cc^uponent elements, t hat it some times passes «t 
the edge into sheets, but never gives ofi*dykes. These sheet-like. 
^ophys es, however, are n ot a very general feature, and never 
extend for any great distance. It is especially no ticeaMp-tbat..th^ 
bas e of the laccolite is usually unbroken surface, The mapJ 
shows tiiat the outcrop of the base is,•round the grea^r part ofthe| 
circumference, a continuous line. The only important exoeptions 
to this, on a large scale, are seen alcove the upper pai't of Glen 
Brittle an^tjn and about the northern ridge of*Bruach na-Frithe. 

The gabbro laccolite, being* formed by numerous •distinct intru¬ 
sions, is tlierefore not all exactly of one age, and*it is of interest to 
inquire whether any law is apparent in the sequence of its com¬ 
ponent parts. Did succe^^sive inttusions sproad out beneath those 
already injected, as at a later time the granite magma forced its 
way under a part of the whole gabbro laccolite? Or was the 
composite laccolite built up from belotv upward, the^ newer portions 
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breaking through the older and spreading above them ? These two 
alternatives are/ of course, not exhaustive: we might conceive, for 
Instance, tjiat the highest and lowest portions represent the first 
intrifsions, later ones having forced their w^y between and among 
the earlier. We haVfe not been abte to arrive at any conclusion on 
this point from actual observations demonstrating the priority of 
one component sheet to another, but other considerations may 
perhaps affoifl some clue. It is noteworthy that the gaboro magma 
has effected much more serious inroads upon the upper than upon 
the loAver surface of the large pre-existing laccolite of peiWotite. 
The only apparent ex{>lanation of this is that the peridotite was 
still at a high temperature when the overlying gabbro was 
intruded, but had cooled before the intrusion of the underlying. 
T^i^sjrpuld indicate that here the upper portion of the gabbro is ^ 
older than the lower portion. If such be the general rule, it 
removes a difficulty which is otherwise pressing, viz. the fact that 
the conduits by which the higher portions of the gabbro mass were 
supplied are narely tt) be detected. 

The gabbro of the Cuillins and the Blaven range is not only 
complex as consisting of t^iany distinct intrusions; the rocks of 
these individual intrusions themselves are often not of uniform 
characters. In many localities and streaks are seen, which 

differ mineralogically or in texture from the surrounding rock, but 
are not distinctly separable from it. They are not to be confused 
with the inclusion of actual xenoliths of one type in a matrix of 
another type, but are clearly referable either to segregation in 
place or to the magma being heterogeneous at the time of its 
tntrusioii. Only occasionally is there any great petrographical 
difference^ petween the patches or streaks and the general body of 
the rock: in some cases the former areUhusually rich in augite or 
in iron-pres. ^ e 

'TTsuaFly the patches arfi more or less drawn •out into narrow 
lenticles or bands, with a general parallelism at any given spot, 
and this ma%J)e carried so far that a very conspicuous handxd or 
ribboned sirndure I’esults. Bapded gabbros are intercalcated among 
a'hd between rocks of the more normal massire kind, or in places 
occupy alone considevable stretches of ground. They are especially 
well developed round Loch Cornisk and from there north-eastward 
to Druim an Eidhne (l ig- 17). and it is in the latter place that the 
most remarkable exhibition of banding in the gp.bbros is found. 
The mcks kere have been*described by Sir A. Geikie«and Mr 
Teall,1* and their appearance in the field is well shown in the 
accompanying Places V. and»VI. ^ 

^ It Appears from the small sketch-map * appended ‘that, 
disregarding a fQw local irregularities, the inclination of the 

* Probably of this nature was the lumjfof magnetite found loose by Heddle 
on Druim nan Ramh. .“It consisteeP of. interlpcked crystals, about the size 
of peas, and might have weighed fojty pounds or more.” Trans, Boy, Soc, 
Edin,^ vol. xxx,, p, 463; 1882. 

t^uar^. Joum, OeoL Soc., vokl., pp. 645-669, PI. XXVI-XXVIII; 1894. 

See also Plato XJII, in the same volume. 
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banding follows a general laW,*the structure dipping inwards 
towards the interior ol the gabbro area. More accufalely,# it 
dips towards a point situated somewhat t(fthe north-east of the' 
centre and where a portion of Jhe gabbro laccolite is wanting 
owing to the subsequent invasion of granite.** The angle of dip 
is usually between 30^ and 70®. * • • 

The signi^cance of the banded structure will be more properly 
discussed in connection with the petrographical chara*cteristics of 
the banded rocks. It may be remarked here, however, that the 
phenomenon is doubtless, as Sir A, Geikie and Mr Teall have 



Fio. 17.—Sketch-map showing the distribution of banded structures in the 
gabbros of the Cuillins. The strong line indicates the boundary of the 
gabbro itself: t]ic dotted line encloses the area within which banding is 
most i*rcvalent. The dip of the bandiifg is shown by arjfows. ^cale, 
^ inch to a mile. • 

indeed pr^tved, of the nature of an original flow-structure, and 
has a ‘speciai interest with reference to the origin of some 
banded gneisses of much greate*r geological antiquity! The bands 
have thus a general parallelism with the upper and lower surfaces 
ot the individual sheets of gabbro which exhibit the structure; 
but it does not follow, and* it is evidently notf the fact, that the 
banding is parallel to the lower sifrface of the complex laccolite 
as a whole. This appears from a cqpsideration of the dips as 
recorded, and is very clear in what may be regarded as the 
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typical locality, viz. the strip gabbro on the border of the area 
at^Drulm an feidhne (Fig. 18). / 

The b^flds, though* usually straight and preserving a common 
dii^ction in any given exposure, are seen in places to be winding 
or puckered (Plar&'VI.), and ttie finer seams are sometimes bent 
sharply upon themselves at ^n acute angle. 

An interesting question refers to the channeb by lohidi the gabbro 
magma as^nded before spi'eading laterally in the form of sheets. 
Analogy would lead us to expect that the molten material rose 
through more or less vertical fissures, which, filled by ^he latest 
uprising magma consolidating in them, are to be looked for in 
the form of dykes. That this was the case we have abundant 
evidence. The exposures of the base of the laccolitic mass belong 
in most places to its peripheral parts; but the north-eastern 
portion of the laccolite has been removed, partly by erosion, partly 
by the destructive agency of the granitic intrusion, and here we 
are able to obtain a glimpse of the mechanism by* which the 
uprise of the gabbto magma was effected. On Druim an Eidhne 
a number of irregular dyke-like intrusions of gabbro are seen 
intersecting the volcanic^ agglomerate which there underlies the 
laccolite, and some of them are visibly continuous with the latter. 
The fissures which they fill are not straight nor of a uniform 
width: they suggest rather that the rocks on which the laccolite 
rests in its central part were at the time of the intrusion broken by 
a plexus of irregulaf curved and branching creviqes, through 
which the successive bursts of molten magma ascended. Another 
place where a seri^ of curving and in places bifurcating dykes 
can be traced is along a line from Glen Sligachan to the head of 
Coire jyi Seilg, passing over Marsco. This case has a peculiar 
interest, since the dyke-like strips of gabbro are enclosed in, and 
partially destroyed by, the granite : tl^ir remarkable? features will 
be described in Chapter XI. • 

If the higher sheets of the gabbro laccolite wei*e in any case 
intruded i^er the lower, their fissures of supply must have 
intersected these, and we. should expect to find gabbro dykes 
* cutting the gabbro mass itself. Not many •instances of this have 
been detected One such dyke runs along the western slope of 
Bruach na Frithe, where it may be followed by its dark colour 
contrasting with the somewhat paler rocks which it intersects. 
Two large dykes are conspicuous objects on the western slope of 
Gar^bheinn as seen from Coire nan Laogh. There they traverse 
one of the large enclosed patches of volcanic rocks,-and their 
actual connection, if any, •with the overlying gabbro ia concealed 
by scfees. In the tract immediately bordering th^ gabbro* of the 
mountains gabbro dykes are seeh in several places. Near the 
termination of the Blaven range, to the east and south of Loch 
na Creitheach, they are visibly continuous with the main body of 
gabbro.* Some of these hav e the irregular^branchinjr form of the 

'^The relation is further emphasised in one case by both the dyke and the 
contiguous portion of the lacc^ite enclosing quartz-pebbles, probably picked 
up by the dyke from a conglomerate a little lower down. 
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• Byhe Feeders of Gabbro LaccoUte, 

Druim an Eidfine dykes, but dthers run in straight linos for a 
ceitain*dlstance, with the N.W,—S.E. dir^tion common to most 
* of the dykes of the district, both earlier and later than the gabbro. 
It will be pointed out in a subsequent chapter that there are in 
Skye certain dykeS of coarse dirTbase often indistinguishable from 
gabbro in the £fsld, but be^pnging to an epoch long posterior. 
Where a dyke of gabbro-like aspect is not in visibje continuity 
with the gMbro laccolite there may thus exist a doubt, only to 
be solved by more minute study of the rock. The dyke which 
crosses the Blath-bheinn ridge itself in this neighbouAood, at 
about 1100 feet altitude, is, on petrographical grounds, to be 
referred to the later set, and the same is perhaps true of other 
large dykes on An Stac and Slat-bheinn. Those, however, which 
are teen, to the number of five or six, on the coast south of 
Sghrr na Stri, though they liave not been examined micro¬ 
scopically, we place here, for at least one of them can be traced 
up into continuity with the great gabbro mass. • 

The few ac tual •exposures of dykes continuous with the over- 
lying gabbro mass may be taken to indicate, that the fissures of 
supply are for the most part concealed beneath tlie interior porticm 
of the laccolite, and the general inward dip of the component 
sheets of the laccolite is in harmony with this supposition. In 
one place at least in the interior of the area the connectioit of a 
sheet of gabbro with its dyke of supply is clearly visible. This 
is at Eas M6r, on Allt Coire na Banachdich, the most consider¬ 
able water-fall in this part of Skye. The ordinary coarse gabbro 
is here in a very decayed state; but in it occurs a slieet of finer 
* gabbro ^8729] in a much sounder condition, and this, by its 
superipi' durability, has determined the fall. The sheet is of 
lenticular form, and probably does not extend far, though the 
thick cover of drift prevents the accurj^te tracing of it. For some 
distance it forms the upjftu' part of the walls (rf the gorge below 
Eas Mor (see Fig. 19), the coarse gabbro appearing beneath it. 
Nearly a jjundred yards below the fall a broad dyke of fin^- 
^ grained gabbro crosses the burn in a N.N.B. direction, intersecting 
the coarse gabbro, and this dyke is in visiWe continuity Muth the 
sheet above. 

It remains to make a few remarks concerning the nature of the 
junctions between the gabbro of the great laccolite and the older 
rocks among which it was intruded. Excepting for a short * 
distance t6 the south-east of Blath-bheinn, where it itivades the 
Lias* and excepting also its junction with the granite, to be 
described in conjiection with the latter rock, the gabbip is every¬ 
where in contact with members of the volcanic series. Li these 
rocks it hal produced raetamoi'jJhism more or less intense, the 
phenomena of which have already been described. It should be 
remarked, however, that the effects are not everywhere equally 
extended, nor hav6 they always rfittained the same degree at equal 
short distances from the gabbro. Perhaps one reason for this is 
connected with the fact Jihat the gabbro mass, especially in its 
lower portion, is built up of successive sheet-like intnisions. If we 
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may/ suppose that in some places *a newer intrusion forced^its way 
between an earlier one and the underlying rock, alr^dy hietanaor- ^ 
phosed, the latter would presumably be raised to a higher tempera- ^ 
ture, and might be so maintainec^ for a prolo^ed time, and the 
effects might be expected to be correspondingljf^ore pronounced. 

The junction with the volcanic,agglomerate ms in general a 
clean-cut lin^. In some places, however, and especially in the case 
of some of the enclosed patches of that rock, the precise boiftidary 
is more difficult to draw. There is then room for a suspicion that 
the finely divided matrix of the agglomerate has been to some 
slight extent absorbed and incorpoi:ated in- the gabbro magma. In 
such places there are often xenoliths of a somewhat different kind 
of gabbro enclosed in the prevalent type, which may perhaps repre¬ 
sent fragments in the agglomerate set free in this fashion. • 



Firt. 19.—Grround-plan of a slicct of fine-grained gabbro and its dyke-feeder, 
at Eas Mor, on Allt J’oire na Banachdich. Scale, 24 inches to a mile. * 


The junction with the basaltic lavas has a rather -dififerent 
character. If it departs, as it occasionally does, from the simple 
type of contact, i^is usually by the^abbro sending small veins int o 
the immediately adjacent basalt. These veins may b% nunmrous 
and minute. This, however, is apparently nnt s n mmmnn fenture 
with the ^hhro as with the granite, ft is seen in a few places in 
the Cifillins, !i»d is well exhibited at the boundaries of the irregular 
sheet of gabbro which forms the conspicuous buttresses at the north 
end of Beinn na Cro. 

There are places where the r^atjons between the basaltic lavas 
and the gabbro are of a vctove remarkable character, and there is 
little doubt that the former rocks Rave been to a limited extent 
actually fused and incorporated in th^ gabbro-magma. This is 
found at numerous localities on the western and south-western 
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slopes of the CuilUns : e.g. in pails of Coire na Banachdich* and 
Coive LaSain and on the Banks of Sghrr nan Eag and Gavs^bheinn. 
*4.n easily accessible place for study is a flat Jcnoll in the lower part 
of Ooire Babain, about 580 yards E.S.E. of Boch an Phir-bhallaich.f 
The p henom ena arelbund only in connection with patches of lava 
actuariy'enveloped^in the gabbio mass or caught between sheet-like 
prolongations of it. They are rarely observable in other parts of 
the CuTllins,*e.( 7 . at one or two spots on Druim nan Ramh. The 
eye is caught at once by conspicuous amygdules, comparalje with 
those seen in the metamorphosed lavas, but here occurring in what 
has otherwise the appearance of a normal gabbro. Sometimes the 
amygdules stand out prominently, and are found to be of quartz, 
perhaps with a black border of hornblende ; sometimes we see the 
dead trhite colour of felspar, representing metamorphosed zeolites. 
Where the amygdules have been formed in the main of more 
perishable minerals, they have weathered into little cavities, and 
impart a curiously pitted appearance to a surface on whidh they are 
numerous. 

Thin slices confirm the statement that the enclosing rock has the 
character of an ordinaiy gdbbro. They also make it certain that 
the amygdules are enclosed foreign bodies, not patches of secondary 
minerals occupying druses in the gabbro. Their shape is ahyays 
rounded, and in the smaller amygdules spherical. The quartz, 
probably derived from chalcedony, lias clearly crystallised under 
metamorphic influence, for it. is penetrated by- fine .needles of 
a^tinolite, and encloses imperfect crystals of light-green actinolitic 
(fibrous) hornblende* and sometimes crystal-grains of yellow epidote 
*^8700, 87Q1]. Other amygdules consist of an aggregate of felspar 
precisely Jike that described in the metamorphosed amygdaloidal 
basalts. As a rule the amygdules are immediately surrounded by 
the gabbro matrix, the jpasalt to which they beloifged having 
wholly disappeared; but this is not always the case. Thus an 
amygdule may be invested by a relatively fine-textured rock, which ^ 
must be regarded as a metamorphosed basalt, the little felspars 
bordering ^imygdule being set tangentially to it in the 
Qistpniary^ashjon: as seen in the slice, this basalt gives place 
rapidly, thou^ not at a perfectly defined line, to tlie enveloping 
gabbro [8699]. Here we have enclosed in the gabbro a small relic 
of basaltic lava, which itself encloses an amygdule. 

Two alternative explanUtions are not inconsistent with the facts 
as so far stafed. We might suppose that the amygdaloidSl gabbro 
represents the extreme phase of metamorphism of amygdaloidal 
basalt, ^11 the original characters of the rock except the amygdules 
having been obliterated; or, on the other hand, that*tBe basmt has 
actually passed into a state of fusion and mingled with the gabbro 
magma, only the amygdules surviving. Further consideration, 

* The pitted surface *of these peculiar rocka when slightly weathered has 
probably given this corrio its name, signifying small-pox 
+ Following the usual track from Glen Brittle House, a conspicuous erratic 
of Matterhorn shape is seen close on the left; the knoll mentioned is then 
immediately on the right. 
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however, makes the former Hypothesis scarcelji^ tenatJe. The 
gabbro pr ffFtentg featmlfifl {e.g. in some cases schilJer-stfuctures in' 
the augite) which are high ly distinctive-Qf^tTHe-pkitoi^ rodcfc an4 
are not t n he eyp ected. in any pfoduct of thermal metamorphism. 
Even more convincingl8”thefacrffiafrsiniiIaf!lmygdules are locally 
found in the ultrabasic rocks already describe^j and preseht the 
same indications of a foreign origin. Since no metamorphism 
could convert a basaltic lava into a picrite or peridotile, it Is clear 
that in that case at least the lava, with the exception of its 
amygcJules, must have been fused, and moreover must have become 
sufficiently fluid to diffuse through the ultrabasic magma, mingling 
freely with it. 

We conclude then that the amygdules in the gabbro are of 
the nature of xenoliths, set free from their original matrix hy the 
complete fusion of the latter. ThereJs_.nQ£videncfi.that, the process 
has oper ated on any extensiv e scale. The amygdaloidal gabbros 
occur in small patches or alongTaruTs rarely as much as 100 yards 
wide, and usuallj'- much less, always in the imnfediate-neigb€>urhood 
of metamorphosed lavas. In strictness the zone of fusion must be 
supposed to stop at a definite line; butnn actual mapping it is not 
always easy to divide sharply the amygdule-bearing gabbro from a 
highly-metamorphosed amygdaloidal basalt. 

fhe relations of the gabbro to the large peridotite laccolite 

which it envelopes have been described in the preceding chapter. 

Not only does the later rock penetrate the barlier in the form of an 

intricate system of dykes and veins extending for some distance 

from the boundarv; but about Allt a’ Chaoich*and Meall na Cuilce 

^ * 

and down to the shores of Lochs Coruisk and Scavaig |jhe gabbro* 
encloses abundant blocks and fragments of picrite and o^i^r rocks 
belonging to the ultrabasic group. It is to be remarked that these 
enclosed fragments are o^ fairly .angular shape, and there is littlejj 
or no indicatioif of the gabbro magm!i having absorbed material** 
frpm the debris which it took up. Further, there is little clear 
•indication of thermal nietamorphism (at least as*yegards new 
minerals) in the enclosed blocks and fragments. The difference 
in these respects between the ultrabasic rocks and the basaltic 
lavas can only be atoibuted to the different, petrographical-natures 
of_the two gJQups of rocks. 

Ikiming now ip the second considersjble mass of gabbro in Skye, 
that exposed to the north-v'est of Broadford^ we find4hat iff offers 
in every, respect a remarkable contrast to the larger masrfof the 
mountaii^ tract, its fgrm and habit •being_thp^e oLa boss. It 
occupies most of the ground to the north-east of the Be*inn na 
Caillich granite as far as thrf high-road, where it 'and the rocks 
with which it is associated are cut off* by a fault bringing on the 
Lias. It is intruded chiefly* into the Cambrian Limestones 
(Balnakiel group); but this • slatement (toes not adequately 
express what is seen on the ground^ for, excepting an area of about 
1400 by 600 yards, much invaded by gabbro, the limestone is seen 
only in the form of small detached portions enclosed in the igneous 
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rock (Fi^. 20). Tiiere are about Gftf of these enclosed patches, vaiy- 
ing* in dim&isioris froiii 300 to 20 yards, besides others, down to 10 
^et or les^ ^in dianietet, wJiicIi are too small to be mapped. 
ground-plau they always present^ convex oaitlines to the gabbro, 
and^Jhe smallest ones ai*e circular. The larger are of irregular 
outline, with sharp in cienta tiQus occupied by processes of the 
gabbro; and where theseTaiter completely intersect the^limestone, 
we have two 5r more ovoid patclies lying close together, represent¬ 
ing the relics of one larger patch. They are easily recognised, 



Fig. 20.—Map showing a part of the Broadford gabbro boss and a small part 
of the Beinn na Caillich granite, with patches of the Cambrian lime¬ 
stones enclosed in the i^eous rock-masses. t 

'The arfca shown lies immediately N.Ph of Lochain Beinn >.a Caillich. 
Fdr explanation, see text. 

even where no rock is visible, by a depressiofi dae- to th6 more 
rapid weathering of the limestone, ahd by the bright green growth 
of bracken contrasting with the peaty or heather-clad surface of the 
gabbro. The junction of the two focks is often well exhibited, and 
is found to be every'Where ajverticalone, the gabbro standing up as a 
perpendicular wall a few feet higher than the surface of the limestone. 
This is true all along the sinuous outline of the larger limestone 
patches, and*it is true of patches only a few yards in diameter. 
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The gab bro h as cut sharply across the limestoner theJattei^beittg 
cut out as if itThad been annihilated, saving that columflar poitions 
of it have been left standing surrounded by the igneous toc^ 
It is not possible to« explain tjie phenomena by supposing that 
the enclosed patches of limestone seen are testing upon .gabbro 
below, and there_Xs,. no evidence/jhat ^ey hjivft been d^urbed- 
hy thfL iy tr pfi jon^. It is true that they show dij)S Tn various 
directions and sometimes at high angles, but this seems t8 be due 
to folding of a much earlier date, connected with the over-thrusting 
of fhe^rridbn Sandstone. Similar dips are observed in the larger 
and more independent area of limestone mentioned above, the 
strata there being greatly disturbed and in places vertical, while 
outliers of Torridon Sandstone rest almost horizontally upon them. 
Along the exposed western boundary of this area, too, the limestone 
does jiqt dip away from ^e gabbro, but towards it at high angles. 
It is curious to notice that the gabbro shows no tendency-toj 
force^tA*way along the thrust-plane, though th e lat er^ intruRinn] 
of grani te has often done s^. * 

It can scarcely be doubted that this remarkable behaviour of the 
gabbro, so totally at variance with whtit is seen in the Cuillins, is 
in some measure due to the fact that the country-rock, here is a 
Ihneetone. The cir cumstantial evidence for this hypotlmsis is at 
least very strong. All intrusive rocks in the district, whether 
basic or acid, which occur in limestones, have a strong tendency to 
assume the forms of bosses, plugs, or dylies, with vertical walls; 
and the farger bodies exhibit curiously irregular and sinuous 
outlines in ground-plan. Intrusions which have been running as 
more or less regular sills or sheets in other “country” rjcks, breal^ 
abruptly across and lose all regularity as soon as they Qpter lime¬ 
stones. We shall have to revert to this matter in connection 
with the •granites aii^ minor intrusions of the district. 
At present it Vill suffice to note as a significant fact that 
t^is gabbro boss, at its north-western end, on Creag Strollanius, 

* where it enters the Toriddon Sandstone and basalti<i|avas, at once 
takes the form of a sheet. 

The mechanism c#‘ such an intrusion as the Broadford gabbro 
boss presents a physical problem of considei'able difficulty. Where 
gabbr o now appears on the map was once limestone, and this lime- 
stone has vanished as completely as if it had been annihilated. It 
can only have b^en removed ejther im blocks and frag ments of in 
solution the gabbro magma, and neither of these hypothe^fes, nor 
a combination of them, is easily applied. We may perhaps cSnceive 
the gabbj’o magma as forcing its way along j pint-fissures of the 
limestone, ctebacHSng blocks and loose fragments of that rock, and 
floating them upwards; but, irfview^of the probably ^all di^brenc© 
in specifin gravity between the limestone and the fluid magma, it is 
diflScult to account on this su^osition for the entire absence of 
detached pieces of limestone in the gabbro as •now exposed. It is 
a ^o necessary to assume that thrf intrusi on has be en prolon ged 
upward wi th the saine^ boss-l^e form through the once-overlying 
l^rndon^S^dstone, Cambrian quartzi^s, otc., an assumption not 
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in itself p robable.- Even if the cfiief bulk of the limestone can 
Iiave*been Carried away^ in fragments, as suggested, the smooth 
l yunded fopm of the junctions compels us apparently to admit a 
iJertain amount of s^ent-xictiou. Any noteworthy amount of 
solution and absorphon of this dolomitic limestone by the basic 
magm4 would betia}- itself inc. the chemical composition of the 
gabbro by an unusually high percentage of lime and *.magnesia, 
and suck data^ as we have on this point do not afford any support to 
the supposition. The following figures are taken from ai^alyses 
given in full below :— 


Gabbro of Cuillins (I.) " 

Do. (IL) - 
Do. (III.) - 
Gabbro of Broadford boss (IV.) 
Offshoot of tlie same, traversing 
limestone Ql,) 


Silica. 

Lime. 

46-39 

15-29 

47-28 

13-42 

48-12 

15-43 

50-78 

10-28 

■17-18 

11-'69 


« 

It appears from these figures that the Broadford gabbros are not 
I'icher, but actually poorer, in lime than those of the Cuillins, 
intruded among basaltic lavas. This must of course be ascribed to 
different composition of the magma as intruded; but it is evident 
that in no case can any important absorption of lime be postulated. 
The figures in the last line refer to a dyke-like apophysis of the 
boss, cutting througli the limestone, and they show it to be poorer 
in silica and rather richer in lime than the main body. This, 
however, if the two Are really parts of one intrusion, only increases 
*the difficulty; for it proves, that any dissolved lime was not freely 
jdiffused.tbrough the magma, and free diffusion is essential to any 
f explanation of the facts on the lines suggested. We are coinpellecl, 
Ijjtherefore, to leave the question unsolved^ o 

Although the boundary of the gabbro boss is h highly sinuous 
one in ground-plan, and processes which might be called sho^rt 
dykes extencj^mt from the main body, thQ junction is on the small' 
spale a regular and clean-cut one. The gabbro does not send out 
veins into the limestone. The latter rock is highly inetamorphosed, 
and is in tlie condition of a crystalline marble often carrying 
various silicates, etc. The metamorphism is quite of the same 
kind and degree as that produced by the Beinn an Dubhaich 
granite, two or three miles,, farther south, and w^ shall defer any 
detailed account of it until the latter is discussed (Chap. IX.). 

Whfere the gabbro is in contact with Torridon Sandstone, on 
Creag Strollamus, the junction is of a different type. The 
intrusive mass has here a more irregular boundai^, in*the se^se of 
sending out shiall veins into the lieighbouring rock. In places 
these veins are numerous, minute, and ramifying; and the sand¬ 
stone, for a few inches from the^gefieral line of junction, has been 
injected or impregnated with the .gabbre magma, which has even 
insinuated itself in narrower threads between the grains of the 
clastic rock. 

The gabbrowboBS of BroaSford differs from the great laccolite af 
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the Ouillins not only in general shape but in detailed gtmcture. 
We are not able to assert that it represenigi a single e^ort of ifttn^’ 
siou, but it certainly shows no clear indication of the coyiplei 
constitution of the lactfolitic mass, and exhibit^ much less range of 
petrographical diversity, while the banded, xenolithic, and other 
special structures are not met withs 

• ^ ^ 

The several smaller masses of gabbro in Skye do not call for 

parfciciilar notice. Both the stratiform and the boss-like modes of 
occurrence are represented among them. A small patch on the 
north-western spur of Belig is merely an outlier of the main 
laccolito, and the same is probably true for a patch on the main 
ridge of Marsco. The gabbro which runs with sheet-like habit 
along the west ridge of Beinn na Cro, and forms conspicuous 
buttresses at the northern end of the hill, may not impossibly 
represent the thin edge of the great laccolite, but the granite which 
has isolated this patch of basalt and gabbro has destroyed the 
evidence on this point. Some quite small silf-formed intrusions of 
gabbro on the southern and eastern slopes of the Blaven range, 
never far from the great laccolite bul at lower horizons, belong 
probably to the same focus of intrusion. One or two other small 
masses seem to have tlie boss-like habit, e,g, one which breaks 
through the basaltic lavas on An Stac, about a mile east of 
Blath-bheinn. 

We may mention also that Mr Clough has mapped two small 
bosses of gabbro in the Moine Schists of^Sleat, about ^ mile 
N.W. of Knock. This is about 9 miles S.S!E. of the Broadford^ 
boss. He has also noted two small bosses on the other«side of the 
Sound of Sleat, which aro possibly to be attached tottJie Skye 
group. One is a little south of Glenelg Pier and the other farther 
south, near'San^aig- 
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CHAPTER VITl. 

GaBBHOS : PETROGRAPIn^ 

In describing the petrographical characters of the gabbro group 
we shiW discuss first what may be regarded as the normal types, 
reserving for later notice the aberrant varieties which occur chiefly 
in the form of bands, seams, and veins. These normal gabbros are 
typical basic rocks, varying in texture from coarse to fine. That 
they also.vary within certain limits as regards the relative propor¬ 
tions of their component minerals is evident to the eye, and the 
different specific gravities of specimens tested indicate in a general 
way this range of composition. Twenty-five examples from 
different parts of the area gave a mean specific gravity of 2*927, 
the extreme figures being 2*85 and 3*03. 

To illustrate the chemical composition of the normal gabbros two 
specimens have been subjected to careful analysis by Dr Pollard, 
and the results ai*e shown below in columns I. and II. To these 
we are able to add an already published analysis by the late Professor 
Haughton# (HI.)- A\\ three are from the laccolitic mass of the 

Cuillins,*»nd they exhibit a rather close resemblance to one another. 
They present a general similarity also to the Tertiary gabbros of 
Carlingford, of which Haughton has given two analy&^es, showing 
47*52 and 48*80 per cent, of silica respectively.* We are also able 
to give an unpublished analysis of a gabbro from the Broadford , 
boss (IV.) mede by Mr T. Baker of the Durham College of Science 
and kindly communicated by Professor G. A. Lebour. This, as 
will be seen, is a rock of slightly more acicl composition. Mr 
Player’s analyses of 'the banded gabbros will be quoted in their 
proper place. 

As compared with the average of gabbros from other regions, 
the Cuillin rocks analysed are rather poor in iron and magnesia 
and rich in lime. *' 

J)r Pollard did not find metallic iron in the rocks eicamined, 
though has been* found in¥5kye gabbros by Mi; BuchaiianJ and 
by Professor Tilden.t Another ii^teresting obser^fafton by the 
latter relates to'the gases enclosed in the minute cavities of the 
cryet^ brtIie~rbcK.' ~A gabbro from Loch Coruisk yielded 3^ times 

* Quart. Journ, Oeol.^oc.^ vol. xii., 197 .*•1856 ; Journ. B.oy. Geol. Soc. 
Irel., vol. iv., p- 99; 1876. • 

t Judd, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xli., p. 374 : 1885. 
f ‘*On the Gases Enclosed indCrystalline Rocks and Minerals,” Froc. Roy. 
Soc., vol. lx., pp.»463-467 : 1897. 
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I. 

• 

II. 

III. 

SiOa 

46*39 

47-28 

48-12 

TiOa 

0*26 

0-28 

« • 

AI 2 O 3 

26'34 

21 -il 

23-40 

Cr^Og 

trace 

« • 

• • 

FejOg - 

2*02 

3-62* 

f • 

FeO . - 

3*15 

3-91 

3-28 

MnO 

0*14 

0*15 

1-68 

MgO - - 

CaO 

4*82 

8*06 

5*31 

16 29 

13-42 

15*43 

NagO 

1*63 

1-62 

1*86 

KgO 

0-20 

0*29 

0-03 

IT above 105' 

\ at 105“ - 

= 0*48 
0-10 

0-53 \ 
0-13/ 

0-48 

P 2 O, - - 

trace 

trace 

• • 

• 

100-82 

100-20 

99-59 

Specific gravity 

2-85 

2-90 

• • 


'l03 

IV. ^ , V. 

60-78 , * 4^18 , 

17-16 

• 3*15 

7*61 

• # • * 

7*16 

10-28 11*69 

2*61 { • 

l-20(ign.)|Q.io 


99-95 

2*82 


I. Olivine-Gabbro of Ouillin laccolite* west hank of Sligachan River, 
just below Allt Coire Riabhaich [8043]: anal. W. Pollard, 
Simimary of Progress of GeoL Sur, for 1899, p. 173. See 
Fig. 21, below. 

II. Olivine-Gabbro of Cuillin laccolite, ijoor of CoiF a' Mhadaidh 
[6194]: anal. W, Pollard, ibid,, p. 174. 

III. Gabbro of Cuillin laccolite, Loch ScaVh,ig [probably olivine- 

gabbro; specimen not seen]: anal. S. Haughton, Duhl, Quar^ 
Journ. /S'd., vol. v., p. 94 : 1865. Analyses of thS felspar and 
augite of this rock are quoted below, * 

IV. GabRro of Broadford boss, near injuth of Allt Mhic Leanain, 14 

mile N.^V. of Broadford [8950] : anal. T. Baker. 

V. Gabbro of offshoot from Broadford boss, traversing the dolomitic 
limestone, west'bank of Lochain Beinn na l^liillich [8692]: 
partial ana^ by W. Pollard. • 


its own volume of mixed gases, of which 21-6 per cent, was found 
to be carbon dioxide and the rest chiefly hydrogen, with some 
carbon monoxide, nitrogen, and miysh gas. These figures areti 
equivalent to about 0 02 in a percentage ana^"sJ_s»of the rock.,] 
Helium was sought spectroscopically but not detected. • 

In Sis J. Norman Lockyer’s spectra of our gaJ)bros, I. and II., the 
chrohiium fines lire very prominent, while vanadium and strontium 
are more faintly but distinctly indicated. The ititSmium lines ar^/ 
distinct, but n^t _,so fitrQng.jjfijn^ some other rocks (especially tha 
intrusive sills to be described later), in which a relatively higW 
percentage of that element ha& Seen directly estimated. A com^ 
parison of the several photograph# shows indeed that spectroscopic 
analysis under given conditions has a certain quantitative as well 
as qualitative value. 
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The first three columns in the I’able show decided difierences in 
some partSculars; and a comparison of thin slices enables us to see 
'how variation in chemical composition has given rise to variation 
in t*he relative pr(^ortions of «the constituent minerals. The 
significant figures in this connection are those for al^ina, 
magiJesia, and alfealies; for the two chief minerals of the rocks, 
viz. labradorite and augite, do not differ much in their content of 
silica and 0 / lime, and any excess of iron-oxides can be disposed of 
in the form of magnetite. Thus the first rock is more fe^spathic 
than the second. the kindness of Professor Sollas we are able 
to give the results of a direct mineral analysis made by him with 
the apparatus and methods which he has devised.* The percentage 
mineral composition of tlie first rock [8043] is as follows :— 


Labradorite, sp. gr. 2*735 to 2*74 - - 79*50 

Augite and olivine, 3*21 to 3*335 - - 16*18 

Enstatite, 3*0 - - - - - - ^*10 

Magnetite , - - - - - - 2-40 


100*18 


It is worthy of remark that the occurrence of a second pyroxene, 
which had escaped detection in the microscopical examination,»• was 
first established by this direct isolation of the mineral. The second 
rock [8194], owing to Jhe'presence of serpentine and other altera¬ 
tion-products, presented more difficulty in its niechanieal analysis. 
Professor Sollas fou,nd :— 


i^aoraaorite, sp. gr. ^ 
Adgite, sp. gr. 3*280 
ifagnetite 


65-96 

32*43 

1*61 


100*00 


The Skye gabbros have a quite simple mineralogical composition.* 
A plagiocla'fee felspar, usually labradorite, and augite are the 
(Constant, and sometimes the only noteworthy constituents. Olivine 
and magnetite occur very fi*equently, but not often in any great 
abundance; while hypersthene, hornblende, biotite, sphene, apatite, 
ilmenite, pyrite, garnet, orthoclase, and quartz are only of excep¬ 
tional occurrence. To these may be added the common alteration- 
products of the minerals named, although most of the ro(;ks are in 
a good state of preservation, f 

Those petrol ogists wha hff stress on the presence or absence of 
lolifme^wpuld^ifia^ the Skye gabbros under two hea^&accorclingly] 
Pbut such a sura^vision does not appear to us to offer any advantages 

*^uar^. Joum. Geol Soc,, vol. Iviii., np. 163-176: 1902. In tho paper as 
published there are certain clerical errors, which are here corrected. 

+ Good coloured plates of olivine-gabhros frara Loch Coruisk are given in 
Teall’s Petro^aphy^ PI. XVIIL, Fig. 1, and XXV. : 1888. A general 

account of the gabbros of the Western Isles of Scotland is contained in 
papers by Professor Judd (^5, 1886), and examples from Skye had 
previously been'described by Professor Zirkel (1871). 
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in this case. The presence or aTbsence of olivine,* excegt^where it 
occurs in abundance, does no ^geftm to b e^ veg;^Qs^lY <?Qnn 0 iDte^ 
with other petrographical characters in the rocks. In the ,very» 
complex mass building»the Cuillins and their branch ridges gabbros 
with and without olivine are intimately associated, the former, 
perhaps, predominating: the rock* forming the smaller mass to 
the north-west of Broadford is, at least in the main, fijge ftpi??_that 
mineral. In the description which follows we shall generally treat 
the rooks as a Avhole, whether they occur in laccolitic or sheet-like 
form, as in the Cuillins, or with boss-like habit as in the Broadford 
district. As regards the most common types, the same description 
will apply in general to all the occurrences. As regards varietal 
forms, however, there are differences which may be significant. 
The rocks-are-mnch more variable in the Cuillins (including ther 
Blaven range) than elsewhere; Not only does the great laccolitel 
consist of numerous distinct intrusive sheets which often differ from 
one anothfir, but these also display in some cases considerable varia¬ 
tion in the parts of one mass. The Broadford Tboss is much more 
uniform, and indeed shows very little variation except a transition 
to the diabaaic type. Unlike the Cuillin mass, it is in general free 
from olivine. Of the smaller intrusions, it may be mentioned that 
the jrregular sheets on Beinn na Cro have more variety of character 
than the boss just referred to, but without the extreme modifica¬ 
tions met with in the great laccolite: olivine was found in one 
specimen only, a rock with eyes ” of coarser texture seen in the 
lowest exposure on the Strath MOr side. The smaller intrusions 

of the district exhibit a general uniformity of petrographical 
characters. ^ * 

We shall first describe severally the component minerals* of the 
rocks. 

In most 8f thg gabbros the felspar Jivls partially idiomorphic 
outlines with the usual crystal-habit. The carlsbad, albite, and 
j)ericline twin-laws are found, often in combination. In a large 
proportion of the more •typical gabbros the crystals constantly 
show the albite-lamellation and very commonly the carlsbad twin 
in addition, while p^dcline lamellae occur less generallj’’, usually 
in the larger and broader crystals, often affecting .only , a portion of 
the crystal or not passing completely across it. Many examples 
have been obsei'ved, however, in which only pericline, or pericline 
with carlsbad, twinning is present, nr* in which the albite- 
lamellatidh is subordinate io the other; and it is iffever safe to 
assume that, a single set of lamellae in a crystal, or the "more 
promiyen# and cijnstant of two inteAecting sets, is nec^sarily 
that corresponding with the aljDite-law. If th e cr ystal \r twinne<^ 
carload law, .the fdhite^and. pericline lamellae arej^ficouisi 
di st i ngui shed^ in other cases the discrimination can ofibei 
be made by reference to the optical orientation, using a ouartza^ 
we^^ or a quarter-undulition plate. Neither the direction of 
elongation of the section nor the* parallelism of twin-lamellae 
with cleayage-trjaces affords a criterion that can be trusted. It has 
been found necessary to bear this point constantly in mind in 
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^king* ^ ojtservati ons of extinction-anfrles in rock-slicea with, the, 
je^y ^of-Adentifying thp various kinds of. ^alspar. 

The most usual inclusions in the felspars are merely of the 
earlier-crystallised minerals of tke rock, but fluidccavities are also 
found, sometifnes with mobile bubbles. 


I 



■ I. 

II. 

III. 

A. 

B. 

b \ o , ‘ - 

53-60 

49*155 

60-811 

47-90 ‘ 

46-87 

A1203 

29-88 

29-62 

29-48 

31-30 

34-73 

FcgOj 

• « 

1152 

0-252 

trace 

• 

• • 

FeO - 

0-20 

• • 

• • 

$ 0 

« • 

MgO 

007 

0-911 

0-124 

1-16 

1-66 

CaO - 

11-02 

15-309 

12-69 

11*22 

17-10 

NaoO 

4-92 

2-914 

3-922 

3 96 

■ • 


0-80 

0-695 

0-552 

0-98 

■ • 

H2O 

0-48 

0-73 

2-481 

1-54 

• • 


100-97 

f 

100-486 

100-292 

98-06 

' 99-25 

Spec. gray. 

• • 


2-715 

t 

• 


* 


I. Lal.)radorito, Loch Swxvaig: anal. S. Haughton, DiihL Quart. 
tTourn. vol. v., p. 94: 18G5. From the gabbro of which 
a bulk-analysis is given above (p. 103). • 

II. Labi-adorite,” Harta Corrie: anal. M. F. Heddle, Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Edin., vpl. xxviii., p. 253: 1877. In the original the 
total is erroneously given as 100'386. 

III. Labradorite,# near heixd of Loch Scavaig: anal. M. F. Heddle, 
ibid. 

A. Liibradoiite, Eeinn Moi‘, Mull: anal. J. F. Brooks, Quart. 
• Jonrn. Gtol. ^SW., vol. xlii., p. 64: 1886. 

B. Anorthite, Carlingford : anal. S. Haughton, Quar^. Jovrn. Geol. 

Soc., vol. xii., p. 196: 1856. , 


The common varieties of felspar in the Skye gabbros are, as a 
rule, labradorite. This is illustrated by*the three analyses quoted, 
•although the second one (evidently made on material not quite free 
from augite) falls rather between labradfjrite and bytownite.’*^ 
The optical properties, however, are sufficient to show that there 
is, in different rocks, a considerable range of composition. In 
some of the more basic types bytownite and anorthite occur, 
thoi^h they are far less common than labradorite. On the 
other hand*, the light-coloured v^ins which often traver^ the more 
normal gabbros usually have more acid felspars. In some of them 
labradorite is aecompanie!!! by oligoclase or ^andesine, while in 
others oligoclase becomes the dominant constituent, anS more 
basic felspars ‘may be wanting. In these veins too, and not 
elsewhere among the gabbros, we sometimes find orthoclase. 

• 

*The three analysSs corre^ond fipproxiifcately with AbHAno, AbgAn?, 
and AbsAns, respectively. For i^e felspar of a gabbro in the lower part of 
Allt Coire na Banachdich the specific gravity, carefully determined by Prof. 
Sollas, is 2*708, and the extinction-angle on the basal cleayage 21 ^, corre¬ 
sponding with bytownite of com 2 ) 08 ition Ab 2 An 4 . 
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Not infrequently the marginal portion of the * crystal, is of a 
somewhat different composition from the inferior, and in that oase^ 
always less basic. The differen ce is as ajulafimall, but in a^few « 
cases considerable—e.y?riabradorite bordered by andesine, as 
showrh by the extinction-angles. The zonary banding seen 
between crossed nicols does not on rotation disappear at the same 
time as the.twin-lamellation, and therefore is not^jdu^e^inejply to 
uUra-microscopic or molecular twinning. 

We shall notice below that both albite and pericline lamellation 
have occasionally been brought about as secondary effects, due toj 
the stresses which have operated on the rock-masses. 

The common ferro-magnesian element of the Skye gabbros is 
augite. It is always present, and usually to tlie exclusion of 
rhombic pyroxenes, original hornblende, and biotite. Very Often, 
and especially in the rocks of coarser texture, it is more or less 
affected by the so-called “ schiller "-structures, and has inconse¬ 
quence a sftb-metallic lustre. This peculiarity led Macculloch and 
other early writers to regard the mineral as hypersthene, 
and to style the rocks in question liypersthene-rocks or 
hypersthenites. Modern methods of 'optical examination have 
proved that the pyroxene is not a rhombic but a monoclinic one. 
Des jDloizeaux,* writing in 1862, says:—“ A specimen labelled 
hypersthene from the Isle of Skye, from the Museum at Paris, 
gave me all the characters of a [monoclinic] pyroxene, with 
cleavages parallel to the faces m, and T/^ [the prism and the 
two pinacoids], and obliquity of the system of rings as seen 
through Subsequently Zirkel and eludd found that this 

monoclinic pyroxene is the dominant one, the rhombiq mineral 
being of exceptional occurrence. This indeed might beiinferred 
from the content of lime. The analyses I. to VI., quoted below, 
show that th8 lime makes about 20 per ^ent., while the magnesia 
is 14 to 16 per cent., and the ferrous oxide ranges from 9 to 14: 
furthei*, that the alumina is quite low. The dominant pyroxene 
of the gabbros is therefor® a m alacoli te with a moderate amount 

of iron. The molecular ratios 

r 

PeO : MgO : CaO 
range in the six analj^ses from 

0*55 : 1*05 : 1(T0* 
to 0-34 : Ml : POO, 


audakj^.ixMifjeabl^that they do not gi^fe 

FeO 4* MgO — CaO, 

• ^required by Tschermak's fo rmula, f 

• • 

^Manuel de mineralogies vol. i., p. 58. • 

t Compare Teall’a remarks on the augite of the Whin Sill, a rock presenting 
numerous analogies with the Skye gabbros. Qnart, Journ, Geol Soc,, vol. xl., 
pp. 648, 649 ; 1884. 
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4-816 
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FeO 

- 13-92 
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11-389 

MnO* 

- Q-25 

1-08 

0-078 

MgO 

- 14-85 

15-OG 

11-576 

CaO 

- 20-15 

19-35 

19-808 

Na,0 

^ • • 

0-44 

• • 

K.,0 

• • 

0-22 

• % 

h;o 

- 0*21 

0-60 

0-626 


101-44 

100-16 

101-339 


Sp. gr. - 3-34 . . 3‘3293 


rv. 

V. 

VL 

VII. 

51*362 

51-936 

49*268 

• • 

• • 

0-38 

• « 

• • 

1-662* 

1-322 

0-222 

11-45 

• » 

« $ 

2-17 


8-968 

13-9 

12-15 

14-17 

0-332 

0-25 

.0-381 


16-471 

13-86 

14-812 


20-837 

• 

19-363 

20-25P 

• • 


0*54 

0-2 

0-719 


100-172 

101-252 

99 978 


3-329 

3-335 

3-321 



I. “ Diallage, , 8 kye”: anal. G. voin Rath, cit. Rammelsberg, 
Jfandbuch der Mhieralch&mie^ p. 465 : 1860. 

II. Augite, Loch Scavqig: anal, S. Haiighion, Quart, Journ. 

Sci.y vol. V., p. 95: 1865. From gabbro of which bulk- 
analysis is given, p. 103. 

III. Augite, “in large lustrous greyish-green ciystals,” Coit-e na 

Creiche: anal. M. F. Ileddle, Ti^aiis. Roy, Soc. Edin,,, vol, 
xxviii., p. 479; 1879. 

IV. Augite, “ in large green crystals wliich weather pale, and assume 

on an outer film a lustre which is metallic and somewhat 
bronzy/^ Ilarta Oorrie: anal. M. F. Heddle, ibid, 

V. Augite, “ slightly weathered, with a brownish-green colour, and 
• * a slightly bronzy lustre,” Druiin nan Ramh: anal, M. F. 
Ileddle, ibid.^ p. 480. 

VI. Augite, “ large, djrk-green, cleavable masses,” \'rom near the 
shores of Loch Scavaig: anal. M. F. Heddle, ibid. 

VTI. “ Diallage,” Skye: anal, F. Herwig, Programm des k. Gymnafiux^ 
^'hbarhrUcken, 1884; cit. Zeits. f. Kryst.^ vol. xi., pp. 67, 68 : 
1886. [It is not stated that this mineral was from the 
gabbro.] • 


The augite crystals are as a rule allotriomorphic, and often tend 
to enwrap the felspars. Twinning parallel to the orthopinacoid is 
found, but not very freljwntly. The prismatio cleavage is occa¬ 
sionally su*[)plemented by others, muchjAss perfect, par&llel to the 
two pinacoidal forms. Exceptionally a parang parallel to the ortho- 
pinacpid almost •superseded the ordinary augitg-cleavage, ^nd this 
is associated with a sub-metallic Justre on the jfianea of parting 
(diallage), ^irkel describes the examples collected and examined by 
him as for the most part diallagic. Professor Judd, speaking of the 
peridotites and gabbros of theJVestern Isles collectively, recognises 
both augite proper and diallage,"and a^ribes the peculiar nature of 
jbhe latter to a system ofJ* schiller "-inclusions arranged parallel to 
|bhe orthopinacoid. He ^ds that in the central portion of the 
Skye gabbro the augite exhibits a still further modMcation. “ In 
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addition to the enclosures along tlie planes parallel with thg ortho! 
pinacoid, other enclosures make their appearance in planes cutting 
these at an angle of 87^® [? 90°], or parallel with the clinepina^id. 

. . . Frequently another set of enclosures may bfe detected a^ 
making their appearance along a third set of planes, which appeal 
to be parallel to the basal plane.”*# For this variety he adopts 
Dana's tern^ pseudo-hypersth^ne. It does not appear fro^i our 
study of the Skye gabbros that the diallage-structure, tliough it is 
often foynd (Plate XVIII., Fig. 6), is the most usual modification of 
the augitic constituent. Much more common is what may bei 
called the salite^st ructu re. which appears in thin slices as a delicat a 
striation parallel to the basal plane (Plate XVIII., Fig. 4). The' 
same remark applies to some other British gabbros, including those 
of Carrock Fell and St David’s Head. The basal striatidn is 
described by Mr Teall in the W'hin Sill, and has been noted in 
other rocks by many observers. The structure has been variously 
explained as due to a minute parallel intergrowth of two different 
mine rals, to exceedingly fin e tvvin - lamell ation, or to a system of| 
minute parallel in clusions^. A large number of slices of the Skye 
gabbros have not enabled us to establish liny conclusion as regards 
the true nature of the structure. A parallel intergrowth of augite 
and ly^persthene would accord well with the chemical composition 
of the mineral, which shows a striking deficiency in lime as com¬ 
pared with the ideal formula of a malacolite; but the perfectly 
normal optical orientation of the crystals seehis to negative such a 
supposition. In many of our rocks the basal striation is accom¬ 
panied by a set of microscopic inclusions, also parallel to the basal 
plane; but in other cases such inclusions, if they exisj*, are so 
minute as to evade observation, and there is nothing to*6aggest 
that the striation is necessarily dependent upon them. Profesaor 
Judd’s view W seem s to be that a fin^lpmellar..twinning .is. first 
prpduc ed, parallel |o the basaLpiaue, and _that this direction therer 
upqii becomes'^a''*_splxitign-^iaj^ or plane of chemical, weakness, 
along which ‘‘ schillerisation ” is subsequently set up. 

The geologist just named holds the schiller-inclusions to be of 
secondary origin. Wfchout entering into a complete discussion of 
tliis question, we may briefly express our opinion that the argu¬ 
ments advanced in support of this theory by no means carry 
conviction. The fact that the peculiarity in question often affectdj 
only abortion of a ciystal, sometimes with a* capricious distribution 1 
does not seem to be inconsistent with the primary origin of* th^ 
phenomenon. Again, although it is true that the alteration of 
augite aloiig cleavage- and other cracks sometiraes gives rise to 
minute*^inclusIoi.8, these are not, in the examples which we have 
examined, of a kind comparable Vith those under discussion. The 
biOBzyJuatre sometimes seen in the field is, however, due to a 
surface-twnish, • 

The augite of the gabbroa* proper ^as distingufthed from diabasic 
varieties) usually has a more or less Svident striation, either basal, 

Joum. Geol. iSoc., vol. xli., p. 379 : 1S85. 
i Min. vol. ix., pp. 192-196: 1890. 
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or less frequently orthopinacoidal, or sometimes both. Th^ 
structure* is most pronounced in the coarser-textured rocks, and 
* especially, m the interior of the great gabbro mass, though it is not 
invariably very marked there. .This, as Professor Judd remarks, 

( implies that it^, iA^orae measure and in some .manner, .connected 
with* the depth at which the ip cks were original ly situated. When 
eitheVtHe salite-sfructure or the diallage-structure, is strongly 
developed, fne mineral exhibits in hand-specimens a sub-metallic 
lustre, often with a bronzy colour. Otherwise it has the ordinary 
appearance of augite, black, or dark green, or with a rusty tinge. 

We have observed nothing which seems to prove a secondary 
origin for either salite- or diallage- structure, or for the schil- 
lerisation which may accompany them: on the other hand, there 
are various circumstances which lead us to regard them as original. 
On e point only may be noticed here. Crystals of augite picked up 
from the gabbro by a granitic magma, and thereby converted into 
hornblende, are found exhibiting the traces of basal striatioUj 
marked, but by a ^chiller-structure.* Since the intrusion of the 
granite, according to all the evidence, followed the gabbro after 
only a short interval, tliis goes far towards establishing the 
structures in question as of primary origin. 

In thin slices the arigite is pale brown to nearly colourless, 
without sensible pleochroism. The extinction-angle c £ is ^9° or 
40®. Herwig found for a “ diallage ” from Skye the abnormally 
high angle 51® 25', but the specimen, if from the ^gabbro, was 
evidently an exceptional one, as appears from the partial analysis 
quoted above (VIl!). In a large number of cases tested the axis of 
elasticity nearest to the vertical axis has always been found to be 
£, not*iK 

The augite is not often chloritised or serpentinised. M agnetit e- 
dust or some other finqjy divided opaque matter* disseminated 
through the crystals, or through parts of them, is sometimes 
found, and is probably a result oL alteration. The most common 
change in Ihe mineral, however, is a partial or even total conver- 
•sion to hornblende, green, or greenish-yellow, or greenish-brown. 
Whether fibrous or compact, this is alwayS formed in the usual 
crystallographic relation to the augite, viz. with the b and c axes 
tomnjpn and the basal planes (as usually taken) inclined in 
ppposite directions. Thus in a clinopinacoidal section the ^ 
extinction-angles, 39® br*40® for the augite and 14® to 16® for 
the Jiornblbnde, are on the same side of the vertical. • A brown 
Hornblende, which seems to be origi^nal, is occasionally found in 
small, patches infcergrown Vith the augite accqfding t© t^e same 
law. Biotije seems to be wholly wanting amdng the normal 
rocks, though ft is found near „contacts with basalt, etc., and in 
some of the metamorphosed gabbros. 

Although Macculloch and others, working without the advantage 
of modern methods of precisioft, errefl in regarding the dominant 
pyroxene of the Cuillins as hypersthene, they were not without 

^ Quart. Joum. Qeol. Soc., vol. lii., p. 324 ; PI. XIII., Fig. 3 : 1896. 
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warrant in recording the occurrence of that mineral. ^This is 
proved by the analysis quoted below, whigh is clearly that <rf a ^ 
hypersthene belonging to the highly f erriferous variet y ibr which * 

Professor_Judd has ji^ived v om ^th!8_ ji,aj3ifi--aDild^^ 

^9oFessor Judd has himself recorded this mineral from the gabbros 
of Loch Coruisk.* 


SIO, 

- 

51-31.8 * 

FeO‘ 

- - 

33-924 

MgO 

• 

11-092 

OaO 

- 

1-836 

11,0 - 

- 

0-500 



98-700 

Specific gravity 

3-338 


HyperstKene (amblystegite), Cnillins: anal. Jhos. Muir, Thom¬ 
son’s Outlines of Mineralogy, vol. i., p. 202: 1836. (In the 
paper by von Oeynhausen and von Dechen (Karsten’a 
Archiv fur Mineralogie, etc., vol. i., p. 74: 1829) this 
analysis is wrongly ascribed to Thomson. Further, the 
• item AlgOg 1*300 is inserted, apparently in order to make 
up the 100 per cent., although the total is still given as 
98*700.] 

The molecular ratio FeO : MgO + CaO given by this analysis is 
about 1*52 : 1*00. 

The rhombic pyroxene seems to be rather rare in tjjie Skye 
gabbros. In some other parts of the Western Isles it appears, 
according to Professor Judd, to be more widely distributed, though 
it is perhaps Inore frequently associated, jvith ultrabasic than with 
basic rocks. Only one of our specimens, from Coire na Banachdich 
[2637], has hypersthene as the dominant pyroxenic constituent. 
'The crystals are idiomorplyc, though not perfectly boiMided. Two 
varieties occur side by side; the one clear and showing pale tints, 
in thin slices; the otlfer deeply coloured, with a strong “schiller” 
structure parallel to tlie orthopinacoid, and also'densely charged at 
the margin and along cracks with finely-divided magnetite, 
evidently due to secondary alteration. The pleochroism-scheme, so 

far as it can be made out, is:— • * 

« • • 

Pah crystals. Deeply coloured, • 


i\ ~---^a • - JPale rose. * Deepbi*own(with^ 

• ^ greyish Jione). 

b ™ - Very pale. Reddish*brown. 

C c - Very pale apple-green, ? 

A rhombic pyroxene occurs *as a subordinate accessory mineral in 
some other gabbros examined from the Cuillins. In the analysed 


* Quart. Journ. Geol Sac., vol. xli., pp. 380, 4f3 ; PI. XI,, Figs. 7, 8 : 188B, 
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rock [8043], where it forms 2 per cent, it is an enstatite, as appears 
clearly ir6m its low specific gravity (3*0). 

, Olivine ik a very freqxient constituent of the Skye gabbros, though 
less^ constant than might be expected frotn the accounts given by 
Zirkel and JudtJ.** As usual, it is strictly idiomorphic, but with a 
strofig tendency,to rounded outlines. There is rarely any appear¬ 
ance ^of regular cleavage-cracks. The commonest inclusions are 
minute flat rectangular cayijies containing dendritic growths of 
magnctite.t There is often also a copious separation of niagnetite 
dust in cracks and at the margin of a crystal, this being 
evidently a secondary phenomenon (Fig. 21). It may be taken 
as indicating that the olivine is a variety rich in iron, and, although 
Ithere are no published analyses of Skye blivnies, this is borne 
put by the high density of the mineral in our gabbros. The 
olivine of the analysed rock [8043] sinks in a liquid of specific 
gravity 3*44. An olivine analysed by Ileddle+ from the neighbour¬ 
ing island of Rum, with 18*7 per cent, of ferrous oxide and 2*9 
of ferric, gave tlie specific gravity 3*327: this was from the 
peridotite group. 

The olivine is often I'refeh, and then sensibly colourless in thin 
slices. The commonest change is the separation of iron-oxide 
already mentioned. Complete destruction of the mineral sometimes 
gives rise to pseudomorphs of green or yellow or brown serpentine, 
the secondary magnetite being largely reabsorbed. In other rooks 
j(i* ouncl pseudomorphs of fibrous (pilitic) hornblende seem to 
represent vanished grains of olivine. A third kind of transforma¬ 
tion is of rarer occurrence: e.g, slide [2036] from Coire na 
Banachrydi. Tliis results in pseudomorphs of wliich the chief 
elemenl; is a mica-like mineral of yellowish-broivn colour with one 
strong cleavage and sensibly straight extinction. The pleochroism 
is strong, vibrations parallel to the cleavage giving the deeper 
absorption. Embedded in this substance are roTinded patches with 
a more confused structure: these too are pleochroic, but,the 
stronger j^^orpt.ion is for transverse yibrations. These pseudft- 
,morphs recall some described from the olivine-diabases of Derby¬ 
shire,§ and are in some respects comparabl0»with the iddingsite of 
Lawson. • 

Original iron-ores are present in most of the gabbros, though 
never abundant in the normal rocks and often wanting. They 
occur usually in irregukiwshapeless grains, oftey moulded upon the ^ 
felsf)ar crj^tals and sometimes on the aiigite, proving tl*at they are 
not very early-products of consolidation. When there is anything 
of crystal-outline to indicate the nature of the niiner^il the forms 

• • • • 

* These writers, it must be noted, d»al with a wider region tlian the Isle 
of Skye, and bofli aj)pear to have jjaid special attention to the rocks of Mull. 
Zirkel states that the Skye rocks are poorer in olivine than those of Mull. 
Prof. Judd, however, believes thaj the gabbros in their unaltered con¬ 
dition contained olivtne, though in v^ry varying projjortions.'' (Qwart Jouni. 
Geol. Soc,, vol. xlii., p. 62: 1^.)* 

+ See Judd, Quart Journ. Oeol. Soc., vol. xli., PI. XII., Fig. 6 : 1886. 

I Min. Mag., vol. v., p. 16: 1884. 

§ Arnold-Bemrose, Quari. Joum. Geol. Soc., vol. L, pp. 613 et seq, : 1894, 
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are almost always those of magnetite, and this • ftiay be 
inferred to be the common iron-ore in •this group of rocks.*^ 
The characteristic skeleton crystals of ilmenite are rarely observed * 
[e.g, 2635], but the discrimination of the two minerals in rock- 
slices leaves much to be desired. Petrologists are no t agree d 
as to the e xis^^nc e of j; tj_taniferQua,-magn^/ft fi, aa. distinci 
mixture magnetite--iuid. ilmenite,_and .§om^ have 
suggested" tlie possibility of ultraTmicroscopic in tergrow th a. We 
Have not observed any appearance of visible intergrowth, and the 
iron-ore of the highly ferriferous seams on Druim an Eidhne, 
which analysis shows to have the composition of a mixture of 
the two minerals, behaved as a homogeneous substance when 
etc^d by hydrochloric acid, the solution obtained contayiing 
titanic acid.* Chromite has not been detected in the microscopic 
examination of the rocks. 

It is a curious fact that the gabbros, even when they do not 
usually contain any large proportion of iron*ore minerals, are 
capable^ef-^ecoming highly ma^eti^ed. This may be verified on* 
alraSt any prominent peak or ridge of the Cuillins, and accounts 
for the fact that the indications of the compass are in such situations 
wholly untrustworthy. The efiects observed must be ascribed to 
atmoaph^ ic ^lectru^j^, but the peculiar distribution of permanent ■ 
magnetism in the rocks is not easily accounted for. It may be 
roughly described as equivalent to a number jDf magnetic poles of 
both kinds soattered through the mass of the rock without appear¬ 
ance of order or regularity, usually only a few inches or at most a 
few feet apart.t 

In this connection it may be remarked that Sir A. Rilckejt has 
determined in his laboratory the. magnetic suscei^bilify of a 
number of Skye gabbros. Eleven specimens from Loch Coruisk 
gave from '00049 to *00684, with a mean* of *00237. Four other 
Skye gabbros gave from *00246 to *00747, the mean for the fifteen 
boing *00323. The Skye basalts were not tested, but thirteen from 
Mull gave a mean of *00168: it is not clear whether ^ese rocks 
were lavas or sills. 

Apatite is never an jJliundant mineral in the Skye gabbros, and 
does not occur in most of the slides. Specially remarkable is its 
abaeiice.irQm such highly basic modifications as the seams rich in 
iron-ore, just referred to; while it is found frequently, though 
locally and in no gi^at amount, in more amd members of Jjjie group, 
including the felspathic gabbro veins which traverse the seam* in 
question. 

One t\^ exceptional rocks, probably segregatiob-veins, contain 
quartz [2635], As usual in quariz-gabbros, this' mii\ei»l occurs as 
a constituent of micropegmatite, intergrown with felspar which, in 
part at least, is orthoclase. , 

Macculloch recorded the occurrence of abundant garnet in one 

* Geikie and Toall, Quart. Joum. Geol Soc.y voL 1., p. 662 : 1894. 

+ Barker, Pm. Camb. Phil Soc., vol.x., pp. 208-278, PI. XI., XII. ; 1900. 
t Pm. Moy, Soc.y vol. xlviii., p. 621: 1890. 
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locality!'*^ • Although Zirkel throws doubt on the statement, and we 
^**have not §<icceeded in Verifying it on the ground, it is doubtless 
co rrect . Cohent has given a jjhotograph of a garnet, enclosing 
other small garnets', from a ‘‘ granulite” in Skye, doubtless one of 
the granulitic ^abbros ” of the Cuillins, and probably from Druim 
an Eidhne. We shall see reasons, however, for doubting whether 
these rocl^^ r§ally form-part of the gabbro group. 

The special mmeralogical variations met with among the rocks 
require only a few reinai'ks. Among the Skye gabbros varieties 
departing very notably from the average as regards mineralogical 
constitution are of quite rai’e occurrence, except in connection with 
the banded structure to which we have adverted. A few of these 
exceptional occurrences are worthy of mention. One variety is so 
rich in olivine as to be petrographically almost a peridotite. Such 
a rock, with specific gravity 2*925, occurs on the right bank of the 
Scavaig River. A thin slice shows that more than half of it 
consists of fresh oltvino. The next abundant constituent is l abra - 
dorite (not anorthite as in the troctolitos in the peridotite group). 
Augite, of light brown coiour and with some diallagic structure, is 
in rather subordinate amount, forming spreading crystal-plates 
which enclose the olivine in poccilitic fashion. There are a few 
little octahedra of opaque black iron-ore, apparently magretite. 
Next, a rock from Coire na Banachdich, already mentioned, is a 
norite, consisting of felspar, idiomorphic crystals of hypersthene, 
some strongly schillerised and others quite clear, ■ and a small 
amount of interstitial augite [2637]. It is noticeable again that 
the felspar is labradorite, as in the normal gabbros : the norites 
belonging to the peridotite group have anorthite. 

The texture and micro^stnicture of the rocks exhibit considerable 
variations. Among the normal gabbros a large number of 
examples have crystals hieasuring about inoli, or ranging from 
■ 5 V ih bicli, but much coarser rocks also occur, especially in the 
heart of thq mountains, the individual crystals being sometimes/is 
, much as an inch in length, or exceptionally two inches. In the 
pegraatoid veins and lenticles occasionalj^y intercalated in the 
normal massive gabbbi'os crystals of augite sometimes attain a 
length of si^uor eight inches. The mutual relations of the two 
principal constituents of the gabbros are not always the same. 
As a rule the felspar .tends to be idiomorphic towards the augite, 
and may be said to be of earlier crystallisatioif (Fig. 21), It may 
be temarked, however, that the “order of crystallisation ” should 
properly signify the ordej^ in which the several minerals began to 
separate from tne molten magma, while the manner fh which the 
crystals fit" together can only indicate the order in which they 
ceased to form. The fact that the relations vary sometimes in one 


^Description of ike Western Islhnds of Scotlandy vol. i., p. 419; 1819. The 
text says “ in the hill Scuir na ^treigh,” but Macculloch included under that 
name not only the 8gurr na Stri of the Ordnance Survey, but also Sgiirr an 
Eidhne and Druim an Eidlpio. 

i Sa/mmlv/ng von Mikrophotographien der mikroskopischen Structur von 
MinercUien und Gesteinen^ 3rd ed., PI. V, Fig. 4 ; 1899. 
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and the same thin slice leads to the conclusion that the^jlbriods of 
crystallisation of the several minerals (irtcluding the magnetite)* 
ov erlapped consid era bly. In some of the coarser rocks the atlgite 
is very distinctly idiomorphic towards the-felspar, and this is 
notably the case in many of the peematoid veins and streak*. In 
some of the coarse and most of tne^finer-textAred rocks, on the 
other hand,* the angite tends to wrap round the felspar, anR there 
are diabasic varieties in which the structure is frankly ophitic. 
These live found in general only in the marginal portions of the 
complex. Taken apart from their associations, such rocks would be 
styled diabases, but from the point of view adopted they are 
regarded as modified forms of the gabbros. 

Sharply distinguislied from gabbros proper and diabases aje the 



Kiver, just helflw Allt Coire jltobably a highly metamorph- 

Tliabhach ; showing the ophitic osed basaltic lava. It con- 

* •structure. ^J’his is the rock sists essentially of a granulitic 


analysed (I. above), and# con- aggregate of l»hradorito and 

sists of labradorite, diallage, augite, with little octahedra ot 

olivine with seconi;ry mag- magnetite, 

nctite, and a few small crystfils 
of original inngnetito. 

“ granulitic gabbros ” or, as Continental petrographers would name 
them, pyroxene-granulites.*^ They ar* dark, dense, rather fine¬ 
grained refcks, the individual crystals having diameters ftp to about 
inch only, consisting of labradorite and augite (with basal 
striation), with little octahedra of magnetite. Tha micro-structure 
is of the granfilttic* kind, and, when either of the principal con¬ 
stituents shows an approach to idiomorphism, it is the augite, not 
the felspar (Fig. 22). The true nature of these rocks is a matter 
of some uncertainty, and it is not ipiprobable that they are highly 
altered representatives, of .^asm_4avas entanglbd in the gabbro 
complex. The occurrence of ov3l spots like much-changed 
amygdules lends colour to this idea. Si{ A. Geikie and MrTeall* 


* Quart. Journ. Qeol. vol. L, p. 647 -' 1894. 





were di^esed to discard this opinion in view of the micro-structure 
the roc^6; but the obcurrences since examined and mapped in 
the 'western Ouillins prove that very radical transformations are 
possible in the metamorphism o^ the basalfic lavas by the gabbros. 
Iij^no case haVe the granulitic rocks in gneatinn been o bserved, to 
m^tersect the gabbros proper, though the converse. reJatiomJs 
fre^quently verified. It may be that two distinct rocks have been 
confused together, viz. a granulitic varie^ of the gabbro and 
metamorphosed lava closely simulating it. C5nly those rocks have 
been mapped as metamorphosed basalts which afforded some positive 
evidence of that origin, the rest being thrown in with the gabbro. 
Hosenbusch’s suggestion* that Judd's granulitic gabbros correspond 
withothe “bee^achite” of Chelius (an aplitic rock occurring as 
small dykes and veins in gabbro) seems to be based on a misunder¬ 
standing. We have not observed any rock comparable with 
beerbachito in Skye, the veins wliich traverse the gabbro being of 
quite other types. • 

The gabbro contains in many places irregular veins and streaks 
of coarse texture, which \ve may term pegm^atoid gahhro. They are 
not very sharply bound ed again^ the normal rock, and are doubt¬ 
less to be regarded as quasi-coritemporaneous segregation-veins. 

• Unlike most of the gabbro, they have augito idiomorphic tov-^ards 
felspar, sometimes in imperfectly-built crystals six or eight inches 
long. These pegmatoid streaks have been observed chiefly in the 
Jliear^(?f.-tlLfi, 4 ^bro laccolite. A specimen was examined from 
Coire na Banachdieh ; a coarse rock with augite crystals two inches 
long. In a thin slice [2635] this augite is pale brown, with basal 
striatign* and there are in addition pseudomorphs after a rhombic 
pyroxene. The felspar seems to be a somewhat acid labradorite. 
The iron-ore is titaniferous, and there are also a few little crystals 
of light brown spheiie. rest of the interspaces between the 

felspar and augite crystals is occupied by a delicate micropegmatite. 

A point of spme interest is the presence of rather numerous IKtle 
^needles of apatite, a mineral comparattvely rare in our gabbros, 
though it is found generally in the granites ^nd granophyres of the 
district. 

f 

In many parts of the mountains the gabbro is traversed by pale 
veins of finer texture, which cut it sharply (see Plate VI.). They 
cut all varieties of the^g|,bbro, but never any of the many dykes ^ 
and*sheet3*of various later ages by which the gabbro is intersected. 
Thi^may be taken to indicate that the veins are closely* bound up 
with the gabbros, and belqng to the close of the gabbro-epoch, their 
magiha being presumably a highly specialised derivijtivb horn the 
gabbro-magma, or representing ita residual portio n. They are very 
considerably more acid, and have in c(m§equence a very different 
mineralogical constitution. Two types of veins are to be recognised, 
both to be distinguished froifi the true acid veins (granite and 
granophyre), which belong t© title succeeding epoch, and to which 
they sometimes bear a resemblance at first sight. 

* Mikroskopische Physiographie der Mdssigen Gesteine, 3rd ed,, p. 492 : 

1896. 
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There are firstly veins of felspathic gabbrOt found in soino places 
traversing the darker and more pyroxenic^normal rocktf. Besides^ 
a paler colour, they have a somewhat finer texture, thflvgh not sO^ 
fine as the other kind* of veins 4jo be mentioned. They are less 
common, and are usually seen to be in conliection with rather 
larger sheet-like bodies of sinnlar«rock, from \^hich they afe off¬ 
shoots. V^ns of this kind on Druim an Eidhne have been dejgcribed 
by Sir A. Geikie and Mr TealL* Petrographically they are 
gabbr (43 of a type poor in the ferro-magnesian silicates and iron- 
oxides. Further, they have oligoclase in some abundance, in 
addition to labradorito. The scanty augite seems to be in part 
proper to the rock, in part picked up from the normal gabbros. 
Apatite is a very noticeable constituent. 

Secondly, there are white felspathic veins, which are more widely 
distributed than the preceding. Their width is often about an 
inch, but they range up to a foot or more in places, and also sink 
to very minute dimensions. They frequently ramify and anastomose; 
and exceptionally, when this is carried to an ^extreme, the gabbro 
looks like a breccia of angular fragments set in a matrix of the 
white felspatliic rock. The veins are white or cream-coloured and 
of relatively fine texture, having often a saccharoid appearance. In 
son^ cases there are also little crystals up to -J- inch. One specimen 
gave the specific gravity 2*58, indicating a composition very different 
from tliat of a gabbro. Slices show that the rocks consist essentially 
of oligoclase and orthoclase, in about equal •quantity or the latter 
predominating [7847]. Quart^is never present. A little augite 
or uralitic hornblende and magnetite may occur, but these are, at 
least mostly, derived from the country rock. The felspars are often • 
moi’e turbid than is usual in the felspars of the gabbro.* »Epidote 
is occasionally found in granules, or again in little crystals about 
inch long [8046]. ^ 

These light-cofoured veins are not equally common in different 
parts of the area. Tliey are especially characteristic of the eastern 
half of the Cuillin mass, including the Blaven range.* 


We have already Rlluded to the heterogeneous appearance not 
infrequently observed in the Cuillins in what must still be regarded 
as a geological unit, a sheet-like mass of gabbro the product of a 
single intrusion. The heterogeneity may show itself in two ways, 
by a patchy, or .more frequently a baiided, structure and by the 
oGcurrenee of true xenoliths. The distribution and armngement of 
the banded structure in the gabbros of the Cuillins have atready 
been pointed out: we have now to consider briefly the petrographical 
character of fh0se %anded rochs. In this there is not muclf to be 
added to the description giveiT by Sir A. Geikie and Mr Teall of 
the typical examples on Druim an Eidhne. 

As seen in the field, the appear^ce is simply that of alternating 
layers and seams differing texture and in thtf relative proportions 
of the component minerals. The latter difference, when noteworthy, 


*Qmrt Journ. Geol Soc., vol. 1., pp. 660, 664 : 1894. 
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is made^evident by difference of shade, lighter and darker bands 
.corresponSing with a, preponderance of the felspathic and the 
• pyrgxenic* constituents respectively {see Plates V. and VI., above). 
The differences may be slight of very considerable, and the width 
of the individual bands may vary within rather wide limits. When 
this IS so, the greatest contrast in petrographical constitution are 
found#in connection with the narrowest bands, and the extreme 
variation, resulting in a nearly black variety very rich in augite 
and iron-ores, is found in thin seams only. In these respacts the 
rocks are comparable with the banded peridotites already described. 

Conspicuous banding in the gabbros is not confined to the sheet- 
formed intrusions which compose the great laccolitic mass: it is 
found also in some of the dyke-formed offshoots from the gabbro, 
which intersect the earlier peridotite group as already described. 
The phenomena are well seen in the glen immediately to the south 
of Allt a’ Ohaoich, near Loch Scavaig. The apophyses of the 
gabbro at that playe are partly in the form of strai^nt vertical 
dykes, partly a sj^steni of irregular ramifying veins, and it is the 
former only that display banding. These dyhes oj handed gabbro 
(Fig. 23) are instructive for comparison with tlie banded sheets. A 
single dyke shows considerable differences of composition in 
successive bands parallel to the bounding walls. Further, it*may 
show considerable differences of texture, becoming more fine-grained 
towards the edge, and presenting a thoroughly close-textured 
selvage indicative of comparatively rapid chilling. This character, 
however, is not always found, and it may occur on one side of the 
dyke only : such an asym metric dyke is illustrated in the figure (A). 
Since thg dyke is not insinuated between two different members of 
the pefidotite group, but cuts across the banded ultrabasic complex 
at a high angle,* it is clear that a single intrusion of the gabbro 
magma would have cooled evenly at its two edg^ ; aild we are led 
to the conclusion that this dyke is the result of more than one 
injection, the right (eastern) portion being somewhat younger thap 
.the left (wegtem), though following it s« closely that no very well 
idefined division is to be perceived between them. 

It is worthy of note that in tins dyke th^ banded structure is 
more sharply marked in the earlier (left-liand) half. The left and 
right portions do not perhaps differ greatly in average composition; 
but the former presents a generally pale ground, in which occur 
several very conspicuous dark seams, not much ‘more than } inch 
m width. 'That the earlier and more rapidly cooled pottion is the 
more heterogeneous cannot, however, giscri^ ^d to diffetentijjiityi 
for the banding dbes not stand in any^evid(int*relg,tion to 
\the surface of cooling. One dark basic seam does fluieed form the 
actual margin, "but others no less marked occur in the interior. 

A good idea of the actual range of variety in the banded gabbros 
is given by the following chenvcal analyses by Mr J. H. Player* of 
bands occurring in* close association wifh one another on Druim-an- 
Eidhne (p. 120). 

* Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. 1., p. 653: 1894. 
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The third specimen is especially interesting. It is ultrabasici 
in the fashion, not of the peridotites, ^t. of the_jeruptif6^ironror&L 
rocks de^ribed by Vogt from. NorA^ anfl elsewheref ^ The base^ 
wEch increases fapidT^ a^ the siJicaTalls off is not magnesiaf but* 
iron-ox ide. Hence we find that olivine is present only sporadically 
and in trifling amount, while iron-ores mak^ up about one third of 
the rock. ,If it is to be regarded as a mixture *of true m^netite 
and ilmenite, these are present in about equal proportions, a small 
quantifjj’ of pyrites being also indicated by the analysis. It is very 
noteworthy that both the ajigite and the felspar in this highly basic 
seam are ideijtical with those of the ordinary gabbros. The felspar 
is a labradorite, while in one slide [5376] andesine and even oligo- 
clase are recognised by their extinction-angles. Very remarkable 
is the absence of apatite. • 


. A B 

-“-N ^ 


Fig. 23. — Dvjfcs of banded gabbro cutting the banded peridotite group in 
glen south of 411t a’ Chaoich, Loch Scavjig. 

The bands contain different proportions of the constituent minerals, 
and narrow dark seams of very basic composition are especially con¬ 
spicuous. There are also considerable differences in texture. In A 
the gabbro is coarse towards the right (eastern) side W the dyke, and 
becomes progressively finer towards the left. It is in the fine-toxtuKcd 
part that the dark*seams are most distinct and most regular. In B the 
rock is coarsest in the middle of the dyke, aijd becomes finer towards 
the sides, presenting evidently chilled margins to the peridotite. 

These dykes boar nearly N.N.E.-S.S.W., cutting the banding of the 
peridotite at a high angle, and each has a width of about 1 ft 6 ins. 

» » • 

That the various bands crystallised simultaneously, an^ must 
thereforeJiave-existed, side ^by side in^tha-fluid statej_is show n by 
the ftsloion.riu which their crystals interlock, at the commou suria^ 
90^..contiguous bands. It*lso appears that flowing movement 
had in most places practically ceased prior to the beginning of 
crystallisation, for, as a rule, there is no parallel arrangement of 
the constituent crystals. , To thi^ statement ^ihere are only a few 
exceptions. One rock from Druina-an-Eidhne has a very decided 
fissile character, owing to parallelism of the felspar crystals, which 
here have a pronounced tabular habit (Hate XVIIL, Fig. 6). Some- 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

A. 

SiO’g. - 

. 52-8 

40-2 

29-5 

402 

- 

0-5 

4-7 

92 

52 

AljO., - 

17-8 

‘ 9-5 

* 3-8 

10'2 

FeoO« - ' 

1-2 

9-7 

17-8 

10-2 

M o 

FeO - , - 

4-8 * 

12-2 

18-2 

121 

FeSs - 

• « 

0-4 

0-4 

. 0-2 

'MnO - - 

• 

0-4 

03 

0-2 

MgO - 

4-8 

8-0 

8-7 

6-9 

CaO - 

12-9 

13-1 

100 

11-4 

NaoO - 

30 

0-8 

0-2 

1-5 

K,0 - 

0-5 

0-2 

0-1 

0-3 

Ignition 

1-2 

0-5 

10 

11 


99-5 

99-7 

99-2 

99-6 

Specific gravity 

2*91 

336 

3-87 

3-43 


« 


I. [5373], A light-coloured band mainly composed of labradorite. 

'The other constituents are augite, uralitic hornblende, and 
magnetite. « 

II. [5377]. A (laik band composed of augite, magnetite, and labra¬ 
dorite. 

III. [5376]. A thin ultrabasic “ schlierc,’' mainly composed of augite 
and magnetite. 

A. Calculated mixti^ve of 45 9 parts of I. with 54*1 parts of 111., 
for comparison with II. ' 

I 

thing similar occurs at the head of Loch Coruisk, but in general 
there if ^no special orientation noticeable. The several partial 
magmas seem to have been intruded while still completely molten 

and mobile, and their ij^t mii^ling impHes a hig h mutual.surface*- 

* * 

The mutual relations of the several rock-types associated togetljer 
in the banded gabbros compel us to the conclusion that they were' 
intruded siiljultaneously, and were derfved from some common 
Source, which may be pictured as asubterranein reservoir where the 
several fluid magmas existed together without commingling. If 
the distinct but closely associated magmas were the results of a 
“ differentiation” of a common parent magma having more of the 
composition of a normal gpJ)bro, the diflerentiatiryj process was the 
result of caij^es which at present can be only a matter of speculation, 
and the question is not one to be discussed in this place. We may 
observe, however, that the governing conditions were pfobably of 
no very sii^le kind, for the pi'ocess has evidently*not followed 
always""the lines. The thin seam very rich in iron-ores 

analysed by Mr Player and described by Mr Teall appears to have 
had but little olivine; but in other similar seams from the same 
locality that mineral has been formed in abundance. It is 
represented mainly by pseudomorphs, sometimes serpentinous, 
sometimes “ pilitic,” and always containing much secondary 
magnetite. * 
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It may be noticed th at_tlie* variatioa,indicated by the three i 
analyses quoteHTs^ery closely of the “ li ne^ar” type,* Le*, the_j;oi n-| 
posit ion oTthe ^on31rock cou]d be . v^ery-nearly x^rdggced by^af 
mErtureTh^pi^'ef propertions of <the first and tlnrdi^ag. jtowfc ini 
cdlumii 'A" above “and as'llIiistraleT giapEfcally in one of Pro¬ 
fessor Vogt’s papers.t • ^ • 

A striking feature in some parts of the Cuillins is the fijpquent 
occurrence of small fragments or xenoliths of gabbro enclosed in 
gabbrofif a somewhat different kind. Sometimes the difference is 
iiot^reat, and the xenoliths are not seen distinctly except on a 
weathered face. Where, as sometimes happens, they are decidedly 
less durable than their matrix, they weather into little hollows, and, 
if numerous, give a curious pitted appearance to the surface of the 
rock. This is well seen at several places on the floor of Tairaeilear 
and on the rocky platform just west of the mouth of that corrie. 
These xenolithic gabbros are no doubt to be attributed in general 
to the fact that the gabbro mass consists of numerous distinct 
intrusions, the later of which have often brokeif through tfle earlier. 
Possibly the phenomenon arises also in a rather different way. In 
numerous localities the xenoliths are* found in the vicinity of 
enclosed patches of volcanic agglomerate, which contain abundant 
fragpents of gabbro, derived, as we have pointed out above, from 
some older and wholly concealed mass of that rock. The agglom¬ 
erates are greatly metamorphosed, and in some cases the actual 
boundaries of the patches are such as to suggest that portions have 
been incorporated in the gabbro magma. This points to a possible 
source of some of the xenoliths, but such an explanation cannot be 
extended to include all the occurrences. A third possibility, • 
already suggested in the case of the peridotites, is that the monoliths 
may have been brought up in the magma from a much lower level, 
being the result of local crystallisation in the magma-reservoir 
itself. * 

^n instructive comparison may be made between the gabbros 
*and the peridotites of thq Cuillins, and some heads o4 such a com¬ 
parison are set forth below in parallel columns. It will be observed 
that the peridotites %ire much more prone to variation than the 
gabbros, both in different intrusions and in the parts of a single 
intrusive body. The variations, however, follow very similar lines 
in the two groups of rocks, though with certain exceptions. 
Especially noteworthy is the difference between the extreme basic 
products*of “concentration,” c^hroniiunLjlfimg-Jhe oharacteristic 
e^ment in the ultrabasic and titanium in t hg basic rocks. * This 
appears to he a general principle in the chemistiy of igneous rock- 
magmas, and hasheen specially emphasised by Vogt. * 

In conclusion we shall briefly refer to the changes which the 
Skye gabbros have undergone in some places since they first became 
solid rocks. It will not be neceggary to say much in this place 
relative to the thermal metamovphism of the rocks, often very 
marked, in the neighbourhood of th# subsequently intruded granite. 

* Barker, Journ. of Qeol, vol. viii., p. 391: J900. 
f Zeits. prakt Geoly vol. ix., p. 186: 1901. 
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U1.TRABASIC Groui*. 


(i.) Rocks coniposec^ of predomi¬ 
nant olivine and generally 
*aiigite as two principfil 
constituents, often with little 
or no felspar (ano^hitc) ; 

variety characterised by a 
rhombic pyroxene npt.j:iU’e. 

(ii.) The several intrusions differing 
widely in average composi¬ 
tion. 

(iii.) Banding generally prevalent 
and usually strongly marked ; 

bands of felspa^hic peridotitc 
and troetolite alternating with 
others of picrite and 2)erido- 
tite very rich in olivine* 

(iv.) The more basic bands include 
seams rich in, or almost 
wliolly com])osed of, spinels 
or iron-ores, highly chromi- 
ferous, r 

(v.) A xenolithic character gene¬ 
rally jirevalent and <jftcn very 
c(nispicuou.s ; xenoliths and 
nfafnx being sometimes 
varieties of one tyj)c, but 
fre(iuently quite different 
typos. c 

(vi.) The picrite and peridotite often 
traversed by coarser segrega- 
tion-vt?ift s of troetolite. 


Basic Group. 


(i.) Rocks composed of felspar 
(labradorite) and augite as the 
two principal constituents, 
with or withoul^ olivine ; 

variety characterisetl by a 
rhombic pyroxene rare. 

(ii.) The several intrusions differing 
little in average composition. 

(iii). Banding in part of the rocks 
and locally strongly marked ; 

bazids of more felspathic 
gabbrojiltcrnating with others 
of more augitic gabbro and 
olivine-gabbro. 

(iv.) Tlie more basic bands include 
seams containing a large per- 
cenbige of iron-ores, higlily 
titaflit'erous. 

• 

(v.) A xenolithic character locally 
prevalent, though not often 
vex’y convSj)icuous ; xenoliths 
and matrix being alike of 
gabbro, but of somewhat 
different varieties. 

« 

(vi.) The gabbro often traversec^ by 
coarser segregation-veins (5f 
* more felspathic gabbro. 


When the effects ai;e merel y met amorphic (not also metasomatic) 
they present no peculiarity. The most frequent change observed 
in this connection is a partial or total uralitisation of the augite of 
the rock, such as is semciu the metamorphosetl gabbros in other 
regions. TJhe much more remarkable changes which ha^ been set 
up w*here there has been actual interchange of substance between 
the gabbro and ^he granite magma will receive full ai^tention in 
their proper place. It is not always possible, howen^ft*, to iJe quite 
sure to what "extent this latter conflition has contributed to some of 
the transformations observed. The formation of bigtite in the rocks 
is a case in point. On the western slope of Beiiin na Cro, for 
example, which is* one of the best places for studying thermal 
metamorphism in the gabbroS^ little flakes of bronzy mica are often 
conspicuous on a hand-specimen. In a thin ^ce this mineral 
shows the usual deep-brown colour, with intense pleochroism, and 
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seems to have been developed mainly at the expense of augite 
(partly also of magnetite). Certain peculiarities of the Yelspars, 
however, and the occasional presence of a little interstitial quarts'*^ 
[8966] may be taken to indicate ^at there has been some sfnall 
amount of impregnation of the gabbro by the granite magma, imd 
it is not improbable that the formation of the mjca also is (hie to 
something more than simple metamorphism. , 

The slow changes which affect igneous rocks independently oft 
thermsj and dynamic metamorphisni, and a^art^also, as it seems,! 
from atmn RphRTiV. weathering, have left their mark in varying^ 
degree upon our gabbros. Here w e may include the partiaWj 
turbidity of much of the felspar, and here too the frequent passage 
oT the augite into hornblende, which can by no means always, be 
referred to any known “ metamorphic ” agent. • 

Concerning the weathering of the gabbro it is not possible to 
say much, for the reason that the rock is almost everywhere in a 
comparatively fresh condition. This is, of course, due to the 
scouring action of ice wliich has removed the superficial crust. 
The very few exceptions are of a kind to confirm the rule, for they 
are found in deep narrow gorges outside' the actual mountain tract. 
The best instance is in tlie sides of Allt Coire na Banachdich 


belqjv -Eas Mor, where the gabbro jmesents a very unusual appear¬ 
ance. Much of it is divided by plane joints into large blocks which, 
by the crumbling and scaling away of the surface, have taken on 
the form of^giant spheroids. The rock is often so soft that it can 
be dug with a spade. The felspars remain when the other con¬ 
stituents have perished, and, breaking up, form a sai^d mingled 
with more or less of a rust-coloured clay, wliich represents the * 
ferro-raagnesian minerals of the gabbro. Another place where 
the gabbro is in a rotten condition is the gorge in which 
Allt a’ Coirt! Ghriwlaidh runs for nearl}^ a mile of its lower course. 
Nothing of this kind is seen anywhere among the mountains and 
cerries. 

The other kind of decopiposition which we distiug;iished in they 
basic lavas, viz. that connected with solfataric action, naturallyj 
finds no place in the^abbros, and no long list of alteration-products 
can be drawn up. Veins of chrysotile and of calcite are sometimes 
found, but they seem to be invariably connected with some degree 
of cru.§iiii]g and fractiu'e of the rocks. Of recognisable new 
minerals the most frequent is perhaps gi'eeiiish-yellow epidote, and 
this is sometimes found in good crystals. On Sgun^Deargj'both 
on the S.W. ridge and on the south-eastern slope, epidote ciystals 
covered with radiating fibres of natrolite occur ^n cavities in the 
gabbro. Sofid veins of white prehnite, with embedded crystals of 
epidote next the rock, occur on Druim nan Eamh.' Rarely on the 
southern slope of Sgurr nan Gillean there are veins containing 
doubly-terminating quartz-crystaU sprinkled with mammilations of 
prehnite, and the latter mineral is also recorded in the gabbro of 
Coire Labain and of the west side df Sgurr nan Gillean, just below 
Sghrr a’ Bh^steir.* Quartz-veins are found a little west of the 


* See Heddlo’s Mineralogy of Scotland, pp. 66, 69, 104 : 1901. 
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summit of Sgiirr na Banachdich, but they seem to be in part con¬ 
nected wfth an enclosed patch of the basaltic lavas, and in the 
/^abbro in^^eneral free silica is almost unknown. 

T^he gabbro, at once a much more massive and a m\ich stronger 
rock than the basaltfe, nevertheless shows sometimes cata clastic effects 
of an* advanced kjnd. Such effects are confined, howeverj^^rothe 
edge qf the mass. They may be observed in specimens from various 
spots in Glen Sligachan and on Druim an Eidhne, and again from 
north of Garbh-bheinn and Belig, always near the boundary of the 
gabbro. As a rule the crushing has not been so directed as to set 
up a schistose structure, and often there is nothing in the appear¬ 
ance of a hand-specimen to indicate the crushing in its earlier stages. 
A more complete break-down of the rock, however, may be recog¬ 
nisable by an abnormally fine texture (though sometimes with 
uncrushed relics of the original rock), and in some cases by a dull 
aspect consequent upon chloritisation of the augitic constituent. 



Fig. 24.—Secondary twin-laniellation, connected with strain, in the felspar 
of the gabbros : x 20, crossed nicols. • 

A [261^7]. Coire na Banachdich. * 

B [5370]. Druim an Eidhne. 

Thin slic5§ of the more thoroughly crushed gabbros show various 
stages in the break-down of the original structure of the rock, 
culminating in what Tdrnebohm has styled “ il^rtelstoictur.” The 
uncrushed remains of felspar and augite crystals are converted into 
roun(L^rain^embedded in affinel y granular ma trix. This may 
occur without any app^£q;'ahce of recrystallisatjon or of mineral 
change, thf^effects produced being purely mechanical [71J6, 7120]. 
In otlier cases there is a partial uralitisation of the augite f7462', 
or that mineral may be ali^ost wholly replaced by a gj^een horn¬ 
blende [2716] ; but, as the specimens showing Vhia oome fi*om the 
immediate neighbourhood of the granite, it may be an effect of 
thermal metamorphism. 

Certain specimens examined, which have not been broken down 
in this way, exhibit strain-efr^cts in, the crystals of felspar, a 
pec uliari ty n ot foun d in coiinection with advan ced cataclastic 
structures. Sometimes a crystal is bent, and^wEere the curvature 
. is sharpest there is a mufch closer t win-lam ellation than elsewhere 
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(Pig. 24, A). Again, we may see a crystal in which some of the 
twin-lamellae terminate abruptly against a yrack (Fig. 24,B). 
fcasor J udd* has given an interes^g discussion of the«8econ^ar^„ 
twin-lamellation of the* felspars in the peridotites and gabbros or 
the Western Isles, and is disposed to attach grdat importance to it. 
Phenomena such as we have ref^red to are ^und occasidnally 
in many of4;he Skye gabbros, but we have seen nothing to saiggest 
that the twinning is in general other than an original character. 

* Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xli., pp. 364-366 ; PL X., Fig. 1 : 1885, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Granites and Gkanophyres : FiELD-REEATroNS.. 

Granite and granopliyre cover in Hkyo an area which fully 
equals or exceeds that occupied by tho gabbro. The principal 
development is found in the Red Hills, lying north-east and east 
of the Cuillins. This collective name for the granite hills seems to 
hfive been first used by Macculloch in 1816: it merely renders tho 
Gaelic name JJeinn I)earg, which is applied specifically to more 
than one hill nean Glen Sligachan and again near tiroadford.* 
The granite hills present much simpler and more rounded outlines 
than those composed of gabbro, and they arc also lower, the granite 
itself never attaining the altitude of 2500 feet. 

Fi’om Glen Sligachan a continuous tract of granite (including 
granopliyre), six or seven miles across, extends north-eastw'aid to 
the shore opposite Scalpay, with a prolongation into that island, 
and eastivard to Glasjrbheinn Bheag and Strath Beag. Here it 
joins for a short distance an otherwise isolated granite-area, about 
three by two miles in extent, comprising the eastern Red Hills— 

• —Beinn na Caillich and its neighbours—which lie ivest of Broad- 
ford. P£>i'ther south, at Beinn an Dubhaich, occurs a separate 
mass of granite*, and betiveen these two are the Kilchrist grano- 
phyres, forming several smaller outcrops of a rock in jome respects 
peculiar. On the eastern side of the Blaven orange granite is 
found, though not continuously, along a line from Strath MOr to 
near the lieadland of Rudha Ban, beyond Camasimary, these oht^ 
crops connet^ing themselves ivith the Idrge mass first mentioned. 
Some intrusions on and near Creag Strollamijp are probably related 
to, though not visibly continuous with, the neighbouring mass of 
the eastern Red Hills. On Scalpay, besides the area in the south¬ 
western corner of the island, which is evidently an extension of the 
large mass forming tlm ipain Red Hills of Skye, there is a sheet¬ 
like 4. mass, ^or perhaps more than one, the ofttcrops of which 
encircle almost continuously the hill Mullach na CArn at about 
1000 feet altitude. Oth^r occurrences have been mapped in 
Eaasay by Mr Woodward, but these are not inoIu(^ciin*tha scope 
of our detailed §tudy. « 

Certain sheets of granophyre, large and small, intruded in the 
Mesozoic strata along a curved belt of country from Beinn Bhuidhe, 
near Broadford, to* Suishnish,* between Loch Slapin and Loch 

* In the former neighbourhood there arc also Moall Dearg and Ruadh Stac 
(Red Stack). Colour epithets are used in Gaelic with considerable laxity, 
but here the reddish tone i#, in certain conditions of the weather, very 
marked. 
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Eishort, are reserved for special description. They have pinch in 
common with the rocks of the Red Hills, but seem to bS of some-. 
what later date, and moreover ej^ibit certain peculiarities jjiotB 
geological and petrografphical. We also postpone consideration of 
most of the minor intrusions—dykes and somfe irregular sheets— 
of granophyro and quartz-felsite; •more particijlarly those Vhich 
belong to a.distinctly later epoch than the granite group, as cf)posed 
to those which are merely apophyses of the large intrusive bodies 
of the Red Hills. 

As in the case of the gabbro, we have to distinguish here two 
different habits as regards the form and relations of the larger 
intrusive masses; viz. the sheet-like or laccolitic and the disruptive 
or boss-like. This was recognised by Macculloch in 1819, and 
again by Sir A. Geikie in 1858. The instances which those xfriters 
cite of the former kind of habit are taken only from the smaller 
intrusions in the Lias, wliere the sill forni is sometimes displayed 
with considerable regularity. If we view the large mass forming 
the Red Hills with regard to its general form and -position, 
neglecting iri-egiilarities of detail, -we finjl that considerable portions 
of this too have the form of a thick sheet. The departures from 
regularity are, however, greater here than in the gabbro of the 
CuiUins. They seem to have some relation to the nature of the 
rocks with which the granite is in contact in different portions of 
its boundary. 

We shall.most cleai-ly obtain an idea of tlte relations of this large 
mass of granite and granophyre by considering the form and 
character of its boundary in different parts. (5n the extreme west 
the line runs nearly north and south for two miles or more, close 
to the Sligachan River. The northern part of this ^bundary 
(against basaltic lavas) is concealed, but the remainder (against 
gabbro) is fi'ell gecn, and seems to be everywhere nearly vertical. 
Farthei- south, on Hruim an Eidhne, the junction is of a very 
.different kind, the granite passing under the gabbro at a low angle. 
Where the volcanic agglopierate begins to intervene between the two 
plutonic rocks, the granite boundaiy is at an altitude of about lOQO 
feet; but it runs do^m eastward into Strath na Creitheach, under¬ 
lying the much-expanded mass of aggloaierate as the latter 
underlies the gabbro of Sgurr an Eidhne. On the other side of the 
valley it ascends again, turning N.E. and N.N.E.; the upper surface 
of the granite here having an inclinaticm not very different from 
the nortli-western slope of Blath-bheinn, as is shDwn by the 
occurrence of an inlier about f mile long. For some distance along 
the flg,cl4S (d Bl^th-bheiiin the granite is in contact with gabbro, 
then a s.jrip of the volcanic rocks again intervenes, as the brandary 
rises to over 1400 feet on the northerly rWge of Garbh- 
bheinn. Here begins the large agglomerate mass of Coire na 
Seilg and Loire Coinnich, and 4he granite sinks again, passing 
beneath this mass. It is quite clear that t!he sinuous southern 
boundary we are following represents the upper surface—not 
horizontal indeed but neyer very steeplj; inclined—of a mass which 
terminates upward (Fig. 25). Similarly, if we follow the northern 
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bounds^ from Glen Sligachan towards Loch Ainort, we see that it 
^ represents the corresponding lower surface, the granite resting 
. Brsf on basaltic lavas and then\on Torridoii Sandstone. There are, 
how'ever, considerable irregularities in tins part of the boundary, 
partly connected perhaps with the dying out of the intrusion. 
Thus'the basaltic^ lavas forming the summit ridge and much of the 
upperc slopes of Glamaig are almost cut ofl', and must be in groat 
part underlain, by a tongue of the granite. The boundary rises on 
the west side to near the main summit, drops by steps to 
about 1400 feet at the pass on the south side, rises again to the 
eastern summit, and drops sharply, with something like a vortical 
junction, along the north-eastern ridge. The tongue which runs 
along the north-western and northern faces dies out a little before 
reacWng this ridge. The patch of basalt lavas, i mile across, to 



Fig. 25. —View from Bealachc,* Leitir, looking east and south-east. Tn the 
foreground is the south-easterly spur of Sgiirr nan Gillean, terminating 
in Sgurr na h-Uainha; in the distance the Blaven range. Both these 
are of gabbro, while Strath na Creitheach and the low hills in the 
middle distance are of granite, underlying the gabbro. The junction is 
• indicated by the dotted line on the slopes of Garbh-bheinn, Blath- 
bheinn, and Druim an Eidhne. ‘ 

the east of the Tormichaig valley is of the nature of an inlier 
beneath the granite. 

Putting together whatsis seen at the south^srn and northern 
bouifflaries, •we are able to picture this large mass of granite as 
preseliting the general form of a large irregular laccolite, and having 
in the broadest ^nse a sowtherly dip. The varying altitudes and 
observed inclinations at the boundaries prove,*hc^ver, tliat we 
must j further'conceive it as defornl^id, whether originally or owing 
to later movements, and that the deformation shows a considerable 
degree of correspondence with tjiat of the gabbro laccolite. There 
is an elongated anticlinal dome extending from Marsco to Glamaig, 
and the Blaven syncline is iflso in part well marked, but merges 
northward in a broader one extending in the direction of Loch 
Ainort. As regards the extent of the laccolite, we can easily trace 
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Biihe Feeders of^Qranite LaccolUe, 

its dying out towards the south. It passes under thp gabbro (rf . 
the Blaven range, but emerges c/i the eastern side Tery nwich 
reduced in thickness. .It is represented here only by the dis¬ 
continuous and rather irregular series of strips A^hich extend S. and 
S.S.W. from Glas Bheinn Mh6r to Capmasunavy, the actual dying out 
being seen above Rudha Biln. It seems probaole too that the 
laccolite has*not extended very far northward of the present limits: 
indeed it shows signs of dying out in Glamaig, where it is already 
splitting up ajid behaving irregularly. Since neither upper nor 
under surface is exposed in the central part of the area, no estimate 
of the maximum thickness is possible; but it has probably 
exceeded 1500 feet, and possibly much more. 

Considering the western half of tlie Red Hills as a whole, w6 see 
then that to the south the granite shows an upper surface, to the 
north an irregular under surface ; but westward it terminates 
abruptly at^ nearly straight and vertical boundary. Of this there 
is only one probable interpretation: the straight line,* nearly 

Sgurrnan • 

Gillean Marsco 



Fio. 516 —Section ncross Glen Sligachan from Sgiirr nan Gillea^ (gabbro) to 
Mavsco (granite), to illustrate the sui»p<.)secl nature of the western 
boundary of the granite in this part. 

coinciding with the course of the Sligachan River,, must be supposed 
to mark the position of an important fissure of supply, through 
which the granite magma rose to spread laterally eastward. The 
•vertical boundary may indeed be regarded*as the western face of a 
large dyke,^ one of* the feeders of the laccolite (see d^^ig. 20). 
Doubtless other feeders are concealed beneath the granite of fhe 
hills further east, and the situation of some aji least can be 
conjectured ^itk ^ome probability. We have already noticed*.the 
long curving gabbro dykes, enveloped in the granite, wlfich extend 
from Glen Sligachan to Ooire na Seilg, as some of the feeders of the 
gabbro laccolite. The relations observed along this line suggest 
that the fissures which served for the uprise of the gabbro magma 
were at a later epoch utilised as chjtnnels for the magma of the 
acid rock (Fig. 27). 

It is certain that the large mass of granite (with granophyre), 
the limits and relations of which have been partly sketched, was 
I 
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Complex Stmcture ofiOTanite Laccolite, 

'UPt the result of a single intrusion. It consists of distinct parts, 
♦ usually hafing the general form\j^f qmsi-horizo7ital sheets^ though in 
places with steeply inclined junctions .and disruptive habit. Some¬ 
times, this oompfisite structure of the granite mass is even apparent 
as a feature in the landscape, ^jooking across Strath na Creitheach 
from Druim an Eidhne to the slopes of Blath-bheinn,^C]ach Glas, 
and Garbh-bheinn, the granite is seen passing under the gabbro, 
the strongly contrasted colours of the two rocks makmg the 
junction very conspicuous. Now turning the eye to Ruadh Stac 
and Marsco, it can be seen that the granite composing these two 
hills is itself divided by a gently curved surface roughly parallel 
with the upper surface of the granite laccolite. The higher parts 
of the tAvo hills consist of a rock which weathers with a different 
shape from that of the rock below, having a tendency to a rude 
columnar jointing, which in the prominent crag named Fiaclan 
Dearg is especially marked. The apparent relations! are repre¬ 
sented ih the diagrammatic section (Fig. 27). 

Again, in several places within the granite area we find the rock 
becoming a fine-textured quart^^-felsite, or assuming a splKumlitic 
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Ruidh Stac 
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Slope of 
Btatn-bheinn 



Firj. 27.—Section along a rather sinuous line through Marsco and Ruadh 

Stac, to illustrate the ^iuj»posod manner of intrusion'of the granite. 

Scale, li incli to a mile. * * 

and someti^.e3 a fluxional structure, along a certain band. Such a 
•band may be in sharp contact with normal granitoid rock, and 
clearly shows, not only tliat two distinct kitnisions are here seen 
in juxtaposition, but that there was a sufficient interval of time 
between them for the later one to experience a relatively rapid 
chilling at its margin. Such a junction is seen a little to the east 
of the Glen Sligachan»fc^)t-path, where it crosses the watershed E.' 
of "Ijoch Bubh. Another thing which often seems to indicate the 
junction of distinct intrusions of granite is the inclusion of narrow 
stripy of basaltii lavas, sofnetimes two or three occurring along the 
same line. These may, of course, be wholly ehveJcfped a single 
intrusion ; hxU their arrangement, and the fact that the acid rock 
itself sometimes shows fine-textured modifications along the same 
lines, suggests that, in 8omj» cases at least, these relics of the 
volcanic group arb really caught between two distinct intrusions. 

We have not found that these various indications afford sufficient 
data for actually mapping out the several component parts of the 
large granite mass, and indeed the general uniformity of lithological 
characters prevailing over considerable areas discourages any such 
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IrregulanUes of Granite Laccolite, 

attempt. We are probably justified in stating that^ Vhile the 
granite mass is certainly built up a nuifiber of distiuc^t intrusioftd'. 
it has not so high a degree of complexity of structure as iS met 
with in some parts of the gabbro laccolite of Uie Cuillins. This is 
quite in accord with the generf^J behaviour of the acid and basic 
magmas respectively, and so also is the greitter irregujprity of 
form and •habit exhibited by the granite as compared with the 
gabbro. 

Tufning to the eastern portion of the main granite area, we find 
greater difficulty in deciphering the true relations, partly ow'ing to 
the fact that in the Loch Ainort district tlie granite extends below 
sea-level. Where the boundary runs down to the sea, both at Maol 
na Gainmhich and at Durian, the junction seems to be steeply 
inclined. Tlie granite is in contact in the one place with Torridon 
Sandstone, in the other with quartzose grits belonging to the 
Jurassic. That part of the boundary, however, which runs N.-S., 
obliquely crossing tire ridge of Glas Bheinn Bheag, shows.an under- 



Fkj. 28.— S(^tion through Lochtain Beinn na Caillich and towards Broadford, 
crossing the northern jiart of the granite ))o.ss of, Beinn na Caillich and 
the soutlicrn part (if the gabbro boss ; scale, 2 inches to a mile. 

F, F are faults, the easterly one bringing on the Lias (Pabbay Shales). * 
L, Cambrian Limestone (Balnakiel group); B, basalti(f l\vas; Gb, 
gabbro ; Gr, granite. 

L'j li', Gb' are enclosed patches of limestone, basalt, and gabbro ; 
B", an (Aifclier of the basalt resting on enclosed patch of limestone; 
T, small outliers of Torridonian upon the limestone, with a thin sheet of 
granophyre intruded along the dividing “thrust-plane.” 

* • SG, dyke of si>hcrulitic granophyre ; D, dyke of basalt. 

• ^ 


lying junction, apj^rently the upper surface of a sill-like mass. 
The grits here have a well-bedded and laminated character, dipping 
eastward at about 40^, and the intrusion beneath seems to have 
followed the bedding. In the lower part of Strath Beag the 
junction is concealed, and at the south, end of Beinn na Cro it 
again ha| an abruptly transgressive character. • 

The granite mass which forms Beinn na CaillioSB^ the> other 
eastern Red Hills is almost isolated frjDin the mainoBh, and must 
be regarcledi a distinct intrusion. It has veiy de||dgdly the 
1)083 forniy and its unfaulted junctions, e.j/. w'ith tbe4im^one and 
gabbro to the east, are nearly vertical. It owes part of its relief, 
however, to subsequent differential upheaval (Fig. 28). The 
north-western boundary, agaiiist the volcanic rocks and the 
underlying Torridonian, is a straight fault-line which can be 
traced for 2^ miles. The throw is greatest in the middle. North¬ 
eastward it dies out, against a small bross-fault, in the valley of 
Allt Feama. About Creagan Dubha the metamorphosed state of 
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the basaltic' lavas, and tlje fact tliat they are penetrated by little 
toiTg’u^es of granite, suggest that l^he present boundary is not very 
far from tlie original one ; and tlie fault ^oes not extend into 
Strath Beag. 'southern, or at least the south-eastern, 

boundafy of the boss is of a lesh' simple kind; but here, too, the 
‘ junctioivis probably not merely an intrusive contact. The border¬ 
ing volcanic rocks art^ shattered by a number of faults with 
directions which tend to correspond roughly with that of the 
boundaiy, and some of llu^se faults meet the boundary 
tangentially. The mapping certainly suggests that, while the 
southeni limit of the granite (nearly a semi-circle in ground-plan) 
represents pretty nearly the original extent of tlie boss, there has 
been considerable differential movement along tlie line of junction, 
resulting in a relative elevation of the granite. 

'’J’he Bebtn rni Dithhaick f/ranitej extending miles from 
E. toW., and | mile from N. to S., is a typical exanipje of the 
boss-like mode of occurrence. It is entirely surrounded by the 
Cambrian (Durness) limestones, and constitutes the core of an 
anticline (Fig. 30). 'J’he elevation along this axis belongs in part 
to an early time (pre-Liassie at least), but was repeated later, 
probably in connection with the intrusion of the granite. The 
mass is, from all appearances, a single one, but its boundary is'^in 
ground-plan highly irregular, and isolated patches of limestone, 
also of highly irregular shapes, ai*e enclosed within the granite, 
especially in its marginal parts (Fig. 29). These enclosed patches 
range up to a quarter of a mile in extent. The limestone com- 
^ posing them, as well as that bordering the whole intrusion, is in 
a highly ^otanioi’phosed state. In consequence of differential 
weathering,^' tlie limestone surface is depressed, sometimes tliree 
or four feet, below that of tlie granite; so that tlic actyal contact- 
surface of the latter is exposed ; and this is foiuid to b(3 evertf^ 
where vertical (Figs. 30 and 31). The appeai^ances are, in short, 
identical witl^ those describ(*d for tlie gabbro boss N.W. of- 
Bfoadford, wfiich is intrusive in thci saihe group of limestones. 
There is an additional feature of interest in. the pi-esence of a 
number of basic dyl^s of pre-granitic age, traversing the lime¬ 
stone and abruptly cut off witli it by the granite. Having regard 
to the strike and dip of the limestone and the courses of the 
dykes, it does not appc^iiv that the granite has occasioned any 
appretiiable disturbance in detail of the rocks through ^hich it 
breaks', or even in the patches of those rocks which it completely 
surrounds. , 

* - . " ‘ 

* The general lov'criug of the liiiiestontviurface by ntmospiieric weathering 
is partly a post-Glaeial process. This is well illustrated at the “ Stone ° 
marked on the six-inch map in the Kilchrist Glebe. It is a large granite 
boulder standing on a two-feet pedestal of limestone, which it has protected 
from the general wasto.^ In the central, jiarts Skye, at least, post-Glacial 
erosion of the solid rocks has been general extremely slight {Geol. Mag.^ 
1899, pp. 485-491). The waste of the limestone by solvent action is an 
interesting exception. It is noteworthy that it is very similar in amount to 
that indicated bj^ the pedestals of the well-known Norber erratics in York¬ 
shire. 
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Relations of Granite Boss to Limestones, 
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Relations of Qranite Boss to Lhnestoi^^s. 

This remarkable behaviour of the Beinn an Dubhaich granite 
presents, as we have already noticed in the corresponding case of 
the gabbro, a difficult problem in the phySics of igneous intrusim^ 
In one respect there is^a difference between the two cafes; fof^he* 
doloniitised limestone was doubtless consideraj^ly denser than the 
granitic magma, and if we suppose the rock displaced Jby the 
granite to have been removed in the solid state#we must therefore 
suppose it*to have sunk through the molten magma. Neverthe¬ 
less, making all due allowance for this difference in density, it is 
still not easy on this supposition to account for the complete 
absence of limestone xenoliths in the granite as now exposed. To 
suppose that the limestone has been to any important extent 
dissolved and incorporated in the acid magma raises an even 
greater difficulty. This w'ould imply an enrichment of the 
granite in lime, which is quite inconsistent with the facts of the 
case. A specimen from the eastern end of the granite mass, in 



Fici. 31.—Relations of granite and marble (metamorphosed Cambrian lime- 
attme) on the lower slopes of Beinn an Dubhaich. This figure represents 
a typical view of the junction of the two rocks, idealised only to the 
, extent of omitting the heather and bracken which partly conceal the 
‘ ground. A pro-granitic dolerite dyke is shown intersecting the marble 
and sharply cut olF by tiie granite. V 

contact with the limestone, was found by Dr Pollard to contain 
only 0*47 per cent, of lime, i.e. not more, but less, than is found 
in the ordinary acid intrusions of the region. Even if we assume 
the acid magma to have been original^ free from lime, it cannot 
have taken up ntore than ‘mass of that base, or ^ 

of its own mass of dolomitic limestone; and in faH the^^gure 
0*47 represents an unusually low percentage of lime for granitic 
rocks •in ^ei^rah. It seems then that, whatever*be the ratignaU of 
such intrusions as this, with jibruptly transgressivp relations but 
no concomitant disturbance at the junctions, the phenomena are 
not to be explained by any theory which involves appreciable 
incorporation of the country rocl? in the invading magma. 

The granophyre associated witji the large mass of volcanic 
agglomerate north-west of Loch Kilchrist^ remarkable for the pro¬ 
fusion of gabbro debris which it has enclcsed and partially digested, 
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( Smaller Granite Iutnisio'}is, 

has also an interesting mode oV occurrence. There are five 
isolated areas, within and on the edge of the agglomerate. The 
two larges^t are on the eastern and western borders of the 
a^^lomeraf^e mass, and form strips J mile and ^ mile long respec¬ 
tively. Tlie granophyre in these places has clearly been intruded 
along the wall of the old vent, between the agglomerate and the 
Cambi'ian limestpnes. Its boundary towards the limestone is a 
vertical surface; that towards the agglomerate has a m6re irregular 
form. The otlier three exposures, within the area of the old vent, 
occur in valleys, and the granophyrc has every appearance of 
underlying the immediately adjacent agglomerate.* The most 
probable interpretation seems to be that wdiich would make these 
outcrops portions of one irregular sheet, and the diagrammatic 
section already given is drawn on that hypothesis (Fig. 4, p. 16). 
What determined the intrusion of the magma in the form of a 
sheet at this particular horizon is a question not easily answered. 

Of the remaining acid intrusions, all of small dimensions, which 
may be correlated v'ith the granites as regards the epoch of their 
injection, little need be said in this place. That which forms the 
upper part of Crcag Strollamus lias a very irregular sliapo, showing 
in some places the sheet-like, in others the sharply transgressive 
kind of boundary. This is partly due to the fact that it is in 
contact in different places with Torridon Sandstone, basaltic Hivas, 
and gabbro. Within the area occupied by the gabbro boss farther 
to the S.E. tlie distinct granophjTe intrusions which occur are 
chiefly in the form of isolated short dykes, varying in'width up to 
30 yards, and having no common direction. An unusual mode of 
occurrence is seen at several places about a mile west of Ilroadford. 
Here, ip |in area of Cambrian limestones, occur a number of small 
outliers of Torridon Sandstone above the great thrust-plane, and 
granophyre is seen io have forced its way in Ihe foi;jn of a thin 
sheet along the thnist-plafue (Fig. 28). The gabbro, which also 
occurs in the immediate neighbourhood, has not done so. The 
same thing is seen on the S.E. slope of Creag Strollamus, towards, 
Allt Fearna,/rhere several small iiiliers of limestone occur in tlie 
surrounding Torridonian, and in more tlian place granophyre 
has penetrated along the surface of junction. On the other side of 
Allt Fearna, where >3ome rather large patches of limestone in the 
granite are intersected by the tributaries on tlie right side of the 
main stream, interesting relations are again seen. For a certain 
distance the intrusion ^iecins to have been guidM by the thrust- 
plane; but* farther south the Torridonian had previously been 
stripped off (as is proved by relics of the lavas and agglomerate 
resting on limestone), and the sheet-like habit ishat oficeuoslc. 

A little east of the last locality ^n enclosed patch of the lime¬ 
stone occurs on* the boundary between granite and gabbro. It is 
divided into a number of strips by vertical dyke-like tongues, 
which are offshoots from the tWo intrusive masses, and each of 
which consists in one half of itjs length of gabbro and in the other 

* A sketch-map showing the several outcrops has been published in Quart. 
Joum. GeoL Soc., voL lii., PI. *XIIL : 1896. 
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half of granite. The limestone has first been penetrated by off¬ 
shoots from the gabbro mass, and later, fropi the opposite side but 
along the same lines, by offshoots ffom the granite (s^,map, 1^. 
20, p. 98). • 

Of the numerous enclosed patches of the volcanic group in the large 
granite tract of the Red Hills the o»ly one requiring special ifotice 
in this place is that which forms the northern half of Beinn nn Gro, 
Here a portion of the basaltic lavas more than a mile in length, 
previougly penetrated by irregular sheets of gabbro, has become 
completely involved in the granite. In the northern part the 
granite distinctly underlies the enclosed mass, though with a very 
irregular surfaces of contact and numerous apophyses in the form 
of felsitic tongues and dykes passing obliquely up through the 
gabbro and basalt, as is clearly seen on the western slope. Farther 
south the granite breaks abruptly across, so as obliquely to 
truncate the enclosed patch; and it thus comes to form the summit 
(about 1790 feet) and the rest of the mountain (Fig. 32). At the 
southern end of the ridge, howe\'er, where the *granite terminates 
at about 800 feet altitude, an outlying patch of lavas is seen resting 
on Liassic strata and dipping rather sliar])ly to the south. This 
suggests that the abruptly transgressive behaviour of the granite 
seen just north of the summit is connected Avith tlie existence of 
a pre-granitic fault throAving the lavas down to the north. 

Considering noAv the character of the jnncUons and the relations 
► in detail of tTuj granite to the rocks in contact Avitli it, Ave see that 
the petrographical nature of the latter has had,*as in the case of 
the gabbro intrusions, a very noteworthy infiucnce upon the 
behaviour of tlie intruded magma. The junction Avitli t1i3 dolo- 
mitic limestones of the Cambrian is al\A^ays a clean-cut surface. 
No veins froir>tlie granite (uiter the contact-rock, nor are fragments 
of limestone enclosed by the margin of the intrusion. The junction 
Avith Torridoii tSandsioiie, as seen especially about Creag Strollamiis, 
is*much more irregular on a small scale. Not infreiQuently it is 
impossible in a hand-specimen to draAV any sliarp line oetAA’een the^ 
two rocks, Avhich arc kero a fine granopliju'e and a ratlier close- 
grained qnartzose grit. A slice [80o3] sIioaa^q that tlie intruded 
magma has insinuated itself for a short distance into the interstices 
betAveen the sand-grains, and clastic grains of quartz are seen 
’ embedded in a de^cate micropegmatite. • Jn the Isle of Scalpay, 
and in various other localities, veins traversing the sandstone in the 
neighbourhood of the junction arc visible in the field. This is^the 
case especially in places where the granite ser^ds out tapering 
sheets, Avliich d(wet?iil into the strata, a type of junction clferac- 
teristic of the dying out of a large laccolitic body. Tl^, nortluvard 
termination of the large granite mass, as displayed in the Isle of 
Scalpay, is represented in the acconipanying section (Fig. 33). At 
its southerly boundary the gu’anite Again runs ou4 into a number of 
rather irregular sheets, as is Avell seeif on the Avestern slope of the 
south ridge of Blath-bheinn, above Loch na Creitheach. Here the 
intrusive rock has picked up abundant clastic grains, and even 
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small pebbles of quartz, from the Torridonian grits with which it 
is in contact; and the separation of t|;ie intriwive rock from* the grit 
is by no means an easy task. *• ^ 

The junction of the granite with the more shaley portion of the 
Torridonian series is well displayed near Riidhft B^n, a headland 
on the coast of Loch Scavaig west of Camas Fhionnairidh. Here 
again we hav«e what may be regarded as the final 3ying out df the 
large laccolite of the western Red Hills, and, as often happens in 
these cifcumstances, the intrusion takes on a rather irregular 
character, sending out numerous tongues and showing a very 
ragged boundary on the map. Essentially, however, it is a sheet, 
intruded here between the base of the basaltic lavas and the 
underlying shales, both of which are considerably metamorphosed. 
The latter are not much penetrated by offshoots from the granite, 
but their shattered fragments have been enclosed by the intrusive 
rock in extraordinary number, so that the granite is in places 
almost crowded with pieces of metamorphosed slig.Ies. The basaltic 
lavas above have not furnished so many xenoliths to the intrusion, 
but they have been traversed by a network of little veins which run 
out from the main mass. 



Fig. 33.- Section in the south-western part of Scalpay, from Corran a’ Chinn 
Uachdaraicli, showing the relation of the granite to the Toritdonian 
strata. The former is the edge of the large mass building the Red Hills, 
which here^tenninates in a number of tapering sheets. Scale, 3 inches 
to a mile. • 

."V^ining on a minute scale is very characteristic of the basaltic 
lavas in the vicinity of ihe granite, and sometime^ extends to 
very considerable distances from the contact, arguing a high, 
degree of fluidity in t*lte acid magma. The phenomenon is well 
seen about Creag Strollamus, Beinn na Cro, GHamaig, Belig, and 
elsewhere. It is very noteworthy that it affects the compact, not 
, the amygdaloidal, varieties of the lavas, and it seems to have 
depended upon ascertain Assuring of fliese rocks prior to the 
intrusion. * The volcanic agglomerates and tuffs show v^ining fess 
commonly and in a more irregular fashion: it is seen in Coire 
na Seilg» • * . • 

There remain* the junctions of the granite with the gatibro; 
and, as these afford the most obvious demonsfration of the 
posteriority of the acid rock, and have also considerable interest 
in themselves, they demand a fulled notice. 

Along the Sligachan RivA*, whe^e, as has beeif said, the junction 
is a vertical or highly inclined one, *it seems to be usually of a 
simple type; but in places the granite .sends out veins into the 
gabbro, as is well seen in the bed of the river N.W. of Loch 
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Dubh. The junction, as it rises from here to Druim an Eidhne, 
is concealed, and when it becomes clearly exposed, in the little pass 
vijetween 'Meall Dearg and the ridge, the granite has assumed the 
laccolitic habit, passing clearly under the gabbro. Here it sends 
out a small tongue into the latter rock, which can be followed 
southward for about 100 yards. From this point a narrow strip 
of vjlcanic agglomerate is interposed; but the granite, or rather 
its felsitic modification, forces its way above this, and sends 
numerous apophyses in the form of dykes into the gabbro. 
These are seen at short intervals along the ridge, cutting alike the 
agglomerate, the main body of gabbro, and the irregular dyke¬ 
like intrusions of gabbro which we have pointed out as feeders of 
the main body. There are other dykes of the same type cutting 
thoi gabbro a little farther from the granite exposure and not 
visibly connected with it: they doubtless originate in the 
extension of the granite immediately beneath them. 

Tliese dykes of S))herulitic and other acid rocks which intersect 
tlie gabbro of Ihidm an Eidhne present interesting but in no 
way abnormal characters ; and we should not have thought it 
necessary to offer any evidence of their intrusive nature, had not 
a very different interpretation of them been put forth in a paper 
by Professor Judd,*' That geologist regards them, not as/lykes, 
but as poi’tions of the granite enclosed and partially fused by the 
gabbro, which is in his view the later rock. Sir A. Geikiet has 
already giveii strong reasons for rejecting this idea, and has indeed 
conclusively proved that, the supposed inclusions are dykes; but 
it will be convenient in this place to state briefly the evidence. 

Th(? outcrops of acid rocks in question, within the gabbro area, 
have the linear form and parallel vertical boundaries characteristic 
of dykes, and of dykes alone. Owing to their more perishable 
nature they have given rise to trench-like depressi6ns, whicli run 
nearly straight or with occasional deviations, after the fashion of 
dykes in general. These trenches maintain in each case a nearly 
uniform width of a few yards, and can be traced through the 
^ coarse gabbro for distances of ^ or ^ or even | mile. In one or 
two cases they bifurcate. 'Idieir direction' is that proper to the 
dykes of the district (N.N.W.-S.S.E.), and is not parallel to the 
boundary of either gabbro or granite. They are not parallel to 
the banding of the gabbro, so strongly marked in this place: 
they correspond roughly with it in strike, but rot in dip, and often 
trv4nc«ate the banding obliquely. All these facts are incompatible 
with the hypothesis of inclusions. 

The floor of t)ie trenches is in great part concealed by swampy 
groiAid, but there arc sometimes considerable stretches in which 
the dyke-rot*k is perfectly bare, and always suflficiently frequent 
exposures to leave no doubt of its actual continuity. There is 
tisually a strong fluxion-banding parallel to the walls. One or 
two of the dykes*^ can be traced with visible continuity from the 
banded gabbro which they intersect, through the strip of volcanic 

Quart, Journ, Geol, Soc.^ vol, xlix., pp. 175-195: 1893. 

+ Ibid,, vol. 1., pp. 212-229 : 1894. 
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agglomerate which next intervenes, to the edge of the main body 
of granite (i.e. its marginal modification)^ Precisely Similar 
dykes cut the wide spread of volcanic agglomerate on the slop^ 
down to Loch na Creitheadi, Moreover, the margin of the granite 
assumes in many places characters (such as tlift spherulitic and 
other structures) identical witli those 6i' the dykes. • 

Petrogi'aphkally the dykes which cut the gabbro are perfectly 
normal igneous rocks, in no wise different from others in the 
district v4iich intersect the volcanic rocks, and easily matched 
from other countries. This appears from Professor Judd’s 
description no less than from our own examination. In 
particular, he has pointed out the close resemblance, extending to 
minute details, between the spherulites in these rocks and those 
in certain obsidians and rhyolites from America, which ere 
indubitably normal igneous products. He has indeed likened 
these supposed inclusions of gra7nte in gabbro to the inclusions of 
quartz-felsite*in a nepheline-basalt at Ascherhiibel in Saxony, but 
his description of the latter does not seem to shown any* close 
resemblance between the two cases. Thg undoubted inclusions 
of granite so abundant in many of the basic dykes of Skye 
exhibit, as we shall see, very different characters. Mons. Lacroix, 
whose •acquaintance with inclusions of all kinds is probably 
greater than that of any other petrologist, refers briefly to 
Professor Judd’s description in his monograph, but states that he 
has seen nothijig like it in any of the occurrences wliich he has 
studied.^' 

Druim an Eidline is almost the only place where apophyses of 
any of the large acid intrusions take the form of typic^il dykes. 

It is to be observed that these spring from the vpjwr su'^ace of 
the laccolitic mass. The fringing out of the same at its edge takes 
the form of Avcfigo-like tongues and tapei^ng iiTegular sheets, as 
alreadjmol cd near Kudha lian; and where offshoots are found in 
coiyurction with a vertiad or steeply inclined graiiite-conlact, 
they form a plexus of irregylar veins. • 

On the eastern side of Strath na Creitheach, although the 
laccolitic habit of the gA-nite is still maintained, the rock does not 
throw off any vertical dykes. It is in most places divided from 
the gabbro by a narrow strip of basaltic lavas, and in several 
Jocalities it sends out short tongues either into these rocks or 
into the gabbro. Several such tongues ?ire seen in connection 
with the inlying patch of granite on the N.W. slope of Blath- 
bheinn; and one of them, cutting into the overlying gabbro,’ is 
distinctly, visible from Loch an Athain. Another tongue, not 
continuous at the^uvface with the main body, crosses the mfich- 
broken northern ridge of Blath-bdiun, giving rise to tile principal 
break between that mountain and the peak known to climbers as 
Clach Glas. This col (altitude 2311 feet according to Dr Collie’s 
measurements) is about 700 feet above the probable upper surface 
of the granite laccolite. * 

Le& enclaves dts Toche$ voUaniques^ p. 654 : 1893, 
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The above observations afford indisputable evidence that the 
granite*laccoIite of Western Red Hills is of later intrusion than 
S^ie gabbfo laccolite of the Cuillins. The posteriority of the granite 
boss of the eastern Red Hills to the neighbouring gabbro boss is 
equally clear. At many points along their common boundary, to 
the* N.E. of Beinn na Caillifth, the granite is seen penetrating the 
gabhro, and the latter is traversed in the neighbourhood of the 
contact by innumerable veins of the acid rock. In some places 
such veins form for a shoi't distance a close network almost equal 
in bulk to the gabbro which forms the meshes, giving the effect of a 
breccia of gabbro in a matrix of granite. The veins are not con¬ 
fined to the immediate vicinity of the granite-contact; but they are 
most numerous there and near the dyke-like intrusions of granite 
already mentioned, which traverse both gabbro and limestone. 
These intrusions have rather peculiar characters. They are in the 
form of stout dykes which run only for short distances in comparison 
with their size, and then die out with singular abruptness. Closer 
inspection often shows that when one of these dykes comes to an 
end in gabbro (not ii; limestone), the country-rock beyond is 
traversed by very abundant little veins, which in a sense serve 
collectively to carry on the intrusion farther. A more curious 
phenomenon of the same order was observed in one or two places, 
where a dyke or rib of granite traversing the limestone is 
interrupted upon meeting a small tongue of gabbro, but 
continued nearly on the same line in the limestone beyond. The 
illusion that the granite has been cut by the gabbro is dispelled* 
by a closer scrutiny, which shows that the acid rock lias traversed 
the l^asic in the form of a plexus of very small veins. Indeed 
on examination we find that the granite magma has been able to 
penetrate the gabbro in threads of quite microscopic minuteness. 
Tlie appearances recall jn some rc'spects the injecti^i of gabbro by 
granite described by Professor SollaH^*^ at Barnavave, Oarlingford, 
but there are pei'ha])s certain ditterences between tlie two cases. 
It appearsrfroni liis description tliat the minute veins noticedT^y 
him are generally rectilinear, in one or two parallel sets, and he 
considers the gab))ro to have been not oifly solid but fissured by 
contraction-joints.before the intrusion of the granite. In Skye the 
veins form an irregularly reticulated plexus, and there are reasons for 
believing tliat no important interval of time elapsed Iietween the 
solidification of the *bd'sic rock and the intrusion of the acid* 
nfagma. «' 

These phenomena in the Broadford district evince at least a 
remarkable jyermcability of the gabbro by the granitic and this 

is no less apparent in the gabbro laccolite' of^-the Cuillins. A 
striking fdkfure in many part5 of the mountain district is the 
occurrence of veins of granite, or usually granophyre, traversing 
the gabbro, in no visible connection with any larger body of acid 
rock. In many'places, such <is E. vind S. of Loch na Creitheach 
and about the head of Loch ‘Scavaig, the veins occur abundantly in 

* Trans. Roy. Irish Acadt, vol. xxx., pp. 477-519, PI. XXVI., XXVII ; 
1894. 
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tho lower part of the gabbro laccolite, where we have good reason 
for believing that granite exists not f%r below^ but elsewherfe they are 
absent in a like situation. The difference seems to be relafed todif^^ 
encea in the nature of the granite-junction below. On Druim an 
Eidhne, for instance, where the upper surface of the thick acid intru¬ 
sion is (except for distinct dykes)a snfooth one,and the granite passes 
into felsitic»and spherulitic rocks towards its boundary, vefes are 
not found in the gabbro. The other localities mentioned as 
remark^tble for the pi’ofusion of veins are ^vhere the attenuated 
granite laccolite has become irregular in its behaviour, with 
numerous offshoots, and with no marginal modification. 

Granophyre veins are found, however, in the mountains far 
above the base of the gabbro laccolite, and far above any presumable 
concealed body of acid rock. {See map, Fig. 58.) A good example 
of this occurs on the summit ridge of Sghrr Dearg, near and to the 
south of the cairn, where the gabbro is so traversed by veins of 
granophyrf? as to present the appearance of a breccia. This must 
be nearly 3000 feet above the base of the gabbro laccolite, where, 
if any where,wo should expect the westw«ard extension of the granite 
from Druim an Eidhne to occur. If any nearer body of granite 
has been present, it can only have been a sheet intruded along the 
uppcft' surface of tho gabbro laccolite, now totally removed, and of 
such hypothetical intrusion we have no sort of evidence.* Other 
places where granophyre is seen traversing the gabbro of the 
mountains are the summit ridge of Sgurr wan Eag and the slopes 
of Sgurr a* Mhadaidh towards Coir’ an Uaigmeis^. 

The last point to be noted in the field-relations of the large acid 
intrusions relates to the presence or absence of noteworthy Tt^arginal 
modifications in texture and micro-structure towards the bounding 
surface. In some places the rock near the contact becomes 
fine-textured* and “ felsitic,” sometitves compact, sometimes 
porphyritic, sometimes with visible spherulites, sometimes 
Qven with fluxion-banding like a rhyolite: in other places the 
rock maintains the character of a granite or«a relatively 
coarse granophyre up to the actual conkict. It is not difficult to 
see that these differences stand in relation to the varying habits of 
the intrusions which have been sufficiently distinguished above. 
Where the magma has been Intruded strictly in the form of a 
sheet or laccolite regularly following bedding or other leading 
surfaces, as beneath the Jurassic grits of Glas Bheinn Bheag or the 
gabbro and agglomerate of Druim an Eidhne, there is constantly, a 
marginal modification in tlie direction of finer texture and special 
structiwesi ^heij the sheet-like habit breaks ^.down or becomes 
very irregular,* as in the Camasunary district, there is littlS or no 
modification of this kind. Wit*h quasi-vertical junfctlons, as in the 
bosses of Beinn an Dubhaich and the eastern Red Hills, there is no 
sign of textural or structural modBfication near the contact-surface. 
The Kilchrist granophyre^are instructive in this connection. The 

* About 700 yards E.S.E. of this spot begins the outlying patch of lavas 
forming the summit of Sginr Mhic Choinnichf, which is not improbably the 
actual roof of the gal)bro laccolite. 
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most easterly exposure on its eastern side, where it presents a 
smooth, iVearly verticaUface to the Cambrian limestones, is a coarse 
gw^nophyae''up to the actual contact: on its western side, where the 
junction seems to be of the underlying'kind, though not very 
regular, little sheet-liko apophyses entering the volcanic agglome¬ 
rate,'tlic rock becomes fine-textured, and contains in places 
beautiful stellate splierulites. The interior exposures; wliicli we 
take to reiDvesent tiie u])per surface of a sheet-like mass, also show 
felsitic and even rhyolitic modifications. •- 

Junctions with and without fine-textured marginal modifications 
differ also as regards the apophj^ses which the intrusion sends out 
into the contiguous rocks. When these occur, they are in the 
former case d}dies, in the latter ca.se irregular veins. It is also to 
be remarked that thermal metamorpliism of the adjacent rocks is 
in the former case often trifling in amount and extent, while in the 
latter case it may be intense and far-reaching. 


The rneiamorphism produced hy the yrcuiUes in the basaltic lavas 
and in the gabbros lias fieen described under the heads of those 
rocks. The nietamorpliism set up by the same cause in the 
various sedimeutarv rocks does not (^ome strictly within the scope 
of our subject, and in general does not present an}" special features 
cf interest. 'To this last statement, however, the metamorphism 
of the Cambrian dolomiiic limestones makes an exception, and a 
summary account of Miis may properly find a place liere. For 
valuable assistance in the examination of the specimens collected, 
and especially for The true identification of certain of the new- 
forraed^ninerals, the writer is indebted to Air Teall,Avlio has found 
a close resemblance between the phenomena here and those observed 
at Ledbegiii Sutherland, where rocks of Ihe same series are invaded 
by a large syenitie intrusi 9 n. 

The Cambrian limestones, in great part doloniitic, which cover a 
considerable area in the Strath district were definitely proved toJip 
of tliis age by Sir A. Ceikie in 1887.^ Since that time the 
mapping of Mr Clougli and the examination of the fossils by Dr 
I^eacht have enabled these rocks to be mom precisely paralleled 
with the corresponding members of the Durness succession in 
Sutherland, and it is recognised that the rocks with vdiich we are 
more particularly concerned are the equivalents of the Balnakiel 
and Oroisaphuill groups. ■'Where they are invacied })y the gabbro 
N..W. of nrcadfoi-d and by the granite round Beinn an Dubhaich, 
they become sacciharoidal marbles; and in the latter area, not far 
from Kilchrist, they were fonnerly quarried. These Sky« marbles 
were v^ell known in the earlier part of the nineteenth century, and 
MaccullochJ ^numerates the severM varieties then worked; but 
operations have been long abandoned, and probably the expense 
entailed by the short land-carriage would render the reopening of 


< u o 

* Quart. Joum. GeoL Soc., vol. xKv., pp. 62-73 : 1888. 

^SurMYtary of Progress for 1898, pp. 65. 

I Tram. OeoL Soe.. vol. iii., pp. 101, etc.: 1816. Description of the Western 
Islands of Scotland^ vol. i., pp. 418, 419 : 1819. 
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the old quarries unremunerative unless undertaken on a large 
scale. The largest quarries are on t|^e slope* of the hill to the south 
of Loch Kilchrist, one about 1000 yards south^of the lefce, and^a 
lower one some 135 yards farther north.* A smaller one is 
situated a little west of the Boreraig foot-patli and 600 yards 
south of the Glebe. This and the* first-mentioned quarry yield 
some variety,of mottled, veined, and serpentinous rocks, in ad'flition 
to pure white marble. Another quarry lies just east of the foot¬ 
path and by the southern angle of the Glebe fence. The rock here, 
like some others, though in appearance a fine-grained white 
marble, is in reality an aggregate of the pencatite type, consisting 
of calcite and brucite. A small quarry about 350 yards S.E. of the 
old ruined manse is in a white marble which, unlike the generality 
of the metamorphosed rocks, is still a dolomite-rock. Of th€ five 
quarries enumerated, the first three are in patches of limestone 
surrounded by the granite, and the other two are near the granite 
boundary, the last one, where the rock shows yo very high grade 
of metamorphism, being situated near the attenuated termination 
of the intrusive mass. • 

The Cambrian limestones of Skye are almost free from detrital 
matter, and contain little original impurity other than silica of 
organic origin. This is in great part aggregated into distinct 
nodules and small patches of chert, or in some zones in sponge- 
forms ; but there is usually more or less silica in a disseminated 
form, as is shown by the accompanying chemical analyses made on 

* material free from visible chert. Outside the ^areas affected by 
thermal metamorphism the limestones are usually, though not in 
every place, dolomitised, and there is abundant evidence th*t this 
is the result of metasomatic processes subsequent to the deposition 
of the rocks. While the limestones not thus altered usually have 
a compact fitie-textured character, and are well bedded, the 
dolomitic rocks have lost their bedded aspect and acquired a 
crysitalliiie saccharoid texture often similar in appearance to that 
or the true marbles within the areas of metamorphism.« They have 
a specific gravity 2 84 to 2*86, and two specimens selected for, 
analysis gave very filosoly the composition of true dolomite 
(I. and II-X 

The metamorphosed equivalents of these rocks near the gabbro 
and granite are not dolomite-rocks, though some of them have some 

* dolomite with the xvilcite: the magnesia tlfat is present is contained 
in general in various new-formed silicates and other minerals. “TV 
results from the relative purity of the original rocks that they do 
not in general, like impure limestones and dolomites in many 
districts, become*transformed to silicate-rocks, with total expulsion 
of the carbonic acid. They are ‘converted to crystalline marbles 
with accessory silicate-minerals in greater or less amount, scattered 
through the rock or aggregated Jh various ways. These new- 
formed minerals are distribated in a manner de^pending upon the 

* These quarries are incorrectly placed on the Ordnance map, and the 
others are not given. All the principal openings are marked on the map 
given above (Fig. 29, p. 138). 

K 
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I. 

II. 

A. 

Part insoluble in dilute ^ 
hydro(Jhlori(i,acid - / 

^ 2-26| 

1-72 

f 2-42 

- - - - 

. 0-50 J 


1 0-11 

AigO,, Fe^Oj. FeO 

0-45 

0-34 

0-62 

MnO - " - 

0-22 

019 

0-24 

MffO - - - - 

21-19 

20-81 

20-25 

CaO - 

30-50 

30-53 

30-65 

CO, - - - - 

44-54 

46-25 

46-15 


99-60 

99-84 

99-84 

Specific gravity - 

2-85 

2-86 

2-85 


I. Dolomite-rock [8063], upper part of Balnakiel group (sponge- 

bearing zone), 600 yards north of Suardal Doft’m: anal. 
W. Pollard, Smnmary of Progress for 1898, p. 198. The 
analysis gives the molecular ratios : — 

CaO : MgO : CO, 1()3 : 1 : 1-9J. 

The slice shows merely a crystalline aggregate of dolomite 
with rai'e grains of calcite and a few little granules probably 
of diopside. 

I 

II. Dolomite-rock [8064], lower part of Balnakiel group (con¬ 

centric ring’zone), 625 yards N.W. of Loch Lonachan and 
jjust east of Boreraig footpatli: anal. AV. Bollard, ibid. The 
molecular ratios found are:— 

CaO : MgO : CO, 1*05 : J : 2*02. 

Slice identical in afjpearance with the preceding. 

A. Dolomite-rock [8130], Eilean Hoan, 2^ miles east of Durness, 
Suthef’land, for (comparison : anal. AV. Pollard, {Jdd. Mole¬ 
cular 'ratios:— 

CaO : MgO : CO, 1 06 : 1 . 2*07. 


degree of dissemination or the mode of concentration of the original 
silica which has contri|)iAed to the formation pf most of them. 
Ihcymay be scattered in the form of granules, cn^stals, Bakes, 
or fibrous patches, according to their nature, either uniformly or 
along certain bai^ds following the stratification, in ^yhich case 
most df them (white mica excepted) are not coiv;piciions in the 
field. AVhei’fcf, however, the cherty matter has been concentrated 
in connection with sponge-bodies, chert-nodules, or particular 
seams of the rock, the new-ffrmed silicate-minerals are richly 
present in certain parts of the marble, < though very rarely to the 
exclusion of carbonates. At^ one place in the gabbro area the 
marbles include a bed of a white rock, with the general appear¬ 
ance of a quartzite but of specific gravity 3 09, which is found to 
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consist wholly of diopside in little grains from ^ inch downward 
[6781], A similar rock occurs in^ contaafc with the granite at 
Camas Malaig [3205]. * • • - 

Some of the most striking appearances ai'e found in connection 
with a remarkable structure peculiar to the ioM’-er half of the 
Balnakie] group in this district, the zone or sub-zone which is 
usually the ^ne in immediate contact with the gabbro and gAnite, 
and in which the marble-quarries are situated. The structure 
consists, of a system of numerous concentric rings or shells, 
building up a spheroidal body several inches or even a foot in 
diameter. These are most conspicuous on a weathered face of the 
metamorphosed rock, ^vhere some rings stand out more than the 
intervening parts, owing to their more siliceous composition, and 
are found to be made up chiefly of serpentine and other silicates. 
Althougli this structure is most prominent in the highly meta¬ 
morphosed I’ocks, it is probably to be regarded as an original 
peculiarity further developed and accentuated by metamorphism. 
While not itself, so far as we can discover, an organic structure, 
it seems to stand in relation to organic J)odies. Towards the top 
of the strata in question concenl ric shell structures with less 
perfect development constantly encircle sponge-forms, thus afford¬ 
ing a^ transition to the ujipcr Balnakiel limestone, characterised 
by sponges of similar form without the surrounding rings. It 
may be conjectured that the typical concentric shell structure has 
originated in connection with a sponge now.destroyed, the silica 
’ of which has gone to enrich certain shells of the imrnediatelv 
surrounding rock. Some interest attaches to these curious bodies 
from the closeness with wliich they reproduce the micro-striKitures 
of the so-called Eozoon, a subject sufficiently dealt trith by 
Prof(?ssors King and Kowney.^' 

The succeeding zone or sub-zone, repr^.senting the upper part 
of the Balnakiel group of Durness and characterised in Skj^'c by 
its /ibundance of sponges, only locally comes within the ai*ea of 
nfost intense metamorphism, but nevertheless sIioavs ^ noteworthj'' 
formation of new minerals* even at considerable distanf^es from the 
granite, 'fhe metametrphism of the sponges is here the princi))ar 
point of interest, ^fhe outer crust of each is ri?p]aced usually by 
a mattc'd aggregate of tremolite fibres, mixed with granular calcite, 
giving a rather silky lustre on a hand-specimen [6736, 6739]. 
In the interior (^opside* has usually l5e(in formed instead of 
tremolite, and the granular aggregate of carbonates in.which thifc 
is embedded is largely dolomite [6798], 

The f rojsaphuill limestone, characterised by .the presence of 
small black chants flf irregular shape, is farther from the grlnite, 
but it too has been in some places considerably nfetamorphosed. 
The effects are usually not very evident in the field, but to this 
there are exceptions. One specimen, for example, shows a 
weathered face studded witk minute light-colou»ed crystals, about 

* Quart. Journ. GeoL Soc., vol. xxii., pp. 186-218 ; 1866. Eep. Brit. Assoc. 
for 1870, Sections p. 78 (abstract only). An Qld Chapter of the Geological 
Record, pp. xvi., 11, 41, etc, : 1881, 
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^ inch Igng, which are found to be diopside [6745]. This 
•mineral seeqis to be tlfe commonest new-formed silicate in this 
* group. ' 

The metamorphosed dolomitic limestones as a whole afford a 
considerable number of new minerals, prominent among which 
are silicates coijtaining lime* and magnesia, and especially 
those rich in magnesia. Tremolite and diopside harte already 
been mentioned. The former occurs usually in little needles, 
massed or felted together in patches, and is very common 
in the outer portion of the metaniorphic aureole of Beinn 
an Dubhaich, especially in connection with sponge-forms. 
Diopside is very widely distributed, both in the less altered and 
the more altered rocks. It usually forms rather rounded crystal- 
graini of small size; but is sometimes large enough to be easily 
visible to the eye, and then often shows good crystal-forms. A 
rock about ^ mile S.IS. of Suardal contains nodular masses an 
inch or two in diameter composed wholly of this mineral, the 
individual crystals ranging up to ^ inch in length [6738]. The 
diopside is always colourless in thin slices, and visible crystals are 
white with the lustre and general aspect of a felspar. Another 
interesting mineral is the magnesian olivine, forsterite, which 
appears to be very common, and has probably been more** so, 
being now often replaced by serpentine. It has been identified 
by Mr Teall, and two examples analysed by Dr Pollard (see 
p. 149). In thin sliccjs* it is often difficult to distii;iguish from 
diopside, occurring commonly in the form of rounded grains with 
the same general characters as the latter mineral. The forsterite 
is usuaKy^more rounded than the diopside, and when they occur 
together the less perfect cleavage is also a point of distinction 
[6739], In some cases, however, the forsterite builds well¬ 
shaped crystals of characteristic form [6805]. Only Exceptionally 
is it to be identified on a hand-specimen; but some examples 
show it projecting on a weathered face in the form of abundant 
little whitish/tabalar crystals, up to ^ ipch in diameter [6743], 

»Other minerals are of more local distribution. Little flakes 
of silvery white mica are scattered through some parts of the 
highly metamorphosed lower Balnakiel limestone of the granite 
area. They lie along certain bands, but have no parallel orienta¬ 
tion [6744]. In one place there are nests about two inches in 
diameter consisting of a^pale green talcose mineml in large flakes 
[C74'0]. AtJ Camas Malaig, not far from the granite-contact, we 
find small nodular patches composed of idocraseand garnet [6782]. 
In one specimen »only, at about 500 yards W.S.Wj, o£ Kilbride, 
have we observed small octahedra of a violet'spinel [7083]. 
There is also an opaque sulphide, probably pyrrhotite, in the same 
rock. 

The metamorphosed representitivea of the Cambrian limestones 
include not only Acks composed of c&rbonates and new-formed 
silicates, but also in places others which consist essentially ot 

< 

♦See Barker, Petrology for Stvdents^ 3rd ed., Fig. 73 : 1902. 
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I. 

11. 

* A. 

.. B. 

SiO. - 

Bl 

426 

41-6 

42-2 

4116 

AljO, - 

- 

1-2 

0-9 

0-8 

102 

FeO 

* 

11 

1-3 

0-5. 

2CfO 

MnO s - 

- 

• t • 

• • • 

• • • 

0-26 

MgO - 

- 

51-2 

556 

57-0 

54-86 

c»q 

- 

0-6 

0-3 

0-3 

0-26 

Ignition - 

- 

61 

1-2 

0-3 

0-70 



99-8 

1008 

101-1 

100-26 

Specific gravity 

• • • 

• • • 

4 • # 

3-2^ 


I. Forsterite, forming tabular crystals in pale grey marble 

(nKjtamorphosed representative of Balnakiel group) [6743], 
^ mile W. by N. of outlet of Locli Lonaclian: anal. 
W. Pollard, Summary of Progress for 1900, p. 156. In 
this and the following analyses the iron was estimated 
as ferric oxide, but is calculated to ferrous. The molecular 
^ ratio, MgO: SiOg = 1*8 : 1. 

II. I’orsterite, forming rounded grains in banded serpentinous 

marble (lower part of Balnakiel group) [6783], near shore 
north of Camas Malaig, Torran: anal. W. Pollard, ibid. 
This mineral is the source of the serpentine in the rock. 
Molecular ratio, MgO : SiOg = 2*00 : 1. ^ 

A. Forsterite from marble of Ledbeg, Sutherland [3099]: anal, 

W. Pollard, ibid. Molecular ratio, IVIgO : SiOg = 2*02 : 1. 

B. Forstente, forming grains in the filenelg Limestone [7923], 

rather more than f mile east of Sgiath Bheinn, Glenelg, 
, • Inverness-shire: anal. W. Pollard, Q,tiavt. Jotmi. Geol. Soc., 
•vol. Iv., p. 379 : 1399. Traces of TiOg and 

• 

----f--—■■ — ——. 

calcite and some hydrated magnesian mineral* the latter presum¬ 
ably formed subsequently at the expense of some product of 
thermal metamorphism. Of these rocloj we may distinguish two 
types; the ophic^cites, composed of calcite and serpentine, and 
the predazzites and pencatites, composed of calcite anfl bruciteT*** 

The ophicalcite type is found in some parts of the lower Balnakiel 
limestcme,®wlipre Ijie rock is a rather coarsely saccharoid igiiarble 
abundantly sti^aked and banded on a small scalq with sulphur- 
yellow serpentine. The same thing is seen in the concentric- 
shell structures in these rock^, already mentioned. Good 
specimens can be obtained in the more southerly of the two small 
quarries by the Boreraig *foot-patl\ or at Camas Malaig near 
Torran [6804, 6783]. The serpentine has clearly been formed 
from grains of a silicate-mineral, portions of which often remain 
undestroyed. In many cases at least this parent-silicate is 
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forsterite^: whether diopside has also contributed is a question 
which we have not certainly decided. 

The prfeclazzite and pencatite type* is found in several localities. 
Some of the grey or mottled white and grey rocks in the area 
of extreme* metaniorphism next the granite belong here; but the 
p,nre^ example comes from the small quarry near the southern 
angle of the Glebe fence. The rock here is of fine texVure and dull 
white colour, and has the specific gravity 2'574, A slice 
[7082] shows a calcite mosaic enclosing abundant grains of a 
colourless mineral of low refringence and rather high birefringence, 
which has been identified by TNfr Teall as brucite.t Much of it 
shows a fibrous structure or sometimes a more confused arrange¬ 
ment, and it is doubtless pseudomorphic. Tn other cases the 
mineral shows a finely granular structure. In no instance are 
any relics preserved of the mineral which the brueite replaces, and 
the outlines arc not characterislit;, being aluays more or less 
rounded; but it yiay be sup])osed with much probability that 
the brucitc conies from the hydration of periclase formed in the 
metamorphism of a magnesian limestone. 

Mr Teall’s researches on the marbles of Sutherland and Skj^e 
bring out a principle of great interest and doubtless of wide 
application, viz. the de-doloinUisalioit of dolomitic limestones by 
thermal melamorphism. In the Strath district, outside the 
metamorphic aureoles, both divisions of the Balnakiel group are 
found in general, though not everywhere, to b^. completely 
dolomitised. Tn the metamorphosed equivalents of these rocks, 
the carbonate is as a rule calcite, dolomite being usually absent, or 
preseift only in subordinate amount. This results from the fact 
that tlie new-formed minerals liave taken up magnesia in prefer¬ 
ence to lime,+ thus reducing the ratio of magnesia to lime in the 
residual carbonate or, in citlier words, converting a lai'ge part or the 
whole of the dolomite to calcite. Of the common minerals produced 
in the metamoi'pliism of these rocks, the forsterite (with* \ts 
derivative ]>7oduct serpentine.) is purely^niagnesian, and its* forma¬ 
tion would necessarily set free a corresponding amount of calcite 
from the destruction of the doul)le carbonate. The same is true of 
periclase and lirucite. Tremolite, containing both bases but 
magnesia considerably in excess of lime, indicates a selective efiect 
of the same kind but in a less degree. Diopside, if cori*esponding 
with Tschermak’s furmivla, contains lime and**magnesia in equal 

*Ib IS most in accordance with the original usage to employ the name 
pcncatitc for an aggregate of calcite and brueite in equal molti uhir 'propor- 
tions^y^i.e. with Ihc ]>erccntage composition of 03*3 clalcii-e* to 36*7 brucitc, 
rescr\ing the uiuaie predazzito for varieties richer in calcite. The calculated 
specific gravity of typical pencatite should then be about 2*57, predazzito 
being domer. 

+ A spedmen from Ledbog, in Sutherland, isolated and analysed by Dr 
Pollard, gave very cUjsely the formula MgHiOj; see Summary of Progress of 
Geol. Sur. for 1900, p. 155. • 

t We have found no simple lime-silicate. Heddle records wollastonite from 
“ Coire Nuadh” [perhaps Ceire Beithe] of Beinn na Caillich, Mineralogy of 
Scotland, vol. ii., p. 29: 1901. 
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molecular proportions; but if there has been to any extent a 
subsequent alteration of this mineral tq serpentine sfiid calcite, 
de-doloniitisation has in this case been arrived at by .two stages.' 
It appears then that the calcite in the marbles is itself to be 
regarded as a new-formed mineral of metamor 4 )hism. That it has 
at least been recrystallised during the metamorphism might be 
inferred f|jpm its relation to the silicate-minerals as seen ftii Tffin 
slices. 

It yiay l)e enquired whether de-dolomitisation is adequate to 
account completely for the comparative scarcity of dolomite in 
the highly metamorphosed rocks; and a full answer to this 
question would involve bulk-analyses of the marbles (carbonates, 
silicates, etc., together) to determine the molecular ratio of lime to 
magnesia. One such analysis has been made, and gives an 
affirmative answer to the question. The rock consists apparently 
of calcite, forstcrite, and a colourless mica; and the partial 
analysis l^ere quoted shows that the molecular ratio CaO : MgO 
= 1*08 : 1, agreeing with dolomite. • 


SiO, - 

15-96 

A^O, - - 

0-74 

Pe.,0.. (total iron) - 

0-70 

MgO" - - - 

21-43 

GaO 

32-17 

Ignition - - - 

29-22 


• 100-22 


Marble [6744], metamorphosed lower Halnakiel Limestone, ^ mile 
W.N.W. of outlet of IjocIi Ijonachan: anal. W. Pollard, 
Snmmarjf of Frorfress for 1900, p. 157. This analysis gives 
the molecular ratio CaO : MgO 1*08 : 1. 

• •Another rock wliich may be recalled in this connection is that of 
the ginall quarry near tjio Clebe fence. As stated IJbove, it is one 
of the predazzite-pepcatito type, and since it is composed mereijiof 
calcite and brucite, its specific gravity is sufficient to determine 
roughly the proportions of the two minei'hls. The calculation 
shows that lime and magnesia must be present in about equal 
molecular proportions, as in dolomite. .This rock seems then to be 
a typical pencatife. • 
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\tesL and Qranophyree. 


CHAFTEK X. 

Granites and Granophyres ; Petrography^ 

We proceed to describe in detail the acid rocks which build the 
large plutonic masses. Petrographically they vary from typical 
granites to varieties which Eosenbiisch and others would designate 
granophyres. Sir A, Geikie, treating the large and small acid 
intrusions as a whole, has for convenience embraced them all under 
the general term granophyre. In our more detailed account it will 
conduce to clearness if we call the extensive masses which form 
the Red Hills granite, remembering, however, that in many places 
the rocks show some depa};ture from the typical granitoid structure 
in the prevalence of micrographic intergrowths of felspar and 
quartz. The fine-textured sphernlitic and other varieties, which in 
the Red Hills come in only in marginal modifications, and 
apophyses, as' well as the minor intrusions of granophyre and 
qiiartz-felsite of later date, which occur chiefly outside the tract of 
the Red Hills, will be„reserved for description in a future chapter 
(XVI.). 

The rocks of the Red Hills are of pale tint, usually yellowish on 
weathored faces. Little black lustrous crystals of augite or horn¬ 
blende are usually visible. In many of the rocks these, with 
distinct crystals of felspar and irregular little grains of quartz, 
are embedded in a ma^s which has the rather dull confused 
appearance characteristic of fine micropegmatite. In the more 
granitoid rocks, on the other hand, all the principal elements .are 
apparent to eye, or with a lens, and sometimes little flakes of 
dark mica are seen in addition to hornblende. 

The chemical composition of the average Vype of the rocks is 
fairly represented by two complete analyses made by Dr. Pollard 
and quoted in columns 1. and II. below. The rocks analysed are 
homblende-bearing granophyres, the first from the large continuous 
area of the main Red, Kills, the second from an independent 
l^ctfolitic or, sill-like intrusion, more than a mile across, forming 
Beinn a’ Chaim, to the north of Loch Eishort. The latter rock 
belongs to a group of minor intrusions to be described^ in „a later 
chapter (XIII.), but is introduced in this place to^ show its close 
resemblance to*the large mass. Partial analyses of other specimens, 
selected for special purposes, are given under III. and IV., and for 
comparison with the Skye rocks we reproduce published analyses 
of similar Tertiary intrusions from Ireland and one of the Carrock 
Pell rock, which may also be Of Tertiary age though the evidence 
is inconclusive. Of the Mull and Arran granites no analyses 
have yet been published. * 
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Analyses of Gran^fes and Chanophyres. 

It may be remarked that the British Tertiary granites (and 
granophyric granites) fall into, two «ub-grdtips, a more and a less 
acid. In the first sub-group the silica-percentage is about 76 to 
77. The ferro-magnesian element is characteristically biotite, and 
is present only sparingly. This sub-group incltides the granites of 
St Kilda, the Mourne Mountains, and the main mass of Arr^lvbiit 
is represented in Skye only by the Beinn an Dulbhaich inti’usion. 
In the second sub-group the silica-percentage is 70 to 72. The 
ferro-magnesian minerals are hornblende and augite, and are more 
abundant than before. Also there is a stronger tendency to micro¬ 
graphic intergrowth of felspar and quartz, so that many of the 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

SiO, . - 

70*34 

71‘98 

72*78 

76*71 

70*48 

71*41 

76*00 

71*60 

TiO, 

AljO, . 

046 

0*37 




•»* 



13*18 

13*13 



14*24 

12*64 

13*24 

13*60 

PcjOj - 

2*65 

1*33 



3*72 


2*52 

2*40 

FeO * 

2*24 

1*64 



«« • 

. 476 

• • • 

not dot. 

MnO 

0*19 

0*14 




• • 



MgO 

0*40 

0*56 



0*'40 

0*63 


0*21 

CaO 

1-24 

1*15 


0*47 

• 1*48 

1*80 

0*69 

2*30 

BaO 

trace 

trace 







N&.O - 

3*61 

2*98 

4*08 


3 *'66 

3*03 

3*07 

6*56 

Liob 

trace 

not found not found 






K,0 - - 

4*90 

4*93 

618 


4 *'26 

6*47 

4*33 

3-'53 

u ci fabove 105 
105“ 

“ 0*76 
0*46 

1\38 

0*39 

6*34 

6'22 } 

1-.59 

... 

0*80 

0*70 

: : 

O'lO 

0-19 







0*02 

0 01 

• • 

• 

•• • 



... 

100*55 

100*18 


•• 

99-83 

99*74 

99*65 

99*89 

Spec. grav. 

2*66 

2*63 

2*492 

2*609 

2*593 

2*632 

2*595 

2*670 


» 


I. Hornl'lende Granophyre [7124], Druim Eadar da Chofre : anal. 
W. Pollard, Summary of 2*rogres8 for 1899, p. 174. (The 
1^2 01 here and the Cl in the next analysis have been 

inserted subsequently.) * 

II. IIornblendc-Granophyre [7064], Beinn a* Ohairn, 3^ miles 
• * S. by W. of Broadford: anal. W. Pollard, ibid., p. 173. 
Fluorine and sulphur sought but not found. * 

III. Riebeekite-Graiv^phyre [8866], between Meall Dearg and Druim 

an Eidhne : anal. W. Pollard. 

IV. Granite [8693] of Beinn an Dubhaich boss, in contact with 

limestone in Allt Cadha na Eglais : anal. W, Pollard. 

A. Biotite-Granite, base of Slieve na« Glogh, Carlingford; anal. 

S. Haughfon, Quart, Journ, GeoL Sao,, vol. xii., p^ 194: 

B. Hornblende-Granite, Grange Irish, Carlingford : anal. S. Haugh- 

ton, ibid,y p. 195. 

C. 6iofite-<^an4tc, Slieve Corragh, Mourne ^Mountains :• anal. 

S. Haughton, ibid., p. 192. • 

D. Augite-^ranophyre,CarrockFell,Cumberland: anal.G. Barrow, 

Quart. Joum, GeoL Soc., volt li., p. 129 : 1896. 

——^ j — ■ 

rocks are most typical granophyres. * Here we include almost all 
the Skye rocks, with those of Mull and Carlingford, and the grano- 
phyre (of doubtful age) of Carrock Fell. We have not had the 
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• 

opportunity of studying specimens from the Isle of Rum. The 
rocks of tl^e two sub-groups seem to occur always in separate areas, 
and w'e are not able to say w^hether there is any constant relation 
between tbeni as regards relative ag(\ 

The analyses sliow little tligt is out of the ordinary. It will be 
*''■-''rved that stjda and potash are about equally contained in these 
Skye rocks, when calculated to molecular proportions,*'one or other 
alkali slightly predominating. The molecular ratio NagO: KgO 
is, for the first three analyses * 

1T2, 0*92, 1*20. 

The third rock, from Meall Dearg, is somewhat richer than the 
others in alkalies, and especially in soda; and this peculiarity 
sho\Vs itself in the formation of riebeckite as the ferro-magnesian 
element, while part of the felspar seems to be of the ‘ anorthoclase * 
type. 

Some approxim,ation to the percentage mineralogicat'composition 
of the rocks may be arrived at by comparison of the chemical and 
microscoi^ical analyses. ‘A rough calculation gives the results;— 



I. 

11. 

Quartz - - - . 

27 

29 

Orthoclase _ _ - 

Oligoclase . _ _ 

155 

22 / 

29 \ 

30 j 

Hornblend<e (with iron-ores) 

17-6 

11-5 

Apatite - _ - - 

0-5 

0-5 


100 100 


For the Carlingford granites Haughton, using a somewhat different 
method of calculation, fecund :— ^ 




A. 

B. 

Qjjiartz 

- 

20-70 

17-16 

Pelspar.-? - 

- 

6G'37 

67-18 

Mica 

- 

12-76 ' 

• • • 

Hornblepde 


• • » 

99-83 

15-40 

99-74 


Without actual analyses of the constituent minei’als such calcula¬ 
tions cannot, of course, give more than rough approximations; but 
it appears that our rocks are richer in quartz and poorer in felspar 
thaa tlie Irish examples analysed. • , • * * 

A point of .some interest as supplementing the ordinary chemical 
analyses relates to the nature and amount of the gaseous con¬ 
stituents contained in the rocks, chiefly if not wholly as inclusions 
in the crystallised minerals. .Profe^or Tilden* found that two 
granites from Skye yielded* respectively 1*6 and 2*8 times their 

*Proc, Roy. Soc.^ vol. Ya-, pp. 463-457 : 1897. Chevi. News^ vol. Ixxv,, 
pp. 169, 170 ; 1897. 
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own volume of mixed gases. The percentage composition of these 
gases was found in one case to be * 


CO„ 

CO 

CH, 

sN, 

H, 


23-60 
• 6*45 
3*02 
•5*13 
61*68 


99*88 


The important part played by liydrogen in this and other rocks and 
minerals investigated is a novel point. Spectroscopic examination 
failed to detect helium. The actual amount by weight of «these 
gases ill the rook is, of course, very small, being only about 0*04 
and 0*07 per cent, in the two cases. 

A large yumber of specific yravity determinations were made on 
the large acid intrusions. In some, as will be noticed later, the 
composition of the rock has been modified by absorption of gabbro 
or other basic material, and the density accordingly raised. 
Excluding these, we find for forty specimens of granites and 
relatively coarse granophyres from the large masses the mean 
value 2*59, tlie extreme figures being 2*51 and 2*65. Separating 
the rocks from different parts of the area, we obtain results as 
follows:— • 


Creag Strollamus district, 
Jieinn na Caillich distidct, 
Beinn an llubhaich, 

E. and S. of Loch Ainort, 
N. and W. of Ijoch Ainort, 
E. of Blaven Kange, 

W. of Blaven range, 


mean sp. grav., 


•) 


*; 


• • 

• > 

• ) 

• • 

5' 

n 


. . 


2*57 

2*57 

2*59 

2*60 

2*64 

2*61 

2*63 


• 

If these figures may be regarded as significant, they fliiow tliat the 
rocks are somewhat dgnscr (and presumably soine^vhat less acid) tp 
the W. or S.W. than they are to the E. or N.E. 

Grouping the specimens in anotlier way, we find some apparent 
relation between the density of the rocks and their microstructure. 
For thoroughly granitoid examples the average specific gravity is 
found to be 2*6>, but for typical granophyres 2'59, while the 
spherulitic modifications found locally on the margin of^t/ 
mass and as apophyses give on the average only 2*53 or 2*54, 
resembhngbin J:hei]; low density many of the miner acid intrusions 
of later date. Since all the rocks are holocrystalline, this would 
seem to indicate that the typically granitoid varieties are in general 
the richest in heavier minerals. must be remembered, however, 
that the specific gravity of igneous rocks is considerably affected by 
secondary changes, and th8 diffefenjes indicated may be due, at 
least in part, to the varying freshness or alteration of the rocks. 

The essential constituents of the Skye granites and granophyres 
are quartz, two felspars, and one or two minerals of the ferro- 
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magnesian division. These latter include hornblende, augite, 
biotite, and exceptiofially riobeckite. The common accessory- 
minerals are magnetite, sphene, zircon, and apatite. 

If we adopt the customary subdivision of the rocks according to 
the dominant fetro-magnesian element, we find that they' fall 
heads hornblende-granite (“hornblende-granitite” of some 
authors, since tfiere is often subordinate biotite) and aagite-granite 
(often with hornblende in addition). We find further that the 
typically granitoid rocks mostly belong to the former category, 
while the latter is always characterised by more or less tendency to 
“ granophyric,” i.e, micrographic, structures, often taking the 
form of true micropegmatite. This constant association of micro- 
graphic structures with augite is not peculiar to Skye, but seems 
to ^body some law of general application. The Carrock Fell 
rock is an example. Among the numerous acid intrusions of 
Caernarvonshire the typical granopliyres always carry augite, to 
the exclusions of biotite; the ruder types of granophyre and the 
granite-porphyries contain the two minerals together; and the true 
granites have biotite alcne. In Skye we find no biotite-granites 
(^without hornblende), and original white mica never occurs. 
Petrographically, then, the majority of our rocks divide into 
hornblende-granites (with or usually without subordinate biotite) 
and augite-granophyres (very often with hornblende in addition), 
some homblende-granophyres affording a connecting link between 
the two. Typical augite-granites are indeed found, as on parts of 
Marsco, but they are to be regarded as exceptional. Similarly a 
biotite-granophyre, though it is found in Am Fuar-choire and 
perha*ps elsewhere, seems to be of comparatively rare occurrence. 

Two felspars are constantly present, a plagioclase and an ortho- 
clase. In many of the slides the latter seems, on a first impression, 
to predominate largely, but closer examination often reveals twin- 
lamellation in crystals which at a glance look like simple indi¬ 
viduals. The difficulty of verifying this arises partly from the 
turbid aspcfct of many of the crystals, partly from their low 
.extinction-angles reckoned from the twin-line. In symetrically- 
cut sections the angles are in a large number of cases not more 
than 3° or 4®. It is evident then that, besides the true monoclinic 
felspar, there is usually present a triclinic variety with very low 
extinction-angle. It must be an oligoclase of composition not very 
different from Ab^An^ or AbgAn,, wffiich, according to Michel 
>y‘l5bvy, giv^ l®and 5® respectively. In addition, many of the slides 
contain lamellated crystals with extinction-angles up to 16° or 18° 
in symmetrical sections. This third felspar is pf a less acid variety, 
and its properties correspond with oUgoclase-ilndesine, with a 
constitution represented approximately by AbgAng. 

The plagioclase felspars haye formed befoi’e the orthoclase and 
quartz, and are idiomorphic, especially when enclosed by the ortho¬ 
clase, as is somethnes the ca^e. * Carlsbad twinning is often seen in 
addition to the constant albite-lamellation, while pericline-lamellsB 
come in in some of the broader crystals. Sometimes, and especially 
in the micrographic rocks, polarised light reveals a zonary banding 
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which indicates that a crystal is not homogenous in connposition. 
The interior, for instance, may be a Jbasic oHgoclase or ongoclase- 
andesine with positive extinction-angle, this being followed by an 
intermediate zone of oligoclase with sensibly straight extinction, 
while the margin is of albite-oligoclase with negative extinction- 
angle. In other cases a narrow border of orthoclase occurs 
is found in granophyres rather than true granites. 

The orthoclase in these rocks is more readily affected by 
weathering than the plagioclase felspars, and is always more or 
less turbid, often almost opaque in thin slices. The change is of 
the kind often described as ‘‘ kaolinisation,” though whether the 
finely divided secondary product is kaolinite or muscovite it is 
not possible to say. The crystals are allotriomorphic, and in the 
truly granitoid rocks tend to enclose quartz-grains as wel4 as 
plagioclase and other minerals, while in the granophyric varieties 
the bulk of the oi’thoclase figures in the micrographic intergrowths. 
In other words, the orthoclase has crystallised slightly posterior to 
or simultaneously with the quartz. 

In certain granoph 3 U'es from Druim-an-£idhne and Meall Dearg 
occurs a felspar which may be referred doubtfully to the anortho- 
clase or ciyptoperthite group, the crystals being unfortunately not 
fresh plough for precise examination. Their shapes in sections are 
difficult to reconcile with the usual habits of either orthoclase or 
plagioclase, and compare rather with the peculiar felspar of the 
Norwegian rhomb-porphyries [2667, B]. Usually without evident 
twinning, tliey present nevertheless between crossed nicols a 
curious mottled appearance, little patches of irregular form 
extinguishing at a slightly diflerent angle from the rest. 'This 
recalls the “felderweise mikroperthitische structur” often de*scribed 
in anorthoclase. It is significant that this felspar is found only in 
rocks otherwiscf exceptional in containing* riebeckite, and, as the 
analysis shows, relatively rich in soda. 

Tte quartz in tliese rocks occurs either in rather rounded 
irregular gi’ains, which are often embraced by or enolosed in the 
orthoclase, or in micrographic intergrowth with that nfineral. It^ 
contains in most cases numerous minute fluid-pores with bubbles, 
and in some rocks Zirkel* detected also cubes of-salt (Glamaig). 

The augite always occurs in roughly idiomorpliic crystals, though 
not very sharply bounded by good faces. In some of the grano¬ 
phyric rocks it is found in two rather differeiit habits, which may 
perhaps indicate two distinct generations; viz., in »columnffp^ • 
crystals, averaging about inch in length, and in smaller and 
more slervi 0 r,cr;^stals, forming groups enclosed in quartz or micro¬ 
pegmatite; e.y., on Druim nan Cleochd [2668, 31981. Twinning 
has not been observed. The augite is of a green, as distinguished 
from a brown, variety, but varies in thin slices from bright green 

to sensibly colourless. The extinction-angle cC is about the same 
for all tints, viz. 39° to 42°. • Tlier^ is^no perceptible pleochroism. 

Very common is the conversion of the augite, whether green or 


*Zeit 9 . deuts. geol. Ges., vol. xxiii., p. 89 : 1871. 
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colourless, to green hornblenda The latter is not fibrous, and 
differs in *no respect froni original hornblende in the same rocks. 
Partially ..aitered crystals show the invariable ciystallographic 
relation between the two minerals, as already noted in the gabbros. 
Other moc'les of alteration of the augite give rise to chlorite, 
limonjte, less frequently epidote, and perhaps magnetite. 

■'me original 'homhlende builds crystals which oft^ show the 
prism and clinopinacoid faces and sometimes terminal planes. In 
some granophyric rocks there are two distinct habits sii;nilar to 
those remarked in tJie case of augite [2668]. These are not 
derivative after augite, though in some other rocks in the collection 
doubt may arise on this point. The hornblende, like the augite, 
is always untwinned. 

The mineral is always deeply coloui*ed in thin slices, and often 
in some brownish tone of green. In the truly granitoid rocks, 
where we shouhl expect a green hornblende, it is often bj'own or 
greenish brown, four examples giving the following pleochroism- 
scheme:— 


i\, light yellowish bi'own. 

b, deep brown (with very little tone of green) or greenish 
brown. 

t', deep brownisli green (almost opaque) to deep brown 
(with only a slight tone of green). 

In the granophyric rqcks the hornblende is constantly green, some¬ 
times of a bright tint very like that of the augite. The extinction- 

angle ct is always' about 1G° to 18^\ 

The* dark-blue soda-amphibole riehecJiite is restricted, so far as our 
observartons go, to Meall .Dearg and the neighbouring part of 
Druini an Eidhne, where it was first detected by Mr Teall,* and 
the only other record of i|s occurrence in tlie Inner Hebrides is at 
Ailsa Craig.t It presents in our specimens ciystals of two 
different habits side by side, a feature noticeable in various of.her 
riebeckite-bq^-ring rocks. The largcu’ crystals arc sometimes pardy 
idiomorphic! sometimes allotriomorpliic find, it ma}^ l)e, of a very 
ii’regular shape, sliowing a ragged sponge-Hlle appearance in slices; 
while the smaller ones are idiomorphic^, having the prism-faces and 
sometimes the clinopinacoid, witli ragged terminations (hig. 34). 

The axis a is very near to the vertical crystallographic axis, tlie 
inclination being seemingly 3° or 4^, though thft intense absorption 
•prevents airy very pjrecise measurement. The pleocdiroism is:— 


a and b. dee]> indigo blue. 

« Cj greenish brown to brownish green. , • 

In one or two*slides from Marsco occur idiomorphic crystals, about 
inch in length, of a hornblende with a distinct blue-green tint, 
suggesting the presence of »the riebeckite-molecule in small 
quantity. ^ . , 

* Qnari, Joum. Geol. 5oc., vol. 1., p. 219 : 1894. 

t TealK Min. Mag,, vol. ix., pp. 219-221 : 1891. Heddlo, Trans. Edin. 
Oeol. Soc., vol. vii., pp. 265-267, PI. XV., XVI. ; 1897. 
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The biotite of the Skye granites occurs in flakes of a deep brown 
colour, and is probably a haughtonit§. For* vibrations prftallel to 
the cleavage the absorption is strong, almost to opacity. The 
extinction is sufficiently oblique in some flakes to verify a lamellar 
twinning parallel to the basal plane. Decomposition gives rise to 
chlorite and sometimes epidote. • 

The opaqu^, iron-ore of these rocks seems to be ahvays magim^ 
and the grains usually show more or less of the octahedral form. 


I 



Fic;. .’>4. -- Some rarer iniiiorals of Iho granophyroa. A to D x 30, E to H 
, 100 . 

A to U are riobookite oprstals from tlic granophyre of Muall Dearg, 
illustrating tho allotrhmiorpliic habit of the hirger and the*idioinorphic 
shrtpe of the smaller ciff^stals [8850J. 

K and F show an unidentified brown inincral intergrown with green 
horneblende in a granophyre from Druim na Fleochcl [3198]. 

G and H are twintied crystals of allanite(?) in tho gianophyrc of 
Allt Fearna, near Broadford. In the former are shown the approximate 
positions of the ^xes of strongest absorptioh {or the two individuals. 

The mineral occurs only in (juite subordinate quantity.* It is 
often intimately associated with the augite. The sphene, on the 
other hand, iS asjsqciatod with liornblende, and belongs characteristi¬ 
cally to the granitoid as distinguished from the • granophyric 
varieties. It is in imperfect crystals or rounded grains, with a faint 
brownish tint in thin slices. The riebeckite-gi'anophyre contains 

* In one place only, 60 yards S?E. of flie jold ruined iJianso at Kilchrist, 
was found a lode of magnetic iron-ore. It cuts the granite vertically, bearing 
a little N, of W., and terminates at the juncti<jn of the granite with the 
Cambrian limestone. 
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flakes of what appears to be ilmenite, opaque or rarely translucent 
and then Seep brown. • 

, Most of»the rocks contain apatitey though its distribution in any 
given rock is often rather local. It builds little prisms of the 
usual habit, which*penetrate or are enclosed by other minerals; 
njc} jiieqnentlv a number of mihute needles are clustered together, 
usualfy enclosed In quartz. In certain places on My-sco, where 
the granite encloses portions of gabbro and is often modified in 
composition thereby, apatite is unusually abundant, arv3 there 
occurs in rather stouter prisms witli the regular hexagonal cross- 
section. The fact that in Skye apatite is more abundant in the 
granites than in the gabbros is not in accord with what is usually 
found on comparison of acid with basic rocks, but it is evident in 
the large collection of slices which we have examined, and is con¬ 
firmed by Dr Pollard's analyses. Another point of interest is that 
the acid rocks were found to contain chlorine but no fluorine. 
Here the halogen elements can belong only to the apatite, and we 
see that our rocks 5o not bear out the rule which would assign the 
chlor-apatites to the basic.and the fluor-apatitcs to the acid rocks: 
The Skye granites do not stand alone in this respect.'* 

Less frequent and less Mudely distributed in the granites is zircon, 
alwa 3 ''s in minute, well-shaped crystals. When enclosed in b^ptite, 
as is generally the case, it is always surrounded by the well-known 
“halo” of intense absorption and pleochroism. 

In one slice, of a granophyre from Allt Fearna, near Broadford, 
there occur small twinned crystals of a mineral which we identify • 
as aManite (see Fig. 34, G and H). It is of an intense brown colour 
with strong pleochroism. The strongest absorption gives a very 
deep re(?-brown colour, approaching opacity, while for vibrations in 
a direction perpendicular to this the colour is a deep brown of a 
greyer or greener tone. .The mean refringence is high, and the 
extinction-angles from the the twin-line are wide; but the strong 
absorption precludes any accurate determination of these anglQp or 
of the birefringence. Another rock, a hornblende-granophyVe 
from Druim^nan Cleochd, also contains h strongly absorptive and 
pleochroic brown mineral, which is here irttergrown with green 
hornblende (Fig. 34, F and F), The colours are like those of 
haughtonito, but the most intense absorption (practically opacity) 
is for transverse, not longtitudinal, vibrations. The extinction- 
angle is quite low, but gaftnot be determined witl;i precision. There 
no evidi^nt cleavage-traces, but a very marked striation making 
a high angle with the direction of elongation. These properties do 
not agree with tljose of any known amphibole mineral. 

As* regards micro-siruchire, the rocks whifth tbhilJ the large 
intrusive mas^s of the Red Hills are, as has been said, sometimes 
granitoid, sometimes granophyric, with many varieties of micro¬ 
pegmatite. On the whole thfe latter predominate, and a strong 
tendency to graphic intergrowths of felspar and quartz may be 

* In five granites from the eastern Highlands of Scotland Dr Mackie found 
that the percentage of chloiine amounted on the average to 0*054. Trans. 
Edin. OeoL 8oc,^ vol. vii., p. 54 : 1901. 
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regarded as the most striking petrographical feature of this 
assemblage of acid rocks. In the fine-textufed marginal modifica¬ 
tions, and in minor intrusions and apophyses of the lafge masses, 
this tendency is even more marked, and often assumes the form of 
spherulitic structures. It is clear, however, that no diflference of 
an essential kind exists between**'micropegmalite,” “pscyd^r* 
8 pherulites,” 4 ind some spherulites with fairly regular black cross, 
as developed in these rocks; and we may conveniently emphasise 
their essential identity by using the terms micrographic and 
cryptographic for the various types of intergrowth, according as 
they can or cannot be clearly resolved by the microscope. Graphic 
structures visible to the naked eye are not found. 

The best examples of typical granitoid structure are afforded by 
the Beinn an Dubhaich boss, but such rocks occur also in nftiny 
parts of the Red Hills tract, e.g. in Glen Sligachan. The quartz 
has tended to crystallise rather before than after the latest felspar 
(orthoclase), jbut often the two minerals hav^e formed almost 
simultaneously. We include with the true granites those rocks in 
which a rude micrographic structure is locally developed, commonly 
of an irregular kind and on a relatively coarse scale. 

As typical granophyres we include those rocks in which the 
chief hulk consists of a visibly micrographic iniergrowth of felspar 
and quartz (micropegniatite). These, with connecting links 
between them and the true granites, predominate over a very 
large part of the Red Hills. Distinct crystals of felspar, and 
Sometimes grains of quartz, enclosed in the micrppegmatite give 
the rocks an aspect which may be described as porphyritic; but 
this must not be taken to imply that consolidation has 'been 
effected in two distinct stages under different conditions: the 
characters to be described militate against such a supposition. 

In different i^eciniens, and in different .parts of one specimen, 
the laicropegmatite differs in composition, in scale of magnitude 
and degree of regularity, in manner of arrangement and relation 
to fihenocrysts, etc. The component minerals are ueaaally ortho- 
clase and quartz : less commonly oligoclase takes the jJIaceofthe^ 
former, but the intergroVth is then not usually of a very delicate or 
regular kind (PI. XIX., Fig. 1, A). The felspar is almost everywhere 
in greater quantity than the associated quartz, but the proportion 
between them evidently varies, even in different parts of an area 
with common orientation throughout. 'I’ll® felspar in such an 
area is continuous, enclosing very numerous detached* elements - 
of quartz, which behave optically as parts of a single crystal. 
The little .elepients of quartz are in the less minute intergrowths 
of rather irreguW olitline, or very often wedge-shaped, so as to 
show in a thin slice as little triangles similarly oriented. With 
increasing fineness of scale the intergrowth approximates more 
and more to a lamellar structure, giving a parallel-linear arrange¬ 
ment in sections. « # 

A large proportion of the micropegmatite is disposed in relation 
to the felspar phenocrysta, forming a brjad border round each 
crystal. The intergrowth constantly tends, in the neighbourhood 
L 
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of a crystal, to assume a linear (probably a lamellar) arrangement 
at rightangles to the'faces of the crystal. It follows that, when 
most regularly developed, the border, as seen in a thin slice, 
consists of Tour portions, corresponding with the four sides of the 
rectaiigular sectibn, adjacent portions being divided by a diagonal 
as in a pictuz’e-f/*ainef The intevgrowth is most regular 
and most miniite in contact with the phenocryst, w^iile outwards 
the border usually passes by gradations into a coarser and less 
regular interstitial micropegmatite, or inosculates with contiguous 
borders belonging to other pheiiocrysts. Such borders surround 
crystals both of orthoclase and of oligoclase. In the former case 
it can often be verified that the felspar of the micropegmatite has 
the same orientation as the phenocryst, and is indeed an extension 
of it. This is probably not an occasional phenomenon but the 
general rule, though it is often obscured by the turbidity of the 
felspar. VVe liave not observed a similar crystalline continuity in 
the case of oligoclase, and indeed the delicate intergrf:>wth border- 
inej the pheiiocrysts seems to be in general an orthoclase-micro- 
pegmatite. Oligoclase phenociysts framed in such a border show 
a very narrow external shell of turbid felspar, which seems to be 
orthoclase, and the felspar of the border is probably continuous 
with this. Grains of quartz are sometimes surrounded by a Kone 
of very irregular micropegmatite, the quartz of wliich is oriented 
like that of the grain, but this is a much less common occurrence 
(Plate XIX., Fig. 2^. 

We have observed nothing which affords any support to the ' 
view that these later outgrowths from phenocrysts belong to a time 
subsequent to the consolidation of the rock.’*'" On the contrary, the 
phenonieiia become most intelligible on the supposition of no 
great break in time and no important discontinuity as regards 
physical conditions between the phenocryst stage Und the micro¬ 
pegmatite stage of consolidation. It is possible indeed that no 
change of conditions is implied other than the progressive change 
in the comyosition of the residual magma wliich must result from 
^the abstraction of the constituents of the felspar pheiiocrysts. 
We may conceive that the growing acidify of the residual fluid 
magma reaches n certain critical point, after which not pure 
felspar-substance but a minute intergrowth of felspar and quartz 
is deposited upon the faces of the crystals. It is not necessary to 
suppose, as Mr TeaJl has suggested,t that inicropegmatite in 
general is of the nature of a eutectic mixture of felspar and quartz, 
which would require that the two constituents should always occur 
in certain constant proportions. So far as can be jpdgpd by eye, 
the*proportion of quartz in the micropegmatife of ^our rocks seems 
to be smallest in that part of the border contiguous to the 
phenocryst, increasing slightly outwards and becoming largest in 
the irregular interstitial areas. It is these latter areas which 

we should rather expect to be of the mature of a eutectic mixture. 

< 

*Cy. Judd, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc., vol. xlv., pp. 175-186: 1889. 

'^British Petrographyy pp. 401, 402 : 1888. See also Anniversary Address 
in Quart. Joum. Geol, Soc., vol. Ivii., pp. Ixxv, Ixxvi. 
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Since the felspar phenocrysts doubtless acquired and maintained 
crystallographic outlines from a very early stage of their ^owth, a 
change such as we have imagined, from the deposition •of felspar- 
substance to the deposition of micropegmatite, would result in a 
sharply bounded felspar crystal fringed by a micropegmatite 
border. But exceptionally the change seews to have come 
a less abruj^J; manner, for we sometimes find little patches of 
quartz in micrographic intergrowth in the interior of a felspar 
phenocryst. This is more frequent in the spherulitic marginal 
modifications of the rock than in the typical micrographic varieties. 
These spherulitic rocks afford evidence also on another point, viz. 
that tlie phenocrysts of the principal minerals were formed almost, 
if not quite, wholly after the intrusion of the magma, and are 
tlierefore not comparable witli the plienocrysts of extruded laivas. 
This appears from the fact that the phenoctysts become smaller 
and of difierent habit towards the border of an intrusion which 
gives evidence ot rapid chilling. The augite, for instance, on 
Glas Bheinn ^heag and Druim an Eidhne often aSsumes the form of 
small rods or needles, which sometimes sl^ai'e the radiate arrange¬ 
ment of the spherulites. This seems to indicate that this mineral 
crystallised subsequently to the intrusion of the magma, and the 
same must be true, a fortiori^ of tJie felspars and quartz. It is 
noteworthy too that the phenocrysts in our granophyres are 
never broken. 

Hie spherulitic or cryptographic structure Js not found in the 
kii’ge intrusive*masse8 of tlie Lied Hills except along certain portions 
of the boundary, and in a few places along what appear to have 
been the margins of the distinct intrusions of which the ^arge 
masses are made up. This modification is identical with ^diat is 
the normal structure of many of the minor acid intrusions (dykes 
and sheets) in iikye, some few of which are. indeed offshoots from 
the large masses under consideration, but most of which belong 
probjibly to a later epocli. We shall postpone the description of 
this type of structure until we come to consider t^iese minor 
intrusions (Chap. XVI.). * • 

While the fine-textufed modifications of our rocks take for the* 
most part the granophyric character, this is not everywhere the 
case, the dominant type in some places being a fine-grained rock 
with a microgranitic dr'iiciitre^ usually witli a porphyritic aspect due 
to the occurrence ^of conspicuous felspar ^crystals in the finer 
ground-mass. This is found in places, e.g. on some; parts of 
Marsco, forming the border of one of the distinct intrusions of 
granite; and in such a case bears the same relation to the typical 
granitoid rock the spherulitic and allied varieties do to “the 
coarse granophyre. But there are also areas of porphyritic felsite 
contiguous with granite but probably representing separate intru¬ 
sions, which have this character throftghout. Such an area occurs 
on the border, and as it woul^ appear at the base,,of the main Red 
Hills mass at Mcall a' Mhaoil and Meall Buidhe, to the north of 
Loch Ainort. Much of the rock has a dark and often bluish tint 
owing to secondary changes, to wliich these felsitic rocks are 
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rather prone. A specimen, of specific gravity 2*66, has dull white 
crystals orthoolase up to ^ ipch in length. A slice [9571] shows 
in addition grains of augite, often of partly rounded form, and a 
felsitic ground-mass of ordinary appearance and rather fine texture. 
Another place.where the porphyritic felsite modification may be 
stud ied is on Glamaig, but heits the geology is complicated by other 
circumstances, and especially by the remarkable modi^cation of the 
acid rocks in some parts by a profusion of basic xenoliths, a 
phenomenon which belongs to the next chapter. In most of the 
rocks of porphyritic habit the phenocrysts are of felspar only, but 
there are some with cpiartz in addition. A specimen from the 
foot-path on the N.W. side of the Moll Kiver, and south of Meall 
a’ Mliaoil, contains abundant ciystals both of quartz and of ortho- 
clase, up to inch in diameter. Hie ground-mass is of the 
rnicrofelsitic” type, and has a fluxion-structure in places [8970]. 

A very noticeable feature of tlie acid intrusive rocks of Skye, and" 
indeed of the Britisli Tertiary province generally, is the dnisy or 
miarolitic strxictiife. This is very widely found, but is especially 
characteristic of the comyion granophyres with micropegmatite, as 
distinguished from the granitoid rocks on the one hand and the 
spherulitic and felsitic modifications on the otlier. TJie dimensions 
of the little cavities vary from an inch downward, and the;^ have 
highly irregular sliapes owing to the crystals of the rock projecting 
into them. These crystals are quartz and felspars, occasionally also 
hornblende, and, whgre the vacant space has given them freedom of 
growth, they present pcidect cr 3 ^stal-facets. We haVe not found in 
Skye druses so Idrge as some of those in tlie gi-anites of Arran and 
the Mourne Mountains, nor have we discovered in our druses any of 
the petuliar minerals wliich occur in those districts. It is well 
known that beryl, chrysoberyl, finor, tourmaline, topaz, fayalite, 
etc., liave been formed in the druses of the Mourne granite.* Their 
absence from the C()rre3j)onding rocks in Skye may be ascribed to 
the want of certain essential conditions, the minerals in question 
being of sgpcies usually referred to the cooperation of special 
“mineralising agents.” It is notewoVthy that Dr Pollard found 
lio fluorine in the rocks analj’-sed. • 

Although tlie dynses are a conspicuous feature in the rocks which 
contain them, they make up in reality but a small part of the whole 
volume. From specific gravity determinations of rocks, first in 
bulk and then in powdef, it seems probable thajb the cavities do not 
often amojint to so much as one two-hundredth of the total volume. 
In some cases the original druses have been reduced in size by the 
deposition of se^condary minerals within them, usually quartz and 
epi(fote, or by a coating of ferric oxide. • , ‘ 

t 

The foregoing general description covers almost the whole of the 
granites, granophyres, etc., ofi the Red Hills, excluding only the 
spherulitic and qther fine-textiired luargins and oflT-shoots to be 
described later. The speciai local variations, in composition and 

* Mr Seymour has recently added cassitorite to the list, 
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in micro-structure, which remain t^ be noticed in this jdace are 
few and, as regards their distribution, insignificant. • , 

As compared with the gabbros, and still more as compared with 
the peridotites, these acid rocks have a remarkably uniform com¬ 
position. In the absence of many chemical analyses, th^ is 
suflSciently proved bj^ the mineral constitution of the rocks, 'i'he 
most interesting of what may be regarded as aberrant varieties is 
the riebe^ite-grampliyre of Meall Dearg, already described by Mr 
Teall.*** This rock consists chiefly of felspar and quartz in typical 
micrographic intergrowth, in which the crystals of the other con¬ 
stituent minerals are embedded. The crystals of felspar have in 
part the characters of “anorthoclase” [2667, B]. In addition to 
the riebeckite, there may be exceptionally a few grains of augite 
[8856]. Iron-ore is rather more plentiful than is usual in this 
group of roclcs, and seems to be always ilmenite, in idiomorphic 
flakes closely associated with the riebeckite. Zircon is an occa¬ 
sional accessory. In the field the rock appear? as an ordinary 
drusy granophyre, with a yellowisli browi^tint due to ferruginous 
staining. The riebeckite cannot be certainly distinguished from 
common hornblende on a hand-sjiecimen, except by the irregular 
shape of the crystals. Two specimens of the rock gave specific 
gravities 2*512 and 2*492. Making some allowance on account of 
the drusy cavities, it is still evident that this variety, unusually 
rich in alkali-felspars, is notably less dense^ than the ordinary 
granophyres. • 

Another rare modification arises from the disappearance of 
quartz as an essential constituent, giving a rock which is petro- 
graphically a syenite according to the modern nomenclflture.f 
Such a rock is exposed in isolated knolls below Creagan Dubha, to 
the north of Dearg Mhor (of Strath), a locality where a 

considerable amount of crushing of the rocks has somewhat 
obscured tlieir relations. It is mottled with dull greenish patches 
anc> veins, and was in fact mistaken at first for^a volcanic 
agglomerate, but the peculiarity is due merely to brecoiation. A 
specimen gave the speeilic gravity 2*66, which is rather higher* 
than the specific gravities of the granites. A fhin slice [6843] 
shows that it is essentially a felspar-hornblende rock. The felspar 
is principally orthoclase, but partly a finely striated oligoclase with 
nearly straight extinction. The hornblende is for the most part 
chloritised. Quartz is scarcely representeS, except ^ nar^o^v 
irregular veins traversing the felspar, and these seem to be 
secondary and connected with the brecciation. The locality of this 
rock would pBrnliJ U9 to regard it as a marginal mo'dification o^he 
granite, but its mode of occurrence is not displayed, -and it is in 
any case quite exceptional. 

ft 

* Quart Joum, Ckol 8oc,, vol. ]., p. 21^ : 1894. , 

+ Macculloch and other early writers, in applying the name syenite to this 
group of rocks as a whole, used it in its original sense for hornblendic granite 
(including granophyre). The identification of h<)^nblende, before the intro¬ 
duction of the microscope into petrology, was necessarily uncertain* in the 
finer textured rocks. 
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Any epecial peculijyity is quite as rare in the structural and 
textural a? in the mineralogical and chemical characters of the 
rocks. *A coarse pegmatoid structure (usually without graphic 
intergrowtii) is fgund in two or three places where the granite is 
in intimate relation with earlier basic intrusions, viz. of gabbro on 
Marfco, and ot a more peculiar rock on Sr6n a’ Bhealain, near 
Sligachan. The phenomena will be described in (he following 
cliapter. At the same places there is sometimes a rather vague 
How-structure imparting a gneissic appearance to the rock. A 
rude gneissic structure of a different nature, due to crushing, is 
seen in Allt na Teangaidh, a branch of Allt Strollamus. 

In some places the large bodies of granite and granophyre, 
whether of boss-like or of laccolitic habit, are traversed by pale 
fine-textured ojMic veins. These are of small width, often less 
than an inch. I'hough sharply cutting the normal rock, they have 
not the magnitude nor the straight course of dykes, and are not 
infrequently found ramifying. We may probably regard them as 
closely related to the granite itself, although distinctly later than 
its consolidation. They*are of somewhat more acid composition, 
at least in respect of the proportion of the ferro-magnesian minerals 
which they contain. A specimen was sliced of a vein traversing 
the biotite-granite of Druim na Ruaige near its junction with 
Beinn Dearg Mheadhonach. This has the specific gravity of 2 59. 
Under the microscope it is seen to be of much finer grain than the 
granite and of sou^ewhat different micro-structure. It contains 
biotito, but iu less amount than the granite which it intersects 
[870^3]. A good place for studying the fine-textured veins in the 
granit^ is tJie eastern part of the Beinn an Uubhaich mass. Here 
they sometimes reach a width of 3 or 4 inches, and narrower veins 
are abundant in places. At places in Coire na Jjaogh, on the 
north side of Marsco, wKere, as we shall see, the granite is crowded 
with partially digested debris of gabbro, aplitic veins traverse the 
dark modified rock as well as the normal type, and have the s^me 
pale appeajjSnce in both. This seems enough to prove that the veins 
•are not merely excretions from the immediately contiguous granite, 
but distinct later injections, though doubtless from the same source. 

The dark ovoid patches, representing relatively basic secretions 
from the magma, which are so common in the granites and grano- 
phyrea of many regions^are not often met with in our rocks, and 
are never of large siz^. One place where they*may be studied is at 
Am Fuar-choire, about mile S.E. of Sligachan. Here they are 
not more than an inch or two in diameter, always rounded in out¬ 
line and sharply defined. At the place where th®y were specially 
examined the rock itself is a biotite-granite wfth partial grano- 
phyric structure and of moderately coarse grain. The dark patches 
are of much finer texture, and they have also a different structure, 
the felspar being more generally idiomorphic and the quartz 
enwrapping it m micropo^ililac fasTiion. The ferro-magnesian 
element is much more plentiful than in the normal rock. It is 
completely chloritised,»but there has probably been some horn- 
•. blende in addition to the biotite. 
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2 %, miles N.W. tjf IJroadford. Natural si/c. 'J'he lower figure is from a typical 
* specimen, while the in»i>ei one sluiws an earlier slaue in the process of hrecciation. 
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Fiffects of Gr^tshing in Granites. 

Such dark patches are to be distinguished from xenoliihs. 
These, except in certain places whefe they bccur in gre>at profusion 
and with remarkable circumstances, are not very fre(Jufent. The 
exceptional occurrences will be described in the next chapter. 
Since the granite of the Eed Hill^, though a Aiuch less complex 
mass than the gabbro of the Cuillins, undoubtedly consists of a 
number of distinct intrusions, it may be expected that the later 
portions have sometimes caught up xenoliths of the earlier. This is 
occasioifally to be verified. Possibly ■ it escapes notice in other 
instances owing to the similarity between the enclosed and the 
enclosing rock. Such examples as we have noticed are inclusions 
of granite or relatively coarse granophyre in some finer-textured 
type, and they occur at no great distance from the junction of two 
distinct intrusive bodies. In two or three places in the vallfty of 
the Kinloch Ainort river (Abhuinn Ceann Loch Ainort) such 
xenoliths are abundant. They are never rounded or corroded. 

Tlie granites of Skye have not in general beeq invaded by later 
intrusive magmas of any considerable volume, and accordingly we 
do not find in them (apart from granite ximoliths enclosed in dykes) 
any indications of thermal metamorphism. Dynamic metamorph¬ 
ism, on the other hand, connected with subsequent crust- 
movements, has in numerous places left its impress on the rocks in 
cataclasiic jfhenomeiia of various degrees and kinds. The granite 
is probably more often severely crushed than the gabbro, and 
certainly shows the results more frequently ii>the field; though the 
*Tnost marked ellecis still seem to be restricted chiefly to the 
vicinity of faulted boundaries. The most interesting and easily 
accessible locality is the shore about miles N.W, of Broadford. 
Hera much of the rock is so completely brecciated as to Ife easily 
mistaken at first for a volcanic agglomerate. The resemblance is 
sometimes enlTanced by a partial chloritisation of the more finely 
ground material, imparting a darkened colour against which the 
pal^ larger fragments show out prominently. The true nature of 
the rock can be made out by examining places where *he process of 
crushing is less advanced. It is often seen, as is slrtjwn in the 
lower figure of tlie accompanying plate, that the granite tends at firs! 
to break into lenticular fragments with a parallel arrangement; 
but the more completely crushed rock has no schistose structure 
(Plate VIL). ^ 

Besides this strip of coast-line and the neighbouring lower slopes 
of Creag Strollamus, there are other places Avliere crushed granites • 
simulate rather closely the volcanic agglomerates. The eastern 
slope of Beijin pa Caillich, aboye Coirechatachan, ia one such place. 
In Allt na Teangaidh, a branch of Allt Strollamus coming down 
from the col between Beinn na Caillich and Beinn Dearg Mhdr,the 
appearance of the crushed granite i^ rather different, a certain rude * 
parallel structure imparting to it something of a gneissic aspect, as 
already remarked. * • • 

Thin slices of the rocks show various stages of the cataclastic 
process. In the earlier stages the fragmepts are angular, and it is 
still possible in places to see how they might be fitted together 
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Effects of Crushing in Granites. 

[6835, 6837]. With the progress of crushing, and perhaps some 
degree of rolling, theref is a rounding of the fragments and an 
, increase in the amount of matrix [6840-6842]. The quartz shows 
strain-shadows between crossed nicols even before any considerable 
brecciation is set up, and in ^he earlier stages this character is 
constsntly well marked [6834, 6835]: in the more thoroughly 
crushed rocks it Is sometimes less evident. We have i*ot observed 
in the granites any clear evidence of secondary twinning in the 
plagioclase felspar, such as we have noticed in the gabbros. * This is 
perhaps explained by the fact that the oligoclase of the granites has 
naturally a closer twin-lamellation than the labradorite of the 
gabbros. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Invasion ok Basic Rocks by the Granite-Magma. 

In a comprehensive study of the varied suite of intrusive 
igneous rocks in Skye no feature is more remarkable than the 
frequent association of difierent rock-types in intimate* and 
peculiar relations. This is shown in two ways, which, however, 
are often illustrated by the same occurrences, and are obviously so 
connected tjiat any general consideration of the^ subject must take 
account of both together. We find firstly a strong tendency 
for different rock-types to be closely atid regularly associated, so 
as to constitute what is in effect one composite rock-body; and 
secondly the frequent inclusion of partially digested debris 
(xen®liths) of one igneous rock in another. Such relations are 
found to exist in many instances between two rocks of widely 
diverse composition, such as gabbro and granite or basalt and 
granophyre, and thei'e are also some curious cases in which more 
*than two kinds of rock are involved. The phenomena have 
sufficient novelty to warrant more than a passing notice, and they 
will be described at some length and their bearings to some 
extent discussed. It appears from numerous scattered notices in the 
geological literature both of the Inner Hebrides and of the north¬ 
eastern counrtes of Ireland, as well as from an examination of 
specimens collected by the late Director-General in several of the 
islands, that the peculiar relations in question are in some degree 
characteristic of the Tertiary intrusions of the British province as 
a whole. ^ ^ 

The probable significance of the phenomena will be pointed out 
as they are described, and such general c'onsiderations of a 
theoretical kind as are admissible in this memoir will be properly 
deferred to a later stage; but one renyirk may be made at the 
outset. There are^good reasons, as will appear below, for believing 
that, when two different igneous rocks are intimately cmd systcma- • 
ticatly associated, whether as members of a composite intrusive 
body or as ^eiioliths and enclosing matrix, they* are also closely 
related as regfifrds source and origin; and further that, when 
such peculiarly intimate relations subsist between two igneous 
rocks of definitely intrusive habit,,these have been separated by 
no great interval as regards the epochs of their intrusion. 
Petrographical phenomena *to be described belcfw can scarcely be 
explained except on the supposition that the first rock was still 
hot, and even in some cases its consolidation was not yet 
perfectly completed, when the second rock was intruded in 
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juxtaposition with it. An essential distinction* is thus to be 
drawn between the systematic hnd regular association of different 
< rocks to form composite stocks, laccolites, sheets, or dykes and 
the merely fortuitous conjunctions, which also occur but are not 
usually attended 'by peculiajjities of a petrographical kind. 
Equalfy must we recognise an essential distinction between the 
regular and abundant inclusions of one igneous rock, A, in 
another, B, repeated again and again through the country with 
the same remarkable circumstances, and the merely accidental 
inclusion of foreign rock-fragments (igneous or otherwise) which 
occur locally in these as in nianj' other intrusive rocks. 

In the large plutonic intrusions, which will be first noticed, the 
close association of basic and acid rocks does not assume the 
same tegularity and symmetry as in the composite sills and dykes 
to be described in the next chapter. In several places, however, 
and especiallj" on Marsco, gabbro and granite (including grano- 
phyre) are found jvith very remarkable mutual relations, the 
significance of which cannot be overlooked. Taking a broader 
view, the mere juxtajiosition of the two rocks, recurring at a 
number of distinct centres, can scarcely be a coincidence without 
meaning. The great gabbro laccolite of tlie Cuillins has a great 
granite laccolite intruded beneath and partly into it; and •the. 
gabbro boss of Broadford I)as a granite boss intruded beside and 
parti}" tlirough it. In the Carlingford district, in Arran, in Mull, 
in Ardnamurchan, im Rum, and so far away as in St. Kilda, 
occur other considerable masses of Tertiary gabbro, and in each 
of these places that rock has granite (incliuling granopli 3 "re) for 
its intimate associate. Further, according to Sir Archibald 
Geikie, tfie sequence in time of the two rocks is everywhere the 
same, and the acid intrusion often intersects the basic one. The 
mutual relations of the two rocks have been described in the case 
of Carlingford by Professor Sollas,^ whose account affords 
interesting material for comparison with some of the faet;^ 
recorded belo^". Another district available for comparison, as 
regards the n'lutual relations of gabbro and gyanophyro. is Carrock 
Fell in Cumberland,t where, in default of direct geological 
evidence, the possible Tertiary age of the rocks is suggested by 
petrographical analogies. 

We have first to describe some interesting phenomena which 
demonstrate^that in certain places the gabbro has been partially 
fused in the vicinity of the invading granite magma, and to trace 
the effects which .have resulted from reactions bet^wegn the two 
rocks under these conditions. *■ 

Effects of tKis kind are to be observed on a small scale on the 
eastern and north-eastern border’s of the eastern Red Hills, where 

^ Trans. Boy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxx.^ pp. 477-512, PI. XXVI., XXVII; 
1894. See also Prof. Busz on an occurrence in Ardnamurchan, Qeol. Mao., 
1900, pp. 436-441. 

+ Marker, Quart. Joum Ge<£. Soc.., vol. 1., pp. 311-336, PI. XVI., XVIL : 
1894; voL li., pp. 126-147, PI. IV. : 1896. 
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we have already noticed a permeation of the basic rock by the 
acid. Microscopic examination sfiows clearly that this permeation 
has been attended, and doubtless facilitated, by a local Und partial i 
refnsion of the gahbro. With tlie fused basic material has been 
mingled a small proportion of the»acid magma* and the result has 
been, after consolidation, a rock of somewhat less basic cctoiposi- 
tion than'the normal gabbro, and differing from it in minei'al- 
ogical constitution. Two sj)ecimens will suffice to illustrate this 
reaction. 'J^he first is from Creag Strollamus, and forms part of 
the gabbro close to the granite, which sends veins into it. It is 
a rather dark rock of fairly coarse texture, with some tendency to 
a separation in patches of the darker and lighter elements. A 
thin slice [8048] shows it to consist chiefly of green hornblende 
and felspar, with some brown mica, relics of augite, and tt little 
magnetite in irregular grains. The hornblende is often fibrous, 
and both it and the mica are to be regarded as formed at the 
expense of augite, though not merely as pseudomorphs. The 
felspar is partly labradorite, with albiie and carlsbad twinning, 
partly a variet}^ ffi'dng low extinction-angles, probably andesine- 
oligoclase. The latter is in clear crystals, often untwinned, closely 
associated with fibrous hornblende or actinolite, and sometimes 
encktsing the same as a multitude of fine needles. The other 
specimen is a rock of rather finer texture from the slope east of 
Allt a’ Choire, near Coirechatachan, and was cut to show fine veins 
of granite t^raversing the gabbro [8047]. • The latter has been 
converted into an aggregate of green hornblende and felspar with 
little imperfect octaliedra and granules of magnetite. Some of 
the felspar is labradorite, but most of it gives very low extinction- 
angies, and seems to be oligoclase. The granite-veins, of coarser 
texture than the modified gabbro, are not very sharpl}^ divided 
from it under the microscope. They consist of turbid felspar, 
both orthoclase and oligoclase, and quartz, with green hornblende 
a little magnetite. The hornblende is perhaps a little more 
abundant than is usual iy the granites, but not very^ noticeably so. 

It seems b(yond dpubt that at junctions like tlies6 the gabbro 
has been in some measure enriched in silica and alkalies derived 
from the acid magma. This was apparently ^ected in the main 
by the fusion or solntiou of part of the labradorite by the acid 
magma and crystallisation therefrom ^f a more acid variety of 
plagioclase. In s^)me cases part of the augitic constituent of the 
gabbro seems also to have passed into solution in the acid magma? 
giving rise on rccrystallisation to hornblende or (in consequence of 
the accession ^f alkali) to biiit-ite. Concurrently^with the acidifica¬ 
tion of the gfibbro there has been in some cases an evident 
modification of the acid rock in the opposite sense, ’ Two examples 
of granophyre veins traversing jUnd altering the gabbro give 
specific gravities 2 68 and 2*71, and are obviously of more basic 
nature than the main mass? from'which tliey dro offshoots. This 
reciprocal modification of the granite or granophyre is, however, 
not always apparent, as we have seen in the case just described. 

If the reaction was quite local, the small amount of basic material 
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taken up from the gabbro might be distributed by diffusion through 
a considerable volume oi‘ the afcid magma. It is important to 
r remark that*' in places where acid veins injected into the gabbro 
assume a fine texture, as if in consequence of rapid cooling, no 
perceptible effects ' of the kind in question are found. These 
reactiofts seem to have been dependent upon the injection of the 
acid magma into a mass of gabbro which was still hot. « 

Phenomena of the kind described, evincing reactions between 
granite and gabbro, are to be observed in many places along the 
outer borders of the large acid intrusions, where these are in contact 
with the earlier intrusions of gabbro. At these, which we may 
term external, junctions of the two rocks the effects are not on an 
extended scale or of a conspicuous kind. Reactions of a like kind,' 
but of*a more far-reacliing scope and productive of much more 
striking peculiarities, have operated in certain localities at what 
may be distinguished as junctions ; i.e. where portions of 

gabbro have been involved in the heart of a granite mass. The 
most remarkable relations are observed where continuous bodies of 
the earlier basic rock have €hus been enveloped by the later acid 
magma ; but we shall first describe the effects of the inclusion in 
the acid magma of a large amount of gabbro xenoliths. 

The rocks which illustrate this type of intermixture most 
strikingly are the xenoliihic (jranophyres oj Kilchristy in the broad 
strath leading up from Broadford towards Torran. These are 
crowded throughoiit wi^h partially digested gabbro xenoliths. The 
mode of occurrence and probable geological relations of these rocks 
have already been discussed (see Fig. 4, above). They are in contact 
partly with the Cambrian limestones, chiefly with the agglomerate 
of the great volcanic vent: nevertheless, they contain no xenoliths 
of limestone; and fragments of metamorphosed basalt and grit 
which may be referred to the volcanic agglomerate are found only 
sparingly, chiefly in the fine-textured felsitic rock which in places 
forms the margin of the mass. The relics of gabbro, which ate 
distributed in such profusion through the granophyre, are derived 
therefore fronf some unseen source. It is not impossible that a 
gafi'bro sheet underlies the granophyre, and has been disrupted by 
it; but this is entirely hypothetical, and there is nothing in the 
appearance of the gabbro debris to suggest their origin by the 
shattering of a solid sheet (jf rock. For reasons which will be dis¬ 
cussed in connection witk other xenolithic rocks i'n the district, we 
incline to the opinion that this gabbro has come directly from some 
primitive reservoir rather than from any intruded rock-body. 

A description, jlhistrated by microsoopical figures, of these rocks 
has already been published, and the following account is taken 
partly from that source.* 

Compared with what may be Ofilled the normal granophyres of 
the neighbouring Red Hills, these rocks are darker and manifestly 
richer in the iron-bearing minerals. ExJlmination shows, too, that 
they are decidedly denser: ten specimens gave specific gravities 

*Harker, Quart. Journ. GtoV. 80 c.., vol. lii., pp. 320-328, PI. XIIL, XIV. : 
1896. 
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ranging from 2*56 to 2*73, with a mean of 2*66, while twenty 
specimens of the normal granophj/Ves of tile district gavSfrom 2*51 
to 2*66, with a mean of 2*58. Closer inspection oftfen reveals a 
mottled appearance, due to the dark minerals tending to cluster in 
vaguely defined patches, and in pli^ces these paijches become more 
distinct and are seen to represent enclosed fragments of sorrfe basic 
rock. In qther respects—for example, in the prevalence of the 
micrographic structure, in the drusy character of the more coarse- 
textur»d type, etc.—these rocks show a close correspondence with 
the normal granophyres of the district. It cannot, of course, be 
asserted that they agree precisely with the latter as regards the 
composition of the original magma, but it will be shown that the 
differences which now exist are certainly due, at least in the main, 
to the taking up and partial dissolution of gabbro material. • 

The xenoliths are, as a rule, less than an inch in diameter, though 
exceptionally larger. In a hand-specimen they are visible as dark 
blotches, oQ'en closely chistered together, with yague shadowy out¬ 
lines which siiffitueiitly indicate that the enclosed debris has 
suffered deeply from the caustic action of*the magma. This becomes 
more evident in thin slices, where obvious xenoliths are not often 
recognisable as such, though unmistakably foreign material is 
universally distributed. Some constituents of the gabbro have 
suffered more or loss complete fusion or solution in the acid magma ; 
while other constituents, which resisted such action, have been set 
free, and now figure as xenocrysts, either intact or more or less 
•perfectly transformed into other substances. At the same time the 
material absorbed has modified the composition of the magma, in 
the general sense of rendering it less acid, and this is of course 
expressed in the products of the final consolidation of tllfe grano- 
phyre. In order to present in systematic form the observations 
made, it wiH be convenient to begin by enquiring what has 
befallen each of the chief constituents of the gabbro. 

tn these Kilchrist rocks, as in the similar ones to be described on 
Marsco, apatite needles are constantly present and rather abundant, 
though, as usual with this mineral, so me what capriciously distri¬ 
buted. Doubtless any apatite contained in the gabbro would 
survive as such in the modified granophyre, but we know that the 
Skye gabbros are usually deficient or very poor in this mineral. 
It does not seem possible to distinguish apatite needles derived 
from the gabbro f)»m those proper to the granophyre itself. 

It is the augite that aflbrds the most conclusive proof of the. 
extraneous origin of the xenocrysts, and this is due to the charac¬ 
teristic basal striation of the gabbro-augite, a feature not found in 
the augite of the^ normal granophyres. In the recognisable enclosed 
fragments of gabbro [6704] the augite shows no efiange except a 
conversion to brownim-green, rathe^ fibrous hornblende at the edge 
of the crystal, a transformation very common in the ordinary gabbros 
of the district. In the isolated xenocrysts the oonversion to horn¬ 
blende is usually far advanced, and in these rocks in general this 
mineral predominates over augite. It js yellowish to brownish- 
green or sometimes greenish-brown in colour, and of compact (as 
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contrasted with fibrous) structure. Very often there is a core of 
unchanged augite with tiie basal' striation that indicates its deriva- 
otion from gabbro, and the traces of this structure are sometimes 
seen even when the conversion to hornblende has been complete. 
Failing this evidence, the derivation of the hornblende can often 
be inf&rred from the irregular shape of its crystals, or from its 
enclosing abundalit shapeless grains of magnetite. Oij the other 
hand, there is usually some hornblende presenting the crystal out¬ 
lines proper to that mineral, and this must certainly have crystal¬ 
lised out from the modified granophyre-magma. In some slides it 
is very plentiful. It does not difier materially in colour and 
pleochroism from the pseudomorphic hornblende. It may be 
remarked that, when the latter encloses a core of unchanged augite, 
the h*vo minerals have the usual crystallographic relation, the 
h and c axes being common to both : in a clinopinacoidal section 
the extinction-angle of the augite is 39°, and of the hornblende 
18°, on the same si^de of the vei tical [2674]. In addi^.ion to the 
augite plainly derived from gabbro, several of the slides contain 
rather rounded grains of awgite showing neither basal striation nor 
partial conversion to hornblende. These arc to be regarded as 
crystallised directly from the granophyre magnia. Two slides 
[2674, 6703] contain altered xenocrysts of rhombic pyroxene, a 
mineral whic i we have noted as an occasional constituent of the 
gabbros of the district. There is a partial conversion to horn¬ 
blende at the margin, ^whlle the interior is usually serpentinised. 

Occasionally pseudomorphs after olivine, apparently of “ pilitic ' 
amphibole, are seen enclosed in the relics of striated augite [6704], 
or isolated in the gran ophyre-matrix [6703]. 

ifagneVite-grains of irregular shape are embedded in many of 
the augite-xenocrysts and the hornblende-pseudomorphs after 
them, and these do not difier from the grains in ■ the original 
gabbro. Most of the abundant magnetite in the slices is, liowever, 
of a different kind, building perfect or imperfect octahedra. Though 
partly representing in substance iron-ore absorbed from gabbro- 
debris, it is*evidently a new crystallis&tion from the modified 
grJmophyre-magTua. 

Distinct xenocrysts of gabbro-felspar are rare in the specimens 
sliced, but they are occasionally found, especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of actual gabbro-xenoliths. One suitably orienled 
crystal gave extinction-angles 35° and 36° in*ilternate lamellae, 
.and is presumably labradorite like the common felspar in the 
gabbros of the district. It has a marginal intergrowth of a more 
acid felspar, angi, like the felspar-pheriocrysts in^ all these 
granophyres, hafe served as nucleus for a growth of*micropegmatite 
[6704]. It is* clear that most of the felspar of the enclosed 
gabbro-fragments has been completely absorbed by the envelop¬ 
ing magma. The result is seen in a great preponderance of soda- 
lime- over potashw felspar in the roek as finally consolidated, 
compared with the normal granophyres of the district. This 
dominant felspar seems, ^however, to be chiefly oligoclase, with 
quite low extinction-angles. 
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Apart from the peculiarities described, the rocks here dealt 
with present a general similarity to the normal granophyres. 
There are, however, one or two special points werth noting. 
Several writers, in describing the phenomena of xenoliths of acid 
rocks in basalts and diabases, have remarked .a tendency to the 
formation of hollow spac es, us ually jilled -by later prod ucts,. 
Indications^ of the same tendency are not wanting in the present 
converse case, though the circumstances are different. In one 
example are seen ring-like aggregates, about inch in diameter, 
of hornblende crystals, surrounding areas of clear quartz [6705]. 
Quartz is frequently seen moulded upon hornblende-crystals, and, 
in several slides, penetrated by actinolitic needles. Such patches 
of quartz are quite different from the quasi-porphyritic grains 
common in the granophyres, and they seem to be of late forraation 
—not necessarily secondary in the usual sense. They probably 
occupy what have once been vacant spaces formed in connection 
with the destruction of xenoliths, and are ouite distinct from 
ordinary druses. The latter are also found nere just as in the 
normal granophyres, and are commonly filled by calcite and quartz 
[6707]. In places it can be ^een that the calcite-crystals project 
into the qiiartz, which again indicates that some of the latter 
mineral belongs to a very late stage in the history of the rock. 

In addition to the relics of gabbro in these granophyres there 
are occasional traces of inclusions of other rocks. In particular 
there are granular aggregates consisting largely of hornblende and 
•magnetite afid ju'esenting angular outlines to the surrounding 
matrix [6709]. These, no doubt, represent small fragments of 
basalt in an advanced stage of dissolution, and are merely 
accidental xenoliths picked up from the volcanic agglomerate. 
They are of the same nature as the fragments enclosed in the 
felsitic rock already mentioned as forming the marginal part of 
the acid intrusion in certain places. These latter are much less 
altered from tlieir original state, and often preserve sub-angular 
ofltlines. 

We pass on to colisider the more remarkable phenomena dis¬ 
played on Marsco and about Glamaig, where the basic rocks involved 
in the acid intrusions are not merely detached small xenolitlis 
from some subterranean source but large bodies of dyke-like and 
sheet-like form. Jlere the relations arfe of a very peculiar kind, 
being complicated by the intervention of a third rock in addition^ 
to tlie gabbro and the granopliyre. Since tliis is unlike any type’ 
included in systematic classifications and nomenclatures, we 
shall for convegiience refer *to it under the provisional •name 
‘‘ marscoiiey This is done merely to avoid repeated periphrases, 
and it is not intended to establish a new rock-type: the rt5ck 
indeed is certainly a hybrid onef and tlie^pre not entitled^ to 
systemati c rank or formal d^signAtioil* In this place it is sufficient 
to state that it is a conspicuously porphyritic rock, with large 
crystals of labradorite, and, though of generally basic composition, 
contains quartz, usually in visible grains. On Marsco gabbro. 
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marscoite, and the dominant acid rocks are associated in a 
peculiarly* intimate fashion; whKe in the neighbourhood of Glamaig 
the marscpite is again found associated with granophyre, the 
' gabbro being l\ere scarcely represented. We shall describe the 
rocks of these two areas in turn, noting in each case first the 
relatipjns of the rocks as seen in the field and then the more 
interesting petrographical details. These lead to results which 
have in some respects more than a local interest. 

At the north-western base of Marsco the tourist-track T>p Glen 
Sligachan crosses a boggy slope, which is conspicuous at a 
distance as a bright green delta-like area, and is due to a mass of 
red sand or loam washed down from a deep gully in the hillside 
(Plate VIII.). On examining the gully, it is seen that this 
material is derived from a gabbro-like rock which, unlike most of 
the Skye gabbros, is deeply decayed, and by its decomposition has 
determined the line of the gully. The rock has been affected by 
spheroidal weatliering, with exfoliation, and the large spheroids 
themselves are sometimes deca 3 ^ed to the core; so that what looks 
at first sight like solid gabbro niaj" be seen traversed by numerous 
rabbit-burrows. This strip of basic* rock is usually less than 50 
)'ards wide, though considerably expanded at the lower end, 
where it is covered by the delta of sand. It runs eastward, ^with 
some departures from the straight course, for nearly ^ mile (see 
sketch-map, Fig. 36); and the way in which it crosses ridge and 
hollow without deviation, as well as tlie nature of the boundaries 
when visible, shows tiiat it is a large dyke-like body with a small-* 
inclination to the vertical (Fig. 35). While the greater part of 
it consists of gabbro (including gabbro partly acidified by impreg¬ 
nation), tthe northern border is of the rock wliich we have styled 
marscoite. On both sides the strip of basic rocks has been 
attacked by the acid magma and mutual changos have been 
produced. The acid rocks on the south and north sides seem 
to belong to distinct intrusions, for the one is granitoid^ or 
coarsely granophyric, while the other is fine-textured atid 
porphyritic. 

■5ince an examination of the exposures in' this gully illustrates 
several points of int^erest in the behaviour of the four rocks involved, 
we give a transverse section across it in the accompanying figure 
(35). Beginning on the south side, we find little indication of any 
abnormality in the acid '.ock at A, It is a pple granite, often 
coarsely granophyric, and the exposures give very little evidence of 
’’modification due to the absorption of basic material. The actual 
boundary against the gabbro, where such evidence might be more 
confidently expected, is not easily examined. The gdbbro, however, 
is very decidedly affected in the fashion already described elsewhere. 

so far away as in the crags overlooking the bum there is a 
notable degree of acidification, specific gravity at B being only 
2*84. The gabbrp in the burp at Q and that with spheroidal 
structure in the slope 0 D are not very different from the normal 
type, and have a specific gravity 2*91. Between D and E the rock 
shows no evidence of acidification; but here it begins to assume 
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something of a pophyritic aspect by the occurrence of prominent 
glassy-looking crystals of labradorite. lliese become more con¬ 
spicuous, while the rock otherwise becomes progessivfely finer in 
grain. There is thus a general resemblance in appearance to the 
marscoite of other parts of the hilli; but the quartz-grains are so 
far wanting, and even at F, where the porphyritic structure is well 
pronouncedyitlie rock is thoroughly basic in competition, its specific 
gravity here being 2*98. Before reaching G, however, quartz- 
grains have appeared in considerable abundance, and the specific 
gravity has fallen to 2‘86. The rock which forms what must be 
regarded as the border of the basic strip is a characteristic marscoite. 
Between this and the porphyritfc felsite at H no sharp boundary 
can be drawn. There is an intermediate zone, a few feet in width, 
of a hybrid rock resulting from the intermixture of the marffcoite 
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Fift. 35.—Section across the deep gully on the N.W. slope of IVJ^rsco. 
Explanation in the text*. K is granite of pegmatoid and gneissic 
structure veining tlTi3 gabbro as exposed in the bod of the stream a 
little lAwer down. Its connection with the granite to the south is oifly 
conjectural. • 

and the felsite. The rock of this zone is of grey colour, with a 
rather fine-grained, ground enclosing porphyritic felspars and 
quartz-grains. Its heterogeneous origin is manifest to j;he eye in a , 
curiously patchy appearance, darker and lighter portions being in 
some places rather sharply separated and in othqr places shading 
into one anothej. The darker and Uglier patches,* which mfly be 
well displayed in a hand-specimen, represent the mf)ft*scoite and the 
felsite respectively; but, even wher^t they are most distinct, it is 
certain that the one has been partly acidified anti the other partly 
basified. Admixture has thus taken place both by bodily inter¬ 
mingling and by diffusion, and it can scarcely be doubted that the 
two rocks represented were in a partially fluid state at the same 
time. The relations between the marscoite and the felsite on the 
M 
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north side of the gully, thus differ in some respects from those 
between th^ gabbro and the granite on the south side. 

Following the strip of basic rock eastward from the head of the 
gully, we find that the marscoite on the northern border is not to 
be traced continuously. After disappearing, however, it reappears 
near the eastern end of the strip, being here at some little distance 
from the edge of* the gabbro and wholly enveloped in the acid rock, 
as shown in the sketch-map (Fig. 36). This is enough to show, 
what is elsewhere sufficiently evident, that the marscoite is not 
merely a modification in situ of the gabbro, but represents a distinct 
act of intrusion. We shall see that this rock is everywhere 
younger than the gabbro, but older than the acid rocks. The only 
place where it has been observed clearly to graduate into the 
gabbro is in the gully already described, and there we must suppose 
that the marscoite was intruded along the edge of the gabbro while 
that rock was still in a fluid condition. In other places the two 
have been divided by a more decided, though probably only a 
shoili, interval. In the eastern portion of the gabbro strip the 
relations of this rock to the granite are well seen. The acid rock 
sends numerous veins into the gabbro, as well as impregnating it 
on a minute scale. Moreover the rock bordering the gabbro on its 
south side is for some distance rich in xenoliths and xenoerj^sts 
derived from the gabbro and in process of dissolution. It is here 
rather a granophyre than a granite, but evidently richer than is 
normal in the ferro-magnesian elements. 

A little farther south is another but smaller strip of basic rock, 
running S.S.E. along the west side of Coire nan Laogh. Its 
eastern side is a dyke-like strip of marscoite, up to 50 feet in 
width; and in contact with this on its west side is gabbro, 
which, however, is of irregular width, and does not extend to the 
northern extremity of the strip. This illustrates a point which is 
elsewhere noticeable on Marsco, viz. that, except in the gully first 
noticed, the gabbro has been more readily attacked by the acid 
magma than the marscoite; so that, where the latter rock inter¬ 
venes, it has to some extent protected the former. Another small 
enclosed strip of basic rock occurs further west, near the precipice 
named Fiaclan Dekrg. This is for the most part of gabbro, much 
modified by the acid magma and having in places a rather ill- 
defined boundary. Northward, however, a dyke-like strip of 
marscoite comes on on<the western or lower side of the gabbro, and 
continues beyond it, as shown in the sketch-map (Fig. 36). The 
boundary of the marscoite is sharply marked, and without close 
examination it, might pass for a dyke cutting the granite. 

The largest of the enclosed strips of gabbro is that which takes 
fr^cprved course, more than 1^ mile in length, to the east of the 
summit, and may Joe traced as far as the burn in Coire na Seilg. 
Here again the acid rocks to the north and south are different, 
the one being fine-textured find pdrphyritic, the other coarse 
and granophyric to granitoid in structure. This Seems to 
indicate that the basic cock has not been enveloped by a single 
acid intrusion but caught between two distinct intrusions. The 
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northern part of the strip is iri»egularly expanded, and terminates 
northward, at a bnrn which runs down to Allt Mam a’ Phobuill, the 
gabbro being bordered here by a dyke-like strip of marscoite. 
Following the strip of gabbro where it turns south-eastward, we 
find piarsooite again on the South-western border; but this dies 
out aft(U’ about,300 yards, leaving the gabbro in contact with the 
drnsy coarse granophyre, which assumes a dark colour near the 
junction. This relation continues eastward, as the gabbro strip, 
Avith a widtli usually of 30 or 40 yards, runs up to Druiiu liadar da 
Choire and over to Coire na Seilg. Throughout this sti’etch the 
coarse granophyre to the south is manifestly modified by basic 
material taken up from the gabbro, but the porphyritic felsite to 
tlie.nortli shows little sign of such modification. The rock which, 
for the purpose of describing the field-relations, we are calling 
gabbro, is in this part very diflerent from a normal gabbro, and 
increasingly so eastward. It has here become so impregnated with 
the acid magma as to approach petrographically rathei' to a granite, 
and a specimen from tlie^ ridge of Druim Eadar da Choire gives a 
specific gravity only 275. Here,,as in the locality first described, 
the rock is in great part decomposed to a reddish sand, and the 
spheroidal weathering formerly noted also reappears at several 
places on the line of this long strip. • 

These long narrow strips of gabbro seem to have had, pi'ior to the 
invasion of the acid magma, the general nature of large dykes 
intersectijig rocks wliicli no trace is now to be s,een. We have 
alluded to them in a former chapter as probably representing some 
of the feedei’S of the large gabbro laccolite of the Cuillins. This latter 
lias, ii^ this inimediato neighbourhood, been removed by erosion ; 
but a relic; of it seems to be represented by another patch of 
gabbro situated on the main ridge of Marsco itself, to the south¬ 
east of the summit (Figs. 27 ami 36), and having evidently the 
sheet-like, not the dyke-like, habit. There is no rock of the 
marscoite typo in this place. The gabbro has very evidently }ieen 
attacked and partially cori'oded by thq acid magma, and for some 
distance lielow it on all sides the coarse drusy granophyre is 
enriched in the darker and more basic elements, isolated xenoliths 
of gabbro in an*advanced stage of dissolution being detected in 
places for at least 500 yards farther along (he south-east ridge. 
This outlying sheet ofi modified gabbro on the summit-ridge of 
Marsco may wiili much probabilily bo taken represent tlie base 
of th(; grSal lacicolite. Prolonged for about a mile southward it 
would just miss the top of the lower granite hill Riiadh Stac (see 
Fig. 27), and iV is worthy of note .that on the eastern shoulder of 
this hill the granite contains abundant little half-digested 
xenoliths of gabbro. On the north-western slope of Ruadh Stac a 
small patch ofi gabbro has been mapped, which by its low 
specific gravity (2*82) gives evidence of a certain degree of 
acidification, anR others, not fiiore cibsely examined, occur at two 
or three places in the granite of this part of the district. 

Summarily, the chief*- igneous rocks of Marsco fall under three 
heads, the gabbro, the marscoite, and the acid rocks; and these 
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were intruded in order as named. The gabbro was the earliesl, 
and existed in the form of large dy*ke-like ‘bodies, doubtless more 
continuous than at present and of greater and more* constant 
width. The niarscoite was intruded along the border of the 
gabbro in numerous places, and Jihis also had# the dyke-habit. 
Further, it is not improbable that the acid rocks were* also 
intruded in ^the first place after the fashion of dykes, following 
still the old channels; but the overwhelming volume of the acid 
magma •which was eventually forced up has obliterated the 
evidence on this point, and further has left only much corroded 
relics of the older basic I’ocks. The nature of the mutual reactions 
which have taken place among the several rocks indicates that 
they were intruded in somewhat rapid succession, and even in 
certain places that one was not completely solidified before it*was 
invaded by another. Finally, if the several rocks were forced up 
along the same channels, with only brief intervals of time, we 
may infer that they were very closely connected in origin. Further 
light is thrown on some of these considerations by tlie petro- 
graphical study of the rocks. • 

Taking these peculiar rocks oT Marsco in ordei*, we sliall note 
first the petrographical evidence of the impretjnation and internal 
of the gabbro hg the acid magma. A gocftl example of an 
early stage oF the ]:)rocess conies from the south-eastern ridge of 
the hill, at about GOO yards from the siimmit-cairn. It is a dark 
crystalline rock very like many examples of ^tho medium-grained 
rjormal gabbrds of the Cuillins. The only suggestive feature on 
the hand-specimen is the y)resence of a few flakes of brown mica, a 
mineral rarely if ever found in our gabbros save in connection with 
reactions between them and other igneous rocks. The •specific 
gravity is 2*92. A thin slice [8965] shows nevertheless some note¬ 
worthy points^ The felspar is a labradorite, giving extinction- 
angles up to 30® in sections perpendicular to the albite-lamellm. 
Except that it is unusually clear, a common incident of thermal 
inetamorphism, it resembles the felspar of the normal gabbros. 
The pale augite is also (juite normal, but has been ci>nverted in 
small parttiiito a light-green hornblende. There are also the usual 
irregular grains of opaque iron-ore, and little hexagonal prisms of 
apatite are locally present. There arc, however, other constituents 
not proper to the gabbros; viz. some interstitial quartz, little 
crystals of brown hornblende, and flakes of deep-brown mica, the 
last chiefly surrounding the iron-ore grains. 'J'hc bixu^n silicate- 
minerals are partly idiomorphic, but in places their relation to the 
(juartz is such as to prove that they belong to tli^^. same stage as 
tliat mineral* /j; cannot be doubted that these thre^ are the re'feults 
of reactions consequent upon a certain permeation of the gabbro by 
the acid magma. ^ 

Rocks similar to that just described occur at dther spots on the 
ridge and in the gully on tJie nouth-^vest face pf the liill. The 
next specimen, taken from the last-named place, illustrates a further 
stage of modification of the gabbro. To the eye it looks veiy like 
the preceding, though perhaps a little richer in the felspathic 
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constituent. A slice (PI. XX., Fig. 1) shows some points of difference. 
Apatite is rather plentiful—a characteristic of these Marsco gabbros 
as compared with the generality of those in the district. Some of 
the original augite, very pale brown in colour, still remains, but 
the plates seem to be breaking up, and most of the augite in the 
sliders in pale greenish grains similar to those in the acid rocks. 
The brown hornblende and brown mica are more abundant than 
before, and so too is the interstitial quartz, which has become 
quite an important constituent. Further, the felspars ♦-show a 
considerable difference. Some large crystals indeed remain, with 
all the characters of the ordinary felspar, though clarified, but most 
of the felspar is in smaller crystals evidently of new formation. 
They are in the main oligoclase-andesine, but they are strongly 
zoned, and the outermost zones are of a thoroughly acid variety. 
The magnetite is in small crystal-grains, and its relation to the 
new-formed augite proves that it is reciystallised. 

The extreme result of the invasion of the gabbro by the acid 
magma is well illustrzited by the eastern ])ai't of*the longest 
enclosed strip, where it crosses Druim Eadar da Choire. It is 
pretty sharply distinguished from" the granophyre on either side 
of it, especiallj’' by its deeply weatliered condition, which causes 
a marked dip in*the ridge and a deep gully on ra(di slop^. Its 
geological relations, and its continuity with undoubted gabbro to 
the west, prove clearly that it represents an enclosed strip of that 
rock; but, taken by itself, there is nothing in its petrographical 
characters that would suggest referring it to the ’gabbro family, 
and it corresponds in composition much more nearly with a 
granite. Like these hybrid rocks in general, it does not fall 
under r.ny normal rock-type. Mirieralogically, it has too little 
quartz for a granite and too much of the ferro-magnesian minerals 
for a quartz-syenite, while the nature of the felspathic elements 
separates it from the quartz-diorites. A fresh specimen is a 
medium-grained crystalline rock of specific gravity 2’75. It lias 
a mettled black and white aspect suggestive in itself of admixttire. 
A slice [7].f33] shows that the domuiant coloured mineral is a 
green hornblende, but much of this is cleaTly derived from a pale 
augite, kernels of which still remain. Brown mica occurs in 
subordinate amount, partly intergrown with the augite. There 
are grains of magnetite and a few little prisms of apatite, while 
a more unexpected constituent is zircon in sjniall pyramids and 
prisms. The felspar* is mostly an oligoclase with very low 
extinction-angles; but there is also orthoclase, which shows some ^ 
degree of zonary, banding between crosS^l nicols. There is no 
micrographic 'structure here, the 'quartz being ^limj^ly the latest 
product of crystallisation. 

Such rocks as the specimen just described illustrate in a strik¬ 
ing way the extent to whic\i interchange of material may be 
carried between ^an enclosed ^trip qf gabbro and an enveloping 
granitic magma without notably impairing the individuality of the 
former as a rock-body with well-defined boundaries. The same 
thing is constantly observable as between xenoliths and their 
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matrix, even when viewed microscopically. Such facts go far* to 
negative the assuxuption ma^^ l)y sonfe petrologista* that tb© 
vlacQsity of rock-magmas must be a serious check, upou diffusion. 
In the case of our rocks it is clear that diffusion proceeded with 
great freedom when intermixture flowing was not possible, and 
when dense inclusions were not able to sink in a lighter medium. 
A rock comparable in acidity and in density with that last 
described might be made by fusing together about one part of 
gabbro* with two of granite, but it is not likely that the actual 
composition of the rock can be represented in this crude fashion. 
There has been free diffusion, and, as we shall see in the case of 
the xenolithic granophyres to» be described next, the several 
constituents of the rocks involved did not diffuse with equal 
facility. If in the laboratory we fuse together two rocks of 
known composition in known proportions, we can calculate the 
composition of the resulting product; but the conditions which 
make this possible—viz., the isolation of the materials in a crucible 
and the reduction to a homogenous condition o^ everything witliin 
that circumscribed space—are conditions not realised in nature. 
The processes wliich have operated in tlie cases of the Kilchrist 
and Marsco rocks were of a less simple kind, mere admixture 
being su])plemented by diffusion. The resulting hybrid rocks in 
such a case are thus only in a general sense intermediate in 
composition between the two parent rocks, and may be abnormal 
in comparison with any ordinary igneous rocks formed from a 
single magirfti. In other words, the series consisting of two 
extreme rock-types and the various hybrid rocks which they have 
generated will not in g eneral be a ‘‘linear” series as regards 
chemical composition, • 

We proceed to notice the modification experienced by the grano¬ 
phyre near the gabbro strips of Marsco in consequence of the 
incorporation of basic material in its substance. As seen in the 
the rocks vary from the nornial drusy granophyre of the 
district [8967J, or in places a granitoid variety, to an extremely 
dark type, obviously nmch enriched in the fer^o-magnesian 
minerals.* Specimens but little modified show evident xenolitjis 
in the form of little patches, rarely an inch in, diameter, not very 
sharjjly defined against tlieir matrix. These little patches are 
evidently richer in hornblende and other dark minerals than the 
surrounding matriy, and the felspar in them usually appears dead- 
white instead of the yellowish tint common in the granoghyres. The 
indications of xenoliths are often less apparent in specimens of the 
darker, more modified rocks, but there is still a certain mottled 
aspect due ^o illrdefined patches of darker and ligliter tints, respec¬ 
tively richer ana poorer in the dark constituents. * 

In the thin slices prepared from various examples it is found 
that none of the principal constituents of the g^tbbro can be recog¬ 
nised as surviving: the sjenolitbs, though preserving sufficient 
individuality to indicate their approximate outlines, are repre¬ 
sented entirely, or almost entirely, by new-formed minerals. The 
change is not a mere metamorphic one, \>nt one of substance, for 
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tlie new minerals include alkali-felspars and quartz. The xenoliths 
are in fact pseudoinorphed by a relatively basic granophyre, and 
there must have been both addition and subtraction of material. 

The only original mineral of the gabbro wliich has possibly 
survived is the apatite, witli perhaps some part of tlie ii*on-ore. 
Apatite is constantly found in tlie rocks, and sometimes rather 
abundantly; but®to what extent it is derived from destrjDyed gabbro 
it is not easy to decide. In some part, however, the apatite in 
these rocks must have belonged to the gabbro. One specimeh sliced 
[7554] shows dark patches about ^ inch in diameter enclosed, 
without a very sharp boundary, in rock with the characters of a 
normal granite. These patches are not only much richer in horn¬ 
blende, relatively to felspars and quartz, than the matrix, but 
contain also abundant apatite and magnetite, wliich are wanting 
outside the patches. 

As regards the ferro-magnesian minerals, it is very noticeable 
that augite, which is usually well represented and^ often pre¬ 
dominant among the normal granoj)hyrcs of the district, is here 
subordinate or entirely a^isent. Green hornblende is constantly 
the dominant mineral of this groupl both within the altered xeno¬ 
liths and in the interspaces between them, and it is sometimes 
accompanied by blown biotite (Plate XX., Fig. 3). Much of tlie 
hornblende is idiomorphic, tliough without good crystal-forms, 
and it has clearly crystallised as such from fusion. In addition 
there may be patchy aggregates of hornblende, and perliaps biotite, 
with finclj^ granular magnetite, which seem to replace augite 
’8694]; and indeed the gradual conversion of augite to green 
lornblende with magnetite granules can sometimes be observed in 
various stages [7553], The hornblende thus arises in two distinct 
ways, and the same is true of the magnetite. Indeed this latter 
mineral is perhaps of three kinds, for in addition to Httle octahedra 
evidently crystallised from the basified granophyre magma and 
clusters of granules formed at the expense of augite, there* are 
sometimes larger irregular grains which may be derived almost 
intact from the gabbro. ' ^ 

•Both plagioclasc and orthoclase are always presenti, but the 
former predominates, at least in tliose rocks which are much 
modified from the normal granoph^u’e type. It is oligoclase ; but 
occasionally tliere are also a few crystals which give liigher 
extinction-angles, and seem to be andesine.« Quartz is always 
well rei>res^nted, thoug^i usually in notably less amount than in 
the normal granophyres. It builds irregular grains or enters into 
micrographic int^'rgrowths, the structure of the roejes (granitoid or 
more* commonly granophyric) presenting in t|,iis respect no 
peculiarity. 

If is interesting to enquire \%hat proportion of gabbro substance 
has actually been* taken up by the acid magma. The crowded 
dark patches se«n in some of the crocks give, no doubt, an 
exaggerated impression of the amount of foreign material present, 
for these patches have noj the composition of gabbro. They have 
been permeated by the acid magma, and the basic material 
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abstracted from them may have b^en diffused through a consider¬ 
ably larger volume than that of the visibly xenolithic Tock. A 
specimen [8694] from the south-east ridge ofMarsco was examined 
by Ur Pollard, who found it to contain 64*72 per cent, of silica 
and 2*98 percent, of lime. This was an average example of the 
dark l^asified granophyres. We may compare it with a mixlure of 
23*5 per cent of gabbro and 76*5 of granophyre, taking the figures 
for these from analyses already given:— 



Silica. 

Lime. 

Sj). grav. 

Gabbro - - . - 

46-39 

15-29 

2-85 

Granophyre - - -# 

70-34 

1-24 

2-66 

Calculated mixture - 

64-71 

454 

2-70 

Dark granophyre (found) - 

64-72 

2-98 

2-73 


The discrepancy here as regards lime can scarcelj^ be accounted for 
by the variable composition of the gabbro and granophyre of the 
district, anct Ave must suppose that the different* constituents (such 
as silica and lime) diffuse througli tlie nxignia in different degrees. 
We may, however, conclude that tlie acid magma has in some 
places taken up something like one-third of its mass of material 
derived from the gabbro. Some of these dark basified granophyres, 
indeed, cannot be much less basic ihan the extreme results of 
acidification in those rocks whicli are, from the point of vie^v of 
their geological relations, included above as acidified gabbros. 

• A remark Should be made concerning the clrusy structure of the 
modified granophyres of Marsco. Tins structure, of very general 
occurrence in most parts of the Rod Hills, is especially well dis¬ 
played on Marsco ; and in those granophyres which enclose evident 
xenoliths, or preserve the outlines of destroyed xenoliths, the 
druses often A'cm to stand in relation to the xenoliths. It may be 
supposed that the druses in this case liave been rather of the nature 
of gas-and steam-cavities, and t hat the S(^d or quasi-solid frag¬ 
ments distributed througli the magmaTiave served as st arting- 
point s for the growth of*bnl)bles. The association^of druses of 
various kinds, usually of small size, Avith xenoliths is a very general 
phenomenon, as appears clearly in the literature of the subject. 

Before leaving the acid rocks of ilarsco, it should be remarked 
that in several places pegniatoid veins and streaks traverse the 
gabbro or tlie marficoite for a short distaiice from the junction with 
the granophyre. These are Avell seen in th*e gabbro a^out 750 or 
800 yards east of the summit, and again at the base of the 
gabbro-sheet ip a little ravine running down towards Coire nan 
Bruadaran. A^ both these places large crystals of^ bronzy-lcioking 
mica are conspicuous. Pegmatite-veins Avith a irtarked gneissic 
banding intersect the gabbro of th^ gully on the north-west slope. 
All these rocks are of very coarse texture, the individual crystals of 
quartz, orthoclase, and oligoclase,*wduch make \\p the bulk of the 
veins, ranging up to an inch in diameter, and the flakes of brown 
mica being sometimes nearly as large. Lustrous black crystals of 
hornblende, broAvn and strongly pleochroic in a thin slice, are of 
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siAaller dimensions, and have good crystal - forms, with the 
customary habit. A fe\t^ prisms of apatite are also present [8052]. 
There is little or no approach to graphic intergrowth in these 
pegmatite veins., Another feature is that they dp not, like the 
granophyre itself,.-take np anyg,appreciable amount of extraneous 
material. 

Lastly we ha^»e to notice the character? of the peculiar rock 
which Ave have for convenience named marscoite. We have seen 
that it holds an intermediate place, as regards epoch of irptrusion 
as well as in actual situation, betAveen the gabbro and the granite. 
It is intermediate betAveen them also to some extent in composition, 
but no analysis has been made of it. 

The usual type is a dark finely crystalline rock, enclosing glassy¬ 
looking crystals of finely striated felspar, ^ to ^ inch long. Small 
grains of quartz are visible in ])laces. There also occur, more 
sparingly and less uniformly distributed, dull Avhite xenocrysts of 
felspar, contrasting AAUth the fresh phenocrysts, and exceptionally 
little aggregates of felspar crystals and quartz Avlncli may be 
regarded as partially digested xenoliths. An average specimen of 
the rock gave the specific gravity^ 2*82. In a slice [7858] the 
felspar phenocrysts are quite clear. They have a markedly tabular 
habit parallel to the brachypinacoid, with a breadth of sometimes 
less than inch, and there is a certain degree of rounding of the 
angles. These crystals are of medium labradorite (extinction-angle 
38*^). Avitli Carlsbad, albite, and pericline tAvinning. The quartz- 
grains, Avhich occur plentifully, are about inch* in diameter 
Tliey shoAV in various stages the rounding and corrosion and the 
bo i'der of. gj’ai udar augite, or usually hornblende, which indicate 
thfiii' extiraneous origin. The deriA^cd felspai's, partly orthoclase, 
are also somewliat corroded and otherAvise altered by the basic 
magma in Avhich they have been enveloj^ed. •• 

The general mass of the rock cionsists chiefly of greenish brown 
hornblende and felspar. The hornblende is partly in crystal-grfyns, 
partly.in elongated narroAV prisms enclosing granular magnetite. 
In the latter, form it seems to be derived from augite, some of 
which mineral still remains, and tlie process of conversion is seen 
in some places in the slice (PI. XXI., Fig 2). Besides the finelj’’ 
granular magnetite, there are little octahedra, doubtless crystallised 
from fusion. The felspar is partly in little striated prisms, partly 
in rather sliapeless ^rjfiiis, some untAvinne(l. Oligoclase is 
certainly present, in addition to a more basic plagioclase, and some 
“ of the grains may be of orthoclase. Further there is a certain amount 
of quartz in clear interstitial grains. A striking feature of the 
rock ft the immense number of minute needles of J^patite AA'hich it 
contains. 

It* appears from this description that the marscoite represents a 
basic magma which has taken up granitic material, and, by the 
partial absorption pf this, become in some measure acidified. The 
quartz and acid felspars have not been derived directly from the 
contiguous acid rocks, or at least this cannot be the general explana¬ 
tion of their presence ; bul it is none the less noticeable in some 
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occurrences that these quasi-foreign elements become more ablSn- 
dant on the side neighbouring the acid r&ck. A like peculiarity 
will be observed below in the marscoite of the Glamaig jieighbour- 
hood. The section in the deep gully (Fig. 35) exemplifies this fact. 
A specimen from this place, but taken towards the gabbro, shows on 
the other hand the transition from marscoite to gabbro which we 
have already pointed out. It is notably denser than the ordinary 
marscoite, having a specific gravity 2*94. A slice [7859] shows 
that quartz-grains occur more sparingly than before, and are more 
corroded, having always a relatively broad border composed of 
augite-grains with some hornblende. Of the two coloured silicates 
the pale yellowish brown augitd is in this slice the dominant one, 
though the greenish-brown hornblende also occurs. They build 
larger crystal-grains than before, and the same is true of the 
felspar, which shows albite and carlsbad, and rarely pericline, 
twinning. From its extinction-angles it seems to be an acid 
labradorite or andesine-labradorite. Interstitial grains of quartz 
are still found, thougli in somewhat less amouilt tlian before. In 
other respects, including the great profusion of fine apatite-needles, 
this slide resembles the other. • The close resemblance between the 
labradorite phenocrj^sts in the marscoite and the crystals of the 
sam^i mineral in the gabbro suggests a lik« origin for both; 
but further light is thrown upon this question by the phenomena, 
which we next proceed to describe, in the neighbourhood of 
Glamaig. 

The peculiar rocks now to be discussed are exposed on Qlamaig 
itself; in the burn, named Allt Daraich. to the south-west, which 
drains Coire na Sgairde; and at the termination of ilie ridge 
Druim na Ruaige on the opposite side of the corrie. This ridge is 
a spur frou» Reinn Gearg Mheadhonach, and consists of the 
ordinary granite, often granophyric, which forms so much of the 
Re^l Hills. At its northern end, however, the smooth flowing 
outline of the ridge is broken by a _u^art-like excrescence jiamed 
8r6n a’ Rhealain, wliioh fs a prominent object in tj;ie view from 
yiigachaTt. The ])i'omiiience is caused by a sheet-like mass, of 
marscoite, 200 to 250 feet thick, with a northerly dip of about 20", 
which covers the northern face of the ridge and rises into a knoll 
nearly 1500 feet above sea-level (Fig. 37). The base of the sheet 
is invaded by the underlying coarse graflophyre, wliich sends little 
tongues obliquely into the marscoite; and the sheet itself is seen fo 
be two-ifpld, with a parting along which the acid magma has found ^ 
access. Both in this parting and below the base of the sheet the 
acid rock *is jrowded with ’ partially digested xenoliths ©f the 
marscoite, usually from half an inch to two or riiree inches in 
diameter and of ovoid shape. These dark spots in a lighter 
matrix give the rock a very striking appearance, and we shall 
speak of it for convenierwo as .the ‘‘ spotted, granophyre {see 
Fig. 41, below). In places the little dark patches become merged 
in their matrix, so that their outlines are almost or quite obliterated, 
and we have merely a very dark partly basified granophyre, 
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representing the admixture of .marscoite with the normal acid 
rock. • 

, Farther north, in the bed of Allt Daraich, we find some relics of 
marscoite and a considerable quantity of the spotted and dark 
granophyres, the whole probably representing the prolongation of 
the Sfdn a' Bliealain sheet (see Fig. 38). Coming to Glamaig 
itself, we cross t\fo sheets of marscoite on the ascent fi;oni Bealach 
na Sgairde to the summit. Each of these in turn for some 
distance separates the granophyre of the lower part of Marsco 
from the ovei'lying basaltic lavas, the boundary between grano¬ 
phyre and basalt ascending by steps, each of which corresponds 
with a sheet of marscoite. These fleets, however, continue as sills 
in the basalt, and may also be traced for some distance in the 
"rancJphyre, by which they have been attacked and corroded. 
These relations are illustrated in I'igures 38 and 39. Another 
sheet of marscoite is seen for 300 or 400 yards on the west slope of 
the hill, in this cqse at the lower boundary of the,granophyre 
against the basalts. In all cases the granophyre near its junction 
with the marscoite has takbn up abundant debris of that rock, and 



Fig. 37. —Outlines of Glamaig and Benin Dearg, seen from the road a mile 
north^of Sligachan. The broken north face of Glamaig, on the extreme 
left, consists largely of metamorphosed basaltic lavas. Beinn Dearg 
illustrates the characteristic rounded outlines of the granjte hills ; while, 
in strong contrast with this, the abrupt knoll of Srbn a' Bhealain is 
seen towards the right of the sketch. 

when^a sheet of marscoite comes to an end in the granophyre, Its 
course can stjll be traced for some distaribe by a band of xenolithic 
and basified rocks. * ■ 

The interpretation of these relations is, to a certain point, 
.sufficiently evident. The marscoite, apart from subsequent modi¬ 
fications due to the acid magma, represents a distinct rock, which 
was intruded in the form of sills at several horiswns in the basaltic 
^ lavas. An jnvasion of acid magma, of much greater volume, has 
followed, and this has at first found its easiest channel along the 
surfaces of the sills of marscoite. Where guided by these, it has 
often kept for some distance to one "horizon, but |;lsewhere it has 
broken across Irregularly. On the south-western slope of Glamaig, 
as shown on the map and in ,Fig. 39, it has broken across by 
successive steps horn one sill to another. This irregularity of 
behaviour was doubtless facilitated by the destructive action which 
the acid magma exercised upon the basic sills, disintegrating and 
partially dissolving their substance. Such action was most 
effective when the acid magma had access to both the upper and 
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the lower surfaces of a mal'scoite sUI, and i^o a sill, once enveloped 
by the granophyre, soon comes to an end, at least as a continuous 
body. The sill of Srdn a’ Bhealain, which has probably been com¬ 
pletely enveloped, owes its preservation to its exceptional thickness. 
We proceed to discuss the petrographical characters of the various 
associated rock-types. 

The marscoite of these sill-formed intrusions is in all essentials 
closely comparable with that which forms the dyke-like bodies on 
Marsco.* It is on the whole more modified in the sense of acidifi¬ 
cation, but it varies in this respect in the several sheets and in 
different parts of the same sheet. There are abundant phenocrysts 
of labradorite, usually fresh an® glassy-looking, up to ^ inch or 
more in length. Very abundant also are the rounded quartz- 
grains, always with a border of imperfect crystals and grairis of 
green hornblende, or of augite in process of transformation to 
hornblende. These hornblende-crystals often project for a short 
distance into, the quartz-grain, proving that th^ marginal portion 
of the latter is of new formation. The rocks also enclose occasional 
xenocrysts of orthoclase, turbid and altered, and exceptionally 
groups of these, with some quartz, which may perhaps be regarded 
as little xenoliths of granite in an advanced stage of dissolution. 

In 4he ground-mass the relative proportions of brownish-green 
hornblende and pale augite vary considerably; but, since some part 
of the hornblende is certainly pseudomorphic after augite, this 
difference is j)erhaps not significant. Th^ felspar, in little 
imperfect prisms or in irregular crystal-grains, is mostly of a 
striated variety with low extinction-angles, but some is untwinned. 
Apparently the dominant kind is near oligoclase or oligoclase- 
andesine in composition, but orthoclase sometimes occurs in 
addition. There is a variable and sometimes considerable amount 
of interstitial Quartz. Magnetite and little needles of apatite occur 
abundantly. 

The marscoite, as stated, shows a certain range of composition; 
ancf this is most easily studied in the thick sheet of S>dn a* 
Bhealain, Two spociipens’ from the upper part of the sheet (as 
exposed) gave specific gravities 2‘80 and 2-81, and two from the 
lower part 2*73 and 2-74. Comparison of thin slices [7546, 7647, 
7549] shows that the latter rocks are decidedly more acid 
than the former, being richer in enclo^d qiiartz-grains and in 
interstitial quartz.* It appears then that,,although the derived 
acid material in the marscoite cannot be ascribed, at least in the 
main, to the contiguous acid rock, this sheet does grow more acid 
towards its junqtion with the granophyre. A comparison between 
the marscoites #of Marsco and those of the neighbourhood of 
Glamaig is suggestive in the same connection. The latter, which 
are much more intimately invaded by the granophyre, are also as 
a whole decidedly more acid, the variety whicn prevails in the 
Marsco occurrences being found here only in the interior of the 
thick sheet of Srdn a' Bhealain. The fact that even in this case 
the rock contains not only interstitial quartz, but quartz-grains 
and xenocrysts of acid felspars, shows, nevertheless, that the 
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marscoite had, in the iqain, acq?iired its peculiar characters prior 
to its intrusion. 

We conclude then that the marscoite as intruded represented 
an originally basic magma modified by the inclusion of granitic 
material, relics pf wdiich still remain as xenocrysts. This process, 
while'prior to the intrusion, was probably posterior to the epoch 
of the labradoritfe phenocrysts it is at least difficult to conceive 
these crystallising from the partially acidified magma, and they 
never enclose any of the derived elements. If some portioii of the 
magma had been intruded prior to the absorption of granitic 
material which converted it to marscoite, it would presumably 
have given rise to ordinary basic vocks containing phenocrysts of 
labradorite. It is not improbable that such intrusions are actually 
represented in the neighbourhood. On the moorland near the 
west base pf Glamaig two or three sills occur in the basalts, coming 
down to the high-road about ^ mile N.E. of Sligachan (see Fig. 
39). We shall see later that the innumerable basic sills of the 
plateau country, which are of later age than the plutonic intrusions, 
never approach so near 'to the granite, and we are thus led to 
separate these Sligaclian sills froin the great group and to refer 
them to an earlier epoch. Tliey are also separated petrographically 
from the plateau sills by the occurrence in them of abundant large 
phenocrysts of labradorite, like those in the marscoite. They are 
thoroughly basic rocks, with a considerable amount of olivine 
represented by pseudomorphs. Being found in such close 
proximity to the marscoite sheets of Glamaig, and unknown else¬ 
where, these porphyritic sills may not improbably rejjrcsent an 
early intrusion of that basic magma which was subsequently 
converted to marscoite by taking up acid material. 

Another point worthy of notice is the possible significance of the 
large crystals of labradorite in the marscoite. At one place on 
Marsco we remarked an unusually intimate association of gabbro 
and marscoite, witli no sharp division between them, and we 
pointed out in that connection the resemblance between the 
labradorite crystals in the two rocks which tliere graduate into 
oiie another. Gabbro is not represented by distinct intrusions 
among the rocks of Glamaig; but in one place it is found in the 
form of irregular patches enveloped in the marscoite. This 
occurrence is in the bed of Allt Daraich, and the I'elations at this 
place are shown in I]ig. 40. The locality i'.: at a considerable 
distance faom the main area of gabbro ; but it is noteworthy, and 
perhaps significant, that a small patch of that rock is intruded 
among the lavas to the west of Glamaig in acti^al contact with 
the largest of the porphyritic basalt sills mentioned in the preced¬ 
ing paragraph. The gabbro enclosed in the marscoite of Allt 
Daraich is seen at a point about 150 yards below the infall of 
Allt Bealach na 'Sgairde. The largest patch, in so far as it is 
exposed, is about* 20 feet across and of very irregular outline. It 
is intimately penetrated by tongues and veins of the surrounding 
marscoite, and there are .detached portions of gabbro in the latter, 
one large enough to be shown in the accompanying ground-plan. 
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Two small patches of ‘gabbro lower dgwn in the stream have 
probably also been enclosed in the marscoite, though they are now 
surrounded by dark basified granophyre of the spotted crt* xenolithic « 
kind. The gabbro contains no quartz, and is of quite normal 
characters, though, like the Mars«o gabbros, somewhat richer in 
apatite than is usual in rocks of this family in Skye. Thd point 
to which w$ would direct special attention is thaif in the marscoite 
surrounding the gabbro patches the labi’adorite phenocrysts show a 
tenderlcy to aggregate in clusters. So maiked is this tendency in 
places that, on the smooth channel of tlio burn, little areas, a few 
inches across, crowded witli crystals, appear sharply defined against 
the neighbouring rock, which oontains the crystals only sparingly. 
It is impossible on the ground to draw any absolute distinction 
between these portions rich in crystals of labradoritfJ and 
undoubted xeuoliths detached from the neighbouring large patch 
of gabbro; and the conclusion seems to be forced upon us 
tliat the labradorite crystals in the mai^scoite ^ve derived from the 
gabbro. 

If this last conclusion is to beapplied*to tlie marscoites of Marsco 



Pifj, 40.—Gronnd-pbin of part of Allt Daraich, near Sligachan. 

Gu. Coarse granophyre or granophyric granite of normal type# 
Marsc<^ite. 

X. XeiioliyiHc ('“spotted”) granopliyve. 

G. Gablno, enclosed patches. 

B. Amygdaloidal basalt (lava). 

and Olamaig as a wliole, it is not, however, to be supposed t^jat the 
labradorite crystals in these rocks have in genei-al conic from the 
(llsiutegrailion of soli(f gabbro. liatJier should we suppose tiuit, 
aftei* the intrusion of the gabbros of the Cuillins, ciystallisatioii 
began under intratelluric conditions in an unexhausted portion ot* 
tlie gabbro-niagma, mid labradorite was formed, a subsequent 
modifitiation of thq residual magma due the addition of gianitic 
material giving rise to the marscoite. If in places intiatelluric 
crystallisation had already proceeded so far as to form actual 
gabbro, clots or patches of this might be caught up in the 
marscoite and intruded with it; but this seems to havtf been 
exceptional. 

We have still to describe the modification in the granoph}^’e of 
Glamaig due to the inclusion of marscoite xenoliths in the inagma. 
Everywhere in the vicinity gf the marscoite sills,effects of this kind 
are shown in various stages in the acid rocks. The only exception 
is presented by certain pegmatite veins and strings which traverse 
the lower portion of the Sn^n Bhealain sheet. These, like the 
N 
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similar occurrences oji J^Iarsco,. show occasionally a banded or 
gneissic structure. Tliey are very coarse-grained, consisting essen- 
ctially of cr/stals of orthoclase, sometimes two or three inches long, 
enclosing quartss crystals up to | inch in diameter. There is no 
graphic structui;e chi a large scal^, but a thin slice shows a delicate 
micropegmatite fringe surrounding each crystal of quartz, the 
quartz and felsp&r of this fringe being continuous, with the 
adjacent crystals of those minerals, respectively. These veins have 
never taken up basic material. 

The granophif res with partially diyested xenoUths of marseoite are 
well seen beneath the sheet of the latter rock on Sr6n a’ Bhealain, 
and occupy a considerable area oa the south-western slopes of 
Glamaig, but they are perhaps most easily studied in the little 
patches exposed in the bed of Allt Daraich some 200 yards below 



Fig. 41.--Granophyre.crowded witli xenolitlis of marseoite and the debris of 
these, including released crystcils of labradorite ; siieciinen drawn of the 
natural size ; frojii Allt Daraich, near Sligaohan. 

the infall of Allt Bealach na Sg^irde. There^ with progressive 
destruction oi the enclosed debris, every stage is exhibited down to 
a dark, almost homogeneous basified granophyre in which the 
outlines of the xevoliths are lost. ^ 

The most usual type is a rock presenting crowded dark patches 
or spots, of ovoid shape and usually less than an inch in diameter, 
in a lighter grey matrix (Fig. 4J). The phenocrysts of labradorite 
seem to have resisted the caustic action of the acid magma more 
successfully than the rest of the marseoite, for they are sometimes 
seen, with angles but little rounded, projecting from the dark spots 
into the surrounding matrix. Occasionally they are found quite 
detached: and this also happens, though it is less easily verified in 
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hand-specimens, with the corroded quarta-grains and spofadic xeno- 
crysts of turbid alkali-felspar. These minerals, which were xenocrysts 
in the basic rock, thus became what may be styled xenocrystsi 

of_the second order, i.e. twice derived, in the granophyre. 

An average specimen of the spotted rock gave the specific gravity 
276, while a part of one of the dark spots, separated from the 
matrix, gave 2’806. 

In thin slices [7551, etc.] the xenoliths of marscoite in these 
rocks*resemble generally the marscoite of the sills. They have, 
however, a larger proportion of quartz and alkali-felspar in the 
ground-mass, or at least they are comparable in this respect with 
the most acid portions of*the marscoite sills in immediate 
proximity to the granophyre. This is doubtless due to injection of 
the xenoliths by the granophyre magma. It is worthy olF note 
that here, as in the sills, the quartz and alkali-felspar do not 
assume tlie form of micropegmatite. There is, as before, an 
abundance.of brownish-green hornblende, ofteji partly idiomorphic, 
octahedra of magnetite, and little needles of apatite (Plate XXI., 
Pig. 1). One peculiarity is that the large crystals of labradorite are 
often cracked and shattered, as if by the heat of the granophyre 
magma. The paler matrix in which the dark xenoliths are enclosed 
veqaires no detailed description, being merely a granophyre richer in 
hornblende and magnetite than the normal kind. 

A transition froi'n the distinctly spotted rocks to the uniformly 
dark giunophyres is illustrated by specimejis exhibiting a rather 
hidistinct mottling on a small scale [7548]. This appearance is 
due to the breaking up of the ovoid xenoliths preparatory to their 
final dissolution. In a thin slice the darker parts are marked out 
by the abundance of hornblende and magnetite which thdj? contain. 
Augite is scarcely found ex(!ept in rings surrounding xenocrysts of 
(juartz or mifuite xenoliths of orthoclase and quartz, which are still 
recogiaisable. A llako or two of biotite is also present. As regards 
the felspar and quartz of the ground-mass, there is no appreciable 
di'stinction between the darker and the lighter patches of the rock, 
both alike being noui characterised by micrqjjpgniatite. Apatite- 
needles ftecur in both parts, but are botli stouter and niore 
numei-ous in the darker portions of the slice. 

From such rocks as this there is a gradation (often in a very 
short space) to those in which no heterogeneity is apparent to the 
eye, and in whieh the microscope shows that the component 
eleinents are uniformly distributed [7550]. They are simply . 
granophyres unduly rich in hornblende, magnetite, and apatite. 
Part of th^ laat-nanied minerp,! seems to have been derived (Erectly 
from the marsaoite, but no other simple xenocrysts pf this kind are 
to be detected. The large crystals of labradprite, already^shat- 
tered, have broken up as soon as they became isolated in the acid 
magtiia, and have been dissolved like the rest. The quartz-grains 
and ciystals of turbid orthoclase* which were found as xenocrysts 
in the marscoite, remain undestroyed in these dark granophyres as 
xenocrysts of the second order. We may suppose that minerals 
proper to acid rocks found themselves in something like chemical 
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e(^uilibrium when again enclosed hi an acid magma. Tlie quartz- 
grains, however, liave lost their border of augite or hornblende, 
4and the ortlfoelase xenocrysts show certain interesting peculiarities. 
These, when enveloped in the basic magma, had sometimes under¬ 
gone an incipient breaking up by minute fissures following the 
cleavages—an effect often noticed bj' Lacroix and other writers 
on xenociysts—; dnd this rectangular system of fine fissures, not so 
pronounced as to impair the continuity of the crystal, has syibse- 
quently been occupitKl b)'' newly formed quartz supplied from the 
granophju’e magma. 

Plienomena in any close degree comparable with those described 
about Sron a’ Bhealain and Glama*ig have been observed in one 
other locality^ only—viz., on the north-eastern slope of Meall a 
!Mhaoi!, to the north of Loch Ainort. Here a narrow strip of 
basaltic lavas is enclosed in the granite, running steeply down 
towards tlie coast in an K.S.E. direction. On the southern edge of 
it a strip or sheet q£ a basic inti’usive rock is inttu'posed between 
the basalt and the granite, ^the last-named rock penetrating both 
the others in the form of small tqiigue.s and veins, ^fhe basic 
intrusion is of a rock somewhat similar to that of Sron a’ Bhealain, 
though of rather coarser grain. It might be matched more closely 
in the deep gully orf Marseo. It has the same ])orph 3 n‘itic ciysVals 
of lalwadorite as llie typical marscoites, and like them is evidently" 
a basic rock partially acidified; but the slice examined shows no 
recognisable xenociystii, the quartz present being wIiqII}^ of inter¬ 
stitial oceiirrenc(\ The ferro-magnesian mineral is exclusivel}^ 
hornblende [898fi]. The rather fine-grained granophyi'e in contact 
with this rock is seen to be in places enriched in hornblende and 
magnetite and to enclose little dark patches which must be inter¬ 
preted as destro 3 ^ed xenoliths of the marscoite [8981]. This Meall 
a’ Alhaoil occurrence thus repi'oduces in most essential particulars 
th<* peculiar phenomena described near Glamaig, but only on a 
small scale and with fewer cfmijjlications. \ 

It is4o be observed that the Glamaig rocks are petrographically 
of more pecnlkir characters than those described in the (^arlier parts 
of this chapter. At Kilchrist and on JMarsco hybrid rocks have 
been produced from'gabbro and granite, and they are, as we have 
shown, essentiall}' abnormal in chemical and mineralogical com¬ 
position. On Glamaig, .however, the intermingling has taken 
place between marscoite find granite, the formfcr itself a ly'brid 
^rock of peculiar citinposition, and the results arc correspondingly 
complicated. We have here to deal, in short, with hybridism of a 
second^order. OnrMarsco effects of this kind are to Ibe verified only 
exceptionally (for instance, between G and H in ••Fig. 35), the 
marscoite tliere not having entered, as a rule, into important 
reactions udbh tlie acid magma. • 
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COMPOSl'l’E SlLl..S 


ANJ) Dykes: Ceneral Features. 

9 


In the preceding chaptei' we have aeeii how in certain plages the 
granite (including granophyre) of the Ked Hills enters into 
remarkable relations with the gabbro (on Marsco) and with sills of 
a peculiar hybrid basic rock (on Glamaig). We have next to 
describe somewhat analogous phenomena (Exhibited in minor 
intrusions outside the mountain tract. . These intrusions take the 
form parti}'' of composite dykes. j>artly of com 2 )osite sheets, which 
from their regularity o.nd pai'allelism witli the bedding may be 
teimed sills. Some of the composite dykes stand in close relation 
to tlie composite sills, and have doubtless been^heir feeders. 

The fre(piency of multiple basic dykes and sills in vSkye shows 
tlie strong timdency for later intrusions of the basic magmas to 
follow chanyels already selected by eaiKicr intrusions. The 
fendency to be thus guided is, however, much stronger where an 
acid magma has been intruded in ihe neighbourhood of earlier 
basic dykes and sills. Even the granite bosses show this disposi¬ 
tion occasionally. The Beinn an Dubhaich granite, intruded 
through C^anj^rian limestones, as we have already remarked, trun¬ 
cates a numbtu' of pre-granit ic basic dykes. In one or two places 
about Torran the granite has sent out irregular tongues along 
tl'^se eai'lier d}'kes. Such a tongue always clings closely to the 
side of ils dyke, andsendg veins into it, but never into tlffi lime- 
stcjiie. The acid ma_^ua has evidently been guided liy these dykes, 
just as it has been by the marscoite feiHs^ on Glamaig. l^he 
destructive action of the acid magma on these dykes is much less 
than in the case of the Glamaig sills, but it is still to be perceived; 
and it is probable that the facility with*-which an acid intrusion 
finds its u'ay along a basic dyke or sheet results in general from a 
certain amount of reaction between the acid magma anfl the surface 
of the basic rock. It is noteworthy that, although the acid magma 
has sometknei? insinuated itself along the sidei* of a singla basic 
dyke or sill, it^ias more frequently selected the surface of junction 
of two contiguous dykes or sills. The composite intrusions ivhich 
include acid members are, as a rul^, not merely.double but triple or 
multiple. Moreover, where such a composite dyke or sill includes 
an acid member with two or more* basic ones, .acid T'o e k se ld o m , 
if occupies an outside position. 

For purposes of description it will be'convenient to distinguish 
among composite intrusions, whether dykes or sills, two main 
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^ypes, symmetQ'ical and ui^mmetricaL The symmetrical type has 
usually a central member consisting of one kind of rock, flanked 
• on either sfde by marginal portions consisting of another kind of 
rock : it may be represented by XYX. More rarely three kinds of 
rock enter into 'the complesf, the arrangement being then 
represented by XYZYX. In the other type no such bilateral 
symmetry exists* and we have such arrangements ae XXXYX, 
XYXYXY, XYZXX, etb. 

Since composite dykes and sills, consisting of basic and acid 
rocks in intimate association, seem to be a characteristic featvire of 
the British Tei*tiary province, it will be useful to collect here the 
scattered records of their occurrence. The only examples of which 
detailed descriptions have yet been published are certain composite 
dykes* in Arran and in County Down, but brief references ’ are 
numerous in the literature of the region. 

Little is to be gleaned from the writings of tlu^ earliest observers. 
Jameson* seems to have pai’tially appreciated the natuse of the Cir 
Mhdr dyke in Arran, and gives a faii'ly clear account of the 
“ stratified veins ” at Tormore in the^sanie island ; but the complex 
dykes incidentally noticed by Maccullocht in Skye seem to be merely 
accidental conjunctions. One of the first clear references comes 
from the Mourne district in Ireland, where in 1835 Patrick?iont 
recoi’ded at Glasdrummon Port a porpliyritic acid dyke bounded by 
two “hornblende” dykes in parallel contact. In 1840 Necker,§ in 
cataloguing a number dykes on the the Arran coj^st, remarked 
that each consists in gcnei'al of a single kind of rock, but note?! 
two exceptions to this rule. One is a “ dyke composee ” at the foot of 
“ Kidvoe,” consisting of pitchstone in the centre, flanked by 
“ argilolSe " on both sides, and further flanked by “ trap ” also on 
both sides: tlie other is an assemblage of alternating dykes of 
greenstone and “ porpliyre argilolitique,” six members in all. 
Here we have examples of tlie tM’o types distinguished above, the 
symmetrical and the unsyminetrical. “Kidvoe” is evidently'flir 
Mh(^r, disguised by transliteration and accidental error, and the 
dyke in ques^tion is that which was briefly described in the following 
ye5r by Ramsay.’ Bryce^i observed in 1859 that almost all the 
dykes of Arran are'simple, but “a few, of which the must remark¬ 
able are those of Tormore, are composed of parallel bands of 
different substances.” Siubsequently** be added something to 
Ramsay’s account of the Cir Mh6r occurrendfe, and both these 

^ Mineraloijif of the ^^co^iuh [sleny vol. i., pp. 81, 102-105 ; 1800. 

f Trans. Geol. Soc^., vol. iii., PL IV., :^ig. 2; 1816. i■)es<^^;iption of the 
Western Island.% PI. XVTTI., Fig. 1 : 1819. , 

J “ A Descriptive List of the Dykes appearing on the Sliore which skirts 
the Mourne Mountain.s . . Jonrn. (reol. Soc. Duhl.y vf)l. i. : 1835. 

§ “Documents sur les Dykes de ITrap d’une partie de I’llc d’Arran,” Edin, 
Phil. Trans., vol- xiv., pp. 677-698, PL XXIIT. : 1840. 

II The ecology ^ theMand of Arran*from Ofiffinal Survey, p. 26 : 1841. 

IT Geology of Clydesdale and Arran, pp. 81, 82 : 1859. Cf. Zirkel, Eeits. 
dents, geol. Oes., vol. xxiii., p. 41, PI. II., Fig. 6 : 1871 ; and Allport, Qeol. 
Mag., 1872, pp. 5, 641. ^ 

** The Geology of Arran ai\d the other Clyde Islands, p. 164 : 1872. 
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Arran localities have since been 'fully described in an ^important 
paper by Professor Judd.* 

In Ireland composite dykes have been mapped by th3 Geological« 
Survey and mentioned in the published Memoirs, Professor 
Hullf noting in particular one at*Murphy’s Point, County Down, 
which consists of a 35-ft dyke of greyisJi ‘‘ felstone-poi^hyry ” 
flanked by*two 8-ft dyl?es of basalt. Professor Cole+ has since 
given^a description of Patrickson's dyke, already mentioned, and 
has entered into some interesting speculations relative to the 
interpretation of its phenomena. 

The first clear notice of the composite sills of Skye is found in 
Sir A. Geikie^s memoir on The History of Volcanic Action 
during the Tertiary Period in the British Isles,” published in 
1888,§ though the intrusions at Cam Dearg, Suishnish* had 
attracted notice earlier, as mentioned below (Chap. XXII.). That 
such sills are not confined to this island seems probable from 
certain observations of what may prove to Jbe similar cases in 
Ardnaniurchanil and Arran,If but no Retailed account of any of 
these occurrences has yet appe,p,red.** Sir A. Geikie has, however, 
furnished some additional information, as regards both dykes and 
sills of composite habit in Skj^e, in his later writings.tt 

A few composite dykes are known on tlie mainland of Scotland. 
The Eskdale dyke takes on this character at Wat Carrick, a 
compact, more or less vitreous rock forming a band IG to 18 feet 
broad betwepn two 8-ft bands of dolerite.t^ Other dykes of the 
symmetrical triple kind have been recorded by Mr S 3 "mes§§ in the 
district south of Oban, 

Kecords of composite dykes in extra-Britisli areas are not 
numerous. The district which presents most analog/ in this 
respect with Skj^e is undoubtedly the north-western part of the 
Thiiringer Waltl. Composite dykes seem to have been observed 

*“On Composite Dykes iu Arran,” Quart. Journ. Geol. *S'oc., vol. xlix., 
pi^ 536-565, PI. XTX. : 1893. 

i Explanatory Memoir to accompany SJiPdtt 6‘0, 67, and Part of PI of the 
Maps of the GeoUxfral S‘>trvey of Ireland, jj. 39 : 1881. • 

} “ On Bcrivccl Crystals in the Basaltic Andesite of Glasdrununoii Bort, 
Co, Down,” Sci, Trans. Ro\/. Dvbl. Soc. (2), vol. v., ^pp. 239-245, PI. XXVI. ; 
1894. 

Phil. Trans.y vol. xxxv., pj). 21-184; 1888, See p. 174. 

II Judd, Quart. tJourn. Geol. Soc, vol. xxx., jy 271, footnote : 1874. 
irCorstorphinc, T.n‘hcrm, Min. Petr. Mitth, (N.S.), vol. xiv,, pp. 18-23, 29, 
30: 1895. See also Bouc, Es.sai geologi<iue sur VEcosse, p. 296, PI. IV., 
Fig. 20 ; 1820. Delesse, Ann. des mines (5), vol. xiii., pp. 34?, 350 : 1858. 

** Since this whs writteti, the occurrence of composite sills in Arran has 
been more definitely announced, lyid some account has tWso been published of 
an interesting ewniple in southern Bute, which differs from others in having 
the basic rock in the middle with acid borders above and Below. Sec Mem. 
Geol. Sur. Scot., The Geology of North Arran, etc., pp. 98, 99 (VV. Giuwi) and 
114-117 (A. Harker) : 190;1 “ 

f+ Quart. Jou'tm. Geol. Soc., vol. lii., pp. 393-395 : 1896. A^uoent Volcanoes 
of Great Britain, vol, ii., pp. 162, 163,* 433, 434 : 1897# See also brief notes 
in Ann, Rep. Geol, Sur, for 1896, pp. 73, 74. 

Geikie, Proc. Boy. Phys. Soc, Edin,, vol. v., pp. 219-263, PI. V., VI. : 
1880, Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain, vSl. ii., p. 137. 

M Summary of Progress of Geol, Sur, for 1898, p. 164. 
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thfere by J. L, Heim* as parly as the end of the eighteenth century, 
and they*'have been described in some detail by Senft,t Prings- 
^ heiniji Weiss,§ and }3uckiug.|| All these are of the symmetrical 
type, usually triple (XYX), sometimes quintuple (XYZYX), and 
they compare clesely with the British examples. The unsym- 
metrical type (e.g. XYXYXY) is, however, also met with in the 
Thuringer Wald,* and has been described by Loretz^and others. 
Weiss** has remarked among other examples a dyke showing 
alternations of quartz-porphyry (silica-percentage 65) and 
porphyry (60), i,e., an association of an acid and an intermediate 
rock, for which we have found no precise parallel in our own 
country. On the whole these r. Thiirijigian composite dykes, 
probably of pre-Permian age, show a remarkable correspondence 
witluthe Tertiary examples in Skye. The sills are wanting in the 
foreign area, but this is sufficiently explained by the intrusions 
there occurring in a tract of granite and gneiss. It cannot be 
doubted that in the two groups of intrusions here compared, in 
different areas and of different ages, some factor was operative 
which in most groups of basic and acid intrusions has been absent. 

In the foregoing citations we have expressly excluded all cases 
in which heterogeneity in a dyke is manifestly due to diffovontiatioxi 
subsequent to inj(*ction, since tin’s explanation is certainly 
inadmissible for the composite dykes of Kkye. On this point a few 
remarks are necessary. Professor Judd, in an instructive paper 
on composite dykes already referred to, distinguishes between 
those in which a differentiation has gone on in the material that 
has filled the dyke and tho^e in which there has been injection of 
different materials into the same lissure. What is here premised 
of dykesMiiay be extended also to sills and, in a general sense, to 
larger and more massive intrusions. Although the distinction 
seems to be logically an absolute one, it is, hawever, probably 
less fundamental than it apjjears. Pi’ofessor Judd indeed 
recognises that there are cases which seem to constitute a link 
between the two classes, and this becomes much more evident 
when we tu-rn from the dykes to the iargu bosses. The leading 
cliuractei'istics of composite intrusions are commoir to both 
classes: such are, •in dykes and sills, the bilat(u*al symmetry of 
the arrangement, the disposition of the most acid member at the 
centre and the most basic at the sides, and probably we may add 
the indications of what Jddings has called “consanguinity’' among 
the different associated rock-types Moreover the critei'ioii wliich 
naturally suggests itself for discriminating the two classe.s, viz. 
the contrast of a gradual transition pn the one Cf^se with abrupt 
boundaries in ‘the other, sometimes breaks do\vn in practice. 

*Geologische Beschreibuntj de.-i Thiirlnger Waldehhrg.'i^ part 2, section 1, 
p. 138, footnote, etc. ; 1798. * 

i Zfits. dents, geol. Ges., vol. x., pp. 305-3o5, PI. TX., X. : 1858. 
llbid.f vol. xxxii., pp. Ill 182, PkX., XJ. : 1880. 
ilbid., vol. xxxiii.,‘pp. 483-489 : 1881. 

]\Jahrb. h preuss. geol. Landesanst. for 1887, pp. 119-139, PI. V. : 1888. 

If Ihid.y pp. 100-118. { 

^ Ibid, for 1883, pp. 213-237, PI. XX. : 1884. 
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With this understanding,' it may he said that the composite dyltes 
and sills of Skye fall under the second of the two h'eads, the 
phenomena being the result of successive injections ctf different 
rock-magmas into one channel. Many single dykes in Skye 
exhibit variations due to diflfeifentiation in -place, but these 
variations have in any given case a very limited range, and 
present no unusual features. 


on 


It results from the strong tendency of the acid intrusions to be 
guided by pre-existing basic ones that the area of distribution for 
the composite (basic with acid) dykes and sills is - nearly 
coextensive with that for the acid dykes and sills in general. The 
acid sills are more restricted in range than the acid dykes, and 
the composite sills show a like restriction as compared with the 
composite dykes. Wo shall notice first tlie composite dykes of 
unsymmetrical type, since these exhibit, the least peculiarity of 
habit, and^ have nothing abnormal in th^eir petrographical 
characters. 

In many instances the association of* acid with basic dykes is 
ly of a loose kind. Tliis is well seen in tlie Strathaird peninsula, 
and especially in a group of acid dykes on the slopes of Ben 
l\[eabost, about 1000 yards west of the snmruit. Here we find 
one arid dyke running alone; another, after running alone for 
some distance, impinges obliquely upon a basic dyke, to which it 
clings thenceforward; another runs throughput in contact with a 
bflsic dyke, tints constituting a double composite djd^e; and still 
another has insinuatcnl itself between two contiguous basic dyke.s, 
so as to form a triple composite dyke of symmetrical t 3 q)e. East 
of Elgol there are other examples showing how a fel&flte dyke 
may run indtmendently until it meets a basic dyke, to wliich it 
then adheres.* One of the same group, about 8U0 yards east of the 
School, runs by itself throughout its course, and is obliquely cut 
hyjL number of basic dykes. This is instructive as illustrating 
tlie fact that, wlnle Ihe acid dykes have taken advantage, as 
described, of any ])rc*#'xiN£ing basic d 3 "kes in their neiglibourhood, 
they are theinsclvc's carlim- than the niajorit 3 \of basic* dykes in rtie 
district. 

.Double composite dykes, consisting of one basic and cne acid 
member, occur in numerous localities, lintersecting the Jurassic 
strata, the basaltic*group, or the gabbro. .Examples may be seen 
east of Camas Fhionnairidh; south-east of Sgurr# nan Each 
(striking N.N.E.); north-east of Vikisgill Burn, which drains into 
Jioch Harpoi’t;iand on Glas IJilean, opposite IlaiTabol, Broadford. 
DnsymmetricaLmultiple d 3 d\es including one or more acid members 
are also found quite frequently in certain parts of the area, and 
some of these will be mentioned^ later in connection witR the 
common multiple basic dykes. Good example/ occur in the Allt 
Daraich gorge near Sligach&n and" in Allt Airidh Meall Beathaig, a 
tributary of the Varragill River. As already intimated, an acid 
member almost always occurs between two basic ones; and, when 
evidence of their relative age is obtainable, the acid rock is ahvays 
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found to be newer than its immediate neighbours, though not 
necessarily newer than all the basic members of the complex. 
Another foint is worthy of note. The basic members of a multiple 
dyke often show chilled edges against one another, which may be 
taken to imply,.fi certain lapsb of time between successive intru¬ 
sions! in the acid members of composite dykes, on the other hand, 
we often find iib such evidence of chilling at the edges; which 
suggests that the acid intrusion in such a- case may have Allowed 
its neighbours after no long interval of time. In like manner, we 
may sometimes see that in a merely double composite dyke the 
acid member shows clear indications of chilling on the side towards 
the country-rod?, but not at its j^mction with the associated basic 
member. A good example, intersecting the gabbro, crosses Allt 
Deafg Beag about 1000 yards beloAv the Basteir ravine. 

A very common case among composite dykes is that in which an 
acid member has forced its Avay between the two members of a 
double basic dykev, thus forming a symmetrical triple dyke. A 
fine group of these, with fhe normal direction, occurs along a belt 
extending from near Drynoch to jJoire na Creiche, a distance of 
about 3^ miles. Several triple composite dykes of this group are 
well exposed on tlie moorland west of Beinn Bhreac, in Coire 
Gaisteach, and ih Allt Coir’ a’ Mhadaidh. A smaller ^roup 
traverses the gabbro in Allt nan Clach an Geala, east of Sghrr nan 
Tillean, and one example is seen on Bealach na Beiste, between 
Garbh-bheinn and Rdig. Tlie general type of thesje is a central 
member of granophyre ilanked ))y two of basalt or dolerite. There 
are no peculiarities of a petrographical kind, and it is evident that 
the bilateral symmetry is only an accident, resulting from the 
propeiib^ty of the acid magma to insinuate itself between two con¬ 
tiguous basic* dykes.’*' Indeed in some of the copiposite dykes 
belonging to the group first mentioned this symmetry is lost, 
owing to the granophyre magma having been intruded into a 
multiple basic dyke instead of a merely double one. The^two 
strai^it readies of Allt Grillan follow multiple dykes of this kind, 
consisting of several basic and one acid meffiber. " 

m 4 


The intrusions wliich we shall now more particulai'ly consider, 
and which will be described in detail in the succeeding chapter, 
are triple composite sills .nnd dykes in whicli the hilateral symmetry 
is to be regarded as aiii essential feature, and tlfey are characterised 
by pecubarr petrographical phenomena indicative of remarkable 
mutual reactions between the two associated rock-types. The very 
distinctive characters common to tliese intrusions'as a whole leave 
no doubt thc^; fbey belong to one natural group, referable to a 
definite epoch and affecting a certain restricted area. They in no 
case intersect, but are clearly intersected by, such simple dykes as 
they encounter belonging to the phase of minor intnisions. The 
first manifestatiofi of this phase was, as we shall see later, the 


* Of, Sir A, Geikie’s remarks on an example described by him at Market 
Stance, Broadford, Quart Journ. Qeot Soc., vol. Hi., p. 394: 1896; and 
Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain^ vol. ii., p. 163 : 1897. 
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injection of a great group of basic'sills; b«t the basic meyibers of 
the composite sills differ petrographically from the great group, 
and have certainly emanated from a different focus of*eruption. 
We have not found direct field-evidence to determine whether they 
are older or younger, but other considerations intlicate that they 
are older. The acid members of the composite sills differ in no 
respect from* the granophyres of the Eed Hills, which, as we have 
seen, iQcally enter into peculiarly intimate relations with the 
remarkable basic rode designated marscoite. The basic members 
in certain respects resemble the marscoite, and the relations to be 
described are in like manner analogous to those already noticed in 
the neighbourhood of Glaniaig. ^'Hiese.peculiarrelations* whatever, 
^elr interpretation, must depend upon a very nice adjustment^ of 
conditions,^ which was not likely to be realised at more than*one 
epoch in the sequence of events in our area*. We might then 
regard the intrusion of these composite sills and dykes as the 
closing event of the plutonic phase of activity or/he opening event 
of the succeeding phase of minor intrueyons. For reasons to be 
given later we prefer to regarc\ the ejioch as marking accurately 
tlie transition from the one phase to the other (see below, Chap. 
XXV.). 

Wt? sliall for clearness refer to these peculiar t^omposite sills as 
the Cn oc Cdrna ch tyite, and we shall include with them, as 
undoubtedly oelonging to the same natural group, certain com¬ 
posite djhes of like constitution. The composite sills of this type- 
in *Skye, where some twentj^ have been mapped, show a well- 
defined distribution (.sec sketch-map, Fig. 58, ji. 273). They occur, 
with one exception, in or near the Lias, and are best developed in 
the country souths of*.Broadfoixl. Beginning not far from Sifishnish 
Point, betweei^ Lochs Slapin and Eishort, a discontinuous belt of 
sills may be traced from the moorland between Cam Dearg and 
Beinn Bhnidhe north-eastward byBeinn a’ Mheadhoin and Beinn a’ 
OliAil'n to Cnoc Curnach and northward to Braigh Skulamus, 
reappearing after an interval to the noi'th-west, on tlie west shfu’e of 
Broadford Bay. The semicircle thus traced out has a*diameter of 
about seven miles, and its distance from the large granite intru¬ 
sions varies from a mile to 2i miles. Ten miles to the W.X.W. 
we find the composite sill of Allt aii^ t-Bitliean, near the head of 
Loch Sligachan. This interesting intrusJon, only a mile from the 
peculiar sills ofGlatfiaig, differs from the re^t in being situated in 
the basaltic lavas, and at a considerable distance above iJiie base of 
the group. Tlie gap between Rudh' an Eireannaich, near Broad¬ 
ford, and Allt ai'/ t-Sithean, ni>ar Sligachan, is ceiqpleted by that 
portion of Scalpayt which falls within the belt of country indi¬ 
cated. At Camas na Geadaig, on the north-west coast of that 

I 

* It is possible, however, from plienomcmi observed m the Isle of Arran, 
that conditions in some respects tjomparablc recurred loaally at a much later 
epoch, that of the pitchstones. 

tTho sills at Suishnish Point in Raasay do not seem to belong to this 
group, their relations, as described by Sir A.'Geikie, being of a different 
kind. Quart. Journ. Gml, »SV)f., vol. lii., pp. 394, 395 : 1896. 
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inland, a perfectly typiaal composite sill is well seen in the Torridou 
Sandstone, and one or two others, either less perfect or less clearly 
exhibited, might be noted in other parts of Scalpay. 

The coinppsite sills in the Lias occur at various horizons, and 
sometimes at mpre than one Horizon in the same place. This is 
seen Im and to the east of Cnoc Cilrnacli (Fig. 42). Again, the 
broad sheets of‘granophyre which form Beinn a’ Mheadhoin and 
Beinn a’ Chairn have apparent!}^ been continuous, but ['re now 
divided by a wedged ike strij) brought up between two faults. In 
this, much broken bj^ smaller faults, is seen a much lower sill, 
intruded in the Triassic conglomerate and even beneath it, in 
contact with the underlying Torrirfonian. Owing to their position, 
and to tlip S 3 mclinal disposition of the strata, the large sill of 
Beihn a’ i\[headhoin and Beinn a’ Chairn and that near Cam Dearg 
lie nearly flat, and their up])er portions have been removed by 
erosion. Nevertlieless the existing thickness must exceed loO feet 
in the one case *and 200 feet in the other. Tlie-se two most 
souther]}’' sills are the thickest. The fonuer can be traced (disre¬ 
garding the break referred to) forpboiit a mile and a half, and the 
latter for a mile. The longest sill is that which forms tlie ridge of 
Cnoc Carnach and can be followed nortliward to beyond Braigh 
Skulainus, a distance of two miles. * 

The typical (‘onst itution of these sills is, as already stated, triple. 
The middle and chief porlion is of granophyre or other acid rock, 
wliile above and IdcI^^w it are slieets of a more basic yock, wliich for 
tlie present we maj’ name basalt. Tlie latter are usually mfleh 
inferior in thickness to the middle part, not often exceeding six or 
eight feet in the largest sills and one or two feet in the smallest. 
These delations are well illustrated hy example.s easiW accessible 
from Broadford ; fjf, on the shore at liudh’ an Eirej.nnaicli and on 
the rough track leading to Ifeast, at Braigh Rkula'iinis and for about 

mile btJ 3 mnd. The posteriorit}" of the acid intrusion to tlu* basic 
is often cl(\aj-]y demonsti'atcd b}’ the metamorphisin of the bas/Jt at 
the j^iriction and b}" the inclusion in tlie grano])]i 3 U‘e of abundant 
xenolitlis o£ the basalt, which are also iiietainoi'phosed and rounded 
coirosion. Furtlier, as Sir A. (Jeikie has remarked* the grano¬ 
phyre often send.^ out numerous veins into the basalt, ranging in 
width from about an incdi down to veiy minute dimensions. These 
are well seen as a fine c\etwork on an exposed dip-slope of the 
upper basalt, as, for iystauce, on the west side of Cnoc Carnach. 
As seen in the li'dd, the junction between the acid and tlio basic 
rock is usually quite sharp, however irregular it may be as a result 
of the acid magma corroding the, basalt. Somftimes, however, 
there is, so fq,r as the eye can judge, a transition, rapid but not 
abrupt, from the one rock to the other. That this is due to some 
sorf'of mingling of the two rot'.ks, not to differentiation in place, is 
certain; for, tracing the junction along for a*fewyarcls, we may 
find the gradual passage giviAg pla6e to the more usual sharply 
defined contact. 

The symmetrical sandwich-like constitution of these triple com¬ 
posite sills is explicable a priori in two ways. The acid magma 
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may have forced a passage' along tlie surface of junction of two 
contiguous basic sills, as has undoubtedly happened in the case of 
many composite dykes; or it may conceivably have found a plane 
of weakness along the middle of a single basic sill, aT\d thus split 
it i nto two . It seems possible thaff both cases are represented. 
The circumstances observed in some instances, and especially the 
local interposition of an inconstant basic sheet in 1?he heai*t of the 
granopliyre, seem to point to a i:)re-existing double or triple or even 
quadruple basic sill invaded by the acid magma. In other instances 
it will be shown that a single basic sill has been thus invaded while 
its interior part Avas still imperfectly consolidated, or at least still 
hot, and ready to be corroded by J-he acid magma. In sxich a case 
there may be', so much intermingling of the two rocks as to give 
the general effect of a gradual transition, as described below forT^he 
sill of Rudh’ an Eireannaich. We shall see that the intermingling 
which is tliere so strikingly demonstrated has operated also in 
varying degree in the other composite sills of the,group, and there 
can be little doubt that the second alternative suggested is the one 
generally applicable. 

We liavo next to notice the Variations exhibited by some of 
these composite sills from what may be regarded as llie ideal type, 



Fn;. 43.—Soction of triple composite sill intruded in the coarse jiobbly 
fels[)Hthic sandstones of the Torridoniaii (A])plecross (irits) on the 
southern slun^ Camas na Oeadaig, in the N.W. of Scalpay. The 
middle and princip<il member of the sill is a spherulitic granopliyre ; 
above is basalt, 4 ft tliick, with a sharj) junction ; below is basalt, 2 ft 
tl'4ck, with the appearance of a more gradual transition. The junctions 
show reactions bet ween the basic and acid rocks of the kind dosclibed 
below. • 


and first as regards their regularity and persistence^. With respect 
to sills in general, in this district and doubtless in others, it may 
be remarked that the uniformity of their thickness and the accuracy 
with which they follo*v a given bedding-plane^ depend partly upon 
the “ country ” rock and partly upon the nature of the magma 
injected. In Skye the sills always run most regularlj?' in the 
basalt lavas and tUe Jurassic shales. In the bedded sandstones of 
the Lias they are Jess regular, and in the limestones the sill form 
is usually lost altogether. In the Durness Limestones and Torridon 
Sandstone, rocks usually without any good bedded structure,Vve 
find as a rule no sills. IVirther, the basic magniafe, besides taking 
the sill form more readily than the acid and extending in tliat form 
for greater distances, also maintain their course a\ ith greater regu¬ 
larity. These general rules are illustratec^ by the bemviour of the 
triple sills. It can clearly be seen in several cases that the acid 
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i^ock, though thicker, v? less extensive than the basic. If the acid 
magma was not in great quantity, it merely formed a lenticular 
mass in the midst of the basalt, which is found to continue after the 
granophyre^ has died out. This is well illustrated at Allt an’ 
t-Sithean, near *^Sligachan (Fig. 44). If, on the other hand, the 
basalt failed while the granophyre was still in some force, the latter 
seems to liave been reluctant to leave the former, <and has swollen 
so as to present a bjpnt laccolitic termination instead of the usual 
acutely tapering form. This is well shown by a brancli of the 
Beinn a’ Chilirn mass, on the east side towards Ileast. The same 
mass on its west side, near Allt na Pairte, illustrates another effect. 
The granophyre has reached the^ limit of the guiding basalt while 
still in such force as to be driven farther: it has then broken 


across the strata until it I'eached the Lower Lias limestone, and 
there entirely lost the sill habit. 

Any want of corresjoondence with the bedding of tlie contiguous 
rocks is connected in these composite sills, as in the ordinaiy basic 
sills of the district, witli imperfect development ol* the bedding- 
planes themselves as divisional planes. The example at Camas 
Geadaig in Scalpay, where the country rock is a coarse Torridon 
Sandstone, is an illustration of tliis. It preserves very well the 
regular sheet fonu, but does not follow the stratification • of the 
sandstone (Fig. 43). 

The most common departure from the typical bilateral symmetry 
in these composile sills, and one to be observed more frequently in 
certain dykes of like liabit, is an irregularity in appearance only. 
Th is is the abstmeo, for some distance, of one or other (rarely both) 
of the flanking basalts, and it arises merely from the^ granophyre 
magm\ having totalb; destroyed the continuity of the basalt. 
Such breaks frequently occur for a short distance, the former 
presence of the basalt being attested by abundant kenoliths of it in 
the marginal part of ihe granopliyre. These xenoliths, however, 
are themselves evidently in vaidous stage.s of dissolution, aifd are 
sometimes represented merely ))y obscure debris in a matrix modi¬ 
fied by the,absorption of basalt material. *It is easy to believe that 
fn some circumsta\ices all trace of the xenoliths may* have disap¬ 
peared and their* substance been distributed through the general 
body of the granophyre. The flanking basalt sheets are never 
wanting in the smaller composite sills, but onl}^ in tliose in which 
the acid rock attains a very considerable volume. 

AnotliQr, but rarer, departui'e from the regular type consists in 
the interpolation of relics of an additional basic sheet in the 
interior of the granophyre. A basalt in this poaition, invaded on 
both sides by the corroding acid magma, wquld doubtless be 
readily destroyed, and the relics of this kind tliat wo have observed 
are'of a very fragmentary sort. Only two instances are to be cited 
from our area, Und, since they seem to illustrate two different 
cases, we may mention them more purticularly. One example is 
presented by the large composite sill of Cam Dearg, near Suishnish. 
As now exposed, this ic of the nature of an outlier, in that its 
present extent of nearly a square mile is determined in every 
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direction by the progress of erosion, which Jias also removed all the 
upper portion (see Fig. 45, p.211). Round the greater part of the 
circumference there is seen merely a single sheet of basalb, usually 
6 to 10 feet thick, forming the base of the much thicker ^ranophyre; 
but at places on the south side we €nd relics of iwo other basic 
sills enveloped in the lower part of the granophyre mass, ^hey 
diflFer petrogi;aphically from the type of basalt which forms the 
lower sheet and is found in these peculiar conlposite sills elsewhere; 
and it is probable that their inclusion here is only an accidental 
circumstance. We may suppose that in this case a triple or 
perhaps quadruple basic sill was invaded by an overwhelming 
volume of acid magma, and that only the lowest basic member (and 
probably the highest one, now removed by erosion) had a genetic 
relationship with the acid rock. • 

In the Cam Dearg occurrence the departure from the usual 
arrangement is of an unsymmetrical order, but in the other case to 
be noted tlie regular symmetry is preserved, and the explanation is 
of a different kind. This is the quintuple composite sill of 
Allt an’ t-Sithean, near yiigachan (Fig. *44). Its shape is that 



Fiti. 44.- Section across Allb an ’t-Sithean and throuj^h Cnoc an 't-^ithean, 
about 11 mile N.N,W. of Sligachan, to show the relations of the basalt 
(black) and Jrapopiiyro (white) in the (iuintu})le composite laccolite. 
The intrusion occurs in the basaltic lava grou]), and one of the ordinary 
dolerite sills is sliown lower down. The triple composite dyke wliich 
h^s probably fed the laccolite does not appear in this section, but some 
later basic dykes of simple habit are shown, and these in som^ cases 
have failed to penetrat 4 ^ theHhick mass. 

>» ' * 

of u laccolite rather than a sill, owing to the lenticular form 
assumed by the granophyre portion, which is traceable for 
only 400 or 500 yards along the strike.. The maximum thick¬ 
ness of the whole is perliaps 150 feet, the greater part of which is 
granophyre; but, in addition to the upper and lower basalts, 
a thin sheet is seen in the middle of the granophyre, running 
for 300 yards or uiore. It is greatly metamorphosed and corroded 
into xenoliths, y.ud it dies out in every directfen before the 
granophyre. 

One of the moat I’emarkable featurefi of these peculiar syinmetwcal 
composite sills has yet to be mentioned, and a full account of it 
will be deferred to the next chapter.. Not only dqps the later rock, 
the granophyre or other acid type, carry xenoliths of the earlier 
basic one, but the earlier rock also encloses at least xenocrysts from 
the later. These are seen as crystals of alkali-felspars and grains 
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of quartz scattered throtigli the ^^asalt, especially near its junction 
with tlie acid rock. Moreover, while the granophyre has locally 
been rendered less acid by incorporating in its magma dissolved 
debris of basalt, the basic rock has been modihed in the opposite 
sense, and usually to a greaterVlegree, by absorbing acid material. 
Indeed much of the roc]< which we have for convenience been 
styling basalt has ])etrograpliica]Iy no right to tlui^ title, being 
mucli more acid than’any normal basalt. That the deri\jed acid 
material, whether displayed as xenocrysts or absorbed, comes in 
great part from the contiguous acid rock will be made sufficiently 
clear in the sequel. Tlie crystals of alkali-felspars and grains of 
(jiiartz in tlie “basalt,"' lilce the b^^sic xonoliths in the gi’anophjTC, 
become progressively more abundant towards the basalt-granophyre 
junStion ; and it is often evident', oven when the dividing line is 
shai'])l}^ defined, that the Ixasic rock becomes more acid and the 
acid rock more basic towards the contact of tlie two.. Only in 
certain extreme cases does the sharp division fail, and the two 
rocks appear to gradn.ate^into one anotlier without any interruption. 

At sevtu’al places within tlie* curved belt of country which 
includes the symmetrical composite sills of tlie Onoc Caniach type 
there occur triple^oittposilc dykes with like symmetrical consti1»ution, 
consisting of tlie same pair of rocks with the same remarkable 
mutual reaetioiis. H^ho association of the dykes with the sills is of 
so close a kind as ti^ leave litth' or no doubt that the former are, or 
have been, continuous \vith the latter, and have served as feedewto 
tliem. Immediately south of Loch na Starsaich, a tarn lying to the 
nortli of Ileast, a trijile conqiosite flyke can be followed for about 
400 yafds in an E.N.E.-W.S.W. direction, with a maximum width 
of over 100 feet. Westward it muls abruptly before reaching the 
neighbouring tarn Loch an Eilean ; but eastward ilfcan be followed 
to iviihiii a veiy sliort distancje of a composite sill which is exposed 
just e.ast of Jjoch na Starsaich. Just below the outlet of Lotili an 
Eiloa»i a similar dyke is seen, witli the same bearing, and 
this is visibly continuous with oomposite sill exposed 
fdr some 400 yards Jmmediately south of the tarn. Aflother, s(»en 
250 yards east of* Loch na Starsaich, is continuous with the Cnoc 
Carnach sill. In all these dykes graiiopliyre is the predomi¬ 
nant rock, Tlie first- one is flanked on both sides by basalt, but not 
continuously, the basip rock lieing represented* in most jilaces only 
by xeuoliblis in the marginal part of the granophyre. Tlie second 
and third dykes have a bovdm’ of basalt on the noi'th side but not 
on the south. This imperfcctutn is probably attributable to the 
caustic actiop of the acid magma on the basali, which has in 
general been decidedly more energetic in the dykes than in the 
sills* Eegarding the dykes a® marking the channels which fed the 
sills, this difference may be ascribed to difference of tempgrature, 
the magma losing heat continually aS it penetrated first through 
and then along the strata. 

In other cases we findiarge dykes which are in visible continuity 
with the composite sills, but which are simply granophyre dykes 
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without encasing basalt^ at least*on the aide which is exposed. * In 
the light of what has just been said it seems probable that here too 
pre-existing basalt dykes have been entirely devoured by the* 
granophyre magma to which they served as guides, ^ On the west 
flank of Cnoc Cfi-rnach the granophyre of the composite sill which 
builds the ridge is succeeded by its upper basalt, running nearly 
N-S. and flipping to the west. About 200 yards west of Loch a’ 
MhuUaich, however, the boundary suddenly takes a turn to the 
W.S.W. and becomes vertical, the basalt disappearing. This 
continues for more than 200 yards, the vertical nature of the wall 
of granophyre being further proved by its crossing undisturbed a 
fault which causes a considerable displacement in the Liassic strata, 
l^lien tlio boundary turns again, and the basalt reappears with the 
same low dip as before. Hero erosion seems to have brought to 
light the position of a portion of the channel which fed the grano- 
phyre sill and probably also the basalt sill which pi'cceded it. A 
precisely similar thing is seen on the northeyi edge of the Cam 
Doarg composite sill, just west of Loch^Fada (Fig. 45). 


N. • S. 



Fio. 45.--Section across the composite sill of Cam Dearg, near Suishnish. 
Scale, fi mohos to a mile. G, granophyre of sill; B, lower basalt 
ni ember ; D, •suiiposed dyke-fccclor of sill; P, later independent intru¬ 
sion of rock varying from olivinc-gabbro to picrite (sec Chap. XXII.). 

3 

In every case, where composite sills are found, there is tvlyke of 
tlie kind under discjissimi at no great distance. The Allt an^ 
t-Sithean*sill, for example, is situated far fr(jm the others anck, as 
remarked, among the basaltic lavas. No dyke which can represent 
its feeder is seen in visible continuity with it, but ‘>00 or 400 
yards to tlie north and pointing towarris the sill there is a hand¬ 
some triple composite dylce some fifty yards wide and with the 
typical characteristics. All these i*emarkable dykes {^re wide but 
short, and obey no evident rule as regards direction, in several 
instances running almost at right angles to the generality of dykes 
in the district. They consist* typically of a wide granophyre dyke 
in tlie centre tanked by two narrower borders of basic composi¬ 
tion. More frequently than in thob sills this symmetrical disposi¬ 
tion is disguised or lost by the destruction of* one or both of the 
basic margins; but the olher kind of departure from the ideal 
type, viz. the interpolation of additional basic members in the 
midst of the granophyre, is not found in the dykes. This may be 
due to the same cause, the more intense corrosive action of the 
0 
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aciJ magrja. In all cases where the flanking basic members are 
preserved they are found to be much corroded at their contact 
•with the gfanophyre, to which they have furnished material in 
the foi’m of jcenoliths, etc. This clearly distinguishes these 
triple oomposite dykes associated with the sills from the others 
already' referi'ed to, in which the triple symmetry may be 
regcarded as accidental. Of one of those latter, at Market Stance, 
Broadford, Sir A. Geikie''^ lias remarked that '‘the sov(U*al pavXs of 
the dyke are as distinctly marked off from (\acli other as they 
could Iiavo been had they been injected at widely separated 
intervals of volcanic activity.” 

!• 

The petrographical characters of the i^omposite dykes associated 
with file Cnoc Carnacli group resemlile those of the sills them- 
selvtis, and the same curious phenomena of admixture are to be 
seen. These will bo (liscussed in tlie following chapter. In this 
place, however, w(v shall briefly notice certain other intrusions 
winch may lie distinguishtjd as ivijXTfcctljj si/imnciricnl coin 2 ^osUc 



Fio. 46.—Sketch-map of a small area in the interior of Mie Isle of Scalpay : 
oxplanatioivin tlie text. ‘ 


(b/Jccs. These are not'connected with sills, but constitute independ¬ 
ent intrusive bodies. In certain parts of their course they 
present a composite strin^ture with the regular triido symmetry, 
but elsewhere they are imperfect owing to the,defect of the acad, 
or less connnonly of tho'‘basic memlier. Since it ajipears doubtful 


on a first considtu-ation whether those dykes should be assigned 
to the essentially ^symmetrical or to the unsymmetrical type, it 
may be profitabh; to examine tliem fiiore particularly. They are 
best exhibited "in the district-, consisting of Torridohian grits and 
studded by numerous tarns, in (the centre of the Isle of Scalpay. 

Here tlie dykes <are of moderate width, with a general E.-W. 
direction and a mofo or less pronounced hade to the south. The 


component rocks are a spherulitic granophyre and a basalt, of 
which the latter is the mere persistent. It is of uniform aspect 


* Quart. Joimu Geoh Soc., vol. lii., p. 304 : 1806. 
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on a fresh fracture, ^but a weathered fqpe shows numerous rusty 
sub-angular patches in basso-relievo, indicating xenoliths of a not 
very diflFerent rock. There are also scattered porphyritic crystals 
of felspar. Two of the dykes are shown on the small map (Fig* 
46). It will be seen that they ure remarkabU) for their sinuous 
course and also for frequent interruptions of continuity, ix. as 
regards tlip outcrop at the surface. , 

The first, at its eastern end, at Loclr an Leoid, has for some 
distance, A B, the typical arrangement, viz. a granophyre dyke 
Hanked on each side b}' a narrower dyke of basalt. Farther west 
there are interniptions of continuity, and the granophyre is not 
seen again; but the unmistakable xenolithic basalt reappears in 
three detaelunl exposures, G* D, E. The second dyke is seen 
continuously exposed for 800 yai'ds, from F to K, with oniy one 
slight interruption, where it is displaced about 15 yards north¬ 
ward ; and throughout this extent it has the typical constitution. 
At H the granophyre is 10 fiict wide, the nortliern basalt 2 feet, 

and the soiltliern one 1 foot. At G an additional basaltic member 

* 

is added at the northern edge. This Is non-xenoHthic, about 10 
inches wide, and sharply divided from its neighbour; it is 
probably a later intrusion. East of the (continuous exposure two 
detrficlied portions, L and M, show the triple symmetry as before, 
the granophyre bc^ing 7^ feet wide and each c?f the basalts 1 foot; 
but beyond this w(c find only some small isolated outcrops of the 
Ixisalt alone, at N, and of the granophyre alone, at 0. Westward a 
single smal^ outcrop of the charactei'istic •xenolithic basalt was 
observed at P : this may belong to mie or other of the two dykes. 
Another dyke of the*, same group, nearly on the line of the second 
one, crosses the northern end of Loch a* Mliuillin, just (jptside the 
eastern border of the small sketch-map. On the east side of the 
larn it has the ^typical trij^le constitution; on the west side the 
acid rock is not present as a distinct member, but is represented 
by a network of veins traversing the basalt. 

•These dykes uuiy be tak(ui as representatives of a number of 
others, specially wey (exhibited in the central and eastern*parts of 
Scalpa 3 %<uid their ])henomena are very instructive, for cornpagson 
with those of the typical composite dykes* Avith triple s 3 unmetry 
throughout. The fact that incompleteness of constiLition is 
found associated with a sin uous_Iine^of outcrop and frequent 
breaches of continuity is doubtless significant. In dykas in 
general these tw'O latter featurt^s, and Especially the last, seem 
constantly to indicate the upward dying out of the iidrusions, the 
present surface of the ground passing near the upward limit of tJie 
dykes, in one place below aifd in another place nbove that limit. . 
In these conrposite dykes it appears that the acid member was 
liable to die out before the basic, in the vertical as well as* in the 
hcoizontal direction. In the first dyke noticed the complete triple 
portion is exposed at ab^^ut GQO feet above ^S(\a-level, and the 
portions consisting of basalt alone at about 800 to 1000 feet. 
The second dyke does not illustrate th^ point in the same way, for 
the complete portion, from F to M, runs at an altitude of between 
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900 and 1000 feet, while the separate outcrops of basalt and 
granoph 3 a^e at N and O are from 50 to 100 feet lower. As will 
be shown m a later chapter, however, the flow of molten magma 
in a dyke-fissure is not necessarily directly upward, but may take 
a direction cbnsidei'ably inclined to the vertical and even in 
places approaching the horizontal. These imperfect composite 
dykes occur on ithe verge of the area affected by j;he typical 
composite intrusions of 'the s^'mmetrical kind, and incline down¬ 
ward in the direction of that area. We‘ may further suppose 
that when the intruded acid magma reached a point where it was 
nearly spent, its temperature had become considerably lowered; 
and accoi’dingly these dykes do not j)i'esent, at least to inspection 
in the field, any clear__signs of reaction between the basic and 
acid members. 

The tendency of an acid magma to bo guided by a pre-existing 
basic dyke or sill is, as we have seen, a very general principle 
among all the rocks of our area. This tendency is, however, 
greatest in the case of the granophyres belonging t6 the Cnoc 
Cilrnach group where they have encountered the xenocryst- 
bearing basalts of the same group. In this case we may even 
find a granophyro sheet sending out an offslioot along a basalt 
dyke. An instance of this exceptional phenomenon is seen onithe 
north side of Beinn a’ Chfiirn, about 500 yards N.W. of the 
summit. Here for some distance the lower basalt of the large 
composite sill has been destroyed ; but there is a basalt dyke of 
the type in cpiestion, which has probably served as feeder for this 
and the neighbouring smaller sills at a lower horizon, the acid 
magma, however, having in this case risen through some other 
channel. * Tlie dyke terminates at the base of the thick granophyre 
sheet of Beinn a Chairn, and this has given off a tapering tongue 
which follows for a short distance the edge of the basalt dyke. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Composite Sills and Dykes Detailed Description. 

Having considered the general characteristics of the peculiar 
com])osite intrusions with eyipnaetrical habit, and obtained some 
partial conception of their geological relations and their significance 
as members of the great suite of Tertiaiy igneous rocks t)f the 
y)<ye centre, we have next to describe the characters of the rocks 
wliich (constitute these intrusive bodies. These include primarily 
some of tlmronglily acid and others of thoroiyjhly basic composi¬ 
tion, but the petrographical interest attaches cliiefly to the 
remarlvable reactions which tluise closely associated rocks have 
(exercised u])ou one anothei*. These reactions have resulted, in 
vaiyiiig degree, in a certain acidification of th(5 basic rocks and a 
correlative basification of the a(;id rocks; ^but such a rough 
cluiractm-isation expresses only in a geiiei’al way the modifications 
of the bulk-composition of the respective rocks, the actual pheno- 
nuuia being of a complex kind. The exp'eme result of inter¬ 
mingling, h()W(wer effected, has been in ci^rtain cases the pi'oduction 
locally of rocks of mean acidity, but normal intermeciiate rock- 
typos do not occur. The p(‘culiar mutual relations of the basic and 
acid members will be best illustrated by describing tliie distinct 
occurreiuics severally, and only a few preliminary remarks on the 
petrography of .the acid and basic members will be necessary. 

In all but one case—the composite sill of fiudh’ an Eireannaich, 
todje dt'scrilied later—the normal acid rocks fall under one general 
liead. The common type is a granophyre of an ordinary kind and 
with a chemical contiiosftion not differing in any ^essential from 
that of tile large platonic masses of the Reel .Hills. This appears 
from an analysis already given in Chapter X. and here repi’oduced 
(column I.). The rock selected for analysis is a granophyre of a 
Hplierulitic type, and, in addition to phcnocrysts of felspar and 
(juart:?, contains gi’een liornblciide, both as little crystals and as 
slender rods. Such rocks, except tliat augito sometiiyes takes the 
j)!ace of liornblendc, constitute the acid members of these composite 
sills and dyke»in general. There are variatioiis,in micro-structure, 
the sph(?rulitk arrangement becoming in some ‘cases moi*e pro¬ 
nounced and regular, or in other cases tlie granophyi-ic giving 
])lace to a merely granular structure. Such variations are ffeund in 
the ordinary minor acid intrusions of the district, and do not 
necessarily import any spftcial ccniditions; but it is possibly not 
without significance that in the composite intrusions a change from 
a granophyric to a microgranitic structure is often associated with a 
modification of the acid rock by the inclusion of basic material. 
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The bacic rocks studie'cl present wider variation, but this is due 
to the dilljculty in many cases of finding a specimen which can 
with confidence be regarded as representing tlie normal rock. We 
have alrivady* seen that in these composite intrusions the acid 
menibt^r is al\\;ays in considerably greater volume than the basic, 
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I Horil)lendc>Grano])liyre [7064], Tleinn a’ Cliairn, S-J miles 
S. by W. of Hroadford : aiial. W. l^ollard, Summary of 
Progress for 1800, p. 173. (The Cl here and*blie 
Cl in the next analysis have been insm’tod subsecpiently. 
Fluorine and snlphnr sought but not found.) 

A. tlornblendo-Granophyre [7124], Druim Eadar da Choirc : 

anal. W- Pollard, iind., p. 174, * Thi»s is from part of the 
' great plutonitf mass of the Eed JTills, and is quoted here to 
show its substantial identity with the preceding. 

and it lias resulted from t*his that the basic rocks are lialilc to b<^ 
much more radically modified in composition tlian the acid, and arc 
often com])^tely disguised. Those of them which have not suficred 
in this way have, however, in general well-marked cliaract(U'isti(;s 
common to them, as a grou]). They are basalts or fine-grained 
dolerites, of thoroughly basic composition but \\ithout olivine. 
The structure is usually the micro-opliitic, though grauulitic ” 
varieties, in Pj’ofessor Judd's ?.cnso of the wqj’d, are not wanting. 
They resemble in tiiese respects the commonest type of basic sills 
in Skye, which, aa we shall seedater, ure found in extraordinary 
profusion in the north-western portion of the island, far from any 
acid rocks. They differ, ^however, from those in that they are 
generally porphyi'itic, enclosing conspicuous felspar crystals, which 
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probably have not always the same significance. In some cases, as 
we shall see, the inclusion of felspar crystals is one feature of the 
special modification of the basic sills in contact with.the accom¬ 
panying acid rocks. More us ually the felspars must have been* 
intiiwiuc^-withJJi^ magma»itself, but evep in this case thoire 
are circumstances which prove that some of tlie crystals •are not 
normal coi^tituents formed from the magma. Jn these respects 
the phenomena recall those of the marscoite of Glamaig and other 
places, as described in Chapter XI., but there are differences of 
degree, if not of kind. The peculiarities of the marscoite resulted 
from processes effected prior to intrusion, and only in a less degree 
from reactions with an acid magma after intrusion; in the rocks 
now under consideration th^ reverse was the case. We shall 
employ the name “basalt” for these rocks notwithstanding the 
abnormal characters which they so frequently exhibit. 

We shall briefly describe the several composite intrusions of this 
group in ol'der from south to noi’th. This brder will have the 
advantage of introducing us by degreed to the more peculiar effects 
of mutual reactions between the associated rock-tyjies. We refer 
here to special modifications affecting the constitution of both the 
rocks involved. Of mere bodily destruction of the earlier basic by 
the later acid intrusion the southerly occurrences present more 
striking instances than the nortlierly, owing to their larger size 
and to the greater preponderance of the acid over the basic rock in 
rftspect of volume. • 

The first of the composite sills to be noticed is that of Cam 
Dearg, near Suishnish Point, with its small outlier forming the 
summit of Beinn Bhuidhe. Apart from the picrite below, which 
gives rise to a prominent feature on the sea-ward slope, but is 
probably an Entirely independent and later intrusion, this occur¬ 
rence presents some degree of complexity as regaixls field-relations. 
The granophyre which is the principal member not only has a 
thfnner basic sill below (besides probably one above, now removed 
by erosion), but aljo encloses relics of others envelopeH in its 
interior. • It appears that a multiple basic sill was li^re invade^ by 
an overwhelming volume of acid magma,'which separated the 
several members and in great part corroded and destroyed tliem. 
Tlicro are nevertheless indications that Jho lowest basalt sill holds 
a more intimate relationship with the granophyre than the other 
basic members do, and is of later age, having preceded tlie acid 
intrusion by a brief interval only, 

Tlie granophyre shows, except at its base, no noteworthy 
peculiarity [3188], The underlying basic member' is a porphyritic ^ 
basalt or fine-textured dolerite, without olivine. It has a micro* 
ophitic structure, and, without thg porphyritic elements, would be 
identical with a common type among the ordinary basic sills of the 
“ great group” to be described in a later chaptex. The porphyritic 
crystals are felspars, and are of two kinds. Some are labradorite, 
and are quite clean and fresh; the otfiers give lower extinction- 
angles, and are crowded in the interior with glass-inclusions, 
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presumably of secondary origin [7072]. The latter are doubtless 
in some •sense xenocrysts. Another feature found here, as in 
many of the basic sills of this group, is the occurrence of little 
' patches which appear to be microscopic druses. They consist of 
quartz with good,crystal-faces amd crystalline calcite filling in the 
interspaces. This rock, with a specific gravity 2’86, is from a 
place beyond the; direct modifying influence of the acjd intrusion. 
At its junction with- the overlying granopliju’e the basalt is 
obviously much corroded, and xenoliths of it occur plentifully in 
the acid rock. These xenoliths [7068] differ from the basalt in 
place chiefly in the presence of a certain amount of interstitial 
quartz, which must' be ascribed to an impregnation by the acid 
magma. The acid rock contiguous with the xenoliths is very 
noticeably modified : it not only loses its granopliyric structure, as 
is veiy generally the case in these circumstances, but is rendered 
decidedly less acid in composition. The feiTo-magnesian element 
(now chloritised) is in greater abundances, and in some places tlie 
basification is such' that a quai'tz grain has been suribunded by a 
gn^en corrosion-border. 

The discontinuous relics of basitr. sheets involved in the body of 
tlie granophyre show some variety. One is a basalt of specific 
gi’avity 2‘83 with small poiphyritic felspars. Uesides the micro¬ 
scopic druses alreddy noticed, it has a few small round vesicles, 
sometimes filled with a felsitic-looking substance which may repre¬ 
sent the granophyre magma. In other respects thei*e is* no 
peculiarity [7073]. Another sheet is represented by*'specime;ns^of 
a porphyritic dolerite of sp. gr. 2*89 and a rather coarser example 
ol sp. gr. 2*92, which are quite normal in tlieir characters, though 
metamorpliism has given rise to a considerable amount of green and 
brownish-green hornblende [7074, 7075], In these rocks there has 
been, at least in genei'al, no ti’ansfusion of the acid ntagma causing 
acidification. 


A specimen [3210] among the older collections of the Gioo- 
logical Survey, abelled as from a sill beneath the granophyr^ of 
Cam IX'arg, is probably from a distinct intritsion, bnt we have not 
identified the locality. It is a qnartz-dolcrite with interstitial 
micropegmatite. Ahhough such rocks occur in some other regions 
as normal products of magmatic differentiation and crystallisation, 
its presence hero as a unique occurrence is probably significant. 
It it is to be regai'dcd as a hybrid rock, it most likely represents 
the result of admixture prior to intrusion. 

The Beinil o' Chaim mass consists, in its present eroded state, 
merely of a thick sheet of hornblonde-granophyi’e jvifh a few feet 
of basalt at the base. The former rock sends veins into the latter, 
and encloses near the junction abundant xenoliths of it; while the 
basic ipek is much corroded hy fl\e acid, and, as at Cam Dearg, is 
in some parts of th^boundary totally destroyed. 1'he granophyre, 
away from the junction, is the quite normal acid rock of which we 
have given a chemfcal analysis above. The underlying basalt is a 
dark fine-grained rock of specific gravity 2*90 to 2*91, free from 
olivine, and with micro-ophitic structure, like the corresponding 
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rock at Cam Dearg. The scattered porpkyritic felspars, however, 
present points of difference. They are of labradorite, the more acid 
variety being apparently rare or wanting; but these l&bradorite 
crystals are much fissured, as if by heat, and contain the round 
glass-inclusions elsewhere found fo characterise* xenocrysts (Fig. 
47, C). 

The contact-phenomena are more remarkable than in the former 
case, yie xenoliths of basalt in the granopKyre being more highly 
modified. They contain quartz not only interstitially and in the 
usual microscopic druses, but also as rounded grains with the 
characteristic green corrosion-border (Fig. 47„H, K). They also 
enclose very turbid crystals of acid felspars, oligoclase with some 
orthoclase (Fig. 47, F). Since* the xenoliths have undoubtedly 
been detached in the first place from the immediately adjjfcent 
basalt sheet, in which no such abundant quartz-grains and alkali- 
felspars occur, these elements can only have been introduced into 
the xenoliths from tJie surrounding acid niagmg^in whicli they did 
and do occur! This implies that the xe nolith s have been in an 
effectively fluid state within the fluid acid magma, without 
mingling freely with it and* losing their identity. Similar 
phenomena have been described, and a like interpretation given, 
by J^^ofessor Grenville Cole* in the case of a conjposite triple dyke 
at Glasdrummon Port, County Down ; and some of the junctions 
of marscoite witli grano])hyre described above present somewhat 
analagous ])henomona. The fusion of the basalt offers no difficulty, 
auft indeed it*is by no means certain that ^licse xenoliths were 
completely consolidated when the acid magma ])icked them up ; 
the remarkalile.fcature is that the xenoliths, though often partially 
rounded, still preserve a sharp b(JUiid 4 iy^againstJlieir>matrix. 
When they were sufficiently fluid to permit not only molecular 
diffusion but tBe bodily entrance of foreign crystals, it might have 
been expected that they would become completely merged in their 
surrjftiinding. 

The acid rock near the junction, at least where it enclosesjoasalt 
xenoliths, is V(U*y sensibly modified. In most places it becomes a 
(piartz-porphyry instead of a granophyre, an|l its felspar j)Iieno- 
crysts assume rather rounded outlines. The* ferro-magnesian 
mineral hero is a pale green augite, though in the altered xenoliths 
it is hornblende [7066, 7067]. The »couditions which liavo 
governed tlio formation of one or other of these minerals iniglit 
furnish an iiujuiry of some interest, but unfortunately both are 
often replaced by cldorite, and in that form frecpieiitly indis- 
tinguishable. A» noteworthy point is the occasioijal occurrence of 
an augite crystfj showing the basal striatfon suggestive of deriva¬ 
tion from gabbro. 

Wo may notice in passing the composite triple dyke immediately 
south of Zoch na Starsaich, Here the principal rock is not a 
granophyre but a microgranitic quartz-felsite. .The phenocrysts 
are pale augite, quartz, and felspars, which include an oligoclase- 

» 

* Set. Trans, Boy, Dull, Soc,. {2)y vol. v., pp. 239-248 ; 1894. 
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Fifi. 47.—Altered phenocrysts and xenocrysts in the basalt of the composite 
sills ; X ca. 10. 

A [6735]. Labfadorite phcnocryst in upper basalt of Cnoc Carijacli ; 
the cleavage cracks opened probably by heat duo to the succeeding acid 
intrusion. 

B [6735]. Labradorite phcnocryst in the same rock ; showing peri- 
l)hA'al fissures witJi a tendency to concentric arrangement. 

O [7071]. Laln-adoritc phcnocryst in lower basalt of Beinn a’ Chairn ; 
showing opening of cleavage cracks and glass-inclusions, probably of 
secondary origin, in interior of crystal. 

D [6735]. Ortlioclase xcnocryst in upper basalt of Cnoc Cawiach ; 
turbid owing to secondary glass-inclusions. * 

E [6732]. Oligoclaso xcnocryst in <owe» basalt of Creag Bhriste; 
, showing’•similar turbidity and also rounding of the angler by magmatic 
corrosion. ^ ' 

F [7069]. Oligoclaso xcnocryst in basalt xenolith enclosed in acid 
rock of Beinn a’ Chairn ; allowing a more advanced sbigo of corrosion, 
aftccting the interior a^ well as the border of the cryst«il. 

G [6735]. Oligoclaso xcnocryst in upper basalt of (Jnoc Carnach ; 
showing a very advanced stage of corrosion, with formation of now 
felspar microlites in the interior of the crystal. 

It [7069]. /Juartz xcnocryst in basalt xenolith Beinn a' Chairn ; 
rounded, arid with border of granular augitc (now decayed). 

K [70C(^. Quartz xcnocryst in basalt xenolith at same place ; show¬ 
ing more advanced corrosion and a deeper border composed of larger 
granules. ^ 

L [67331 Quartz xenocryst in acidified basalt xenolith at Creag 
Bhriste ; ^ow^ng more advanced corrosion, but the augito border has 
been resorbed with increasing acidi^cation of the matrix. 

M [67311 Xenocrystf of alkali-felspar in lower basalt of Budh* an 
Eireannaicn ; showing the margin honeycombed by secondary inclusions. 
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andesine ; and all have rounded outlines [3244]. As usual in these 
dykes, the flanking basalts are in great part destroyed by the 
acid magma, and are represented in many places only by ftenoliths 
in the felsite. 

The composite sill forming the mSin ridge of Onoc Cdrnach has 
tlie symmetrical triple arrangement, with both upper and lower 
basalts preseived in most places. Only where the granophyre 
swells ^ut to its thickest in Gnoc Cdrnach itsMf is the lower basalt 
entirely destroyed for about 500 yards. The chief member is a 
hornblende-granophyre with rather rounded phenocrysts of quartz, 
orthoclase, and oligoclase up to about inch. .Green hornblende, 
magnetite, and apatite are seen, the rest of the rock being of micro¬ 
pegmatite [3189]. The basic * members are dark rocks with 
scattered porphyritic felspars, resembling in general characters*the 
corresponding rocks of Cam Dearg and Beinn a* Ohairn. A thin 
slice of the upper basalt [6735] beai*s out the resemblance, except 
that the ophitic development of the augite i^ no longer seen. 
There are phenocrysts of labradorite, wey sliaped and quite clear, 
though fissured (Fig. 47, A, B) ; but also occasional corroded 
xeiiocrysts of quartz and felsp*ar, the former with the usual 
corrosion-border and the latter (oligoclase and orthoclase) crowded 
in theh' marginal parts with secondary inclusion^ and sometimes 
deeply corroded (Fig. 47, D, G). Since the basalt, in this 
specimen, has been in no wise modified by the granophyre which 
it overlies, these xenoerj^sts must certainly have been brought up 
in the basalt magma itself. It is clear that in the basic rocks of 
this group we have in difterent cases acid xeiiocrysts, acquired 
perhaps from the same ultimate source, but at two different 
stages. Sometimes, as in the present case, they havd been 
enclosed by the basic magma before its intrusion: sometimes, as in 
some xenoliths* already described, they have entered the basic 
rock (fused at the time) after the intrusion of both it and the 
acid ^’ock, which in this case directly furnished the xenocrysts. 
In the latter case there is evidently no reason why xenocrysts 
derived in these two different ways should not coexist; and we have 
already fouiM ground for tliis supposition in tjio paraflel instance 
of the marscoite of Sron a’ Bhealain, etc. The identical characters 
presented by tlie two sets of xenocrysts and their resemblance, 
oxccjit for corrosion-cffccits, to the pheiiociysts of the granophyre, 
are among the facts wliicli go to establish a common origin and 
peculiarly intimate relationship for the basic and qcid rocks 
associated in those composite intrusions. 

In the lower i^omposite sill of Gnoc Cdrnach^ wjiich passes just 
oast of Loch Mhullaicli, the acid member, ’ an ordinary 
hornblende-granophyre, is of moderate tliickness throughout, and 
the basalt is never wanting either above or below. This is* the 
case also with the remaining sills northward of this, which never 
attain the great thickness of the mc«’e southerly examples. 

The composite sill upon which the Heast road runs for nearly 
a mile, from Aodann Clach to Braigh «Skulamus, presents new 
points of interest. The acid member is, near its junction with 
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iSie low^er basic one, aP quartz-^orphj^ry enclosing in most places 
numerous alterec? xeiioJitJis. These, as at Beinn a’ Ohairn, not 
only haVo insterstitial quartz introduced into their ground-mass, 
but enclose quartz-grains similar to those in the surrounding 
quartz-i:)orpliyry [6733]. X^noliths are much less frequent at 
the \l 2 )por junction, and it appears that the overlying basalt has, 
at least in the*places examined, been less energetically attacked 
than the under]ying^ This is true not only as regarc^j bodily 
destruction, Imt also as regards impregnation, as is seen on 
comparing specimens of the two. The upper basalt is a dark rock 
of specific gravity. 2-89, and a thin slice [G734J shows no indica¬ 
tion of modification to be ascril^ed to the acid intrusion. There 
are, however, in addition to clear phenocrysts of labradorite an 
occJhsional grain of ((uartz witli its corrosion-border of granular 
angito and crystals of oligoclase and orthoclase full of secondary 
glass-inclusions. Tliesii arc evidently xenocrysts picked uj) lU'ior 
to tlui intrusion of tin*. l)asalt. The lower “ liasalt ” is very different. 
It is a dull-gny rocdc slipwing to the eye rather numerous grains 
ot (|iiarl/, as wi‘11 as scattered felspars of dead-white coloui*. 
''flic specific gravity is only 2*(?9. A thin slice sliov/s that xeno¬ 
crysts arc ])r(*sent in abundance, and also that the genei'al mass of 
the roek has been considerably modified in the sense of acidifica¬ 
tion [G732]. The fidspar xenocrysts, including both orthockise 
and oligoclase, arc as usual crowded with secondary glass-cavities 
exce]>t in llieir central jiarts (Fig. 47, F), and the quartz-grains 
are rounded and have a corrosion-border of granular augite,^now 
replaci'd by calcite and chlorite. This last feature, so characteristic 
of foreign quartz-grains in a basic rock, is not seen in the altered 
xenoliths, when^ acidificalion has proceeded fartheu*, and the quartz 
was more nearly in chemical equilibrium with its environment. 
The normal micro-structure of the basalt gimmd-mass is, as 
invariably observed in like circumstances, quite lost, and a note¬ 
worthy jiro^iortion of interstitial quartz is juTsent, ajiart from the 
micrttscopic druses of quartz and calcite which we have renwked 
in other examples. It is evident tlieil thsfi. at the locality studied, 
viz. Crc'ag iihriste.not only the basalt xenoliths, but In somewhat 
less degree the 1/asalt in iilact*. beneath, has been acidified by the 
later magma intruded in juxta])()sition with it. This we have 
already observed in the case of Bheinn a’ Chairn; Imt in the 
present instance the modification of the iHiderlying basalt lias 
gone farther, for tlio rock has not only been impregnated with the 
acid magma, but has also, like the xenoliths, had xcuiociysts of 
quartz and alliali-felspars introduced into it ini the same time. 
This can scarcely be doubted on comparing th^^ lower with the 
upper basalt, where such xenocrysts are much fewer; and the 
proof would be complete if we could assume, what is probably the 
case, that the upper and lower basalts represent not a double sill but 
a single one, which, while still-scarcety consolidated in its interior, 
was eviscerated by the acid intrusion. We have hitherto left 
this question open; but‘facts to be detailed below, especially the 
phenomena at Rudh’ an Eireannaicli, show that in some at least of 
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our composite sills the suppositi6n here "made is the only one 
admissible. 

We may conveniently distinguish the two orders of add xeno- 
crysts already recognised in our basic rocks by using the term 
antecedent fo r those acquired prior to the intrusion, and conse( 2 uent fo r 
those forced upon the rock posterior to its intrusion; and i like 
distinction m^y be made in respect of the partial ncidification of 
the general mass of this rock. In the mafscoite described in a 
former chapter the peculiarities observed were mainly of the ante¬ 
cedent order, though at some of the junctions consequent effects of 
the same general kind were to be verified. In t|je upper basalt at 
Creag Bhriste, and in the other rocks described which have not 
))cen directly afiected hy the Subsequent intrusions of grano- 
phyre, we liave only antecedent xenoerj^sts sparsely distributed and 
no demonstrable acidification of the ground-mass. In the xenoliths 
dciscribed at Cam Dearg we had consequent acidification of the 
ground-mass only, and in those at Beinn a Ciiairn consequent 
xcnocrysts in addition. In the lower basj<lt at Creag Bhriste, and 
still more in the xenoliths, we have consequent acidification in an 
advanced degree with consequeifb xenocrysts in abundance, and 
these prevent the verification of any like eliects of an antecedent 
order. • As already remarked, the mutual relations of the two rock- 
types involved become more complicated as we proceed nortliward, 
and we shall see that they are most complicated of all in the 
Riidh' an Eireannaich occurrence. Comparing the several composite 
sills *vith one Another, ^ve may conclude tha^ the variable factor 
determining these petrographical peculiarities was the interval 
between the intrusions of the basic and acid members. On the 
other hand, tlie chief variable factor determining the Jbodily 
destruction of the basalt by the acid magma was the relative volume 
of the lattei', a*5lawing in the case of tlie dykes for prolonged 
flow. 

Th® xenoliths of basic in acid rock at Creag Bhriste introduce us 
to a turtlior complication in the curious mutual relations of^hese 
rocks [0733]. Hero giT)und-mass has undergone a notably 
greater degr^ of acidification than in the basalt ^ill below. Inter* 
stitial quartz is abundant, and the felspar, judged by its extinction- 
angles, seems to be andesine rather than labradorite. Concurrently 
witli these changes the ophitic structure as usual, lost, and the 
ferro-magnesia7i minoi'al becomes idiomorphic. Its forms point to 
hornblende, but it is completely chlovitised. The xenolitl^s enclose 
the usual xenocrysts derived from the acid rock, their abundance 
showing that they»are mainly of the consequent kind- It is evident 
that, by the tinjo that the acidification of the grofind-mass was 
completed to the degree observed, these xenocrysts must have found 
themselves in a medium not differing greatly from an acid r(5ck- 
magma. It is to be expected therefore that corrosive action upon 
the xenocrysts had ceased before this point was reached, and it is 
conceivable even that an opposite tendency had been set up. These 
suppositions are borne out by the facts. • Th^ numerous quartz- 
gra ms hav_e j 2 fien eatei^intq hig^ilyri^e^u^sll^^ 
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no cQrro gion-bQrde r of gran uldr jiugite, (Fig. 47, L), Either this 
has never been formed or, what is much more probable, it has been 
absorbed at a later stage of the progressive acidification. The 
xenocrysts of alkali-felspars have rounded outlines and are crowded 
throughout most of their ‘extent with the usual secondary 
inchisions, but each^has^a nanw border ofsimilai* felspar substaxxce 
which is quite clear. This border is sharply defined against the 
fTU'bid mass of the crystal, but rather ragged in places ag^jinst the 
surrounding matrix; and we interpret it as a now growth,added at 
a late_stage, when the xenolith had become sufficiently rich in 
silica and allcalies^to secrete alkali-felspars. 

Another feature of these xenoliths of greatly modified basalt is 
that they enclose smaller basalt xenoliths which have undergone no 
sudi modification. These xenolijihs within xenoliths do not exceed 
a fraction of an inch in length, and have the shape of fragments, 
though somewhat rouiidefl at the angles. They are of rather fine 
textui'e, and havp been partly metamorphosed, either by the basalt 
which caught them up or subsequently by the acid intrusion, the 
chief new mineral product being brown mica. These little chips 
cannot be derived from the couiitry rock, which is Jurassic shales. 
They probably represent the marginal j)ai:t of the. basalt^sill-itself, 
as rather rapidly consolidated in contact with the shales}' subse¬ 
quently broken up, and enclosed in the still fluid basalt magma. 
Whatever their origin, they were clearly solid when caught up by 
the basalt of the sill, and have not been fused either then or since. 
The fact tliat they have not, like the basalt enclosing tlieniy been 
permeated by the acid magma, enforces this conclusion. If the 
enclosing basalt, now itself in the form of xenoliths, had been fused 
by heat of the acid magma, the little chips would have been 
fused and permeated in common with it. l^his i s one aragng other 
consi.derations whick^gQ.±o ,show that, where the'oasalt of the sill^s 
^and of the xenoliths) has been thus permeated and acidified, it is 
merely because, in those places, it had not yet completely coMSolid- 
ateckwhen the acid magma invaded it. 

This last conclusion accords with other features which indicate 
that, where these peculiar phenomena are found in triple composite 
sills, the acid member has not l)een thrust in between the two 
members of a double basic sill, but has found its way along the 
middle of a single basic sill, the central zone of which was still in 
a partially fluid or potentially fluid condition. Quite apart fnmi 
the petrggvaphical evidence this alternative is inherently the more 
probable. Double basic sills are indeed frequent in some parts of 
Skye, but not, in this district; and the hypotK3sis that a number 
of double sills have been intruded'in this belt of country at various 
horizons, the two meuibers being in each case of nearly equal 
thickness, and not more than two being intruded in any instance, 
is an unnatural ®ne. 

That the sypjmetrical triple arrangement is due to the eviscera¬ 
tion of a basic sill by a slightly later intrusion of acid magma 
along the same channel admits of no reasonable doubt in the case 
the composite sill next to be discussed, that of BvdN an 
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Eireannaichy forming the weste rn horstjo LBroadford B ay. This m 
not only the most easily accessible of the group, but also in some 
respects the most remarkable. The intimate association of the two 
component rock-types is here exhibited in its most extreme phase, 
the effect being that of a gradual tt*ansition from*one type to the 
other affecting almost the whole thickness. In other word^, the 
interval betwei^n the two intrusions was in this casetthe briefest of 
all, and^the basic sill must have been still pra6tically fluid through¬ 
out almost the whole of its thickness when the acid magma was 
intrudedinto it. There is another respect in which this composite 
sill differs from the others. The acid member is^not in this case a 
granophyre or quartz-porphry, but a felsite of a less common type, 
poorer in silica but richer in alkalies. 

As approached from Broadford the sill is first seen in a small 
cliff, some 20 feet high, a little before the headland is reached, and 
the upper surface of the sill itself forms tlie top of the cliff for a 
short distance (Fig. 48). It is more oonvcnientjy studied a little 
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Fio. 48,—Section of composite sill in the Lias at Rudh’ an Eireannaich, 
Broadford Bay. *• 

A, a fault; ^ts fissure occupied by a double basalt dyke. 

B, a small fault. 

C, escarpment running out to sea eastward, and forming the actual 
lu^dland. 

» and E, thin sills, ft and 1 ft respectively, referred to below. 

farther nortl^ beyond a small fault, where it forms a small escarp^ 
ment running out eastward into the sea (C in tfte, section). Here 
again the upper surface is exposed as a dip-slope, but its inclina¬ 
tion soon carries it out of sight. The total thickness of the sill is 
14] feet. Of this we may reckon perhaps 2 feet to the upper 
basalt and .about 2] feet to the lower, leaving nearly 10] feet for 
the middle member. These measurements, however, “have no 
accurate meaning^for divisional lines of aii}’- true significance can 
scarcely be said to exist between the several members. In the 
field an observe? will readily set down the rock forming the 
summit and that forming the base as basalts and the middle part 
as a felsitic rock, but the dark colour of the one parses so insensibly 
into the light grey of the pther that no precise separation is 
possible. Microscopic evidence only serves to confirm this conclu¬ 
sion, and specific gravity determinations |[in default of chemical 
analyses) give a general indication of the gradual nature of the 
transition (see Fig. 49). To speak more accurately, there are a 
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(few incjjes of rock at the top and a similar thickness near the 
bottom which may be taken as representing the original basalt as 
intruded, these being presumably the portions which had become 
effectively solid before the more acid magma was forced in. In the 
middle part of tJie felsite thei’e is a thickness of about 3 feet in 
which no appreciable variation of composition is to be detected, 
though we cannot safely assume that even this represents 
accurately the felsite'magma. All the rest is to be rog«vded as 
hybrid rock of variable com])Osition, due to the admixture in 
different proportions of the basaltic and felsitic magmas, both 
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Fia. 49.—Enlarged section of composite sill of Rndh’ an Eireannaich, taken 
at the low escarpment on the shore, tlie eastward continuation of C in 
the preceding figure. • 

The numbers indicate the specific gravities of^specimens from differont 
parts of the section* 

effectively fluid^at the same time. The specific ^gravities given in 
Fig. 4-9 sho^^^ that the varieties are regularly arranged, the rock 
becoming denser by degrees, both upward and downward, from the 
felsite to the basalt. The variation is more gradual towards the 
felsite, which was presumably the more fluid of the two magmas, 
and becomes mgre rapid towards the basalt. The exposed upper 
surface of basalt forming the roof of the sill is fine-textured, and 
has a rough, wrinkled, *nd broken aspect. The lower surface is 
not 80 well exhibited, and is less regular, but in places it shows a 
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narrow selvage of quite .compact*texture.» The middle portion* of 
the sill has a well marked rudely columnar jointing, and the joints 
often pass upward and downward into the basalt, indidating that ^ 
the whole thickness has cooled in common. 

The basalt, taken where it is not perceptibly affected by the later 
intrusion of felsite, is a dark fine-grained rock of specific gravity 
2*79 to 2*^2 in several specimens. It enclosos little felspars, 
usua^y not more than -J- inch in length J and, as usual in these 
rocks, we can distinguish among them dull white crystals of 
squarisli shape and fresh glassy-looking crystals of more slender 
tabular habit. The former are xenocrysts of alkali-felspaf, 
belonging of course to the “ antecedent ” category, while the 
latter are the labradorite phehocrysts indigenous in the rock. 
Thin slices show that the basalt differs in no essential respeciffrom 
those of the other composite sills, the abundant augite having in 
this case the “ granulitic ” habit. Only in the xenocrysts do we 
find a difference. These are all of alkali-felsjjar, with the usual 
corrosion-effects (Fig. 47, M), quartz-grains being wholly wanting. 
This is to be correlated with the absence of quartz-phenocrysts in 
the felsite ; and we have here 'a strong confirmation of what we 
have already inferred, that the antecedent as well as the consequent 
xenocrysts in the basalts of these composite sills have been derived 
in each case from the immediately asgogiated ztciS rock. 

The felsite is, in the purest specimens, a dull, compact-looking 
rock of pale grey to bluish white colour, with a specific gravity 
2'5§ or 2-60. -There are dull white felspar crystals up to ^ inch or 
more in diameter, and a little pyrites is sometimes seen. The 
rock is not so fresh as the basalt, and thin slices are obscured by 
secondary calcite [6727, etc.]. The felspar phenocryslai are so 
much altered that their true nature is not easily made out. Some 
of them show ftne twin-striation, with the nearly straight extinction 
of oligoclase. Others show no definite twinning except on the 
Carlsbad law, but there is often a patchy appearance suggestive of 
a ci’yptoperthitic intergrowth. Associated in clusters with the 
felspar are yellowish* psoudomorphs which probably represent 
augite, and a little of this mineral is seen in some olf* the slides. 
There are also occasional small cubes of pyrites and prisms of 
apatite. The ground-mass is composed essentially of little felspar 
crystals giving imperfect rectangular sections ‘004 to *007 inch in 
length. They may be either simple or twinned, but all give nearly 
straight extinction. There is usually a certain amount of inter¬ 
stitial quartz, but this is wanting or almost wanting in the freshest 
specimens, and ^ perhaps wholly of secondary origin. The rock, 
then, consists essentially of ’alkali-felspars, or fdlspars rich in 
alkalies, with liftle or no quartz. It probably falls into the cerato- 
phyre division, though on this point chemical evidence is to be 
desired, and it approaches in many respects the boatoiite type. 
We shall have to notice certain rocks of somewhat,similar characters 
among the minor acid intrusions of simple habit, where again they 
are of exceptional occurrence. # 

The hybrid pocks produced by admixture of the basalt and felsite 
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ejthibit, we have saii, a widfe range of variation, with fairly 
regular gradation. Specimens taken at about a foot from the top 
of the whole sill are dark grey rocks with specific gravity 2*74 to 
2*72. To the eye they are very like the normal basalt, though less, 
dark in colour^ ,The xenocrysts are rather larger, ranging up to 
^ inch in diameter. They are also more numerous, preponderating 
very decidedly ^over the labradorite phenocrysts, jyid we must 
suppose them to be in part of “ consequent derivation. In thin 
slices the ground-mass has at first glance a sufficient resemolanoe 
to that of the normal basalt, except that the augite, now mostly 
tlecayed, has evidently been less abundant. On further examination 
we find that the little felspars, which are the principal element, are 
not, as before, labradorite. They give much lower extinction- 
angles, and may be set down as in the main oligoclase-andesine or 
one of the more basic kinds of oligoclase. We see then that this 
rock is of anomalous composition, being clearly much richer in 
silica and soda thc^n any true basalt. A specimen from a corre¬ 
sponding situation near the base of the sill shows closely similar 
characters, the diminution in the amount of augite (here better 
preserved) and the relatively acid nature of the felspars of the 
ground-mass being well shown. Small flakes of brown mica are 
sparingly distributed, their formation being connected doubtless 
with an accession of potash to the l)asalt. There are little 
sharply defined patches of fine texture, doubtless xenoliths of the 
first consolidated basalt at the actual base. 

Somewhat farther from the base—between 3 and 4 feet— 
the specific gravity has fallen to 2*70 or less, the rock has little of 
the appearance of a basalt, either in hand-specimens or under the 
micros^pe. The colour has become paler, the general mass duller 
of aspect, and the visible crystals of felspar perhaps rather more 
abundant. Among these latter the glassy-looking labradorites are 
no longer to be recognised. A thin slice [6729] shows that they 
still occur, but they are corroded and turbid like the alkali-feigpare. 
It appears that the phenocrysts proper to the basalt, as well a^ those 
proper to the felsite, reacted with the hybrid magma of inter- 
n;ediate composition. The little felspars of the ground-mass 
probably include both oligoclase and orthoclase: they give sensibly 
straight extinction, and twinning is with difficulty detected. 
There is quartz present, but it is not possible to decide to what 
extent it is of secondary origin. The augitQ granules have been 
replaced by calcite, etc., but this mineral has certainly not been 
very abundant. Little granules of magnetite are fairly plentiful, 
and there are larger grains and crystals of pyrites, visible in the 
hand-speciraehs. Rock comparable with this also occupies a 
corresponding position relative to the other (upper) surface of the 
sill.* 

We see that K)cks which stand midway, in a general petro- 
graphical sense, .between the basalt and the felsite are reached at 
2 or 3 feet from the contacts. The transition from these to the 
felsite of the middle part of the sill is less rapid. The magnetite 
granules and augite of the ground-mass gradually disappear. The 
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enclosed cryst als o f labradorite are quickly lost, and it appears that 
crystals of a basic felspar in an alkaline felspathic magma are more 
energetically attacked than crystals of alkali-felspar In a basic ^ 
magma. As we pass to rocks more nearly approxiipating to the 
normal felsite, the enclosed crystals of alkalirfelspar must be 
regarded as phenocrysts rather than xenocrysts. They show less 
rounding of.their angles, and begin to occur in clusters. They are 
still fery turbid, but this is due now to chemical decomposition, 
apparently the production of finely disseminated white mica. 
The coming in of the scattered augite phenocrysts, or of pseudo- 
morphs representing them, completes the transition to the felsite 
as described above. 

The steady gradation indicated by the specific gravities shown in 
Fig. 49 shows few irregularities. The most considerable exception 
to the rule is only in appearance an irregularity. The rock of 
intermediate composition and specific gravity 2*70, which occurs at 
the actual base in this section, belongs in realii;y to a separate thin 
sill. This becomes evident a short distance away, where a bed of 
calcareous sandstone intervenes between this thin sill ainl the main 
one above. It is probable, hov'fever, that the small lower sill is not 
in origin quite independent of the other, and the same may be pre¬ 
dicated of two other thin sills at horizons a little above the main 
one, shown at D and E in the section in Fig. 48. These show in 
the field no bilateral symmetry or other evident complexity of 
structure; but closer examination I’eveals some anomalous characters 
which are highly suggestive. Specimens from the uppermost sill 
(E), which is only one foot thick, show a dark close-grained rock 
enclosing little felspars about i- inch in length. Of these some are 
fresh and of tabular habit, while others are dull and o£ squarer 
shape, corresponding respectively with the phenocrysts of labra¬ 
dorite and xeifocrysts of alkali-felspar described in the marginal 
parts of the composite sill. Moreover the rock of this thin sill is 
itsejf heterogeneous, though without regular arrangement so far as 
we have observed. Two specimens, taken only a short distance 
apart and certainly belonging to a single intrusive body, give 
specific gravities 2*83 and 2*72. * • 

A comparison of these two specimens in thin slices gives 
interesting results. Both contain xenocrysts of the kind observed 
in the larger sill, chiefly of striated oligoalase and always showing 
an advanced stage pf corrosion (see Plate XXL, Fig. 4). Apart 
from these, the former specimen [9370] cofisists of little crystals 
of labradorite, *03 to *06 inch long, granules of augite, and 
abundant browi\ glass. A higher magnificatioi\ shows that this 
glass is crowded with very Slender felspar fibreS, and encloses 
numerous Iittl4 rods of magnetite. This rock then may fairly be 
regarded as the partially vitreous ^representative of that which 
forms the marginal zones of the neighbouring composite sill. The 
other specimen [9371] is somewhat richer in brown glass of the 
same characters as before; but this is not sufficient to account for 
its much lower density, and examination shows that it is of 
decidedly less basic composition than the former rock. Augite 
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granules ^are no longer present, *and the little felspars give low 
extinction-angles, most of them apparently being near oligoclase in 
composition. It seems then that this is the glassy representative, 
not of the unmixed basalt, but of one of the hybrid varieties met 
with in the composite sill. ^ 

Tt^‘large ly vitreous nature^ of these roc ks must be attributed to 
the^smallmmSisions of tlie intruded body and the consequent rapid 
cooling of the magma*. This, on reflection, is a point o^ con¬ 
siderable interest; for we are forced to the conclusion that in this 
case the admixture of which we have such clear evidence was 
already effected when the magma was intruded into its present 
situation, and forthwith began to cool: in other words, that the 
pai'tial intermingling of the basaltib and felsitic magmas took place 
eithet in the channel of uprise or in some deeper-seated reservoir. 
T he absen c e; of a ny symmetrical airangement of the different 
varie ties of rock in the sill points to the same conclusion. The 
conception of"a locql magma-basin or reservoir, in which the basalt- 
and felsite- magmas have ^coexisted in a fluid state,' has already 
been foreshadowed by the unfailing occurrence of “antecedent” 
xenocrysts in the composite sills of this group. A like hypothesis 
seems to be necessitated by the peculiar characters of the marscoite 
as described in a former chapter; and we shall be brought tOi con¬ 
template it again, bn a larger scale, in discussing the xenocrysts in 
the basic dykes of this region. We do not picture all the composite 
sills of the group under discussion as derived from a single 
reservoir. Their distVibution rather suggests that they belong fo a 
number of distinct centres, at each of which the parent magmas 
underwent a like sei'ies of processes; and the unique nature of the 
felsite o^i^Eudlx’ an Eii'eannaich decidedly supports this view. 

If in these symmetrical composite sills the basic and acid 
magmas have risen through the same fissures and ^spread along the 
same bedding-planes, the one closely following the other, it is 
difficult to resist the conviction that they not only came from a 
commop reservoir, but were intimately related in origin. They 
may have been, in Broggerb phrase, oomfi^emo ntary products of 
jdifferentiatioh, and ^ a ceiiain rough propo rtion between the two 
jrocks in the several occurrences is consistent wIthT;his hypothesis. 
The propo rtion is not a strict for in the largest composite sills 
the acid rock greatly outweighs the basic; but it is nevertheless 
very noticeable that the thicker basic sheets arp always associated 
with the tlycker acid dhes and the thinner with the thinner. The 
propoition would doubtless become more evident, and might 
perhaps be precisely realised, if we could restore those portions of 
the basic sills \Vhich have been destroyed by the acid magma and 
absorbed into it. 

The several composite sills«of this group, taken in order from* 
Suishnish to Broadford, illustrate, as we have pointed out, suc¬ 
cessive advances in the intimacy of relationship and the degree of 
intermingling of the associated rock-types. In this view, the small 
subsidiary sills at Budh’ an Eireannaich present almost the extreme 
type. The actual final term of the series, which may perhaps be 
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represented in small silts and dyl^es not Specially examii[)ed, wcfhld 
be a complete admixture resulting in a homogeneous rock of 
medium acidity. It is to be expected that a rock resulting from^ 
such complete admixture, even if all xenocrysts .were entirely 
absorbed, would still present petrographical •peculiarities dis¬ 
tinguishing it from, e.g,, a normal andesite. 

it is proper to make some remarks of a general 
kindji which will apply not only to the composite sills and dykes, 
but to the mixed rocks already described in Chapter XL and to 
other instances to be noticed later. We consider that all these 
hjbnd rocks are essentially abnomal in composition^ and do not find 
any place in a classificatory system of normal igneous rocks. The 
processes, whatever be their nature, by which basic, intermediate, 
and acid rocks of ordinary types are evolved or differentiateif from 
a common stock-magma are processes of a complex and subtlel 
kind, and are not reversible by so cr ude a means as the mixture off 
two different rock-types. A rock of mean siiica-percentage pro-' 
duced by the mixture of an acid with a basic rock will not have the 
chemical or mineralogical composition of any normal intermediate 
rock-type. For this reason it* would be misleading to apply to 
such a mixed rock the name of any recognised normal type or 
family, such as tonalite, quartz-diorite, dacite, andesite, and the* 
like; and we have accordingly spoken of such rocks as partially 
acidified gabbros, dolerites,and basalts or partially basified granites, 
granophyres, and felsites. For one rock^ which appeared in 
numerous occurrences with the same peculiar characters, we have 
used a special name (marscoite) ; but this was done solely for con¬ 
venience of description, and in general the variability of the rocks 
is such that no definite types can be profitably recognised* 

That an abnormal chemical composition is to be expected in a 
hybrid rock follows from general considerations, and a brief state¬ 
ment of the argument will be sufficient in this place.* The 
general laws which control the variation in composition of igneous 
rocks, though in the present state of knowledge empirical, are 
sufficiently well known. ' The variations in particular natural 
series of rt)cks have been studied, and ai'e convenienlly expressed 
in graphic form by a diagram in which absciSsm represent the 
silica-percentages of the several members of the seiies and ordin¬ 
ates the coiTesponding percentages of^the other oxides. For 
igneous rocks in general the variations in composition have of 
course a wider range, but certain broad principles stilLhold. The 
Ipnagnesia. for instance, falls off as the silica increases; but it does 
|not fall off at ajteady rate: it^ diminishes first rather rapidly and 
jafterward slowly. Its variation may thus be illustrated diagram- 
jmatically by a curve which is concave upward (Fig. 50). Lime 
behaves differently, and its curve* of variation will be dbnvex 
upward (Fig. 51). It is easy to deduce that admixture of a basic 
and an acid rock will in general be richer in magnesia and poorer 

* For a fuller discussion of this part of the g^uestion, see Hai’ker, Igneous 
Book-Series and Mixed Igneous Rwks, tTiwm. of OeoL, vol. viii., pp. 
389 - 399 : 1900 . 
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in lime than a normal igneous rock of like silica-percentage. If 
such differences, viz. a relative excess in some constituents and 
, deficiency * in othei’s, n ags certain li mits, they must affect the 
mineralogical, constitutions t^e r^ufting rock: thus an undue 
richness in magiresia and poverty in lime may determine the 
formation of a hornblende instead of an augite. Such considera¬ 
tions seem to thit)w some light on some of the peculialities of the 
rocks described above. ' 

I The api)lication of the above argument must, however, be limited 
Iby what is in some measure a cou ntervailing ^ngideration. We 
have so far regarded admixture as a simple process, and tacitly 
assumed that a hybrid rock derived from the two normal types 
A and B can be represented, in respect of chemical composition, 
by subh a formula as 7n A + nBj where m and 7i are the propor¬ 



tion of magnesia, PpP^ Here 
PM a»l PiMi represent tlie 
percentages of magnesia in a 
basic and an acid rock ; pbn, 
that in a hyi)rid rock formed 
by the admixture of the two ; 
and pm, that in a normal 
rock Jiaving the same silica- 
percentage as the hybrid. 
The latter Kas thus an excess 
of magnesia. ^ * 
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Fiu. 51.—Ideal curve of variation 
of lime. The diagram is lettered 
to correspond with the preceding, 
lime being understood instead of 
magnesia. It fh seen that the 
hybrid rock has a deficiency of 
lime as compared with the 
natural rock of the same jtilica- 
percentage. 


tions in which the two parent rocks are mingled. In fact, however, 
this is not the case, the process of admixture being complicated by 
• difTnflion . We have seen in Chapter XI. that'the composition of 
the granophyre modified by gabbro debris on Marsco does not 
correspond with a simple formula of the kind suggested; and both 
in that chapter i and the present ^one we have'seen abundant 
evidence that ^ifiiision has proceeded more or less freely, even in 
some cases where the sharp boundary between the two rocks 
involved has not been obliterated. If, as is generally supposed, 
the origin of diverse rock-types among normal igneous rocks is in 
great part dependent upon diffusion, ^is consideration may go to 
modify in some degree the argument advanced above concerning 
the necessarily abnormal fcomposition of hybrid rocks; but it is at 
most a mitigating factor. 
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Of the triple composite sills not yet paAicularly descri];>ed, only 
one calls for any special notice. We may remark that the intimacy 
of association between the different members, which feached a 
climax in the basalt-felsite sill of Rndh* an Eireani\aich, is dis¬ 
played in a high, though less Extreme, degree in the other 
northerly examples, which have the more usual basalt-grandphyre 
combinationji At Camas na Geadaig in Scalpay the central acid 
memtejr is sharply delimited against the upper basalt, but seems, 
to the eye at least, to shade insensibly into the lower one. At 
AlU an ^U8ithean^ near Sligachan, the boundaries are in most 
places fairly distinct, though of highly irregular form, but this has 
not prevented a remarkable degree of intermingling between the 
two rocks. This occurrence desSrves some brief notice. It differs 
from most of the others in its decidedly laccolitic developmeniT, the 
granophyre forming a lenticular mass in the interior of a basalt 
sill {see section, Fig. 44), This is susceptible of simple explana¬ 
tion. The basalt sill, prior to the intrusion of the granophyre, was 
swollen in tliis place to an unusual thickness, and its interior 
portion was here partly fluid when in other places the sill was 
consolidated throughout. Here the acid magma consequently 
found easy access, and entered into reactions with the imperfectly 
conscflidated basalt. There was here, however, some peculiarity in « 
the conditions attending the consolidation of the basalt, which 
enabled the process to begin in the central zone as well as at the 
margins, and an inconstant sheet of the rock, usually not more 
than 3 feet thick, was thus enclosed in the heart of the granophyre, 
which found its way both above and below. It is certain that 
some part of this middle basalt was actually solid when the acid 
magma came in; for, although most of the deeply corrodgd sheet 
is in a greatly modified state, a part is quite normal. It is a dark 
grey ci'yetalliiie basalt of specific gravity 2*85, enclosing only 
scattered xenocrysts, which clearly are of the “antecedent” kind 
never absent from this type of rock. As might be anticipated, its 
texture is not so fine as in other basalts of this group. ^ 

Such portions of the tipper and lower basalts as can be considered 
normal rocRs do not differ, except by their finer texture, from the 
specimen just noticed. The normal granophyre is a beautiful 
sphenilitic rock, but in most places deeply weathered. It does not 
contain quartz phenociysts of any visible size, and this explains the 
general absence (to -the eye at least) of quartz-grains among the 
xenocrysts, whether antecedent or consequent, in the bi^alts. On 
the line of our section there is not much basic rock of normal 
character seen iif the valley of Allt an ’t-Sithean itself, the rock 
which does dutj^as basalt being mostly acidified in 'greater or less 
degree. An average example of the lower “basalt ” at this place 
has a specific gravity only 2*63. It is of rather light grey celour, 
and contains fairly abundant dull white felspars,*^- to \ inch, some 
of which are probably “ consequent ” xenocrysts. It encloses little 
patches, either angular or rounded, of finer texture and evidently of 
more normal basic composition, and in these the felspars are 
smaller and less numerous. They are presumably pieces of the 
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finst-consolidated margiifal zone of the basalt, subsequently broken 
up, and xenoliths of this kind are very common in this sill. The 
“ granophyre ” near all its contacts with the “ basalt ” encloses very 
numerous partially digested xenoliths of that rock, which have the 
appearance being much acidified. In the same places the acid 
I’ock itself is considerably modified in the opposite sense, and, as 
usual in such ca«es, has lost its spherulitic structure, r 

As we have remarked, the boundary between “ basalt^’ and 
“ granophyre,” though highly irregular, is in genex'al not obliterated. 
Tfore has, however, been free difiusion across the boundary in both 
directions, and it is not difiicult to select specimens from the 
“ basalt ” side of the line which are evidently more acid than some 
specimens from the “ granophyi^e ” side. In the absence of 
chemical tests, this is sufficiently proved by specific gravity deter¬ 
minations. Thus a specimen of quite pale grey colour representing 
the middle “basalt” in a greatly modified condition gives only 
2*577, while a neighbouring “granophyre” (containing, however, 
some small xenoliths) gives 2*656. 

In conclusion we may notice briefly the large composite dyke, 
probably connected with this sill, wliich is exposed not far to the 
noith. It has a maximum width of nearly 150 feet, and, excepting 
a narrow border on each side, is of granophyre. It coiltains 
felspars with rourifled angles and little round grains of quartz. All 
these ai*e the nuclei of spherulites, and other spherulites make up 
the rest of the rock. It is conspicuously drusy; but, as usual, the 
sum total of the vacant spaces which go to produce this appearance 
is in reality quite small. Specific gravity determinations taken on 
a specimen, first in bulk and then in powder, difler by less than 
*01, anc\,the druses certainly make up less than one part in 200 of 
the total volume. A fresher rock, with no lining of secondary 
products in the druses, would give a rather higher proportion. 

The much shirnnken width of the bordering basalts is in agree¬ 
ment with M'hat is elsewhere observed in the dykes of this group, 
as compared with the sills. Equally to be anticipated is the 
greatly modified character of such bayalt 'as remains, no pai't of 
which has Sscaped,being impregnated by the acid iliagma. A 
specimen selected'to represent the least altered rock has a specific 
gravity only 2*59, and contains conspicuous xenocrysts of felspar. 
This rock is definitely dk/ided from the granophyre, but in other 
places it is not possible to draw any sharp line.-' Both the “ basalt ” 
and the edge of the ‘ granophyre adjoining it enclose abundant 
xenoliths of a dark fine-textured rock, up to 2 or 3 inches in length 
in some places. ^^These never contain xenocrysts, or indeed any 
visible crystals, and they often show but little rpunding of their 
angles- They are probably derived from the basalt lavas which the 
dyke intersects, <> 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Basic Sills : The Great Group. 

Among the intinisive rocks occurring outside the mountain district, 
by far the most important are those which form the very numerous 
sills of generally basic compositign (dolerite, basalt, etc.) intercalated 
among the basaltic lavas and subjacent strata. ^ 

The intrusive nature of the sheets of “ trap ” intercalated among 
the Secondary strata in the northern part of Skye was clearly 
recognised by Macculloch. So long ago as 1819 he illustrated by 
admirable diagrams,* which have often been reproduced, how these 
sheets, while preserving for long distances a close parallelism with 
the bedding and a very uniform thickness, sometimes break 
abruptly across to a new horizon, or divide into two or three 
thinner sheets separated by sedimentary beds; how in places the 
sheets thicken out, and irregularly cut out and truncate the strata,* 
portions of which, bent and broken, have become entangled in the 
igneous rock; and how veins or small offshoots are sometimes 
given off fron\ the sheets, traversing the overlying as well as the 
underlying strata. It is remai'kable that, notwithstanding these 
decisive proofs of intrusion, the sheets of basic rock continued to 
be generally regarded as true lava-flows and therefore of the same 
Oolitic age as the strata with which they are associated. Even 
after the true^age of the great series of basalts above had been 
determined by botanical evidence, eminent geologists held that in 
this district of Trotternish occur volcanic rocks of two distinct 
age*a, Jurassic and Tertiary. 

The intrusive nature and Tertiary age of the basic silte in the 
Jurassic are now generafly conceded, and indeed,admit of no 
dispute. \Vhat geologists have not yet fully ^recognised is that 
such sills occur in enormous profusion, and attain individually and 
collectively a great thickness, among the overlying bedded lavas; 
that throughout the basaltic plateaux, which make up two-thirds 
of the area of Skyd, these intrusive sills determine almost all the 
salient features, and indeed are the cause of the plateau form itself 
(see Fig. 79, below). The proofs of the intrusive habit of a basic 
sill are, in the*nature of the case, less obvious ,when it occurs 
among basaltsifchan when it is intercalated in a group of shales and 
sandstones, but upon examination the evidence is equally con¬ 
vincing. Notwithstanding the surprisingly regular disposition of 
the sills along defined horizons in the series, occasional transgres¬ 
sions are to be verified ; an^, what is an even more striking proof 
of intrusion, the sills are observed here and there to intersect some 

* Descnption of the Western Islands of ScotlaTuif voL iii., FI* XVII. 
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of the earlier basic dyke‘s. Petrographically the resemblance of 
the sills in the basalt group to those among the Jurassic strata is 
as evident'as their difference from the undoubted lava-flows among 
which they oqcur; while a study of their micro-structure shows 
that they hava almost invariably something of that ophitic char¬ 
acter whicli is much less common in the lavas. The existence of 
numerous intruswe sills in the basaltic group having once been 
recognised, it is found that they have, as a group, definite 
characteristics, which enable us to identify and map them with 
perfect confidence even^when, as is usually the case, the field- 
observations afibrd ,no ocular demonstration of their intrusive 
nature. 

It is not to be understood that airthe sill-formed basic intrusions 
in Skye belong to a single group referable to one epoch. We shall 
indeed make some remarks in the next chapter on certain smaller 
groups of sills, in addition to those, closely associated with acid 
rocks, which we hav^ already described; and it is also worthy of 
mention in passing that some of the basic dykes occasionally 
assume for some distance the habit of sills. We are at present 
concerned, however, with the vast' majority of basic sills in the 
island, which do in fact constitute one natural group of intrusions, 
<ind will be spoken of for the sake of clearness as the ‘'great gtoxbp 
o/tasic si'ZZs ” or of‘dolerite sills. It is these rocks that play so 
important a part in the constitution of the basaltic plateaux, 
besides occurring in force, as noted above, in the underlying 
Jurassic strata as exposed along some portions of tTie coast. « 

The epoch of intrusion of these sills is quite determinate. They 
are later than any volcanic or plutonic rocks in the island, but 
earlier th^n the great majority of the minor intrusions. Their 
injection constitutes therefore the earliest episode of the last of the 
three phases of igneous activity which we have .pointed out as 
recognisable in our area. The intrusioti of so many distinct sills, 
often individually of great volume, was a process which doubtjess 
occupied a prolonged lapse of time. If we could assign to this 
group any of the basic sills which, near Suislinish and elsewhere, 
are closely associated,with acid intrusions, it would appear that the 
earliest of the gredt group of sills were, at ceilain points, over¬ 
lapped in time by the latest of the intrusions belonging to the 
granite and granophyre* group of the Red Hills. We have 
described, however, remarkable circumstances characterising the 
basic members of the composite sills, which lead us to infer for 
them a common origin with the acid rocks with which they are 
associated. We therefore separate them from the r^cks now under 
consideration, and refer them to a somewhat earlifr date. Con¬ 
sidering the composite intrusions as a peculiar group belonging to 
the interval between the plutonic phase and that of the minor 
intrusions, we must*regard the latter phase as beginning with the 
intrusion of the great group of sills. * 

As regards the distr^tion in space of the sills, it is in the first 
place very noticeable that hi Skye they are developed in greatest 
force, both individually and as a group, in the northern part of the 
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island. Over all the plhteau country, lying to the north.and west 
of the central mountains, the sills form every prominent feature; 
but, approaching nearer to the gabbro and granite of the^iountaiu 
tract itself, we find that they thin out and finally disappear (Fig. 
52). This is certainly not due to tlie dying out ©f the group as a 
whole, for beyond the mountain tract the sills reappear ^n the 
Strathaird peninsula and elsewhere. They never •attain, however, 
to th8 south and east of the mountains the massive dimensions 
which they display in the northern and western parts of the island, 
but become rarer as well as smaller, and do not extend into the 
south-eastern part of Skye. It is not easy to, assign exactly the 
limits in this direction of the area affected by the sills; partly 
because the lava-group, in which the sills are elsewhere principally 
developed, has here been removed by erosion; partly because lather 
groups of sills come inr, which cannot always be readily separated in 
the field from the great group. A comparison of the Jurassic 
series of Strath with that of Trottemish, as regards the occurrence 
of intercalated basic sills, is, however, sufficiently conclusive, and 
the greatly diminished thickness as well as the increasing rarity of 
the occurrences leaves no doubt* as to the dying out of the group. 

It is clear from the distribution thus indicated that the sills have 
no close connection with the plutonic focus of central Skye. So* 
far as our information goes, they are probably related to some quite 
distinct focus, either in the north of the island or beyond its limits. 
We might place it conjecturally in the neighbourhood of the Shiant 
Isles, 12 to 1*^ miles north of Skye, where Professor Judd* and 
Sir A. Geikiet have described what appears to be a single sill 
500 feet thick. 

The failure of the sills in the neighbourhood of the moijntains is 
beyond doubt due to the obstacle presented to their spread by the 
ring of metamorphosed basalt lavas. The sill-magma, which easily 
found a way along the divisional planes of the lava-flows outside the 
metamorphosed belt, was arrested Avhen it encountered the toucher 
and more stubborn rocks, devoid of apparent bedding, whi^h fringe 
the plutonic intrusions; and sills are accordingly absent in this 
belt, as wdll as in the gabbro and granite themselves. This,* of 
course, would be sufficient to prove the posteriority of the sills to 
the plutonic intrusions, even were no other evidence available. 
The total absence of the sill rocks amcftig the patches of basalt 
entangled in the gabbro and granite is equally significant. The 
belt of metamorphosed basalts free from sills has usu^illy a width 
of nearly a mile from the main boundary of the gabbro or granite 
(see Tig. 62). • , . . . • . 

With refere^jce to the thickness of the individual sills, we have 
observed none in Skye comparable in magnitude with that 
mentioned above in the Shiant Isles, supposing the 500 feet there 
seen to belong really to a single sill. Many •of the sills in the 
northern and north-western^ parts of Skye, however, attain a thick¬ 
ness of 100 feet, and there are some which exceed 200 feet. Still 

^Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc.^ vol. xxxiv., pp. fe76, 677: 1878. 

t Ibid., vol. lii., pp. 373, 376 : 1896. 
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Fip. 52.—Ske^cJi-niap illustrating the distribution of the basic rills, and also 
of the multijde basic dykes, in relation to the largo plutonic intrusions, 
Sccalc, j inch to a mile. 

(a) The heavy dotted lino indicates the area (embracing the plutonic 
intrusions with a narrow surrounding belt) which is free from sills 
belonging to the great group. The lighter dotted line marks the limit 
(in this^part the eastern limit) of multiple sills. This depends partly 
upon the general attenuation of the group in this direction, but partly 
also upon the progress of erosion, since the multiplijj.sills are developed 
chiefly in tliQ upper portion of the lai^a group. 

(h) Tlio heavy broken line indicates the distributioci of the principal 
multiple basic dykes. They are found within an elongated oval tract, 
about eleven miles long, centring in the great gabbro laccolite and 
having its long axis in the general direction of the dykes themselves. 
This oval tract, however, is divided into two detached areas by the 
plutonic masses. It is not improbable that better ei^sures might 
enable us to join these two areas on the west side of the duillins, but on 
the east side the graniUi has offered an impenetrable resistance (see 
Chap. XVII.). 
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greater thicknesses of sill-rocks are fovftid where two or mere 
large sills come together without any intervening “ country ” rock. 
This is, among the basaltic plateaux, a very frequent occurrence, 
and in this way arise what we shall style for convenience double, 
triple, and multiple sills. The thickest multiple sill verified in the 
area mapped is that with fine columnar jointing which’forms 
Preshal More, near Talisker: here the total thickness shown is^ 
about? 500 feet. • 

The accompanying section (Fig. 53) will illustrate the important 
part which the sills play in the structure of the basaltic moorlands. 
It is taken in a north-easterly direction from the high-road a little 
west of Inver Meadale farm-house, near Struan, and traverses 
Monadh Meadale, one of the hills? to the north-east of Loch Harport. 
Hei'e a total thickness of about 2000 feet is distributed approxi¬ 
mately as follows:— 


Feet. 


Foot. 

326 

Four-fold sill 



Lavas 

65 

200 

Four-fold sill 



(LavasWio S.E.) 

— 

35 

Sill 



Lavas 

50 

115 

Double sill 



Lavas 

65 

140 

Doublo sill 



Lavas 

65 

165 

Double sill 



Lavas 

60 

55 

Sill 



Lavas 

100 

40 

Sill 



Lavas 

120 

30 

Sill 



liavas 

105 

60 

Sill 



Lavas 

176 

50 

Sill 



Twenty sills, 1,205 Tt. • 796 ft, Lavas. 

It is seen that the sills become more numerous as we ascend in 
the succession, and collectively make up -three-fifths of the whole 
thickness. Of the upper half of the section the sills make 
about five-sixths, of the lower half about three-eighths. It 
is also seen in the section that the tendency of the sills to run 
together as doubfei or multiple sills becomes more pronounced as 
we pass upward, and this to6 seems to be very ■ generally true 
throughout the*basalt tract. A section taken farther northward, 
e.g[. at the Quiraing, would probably Jbring out even more strikingly 
the importance of the intrasive sills intercalated Among the basaltic 
lavas, but our detailed survey has not extended into that part of 
the island. 

The persistence and regularity of the sills are very remarkable. 
Whether in the basaltic lavas or in the Jurassic strata, they may 
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otten be traced for long \listance8, maintaining accurately a defined 
horizon/ Among the basalts ft is not uncommon to find two sills 
which have been separated coming together; but this is susceptible 
of two alternative explanations : one of the sills may have broken 
obliquely acfoss the basalt lavafs intervening, or a lava-flow dividing 
the two sills may have died out. Since the several flows of lava 
are as a rule not distinguishable, except in so fay as they are 
separated by sills, no simple criterion is available ; but the# latter 
alternative is probably the usual explanation, and the indications 
go to show that the individual sills have in general a much greater 
lateral extension than the individual lava-flows. 

We shall have to point out in another chapter that the basic 
dykes of our area do not traverse different kinds of rock with equal 
facility, but exhibit very mai'ked preferences. In the nature of the 
case a sill does not usually, like a dyke, encounter different country 
rocks in its progress; hxit when such a case occurs w^e find the 
same reluctance to enter certain kinds of rock. Thus the sills have 
not without difficulty penetrated a mass of volcanic agglomerate 
lying in their path, and may sometimes be seen to die out rapidly 
in such a mass. A good illustratbn of this is seen at the south¬ 
western corner of Camas B4n, near Portree (see Pig. 6, p. 23). We 
have already seen that the sills are completely stopped, not only by 
the peridotites, grhbros, and granites, but also by the basaltic lavas 
metamorphosed in the vicinity of those rocks. 

As regards the manner of intrusion of the sills, it cannot be 
doubted that they wVire fed through dyke-fissures. The difficulty of 
identifying with certainty any of the dykes representing these 
feeders is one to which it is not necessary to attach much 
importance. Apart from an ocular demonstration of the continuity 
of a sill with its dyke-feeder, which could only be expected as a 
i*are accident, there seems to be no means of dis'oriminating the 
feeders of the sills from the feeders of the basalt lava-flows. It 
may be therefore that some of the basic dykes, earlier than the 
majoritj of those in the area, belong to the great group of sillt). It 
is probable, however, that the fissures through which rose the 
m;iterial to form these sills are for the most part situated in that 
portion of Skye lying to the north of the ground as yet surveyed 
in detail. That basic sills may spread laterally to great distances 
from their source is evid/^nt from their extent as actually seen m 
Skye, and is still more, clear in areas where thp confusing element 
of a great number of sills is not present. The Great Whin Sill of 
Teesdale, for example, can be traced over an extent of 80 or 90 
miles; and, if its origin be at Cauldron Snout,#the magma must 
have forced its way laterally for a distance of at least 70 miles. 

We shall have to notice later that the more m^^ssive sills have 
preempted an obstacle to the passage of dykes subsequently injected. 
This would lead ps to anticipate that the higher sills of the great 
group were in general those earlier intr%*ded. That this was the case 
appears from several circumstances, and especially from the fact 
th» laaxiltiple sills become more frequent towards the upper piirt of 
the grdup. A dyke-fissure propagated upward would often be 
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arrested at the lower sutfage of a sill, add the magma forced nip 
through the fissure would then spread laterally, forming a new sill 
immediately below the earlier one. In this way the new^ill wpuld 
at most have to traverse the dyke-feeder or feeders of the earlier 
sill, a much easier matter than pefhetrating the ^ill ‘itself. It is 
also probable that a given fissure has often served for more than one 
intrusion, 80 ,that the feeders would sometimes be piultiple dykes. 

Th» basic sills of this great group, presJenting a very general 
community of petrographical characters, show also considerable 
uniformity as regards habit and appearance in the field. In thick¬ 
ness there is great variation, the single sills ranging from a few 
inches to 200 feet or more. Apart from this, the chief difference 
observable among the sills in the field depends upon the degree of 
development of columnar jointing in the rocks. This character 
may be wholly wanting, or may occur with varying development 
and regularity. Where it is absent, the sills, and especially those 
of moderately large dimensions, v^^'v often shojr a certain platy or 
rudely laminated structure parallel to the upper and lower surfaces 
and most marked in the neighbourhood of those surfaces. This is 
often found also in association* with the columnar jointing. It 
impai'ts a certain quality of fissility to the siU, but is not related to 
anythingin the intimate structure of the rock, and must be regarded , 
as an effect of contraction. • 

Conspicuous columnar jointing in the sills seems to have a well- 
defined geographical distribution in the island. It is very 
prevalent and* often very perfectly developed in the north, but 
gives place, as we pass southward towards the central tractj to a 
rude division into blocks, frequently showing the quasi-horizontal 
platy structure already mentioned. When most clearly ^marked, 
the columns are as a rule at right angles, or nearly so, to the 
surfaces of the* sills, and therefore make only a small angle with 
the vertical, depending on the dip of the sills themselves. Irregul¬ 
arities are, however, found in some places (Plate IX.). The 
colunms extend from top to bottom of even the thickest sills, 
though they may be broken at intervals by cross-joints. 

Some ofHhe finest examples of columnar joipting am seen in the 
two hills named on the Ordnance map Preshal More and Preshal 
Beg,* near Talisker. They are two outliers of the same multiple 
sill, which is columnar throughout. Tlie most regular develop¬ 
ment is seen in the. lowest member, which forms the steep sides of 
each hill. As seen on the south-east side (Jf Preshal Beg, this is 
from 70 or 80 to 100 feet thick, the columns often ranging 
unbroken through this distance. They are perpendicular to the ' 
surfaces of the sill, and at th^ west end, where the sill itself is 
rather sharply tilted up, the columns are inclined so as to preserve 
their approximate perpendicularity.* On the noiiih side, hojvever, 
their inclination is less according to rule. The cross-section of 
any column is an irregulai* polygon of from 4 to 7 sides, with 

^They have attracted the notice of several of the earlier writers, tl^,^tne ' 
appearing under various disguises; Briis-ftihawl (Pennant), Bro^e-hill 
(lameson), and BrUhmeal (Macculloch); 
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diameter usually between 1 and 2 feet; and the same form and 
dimensions are preserved throughout the length of the column. 
Besting Upon this regularly jointed sill, and forming the upper part 
of the bold hill, are two or more other sills, in which the columns 
are smaller 'and less perfectlj^ formed, and tend to form rather 
divergent bunches. These upper sills have a thickness (left after 
erosion) of 180^0 200 feet, the thickness of the whole'multiple sill 
being not less than 276 feet. Preshal More shows a like artiwjge- 
ment (Fig. 54), and here, in the precipitous northern face of the 
hill, the total thickness of columnar rock shown is scarcely less 
than 500 feet. There are in places irregularities in the disposition 
of the columns, which are sometimes curved (Plate IX.). The 
arrangement shown in these hills, of a lower sheet with very 
regiriar columns overlain by one or more sheets with a more 
confused prismatic structure, seems to be not uncommon in other 
parts of the Inner Hebrides, PingaVs Cave in Staffa being a well- 
known example. 



Fifi. 54.—Preshal More, near Taliskcr, seen from tha south-west. 

I 

Perhaps the most striking exhibitions of columnar jointing in 
Skye, however, are to be seen on the east coast. As we pi'oceed 
northward, the first example is met with at ,Rudha Buidhe, betw'een 
Loch Sligacjian and Portree Harbour (Plate X,). Beypnd Portree, 
the thick sills intfuded in the Jurassic strata display, as exposed 
in the sea-cliffs, a highly developed and very regular columnar 
structure, which reaches its climax in the Kilt Bock* and along 
the coast of Loch StaflBn. f 

Very striking are the magnetic phenomena^ connected with the 
sill-rocks.1> In the moorland country these rocks, as we have 
remarked, usually form all the salient features, {n the neighbour¬ 
hood of any prominent ridge or knell, which stands out above the 
surrounding ground, the compass shows a very aaisible deflection 
from the normal magnetic meridian. Projecting knobs of rock are 

*See sketch by S’r A. Geikie, Qv4jtrt. Joum. Qeol. Soc.^ vol. lii., p. 374: 

1896. o 

+ The name Staffin, like that of the island Staffa (from the Norse stav^ 
stafQis doubtless in allusion to this feature. 

1 Harker, Magnetic DistuAances in the Isle of Skye, Proc. Cafnb. Phil, 
8 o€., vol. X., pp. 268-278, PL XI., XII.: 1900. 
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found to be places of •violent magnetic disturbance, particular 
points in the rock attracting either the north or the south pole of 
the needle, and giving evidence of strong permanent lUagnetism 
distributed in an irregular fashion, as already noticed in the gabbro 
of the mountains. Again, areas sbmetimes hundreds of yards in 
extent often show disturbances of a lower order, but still’easily 
verified with the pocket-compass. Such an area gmbraces one or 
more^centres of violent local disturbance, and the efiects become 
gradually less noticeable with increasing distance. There appear 
to be evident relations between the two orders of phenomena, and 
it is possible that much more wide-spread but feebler disturbances, 
only to be detected by a systematic magnetic survey, may also be 
connected with permanent rockrmagnetism. The localisation of 
the more strongly marked phenomena in exposed summits* and 
ridges decidedly suggests atmospheric electricity as the cause of the 
magnetisation. 

The metamorphism produced by the sills in older rocks adjacent 
to them is never comparable in degreq and extent with the efiects 
set up in the neighbourhood of the gabbro and granite masses. 
The basaltic lavas in contact with the sills of the plateaux often 
show no perceptible change from this cause. ^Even in the Jurassic 
rocks^invaded by the thick sills of the Trotternish coast, as Sir A. 
Geikie* has noted, the alteration “ seldom goes beyond a mere 
induration of the strata for a few yards, often only for a few inches 
from the surface of junction.” In their being attended as a rule 
by little or no conspicuous thermal metamorphijm the sills resemble 
the ordinary dykes of the district. 

Of reciprocal modification of a mineralogical kind in the sills 
themselves at their contact with sedimentary rocks we have not 
found any indication. Brycet recorded dipyre as occurring in a 
thick sill on th* shore of Loch Staffin. This sill is intruded among 
Jurassic sti*ata, partly calcareous, and forms the base of the well- 
known Loch Staffin section. 

On« place only calls for special notice as illustrating an advanced 
degree of metamorphism produced by the basic sills. Tfiis is in 
the Isle of ^ioay, where the relations of the I'ocks have been studied 
and specimens collected by Mr Clough. The countr 3 ^-rock here is 
a coarse-grained grit of Torridonian age, consisting of quartz with 
a considerable amount of alkali-felspars, tkese latter being turbid 
and iron-stained [9984]. At cei-tain localities the grit has been in 
great part vitrified in contact with basic sillsij which are in no case 
moi'e than 10 feet thick. A series of specimens has been examined 
from a little bay near the extreme south point of the island [9981- 
9983]. In its most altered condition the rode has the black 
vitreous appearance of a pitchstone, but in this as a matrix are 
enclosed little pale spots which rej^esent undestroyed gra^a of 
quartz. Mr Clough found the specific gravities^of two specimens 
to be 2*42 and 2*47. Thin oJices present under the microscope a 

* Quart. Joum. Geol. ^Soc., vol. lii., p. 376 : 1896; and Ancient Volcanoes of 
Great Bntain^ vol. ii., p. 310: 1897. * 

+ Quart Joum. Geol. Soc,^ vol. xxix., p. 328: 1873. 

Q 
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very beautiful appearance. In one variety relics of quartz-grains 
are pi'eserved in a matrix consisting principally of colourless glass. 
The grains are evidently corroded, and a large part of the quartz 
of the grit, >vith the whole of the felspar and iron-oxide, has been 
fused to make the matrix. This latter is a clear colourless glass 
crowded with littlfe crystals (see PI. XXI., Fig. 3). Three minerals 
are to be recognised among these crystals. First there is magnetite 
in sharp octahedra, usually not more than '0005 inch in diatieter. 
Secondly, and of later formation than the magnetite, which it 
sometimes encloses, is cordierite, in well-shaped crystals averaging 
about *001 inch. These are perfectly clear and colourless. They 
have the crystal habit usual in this mode of occurrence,* giving 
rectangular and hexagonal sections, but we have not detected 
polybynthetic twinning. Tlie third mineral builds slender rods 
with a fibrous structure longitudinally, and has a faint greenish- 
yellow tint. It seems to be pleochroic, and the extinction, when it 
can be verified, is nearly parallel to the length of the rods. The 
mineral is perhaps segirine. . 

In another specimen [9981] the same three minerals occur in 
the colourless glass, magnetite being specially abundant, but there 
are in addition little rods of clear new-built felspar. These seem 
to be connected in a very intimate manner with the corrosion of 
the quartz-grains, being densely massed in embayments of these. 
This slice shows the junction with the dolerite sill. Approaching 
this, the cordierite-crystals disappear, while the pale-tinted fibrous 
rods become veiy plentiful. They are here of stouter shape, than 
before, and their pleocliroism and low extinction-angle can be 
verified, but it is not certain whether they belong to an amphibole 
or a spda-pyroxene. Towaixls the dolerite the glassy matrix 
encloses felspars from that rock and little grains of augite 
resembling, except in their granular form, thjit^of the dolerite. 
The quartz-grains are not found in this part. Immediately con¬ 
tiguous to the dolerite, the glassy matrix assumes a brown colour. 
It seenjs that there has been a certain degree of commiAgling 
between the dolerite magma and the fused‘‘grit. This is evident at 
the actual * junctic^n, and even in other places the formation of 
cordierite seems to imply an accession of magnesia. The dolerite 
itself, beyond the narrow zone characterised by brown glass, is, 
however, of quite nornVal character. In another specimen sliced 
[9983] the relations are more complicated,. the actual junction 
between tjie vitrified grit and the dolerite being of highly irregular 
form. The matrix enclosing the relics of quartz-grains is here pale 
brown and turb\d, and is found to depolarise, being apparently in 
great part feWpathic. There has evidently been considerable later 

*The forms present are the ptism, brachypinacoid, and basal, and the 
habit is such as tovsimulate very closely a hexagonal prism. The vertical 
length is not much greater than the transverse diameter. For such; 
microscopic cordierite crystals see especially Prohaska, Sitz, fVten 
math,~naturw, CUme^ rol. xcii., pp. 20-32: 1885; and Zirkel, Neu, Jahrh.^ 
1891, vol. i., pp. 109-112; aWt>, ior figures, Hussak, Sit%. Wim Akad. 
natvrw, Classe. vol. Ixxxvii., pp. 332-300: 1883. 
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decomposition, the yellowiah-green rods, abundant in places, being 
quite destroyed. Cordierite is not recognised here. 

It is by no means certain that the sills which produce fliese very 
striking changes in the Torridonian grits belong to \^hat we have 
styled the “ great group.” Of the ^)asic sills of Soay in general, 
which are rather numerous though individually of no great magni¬ 
tude, it appears that some at least are to be referred to a much later 
epoch! Mr Clough has observed three clear instances of the vitrifica¬ 
tion of grits in Soay, besides others in which the efiects seem to be 
obscured by subsequent alteration. Some of these are in con¬ 
nection, not with basic, but with ultrabasic sills,, which belong to a 
very late stage, and will be discussed in a later chapter. The 
vitrification is only locally produced in the case of any given sill. 

We pass on to the petrographical characters of the great group of 
sills. They appear in the field as dark rocks usually of moderately 
fine texture, but evidently crystalline : only exceptionally, in some 
of the thinner sills, do we find a compact appearance comparable 
with what is seen in the basalt lavas. The rocks are typically non- 
porphyritic, and in general not aitiygflaloidal, though in some cases 
amygdules occur sparingly. There is as a rule little appearance of 
decontposition,* excepting a rusty surface due to oxidation. The 
specific gravity is high. Forty examples gave figiA'es varying from 
2*82 to 3'07, with a mean of 2*94. It is clear that the rocks are 
all of basic composition, and are not varied, as in the volcanic 
group, by siib-biisic types. * 

A striking characteristic of the basic sills as compared with the 
basic lavas is their much fresher condition. This is partly con¬ 
nected with the general absence of any vesicular structure. ^ When 
scattered amygdules are present, they consist of calcite or other 
secondary prodTicfs, rarely chloritic. Veins of decomposition- 
products are decidedly rare. In the thick sill which forms the cliff 
at Eudha Buidhe, between Portree and the Braes, there are 
irregular veins and knots of yellowish crystalline calcite. ^is has 
in part a brecciated stricture with clear radiating growths sur¬ 
rounding dull patches, and in the interspaces there* is a little 
chalcedony, also with radiate structure [9256]. 

The veiy small amygdules, which occur sparingly in some of the 
sills, are of regular spherical form. Where^scattered amygdules of 
larger size are present, they have a rather more irregular shape, 
but still, as a rule, without systematic elongaiJion in any j)articular 
direction. This is a point of contrast with the basaltic lavas and 
also with many of*the basic dykes of the region. Xhe infrequency 
of a conspicuous amygdaloidal structure is a character not only of 
the meat group 5f sills but also in varying degree of other groups 
of sill-formed intrusions in our area* Mr Clough notes that in 
some of the sills in the Isle of Soay amygdules are more abundant 
near the top than near the bottom, but they always decrease in size 
close to the margins, as is also the case in the dykes. 

To illustrate the ctitmical compositiwoi the sills of the great 
group two complete analyses, have been made by Dr Pollard (I., 
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II!). We have not for comparison with these any other published 
analyses gf rocks from the British Tertiary suite, which are 
definitely stated to be from sills, and can be assumed to belong 
to the “ great group.” It is h^hly probable, however, that the 
‘‘trap” rocks from Fingafs Cave and the Giant^s Causeway, 
analysed many years ago by Streng, are to be placed here, and we 
accordingly quote the ^gures for these in columns A and B. 

It is to be noticed that, while these rocks have about the same 
silica-percentage as the gabbros, they difier widely in other respects. 
The sills are poorer in alumina and lime, and richer in iron and 
alkalies. Two minor constituents also show significant differences: 
the sills have an exceptionally high percentage of titanic acid, and, 
unlike the gabbros, they contain*' phosphoric acid to an amount 
such as is usual in basic igneous rocks in other regions. 

In the photographs of the arc-spectra of these two rocks kindly 
communicated by Sir J. Norman Lockyer the lines corresponding 
with Ti, Cr, Va, and Sr are all very clearly shown, those for 
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Specific gravity, 

* 2-91 

2-85 

(2-967) 

(2-878) 


I. Olivine-dolerite [805^1, sill 500 yards N. of taidi, Broc-bheinn, about 

4 milee W.N.W. of Sligachan; anal. W. Pollard, Summary of 
Progress GeoL Sur. for 1899, p. 173. Vanadium and strontium 
were detected spectroscopically by Sir J, Norman Lockyer in this 
and the next rock. 

II, Olivine-dolerite [7854], sill forming summit of Ben Lee, N.W. of 
Loch Sligachan: anal. W. Pollard, ibid.^ p. 174. 

A, “Trap” [? dolerite sill], Fingafs Cave, Staffa: anal. A. Streng, 

Pogg, Ann., vol. xc., p. 114; 1853. (Specific gravity by von 
Dechen, on another specimen.) 

B. “ Trap” ^ dolerite sill],Lriant's Causeway, Antrim ; anal. A. Streng, 

ibid. (Specific gravity by von Leonhard, on another specimen.) 
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titanium and strontium being especially prominent in I. and that 
for chromium in II.* 

The constituent minerals of the rocks are not many: felspar, 
augite, olivine, iron-ore, and apatite. The felspar is- in general a 
labradorite, but, judged by extinction-angles in thin slices, pften a 
rather basic variety of labradorite; and sometimes, as in the Ben 
Lee sill of Analysis II., it is a bytownite. The crystals in rocks of 
average texture are about -gV inch long, but there is considerable 
difference in this respect in different sills. They show the usual 
tabular habit parallel to the brachypinacoid, giving rectangular 
sections, which in the finei'-textured rocks are of slender form. 
Carlsbad and albite twinning are constantly found. Sections 
parallel to the twin-lamellae offen show a more rounded outline, 
and between crossed nicols a zonary banding. 

The augite has invariably crystallised after the felspar. It is 
light brown to nearly colourless in thin slices. In some sills, such 
as the great one in the Jurassic at SteinschoW, there is a purple 
tinge with distinct pleochroism [5336], The mineral is usually 
quite fresh. If it shows any alteral^jon, this is of the serpentinous, 
not the chloi'itic, kind, and the augite is probably of a non- 
alunjinous variety. • 

The great majority of the rocks contain olivine, which is* 
certainly much more general here than in somS other groups of 
basic rocks in Skye. Sometimes it shows crystal outlines with the 
usual habit, but more often it has a rounded, shape. In most of 
the TOcks it is quite fresh: if altered, it gives rise sometimes to 
green or yellow serpentine, sometimes to a light yellowish or 
reddish brown mineral with mica-like cleavage, which seems to be 
of the iddingsite class. • 

Magnetite, pr at least an iron-ore with octahedral form, is 
constantly present, and sometimes abundant, e.g, in the Broc- 
bheinn sill of analysis I. Only exceptionally does it form irregular 
grains, which may then be moulded upon the felspar crystals. The 
only remaining minerfj is apatite, which is generally distptbuted in 
small quantity. 

The viicTo-structure is almost as uniform the mineralogfcal 
constitution, the great majority of these sill-roc"ks being typically 
ophitic. This structure is not only much jnore general, but also as 
a rule much better developed than in the basic lavas, and it is 
common to find the augite building plates sufficiently large to 
enclose numerous felspar crystals.t The structure is found on 

* Since the above was written, Dr Pollard has made actual estimations of 
chromium and vanadium in some ^of the Skye rocks of Progress^ 

Geol, Sur. for 19Q8, pp. 60, 61). The figures are hero reproduced 

CrA V,0 

[8186] Olivine-Basalt lava (p. 31% . . 0*04 0*04 

‘8043* Olivine-Gabbro (p. 103, I.), . 0*03 0*03 

'8194' OUvine-Gabbro fe. 103, 11.), . 0*02 0*02 

‘8067 Olivine-Dolerite, sill (p. 248, L), trace 0‘03 

'80621 Dolerite, inclined sheet (Ch. 3^X1.), 0*01 0*06 

t The olivine-dolerite, probably a sill, from Portree figured in Tealfs 
Petrography j pi. X,, fig. 2, is a good example. 
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virious scales, but is most marked in the liner-textured varieties. 
A mioro-qphitic dolerite of this kind forms, euj., the lower columnar 
sill of Preshal Beg [9249], where the interlocking augite-plates are 
about ^ inck in diameter, and each encloses many little felspars 
about,inch'.long. The ophitic structure is, however, not 
universal. The “ granulitic ” type is found in some of the rocks, 
e.g. in that frcan Broc-bheinn analysed above, altHbugh neigh¬ 
bouring sills are ophitic. We consider, with Professor Judd, that 
the gi'anulitic ” structure is a result of movement in the mass 
prolonged to a late stage in the consolidation : it does not import 
any difference in the nature of the rock. 

The rocks composing the sills of the great group are then for the 
most j)art olivine-dolentes. Where olivine fails, as in the Preshal 
Beg rock mentioned above and the Slat Bheinn rock to be described 
below, this character does not connect itself with any other essential 
differences, and M"e are not disposed to regard it as of primary 
classificatory value. Little difference is observable among the 
several sills of the group,' excepting that the smaller ones, 
especially wlien they occur .am^ng the Jurassic strata, are of 
somewhat finer texture, and might be denominated basalts 
rather than doleritesr „ 

The sills are in general non-porphyritic, presenting an even¬ 
grained appearanfce withoiit any evident crystals of conspicuous 
dimensions. There are, however, exceptions to this rule, and 
these are in some pj^rts of tlie area not uncommon.^ Here felspar 
plienocrysts occur, often i inch or 1 inch in length. They are 
never closely set, and in most cases are scattered so sparingly 
through the rock that they scarcely attain to the rank of normal 
porphyWtic elements, but suggest rather some special conditions 
attending the intrusion of these particular sill-rocks. Good 
examples of these sporadically porphyritic or ‘ quasi' 2 yorpliyritic 
rocks are the great columnar sills of Preshal Beg and Preshal 
More and the strong sills forming the higher parts of Biod Mdr 
near Loikh Eynort. As an occurrence morp easily accessible may 
be mentioned the sill which forms the hills of Dun Merkadale and 
Crioc Simid,*near C&rbost. 

Typically rocks are decidedly rare. We exclude here 

certain special sills of <jomposite habit, which differ entirely from 
the ordinary sills of the great group, and will be described 
separately. As an example of a sill rich in porphyritic elements 
Ave take one which forms a strong escarpment on the steep slope 
overlooking Loch Harport, beyond the mouth qf Meadale Burn. 
This shows abundant felspars, besid/3s little grains of olivine, in a 
close-textured matrix. The felspars are of irregular shapes, and in 
a slice [9806] they are seen to be, not single crystals, but aggre¬ 
gates,'which further include h5re and there a little patch of augite, 
unlike the ophitic ?iugite of the matrix. This “glomeroporphyritic” 
structui'e—to adopt a term of Professor Judd—suggests that here 
also these enclosed elements have not the status of true porphyrit- 
ically developed crystals. The felspars, ranging up to about 
^ inch in length, have rather broad twin-lamellae, and enclose 
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round glass- or stone-cavities of rather large size, concentrated* in 
the interior of the crystals. The rock is rich in round grains of 
olivine. The ground is micro-ophitic, the felspars 6eing very 
minute and of slender shape. # • 

It may be inquired whether any law is apparent in the yertical 
distribution of different petrographical varieties among the sills of 
the ^reat gfoup, but on this point our observations ai’e very incon¬ 
clusive. If a sequence of increasing basicity held among the 
successively intruded magmas, we should expect to find the higher 
sills somewhat less basic in composition than the lower; and this 
would also imply that the denser magmas were intruded at lower 
levels. It is very doubtful, however, whether any such law should 
be expected in this group of rocks, which, as we have seen, is not 
one of the groups connected with the Skye focus of eruptiofli; and 
such observations as have been made do not appear to fall under 
any defined pidnciple. We may take as an example the sills 
exposed on Biod Mdr, near Loch Eynort. Specimens of the sill- 
rocks taken on the western slope of this hill, at intervals of about 
100 feet in altitude, give the following results: in descending 
order:— 

•Fine-grained, black, with rather sparse glAssy felspars to 

^ inch, . . sp. gr. 2'96* 

Fine-grained, dark giey, felspars more sparse, *. . ,, 2'92 

Dark grey, with platy fracture, 2‘92 

Felspais moi'e abundant than before, but much smaller, „ 2*85 

• Very fine-drained, with rare scattered felspafs to | inch, „ 2*83 

With only a few small felspar phenocrysts, . . 2’90 

Very fine-grained, black, 2*83 

Very fine grained, black, .. ,, 2*82 

With abundant slender felspars, up to ^ inch, and * 

scattered round amygdules, . . ,, 2*85 

With a tendency to spheroidal weatlieriug, ,, 2*91 

Here no law is apparent in the arrangement of more and less 
dense rocks. The occurrence of scattered felspar crystals of relat¬ 
ively large size in the lighter sills is, however, a feature noticed in 
numerous localities, and is possibly of signifiounce. • • 

One feature occasionally observable in the brtsic sills remains to 
be noticed, viz. the inclusion of foreign roch~dch'is (xenolitks)^ or of 
isolated crystals (xenocrysts) coming from the disintegration of 
these. These foreign elements are found only infrequently and 
sporadically. Some of them are doubtless of accidental nature, 
picked up from the rocks traversed by the sills, e.g. fragments of 
basaltic lava. Most of the deyived material, howevei*, has probably 
a somewhat different significance, and is not derived from rocks 
visibly traversed by the sills. The most common xenoliths are of 
gnbbro, and, as has been remarked ^bove, the sills now under con¬ 
sideration nowhere come into contact with the gabbro actually 
exposed at the surface. A like remark applies to the granite 
xenoliths which are of rarer occurrence. These foreign elements 
are probably derived from a considerable depth, and may have the 
same source as the gabbro and granite fragments in the volcanic 
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agglomerates, from which we have already been compelled to infer 
the existepce of an older suite of plutonic rocks nowhere brought 
to light by erosion. 

The petrographical charactens of xenoliths will be considered 
more particularly-in treating of the basic dykes, where they are of 
much more frequent occurrence. In this place it will be sufficient 
to notice a single. case„the only one within our knowledge in \vhich 
the derived elements are found in such profusion as to set their 
mark on the appearance of the rock as seen on the ground. The 
locality is in the northern part of the Strathaird peninsula, and the 
sill forms the flat top of Slat Bheinn or An DA. Bheinn, a hill built 
essentially of the basaltic lavas.* In the neighbourhood of the 
little tarn marked on the map the rock shows abundant crystals of 
felspifi*, ^ to I inch long, scattered through the dark grey fine¬ 
grained ground. There are also many enclosed pieces of gabbro, 
and it is easy to see, even in hand-specimens, that the felspar 
crystals are not nortnal porphyritic elements of the rock, but arise 
from the breaking up of tlie< gabbro xenoliths. Some xenolithic 
dykes on the slopes of Slat Bheinn perhaps represent the channels 
by which the sill was supplied, but their actual connection with it 
has not been demonstrated. Four slices were made of the sillivock 
Mvith its inclusions [7466-7469]. The rock itself is a rather fine- 
textured ophitic dblerite with no special peculiarities. The felspar 
xenocrysts show little sign of change except the production of 
granular epidote, winch is sometimes so plentiful r^s to impart a 
yellow colour to the crystals in hand-specimens. The derived 
augite, from the gabbro, when preserved, is more or less obscured 
by secondary magnetite dust, and in general the mineral has been 
totally destroyed, being represented only by clotted patches of 
ferruginous matter and presumably by some part the augite of 
the dolerite. The undoubted gabbro xenoliths' often show but 
little sign of any caustic action of the magma upon tliem giving 
rise to chemical reactions; and this might be expected from the 
resemblance in composition between the enclosed and enclosing 
rocks. It is different with certain small xenoliths, usuajly an inch 
or tess in diafiieter, which seem to represent granite, and are com¬ 
pletely transformed. Towards the junction with one of these the 
dolerite becomes I’athei; richer in augite, and there is some 
uralitisation. Then, on the border of the xenolith, comes a zone, 
up to -jljj inch wide, of light green pleochfoic chlorite with fan-like 
groupings. •This encloses little crystals of epidote and occasionally 
what looks like a bastite pseudomorph after a rlv)mbic pyroxene. 
The interior of the xenolith is recrystallised as an irregular mosaic, 
or shows a tendency to a radiate arrangement extending inward 
from the periphery. It is of clear felspar, usually, without 
twinning, and some quartz, and these enclose needles of actinolite 
and little crystals of pale epidote. 

* The rock carrying the xenoliths was at first grouped tentatively with 
the lavas {Ann. Bep. Wed. SuvAiov 1896, p. 73, and Sir A. Geikie’s Ancient 
Vdcanoes of Great Britainy vol. ii., p. 269; 1897). Closer examination, 
both geological and petrographical, proves it to be a sill. 
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It is remarkable that the sills rarely enclose recognisable frs^g- 
ments even of the lavas among which they are intruded^ Among 
the few instances observed may be mentioned one in Allt na Coille, 
above Drynoch, and another in a hum crossed by tha Portree road 
about 3|J miles from Sligachan. It is possible, however, that in 
some other cases the true nature of enclosed pieces of basaltic lava 
is disguised* by the metamorphism which ^hey have undergone. 
Occasionally we find in the sills sharply defined patches with an 
amygdaloidal structure which is wanting in the surrounding rock. 
Good examples of this are seen in the Varragill River near where 
it is crossed by the Portree-Sligachan road. . 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Basic Sills: Minor Groups. 

While the great majority of the basic sills of Skye are clearly 
referable to one najiiiral group, the intrusion of which belonged to 
a defined epoch in the sequence of eruptions, there are in numerous 
parts of the area examined sills, of* sometimes less regular intrusive 
sheets, which are to be separated from those described in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter. They seem to be in general younger than the 
great group, and they certainly belong to move than one distinct 
set; but our inforenation concerning their occurrence and their 
petrograpliical characters weuld have to be considerably enlarged 
to warrant any attempt at discriminating the several groups in a 
systematic way. The following treatment is therefore confessedly 
incomplete, and the inclusion in this chapter of rocks by no ipeans 
I contemporaneous involves some departure from chronological order. 
Sfim^Lof these mhior groups of sills are developed m ore especia lly 
in the south-eastern part of the island; and the, basic lavas/^iich 
are‘elsewhere the principal home of the sill-formed intrusions, are 
there absent. With the question of recognising 'distinct minor 
groups oT sills is also connected in some degree that of the precise 
limit in a south-easterly direction of the great group itself. 

We fi^id then that to the east and south of the mountain district 
of Skye basic sills, or sheets of basic rock having niore or less of 
the habit of sills, are not of infrequent occurrence. They are, 
however, far less abundant here than to the north and west of the 
mountains ; nor do they individually attain a thickness comparable 
with is seen in the great group of sills. Moreover, they do 
not always adhere with such strictness lo a definite bedding-plane ; 
but this is d6ubtle.s»due mainly to the nature of the country rock 
in which they are‘intruded. Mr Clough has supplied the following 
notes on the basic sills and sheets in the area surveyed by him:— 

“Basaltic sills which keep tolerably well to the bedding are 
common in the Secondary rocks, but not elsewhere. In the 
Torridonian rocks there are occasional sheets inclined at rather low 
angles to the horizon, but these do not generally keep along the 
bedding: most usually, indeed, they incline in an opposite direc¬ 
tion. Thus in Abhuinn Lusa, nearly half a mile aljpve the bridge, 
there is a sheet of olivine-dolerite which dips S.E., though the 
Appleeross Grits in which the sheet occurs are dipping N.W. 
Olivine-dolerite sheets which incline S.E. or S. occur also in a 
tributary of Abhuinn Lusa about half a mile N.N.W. of Loch an 
Ime, and in a bum about a mile slightly N. of E. of Kinloch. 

“ In one locality nearly half a mile N.N.E. of Tarskavaig Point a 
dolerite dyke sends off various thin sheets into Torridonian shales 
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and grits. They keep nearly along the bedding, but they are only 
about eight inches thick, and do not extend far. 

“ Basaltic sheets have intruded along some of the Post^Cambrian 
thrusts. A sheet between four and ten feet thick, is seen every 
here and there along the Moine thrust from near Loch an^ Uamh 
almost to Meall Buidhe,—a distance of nearly four miles. About 
300^ards W.S.W. of Meall Buidhe a thin s^eet, about a foot and a 
half thick, is seen in the same thrust-line. Sheets are also seen 
in other thrusts on the S. side of Sghrr na h-Iolaire, and about 
a third of a mile N.E. of Gillean. 

“ Most of the basaltic sheets and sills are earlier than the dykes 
with which they are seen in contact, and appear to be often 
thrown by faults. For instarfce, a little B. and S.E. of Cnoc 
C^tmach (S.S.E. of Broadford) a series of sills in the Sec^dary 
rocks are repeatedly displaced by faults which strike between 
N.N.W. and W.N.W. There are, however, various sheets which 
are not crushed or displaced by the faults which strike across them. 
For instance, a N.N.B. sheet on the ceast about a quarter of a mile 
N. of Tarskavaig Point comes up to a N. and S. fault, and runs 
along it for a short distance, bul is* not crushed or thrown by it: 
the sheet is older than a close series of N.N.W. dykes, which cut 
it distinctly. Again, in the bay E.N.E. of Eudha Chftm nan ■ 
Cearc there are thin sheets which cut a series of E. and W. 
crushes: these sheets are, however, probably of later age than 
most of the sheets, and they cut some N.W. d^kes.” 

IMiat the sill-habit should be maintained with less regularity 
among the coarser and more massive strata of the Torridouian than 
among Jurassic shales, and should often be wholly lost in the 
former, might be anticipated, and seems to be generally ^rue. It 
is well seen algng the northern coast of Scalpay, where a number 
of basic sheets, from 2 to 5 feet thick, occur in the coarse pebbly 
Applecross Grits. They have as a rule a noilh-westerly dip, 
agreeing roughly with that of the stratified rocks, but the angle of 
dip is sometimes different, and in places the sheets are se^n cutting 
obliquely across the strata.* 

That typical sill-formed intrusions are of earlier ddte than most 
of the dykes, and in general earlier than the chi^’epoch of Tertiary 
f^ltnrg, is also an observation of gener^^ application. Indeed it 
might be inferred on mechanical groun^ that regular sills of any 
important extent would not readily be formed after the country 
rocks had been disturbed and broken. * ^ 

Petrographic^Jly the smaller basic sills and sheets of the south¬ 
eastern part of Skye ofier .much greater variety than those 
belonging to t^e great group as typically developed in the north 
and west. Some, especially in the Broadford and Strathaird 
districts, seem to have a composition similar to that of the great 
group, to which they are probably to be attached. Their closer 
texture maj’ be attributed m the smaller size of the sills. Others, 
however, present types which are not to be matched in the north¬ 
western parts of the island, and mu&t be referred to distinct 
groups. Although these have not been studied exhaustively, some 
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of them deserve passing notice. A peculiar sill of a spherulitic 
basalt at Camas Daraich, Point of Sleat, will be described in 
Chapter XIX., and a group characterised by abundance of olivine 
and the presence of picotite wijl be included with the later ultra- 
basic rocks in Cl^iApter XXII. One thick sill occurring at the base 
of th^ Mesozoic rocks in the southern part of Sleat may be 
mentioned here. It is an ophitic olivine-dolerite with abundant 
porphyritic crystals of labradorite. Olivine is also abundant, and 
seems to belong to two distinct generations [7365]. The rock has 
a specific gravity 2*96. It resembles certain dykes, also rich in 
phenocrysts, which ai'e found in the neighbourhood, and will be 
noticed in their place (Chapter XVIII.). 

It is, however, in another part*of Skye that we find the most 
interesting of the basic sills not referable to the “ great group.” 
Tliese we shall for clearness call the Roineval type. They are composite 
double sills or laccolites, the limited extent and swollen shape of 
some examples meriting rather the latter description ; and they are 
composed, not of a basic andian acid rock, but of t wo basic rocks o £ 
different Irinds. We shall show that, in some cases at least, the 
two rocks liave been in a morfe oi’ less fluid condition at the same 
time, and have to sovie extent intermingled during or after^their 
, intrusion; but, the petrogi’aphical difference between the’two rock- 
types involved being much less here than in the Cnoc C^rnach 
group of intrusions, their mutual reactions are of a less remarkable 
kind. The distribution of the double sills in question, at least in 
that part of Skye Surveyed, is very restricted. They have been 
mapped in three localities, and the separate intrusions known are 
not more than eight or nine in number. Their precise age has not 
been fixed with certainty. They are younger than the sills of the 
great group, and not^ improbably belong to _a much later epoch, 
gpiiijps that of the trachy-andesite dykes to ^ be described in 
Chapter XXIII. All the intrusions occur among the basaltic 
lavas. ^ 

The first locality to be noticed is Druim na Criche, a flat ridge 
2 miles V.E. of Roineval and 5 miles S.S.W. of Portree. The 
basalts here dip to tiie south-west, and the outcrops oPthe several 
sills in question form in general strong features divided by peaty 
flats. They are five in number, four being of composite structure, 
while the fifth (at its oultcrop at least) consists of one rock only. 
This last, since the missing member is the stronger rock, does not 
make any iparked feattire. The apparent relations are shown in 
the accompanying section (Fig. 55). The rock which occasions 
the prominence of four of the sills is an olivine-dolerite crowded 
with large porphyritic felspars of fre*sh glassy appea^jance. In each 
case this constitutes the upper member, and usually much exceeds 
the other in volume. In the highest or most south-westerly intru¬ 
sion the porphyritu! dolerite itself seems to be doubled, so that the 
whole sill is really triple. The other‘rock which constitutes the 
lower member, or in one instance (the second from the bottom) 
apparently occurs alone, i%, when fresh, a black compact-looking 
rock without phenocrysts. In most places it is much weathered, 
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assuming a dull yellowish-brown colour and a fissile structure 
parallel to the surfaces of the sill, which gives it a platy fracture. 
As this rock will be referred to frequently, and beldhgs to a 
peculiar type, we shall find it necessary to give it a provisional 
name. It will be spoken of as “ mugearite,” a name adopted from 
that of Mugeary, the crofter village lying at a short distance'north. 
The thick peat which covers most of this tract renders it difficult to 
asceAain the extent of the intrusions in the direction of strike. 
Towards the south-east they disappear in a short distance, but this 
may be owing to a concealed fault. Having regard to the variations 
in thickness shown in the visible outcrops, it seems probable that 
they have something of the laccolitic habit, with no great lateral 
extension. It is also to be noticed that the relative thickness of the 
two members varies, even in one double sill, and one or other of 
the two may thin away. It is not improbable that the sill which 
appears to be a simple one has in reality the same constitution as 
the othei’S, the porphyritic dolerite dying out before reaching the 
actual outcrop. This latter rock is on,the whole very decidedly the 
predominant one, and attains in places a thickness of fully 100 feet. 


e Mi _ M r 



Basalt Lavas. ^ Dolerite Sills. Olivine-Dolerite. Mugec rite. 


Fig. 66.—Section through Druiin na Criche, about 6 miles S.S.W. of 
Portree and 6^ miles N.W. of Sligachan; showing composite double 
sills or laccolites of the Roineval type. Scale ; 6 inches to a mile. The 
prolongation below the surface is partly conjectural. 

* • 

The seedhd locality is Roineval itself, a bole** nioorlond hill, 1440 
feet in altitude, situated some 2 miles N. of Brynoch and about 
miles N.W. by W. of Sligachan. Even from a distance its out¬ 
line is seen to be decidedly more rugged' than that of the neigh¬ 
bouring hills, and examination shows that the summit is made by a 
thick sheet of porphyritic dolerite similar to ^hose mentj^oned above. 
At least 150 feet of this rock are exposed, and the thickness mhy 
have been greater, before erosion. Below and in contact with this 
rock is a sheet of mugearite* about 9 feet thick.’ This can be 
traced along tlie base of the summit-escarpment round more than 
half the circumference of the hill (see Map, Fig. 56), but its thick¬ 
ness varies somewhat, and on the north-eastern side it is wanting. 
The whole has a dip of abcftit 9® to W.S.W. At a lower horizon 
another sill of the porphyritic dolerite, about 40 feet thick, is 
exposed on the southern slope, but does not continue round the 
hill Just below is another sill of mugearite, which makes some 
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spread on the western slope of Roineval, as shown on the map and 
in the section (Fig. 57). The two members of this lower pair do 
not actuallj^ come together here, bnt they do so a short distance 
farther east, forming a double sill exposed as an outlier to the 
south-east of‘the ^main hill (Figf: 56), Excepting the porphyritic 
dolerito of the Summit, the original shape of which cannot be 
ascertained, the Roineval intrusions seem to have jiioi’e of the 
typical sill habit than those of the former locality. 



m 

Fic. 56.—Gtiijlogical map of Roineval, showing the composite double sills. 

Scale : 4^ inches to a mile. , 

• * 

When we examine the surfaces of junction of the iavo associated 
rocks in the several occurrences, some interesting points are 
observed. At Druim na Criche, in the few places where the actual 
contact is exposed, it shows a perfectly sharp boundary with no 
appearance of intermingling. No positive evidence bearing on the 
relative age of the two rocks is there obtainable, though the 
infraposition of the mugearite in every instance seems to indicate 
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that it is the younger, fn the summit escarpment of Boineval 
there are abundant exposures of the junction of the two rocks, and 
these suflSce to show that the relations differ in certain respects 
from those at the former locality. The mugearite, at one or two 
places on the south side, sends Utile tongues 8 or 4 ftiches wide a 
short way into the overlying rock, and is clearly the youngeivof the 
two. Further, junction between the two rocks does not always 
present a perfectly sharp line, and the nmgearfte close to the 
junction encloses porphyritic felspars derived from the porphyritic 
dolerite above. These are found, in diminishing numbers, to 
distances of 4 or 6 inches from the line which we take to mark 
the actual division. Turning to the lower double sill, as exposed 
in the outlier to the south-east, we find that here the mugearite 
contains scattered felspars throughout its whole thickness of 6 or 
8 feet. They are identical with the felspars in the porphyritic 
dolerite, and have undoubtedly been derived from the immediately 
overlying rock subsequently to the intrusion. In proof of this we 
find that farther west, where the mugearite sill has parted company 
with its associate, it contains no porphyritic felspars. The crystals 
seen in the mugearite have, then^ sunk into it while it was in a fluid 
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Oolertte Sills 


CI>v>ns-Doiepit« 
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Fio. 57.—Section through Koineval, showing the double sill at the summit 
Hud tJie lower mugearite sill; also conjectural relation of the sills to 

dyke-feeders. Scale : 4i inches to a mile. 

• # 

state; ancL what we have seen in the sills ^f the Qnoc CAm^ch 
group (Chapter XIII.) suggests that at that time the matrix of the 
porphyritic dolerite may also have been partially fluid. The two 
rocks involved being in the present case liot very different in com¬ 
position,* the tendency to interchange by diffusion would doubtless 
be much less than in the basalt-granophyre -sills, 

Boineval affords better opportunities than Druim fta Criche of 
investigating the field-relations of the rocks, and here we find 
certain dykes which not improbably mark the channels of supply of 
the sills. Onef large dyke is a prominent object on the east side of 
the hill, about 200 yards E. of the jyincipal tarn {see Map, Fig. 56). 
It is porphyritic olivine dolerite closely resembling that of the sills. 
At several places too ther® are dykes of a close-textured, brown- 


^ The comparison is between the mugearite and the groundmass of the 
porphyritic dolerite, which would differ mu^ less than the bulk-analyses 
given below. 
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stained rock with strongly fissile structure parallel to the walls, 
afid these may perhaps represent the feeders of the mugearites. 
They resemble equally in their general appearance the trachytic 
dykes of the Diynoch group, to be described later (Chapter XXIII.), 
but they are not sufficiently well preserved for detailed examination. 
The prynoch dykes have many points in common with the 
mugearites, and we are inclined to refer these lattey to the same 
epoch, which i& certainly a very late one. It is in any- case 
important to observe that the dykes on Koineval intersect all the 
ordinary dolerite sills. At one or two places in the Drynoch 
neighbourhood there are double dykes, one member being a highly 
fissile close-textured rock and the other a porphyritic olivine- 
dolerite or basalt, not unlike the Boineval type but of finer texture. 
The ^ykes on Boineval itself are, however, simple ones. 

The third locality where a sill comparable with those of Boineval 
has been studied is more than six miles distant. Two miles from 
Talisker in the direction N. 15® W., and 600 yards N.N.E. of the 
tarn named Loch Dubh, is an abrupt isolated hill crowned by a 
ruined fort or Dhn.* This hill is made by an outlier of a strong 
sill about 100 feet thick. To the .8.W. and S. of the hill the main 
outcrop of the sill is seen running along the lower slopes of Beinn an 
Dubh-lochain, overlooKing Huisgill. Towards the N. W. it dies out 
rapidly, but in the opposite direction it can be traced for a con¬ 
siderable distancfi. The best section is offered by the Dun hill. 
Here the upper part is composed of porphyritic dolerite, in appear¬ 
ance like that of Boineval and Druim na Criche. From the summit 
to about half-way down the large felspar crystals are as abundant 
as in the former occurrences; but lower down, without any 
dividing line, they become sparser, and increasingly so downward. 
At the actual base they are almost or quite wanting. The lower 
part of the sill, in which the felspars occur at the most sparingly, 
resembles in the field the mugearite of the other localities. It is 
generally in a fresher condition, but shows the characteristic fissile 
structure. 

That port of the main outcrop whic|;i is Tiearest to the outlier 
seems to have a like constitution, but it is not we?.l exposed. 
Following fhe siir south-eastward and southward, we find the 
porphyritic felspars still richly abundant in the upper part and 
rare at the base, until we reach the corrie drained by the bui’ii 
which conies down eastward from Beinn an Dubh-lochain. Here 
the sill is for some spi^ce lost under the peat. When it emerges 
bayond thi£^place (Buile na h-Airidh), it contains only scattered 
felspars, and these become still rarer southward. ‘^The dark matrix 
also assumes a very fine-textured-, compact diameter, with a 
splintery fracture. We have not been able to trace the sill far 
beyond this place. 

We iee that not only do these double sills recall in a general 
way some of the Characteristic features of the composite triple 

* The situation is thus particularised because on the Ordnance maps, 
down to the date of writing, the hill and Dhn are incorrectly placed. They 
are 400 yards N.N.E. of the position marked on the maps. 
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sills of the Heast and Broadford tract, but they also show, when 
the several occurrences are compared, a somewhat similar*range of 
variety as regards the intimacy of association of the two rock- 
types involved. On Druim na Cribhe there is a shftrp junction 
between the two rocks, and no sensible modifidati&n of either 
towards their contact. In the upper double sill of Roineval the 
sharpjine of demarcation is softened to some exteht, and pheno- 
crysts from the upper and earlier rock have penetrated the lower 
one for a few inches. In the lower double sill at the same 
locality the phenocrysts have sunk, though only in small numbers, 
til rough the whole thickness of the lower and younger member. 
They have not, however, been carried far in a lateral direction. 
At the Dhn hill, although it cannot be doubted that the»sill 
represents two successive intrusions, intermingling has obliterated 
the boundary between them, and the porphyritic felspars pass 
down, in diminishing numbers, practically to the base of the whole 
sill. Separating in imagination the two memoers which thus 
merge into one another, we may explain the scarcity of the 
phenocrysts throughout the thickijess# of the sill south of Buile na 
h-Airidh by supposing that the upper member dies out at or near 
this place. In the last exposure, some 65 or 7t) feet thick, on the 
north side of the concealed ground the large felspars are abundant 
throughout the greater part of the section. On the other side they 
have become scarce throughout the whole thickness, and what 
appears to bo t^o same sill on the opposite »side of Huisgill, 

I mils to the east, contains no phenocrysts. The scattered 
crystals seen in the prolongation of the lower member Beyond 
the limits of the upper may have been carried forward with it 
from the place farther north where they were received; buC it is 
also possible that^they are “ antecedent'* xenocrysts taken in prior 
to the intrusion. 

We have tacitly assumed that the sill at the Dun hill belongs 
to the same group of intrusions as the double sills of Roineval 
and Druim na Criche, it» upjjer and lower portions repreSbnting 
respectively ^he two distinct* members in those other^ localities^ 
We do not, however, imply petrographical identity, but merely, or 
primarily, equivalence from the genetic point of view. The rocks 
present, as we shall see, a considerable range of variety. 

We proceed to describe the petrographical characters of the two 
rock-types which constitute the double sills of the Roineval 
group. They have been judged worthy of chemical exaAination, • 
and Dr Pollard has accordingly made the two full analyses 
quoted below. Both have a silica-percentage of about 50. Com¬ 
pared with the ba^ic sills of the great group, or with other basic 
rocks of our area, both show a decided poverty in magnesia and 
lime and a relative richness in the two alkalies. In these respects 
the mugearite represents a grqfiter departure than the porphyritic 
dolerite from the common standard. 

The two rock-types have mineralogical qb^racters which would 
serve to link them together even apart from their intimate associa- 

R 
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tion in the field. Olivine occurs in some quantity in both the 
specimeils analysed; in the first with labradorite and augite; in 
the second, in more unusual association, with felspars rich in 
alkalies and'^only subordinate augite. Both rock-types, moreover, 
preseht varieties (not analysed) in which the place of olivine is 
taken partly or wholly by another and unknown mineral. 

This problematicaf mineral seems to be the same in tba two 
rocks. It is first detected in the thin slices, and has the general 
appearance of a brown mica. It usually builds idiomorphic 
crystals with rectangular sections, but sometimes also irregular 
plates into which the little felspar ciystals project. It also occurs 
in a few places in confused aggregates, which rather suggest that 
it may have originated in part from the alteration of olivine or 
some other mineral; but these possible pseudomorphs are in no 
case so evident as to permit of a decisive conclusion on this point. 
The little flakes, \n which the mineral most commonly occurs, are 
about -i-Jtt ii^ch long. Th^re is a strong cleavage parallel to that 
pair of faces which is most developed, and occasionally some 
indication of a second weak cleavage making an oblique angle 
with the first. The absorption-colours are light brown, with 
strong pleochroism. The interference tints are not so high as in 
the mica group, and the extinction-angles, measured from the 
strong cleavage-traces, are much higher. About 22° is a common 
angle, but the measurements range up to about 32°. The 
mineral is therefoiie monoclinic or triclinic; and» the fact that a 
number of flakes in which the cleavage is particularly well marked 
give straight extinction rather suggests monoclinic symmetr)^ 
In all cases tested that axis of vibration nearer to the cleavage- 
traces'was found to correspond with the lower index of refraction 
and the stronger absorption. ^ • 

The characters here recorded do not agree* with those of any 
common rock-forming mineral. There are points of resemblance 
|to i ddingsite^J uit that mineral, according tO^Lawspn, has rhombic 
l^mmj tix-* Our mineral also recqjls i» some respects some of 
%e ill^ha 4 *acterisfd alteration-products of olivine observed in Skye 
and elsewhere, such as the “ fexcite ” of Heddle.t But, as we have 
stated, the brown micaceous-looking mineral in the rocks now in 
question is only doubtfully and exceptionally, if ever, a secondary 
product, presenting in general all the appearance of a primary 
constituent.- «. 

* The ;^phyritic olivine-^leriie is a remarkably handsome rock 
full of large crystals of labradorite, ^ inch to 1 inch in length, 
set in a dark, finely crystalline ground-mass. Specimens from the 
several occurrences are identical in general appearance, and show 
very close resemblance whe^i studied, but there are certain differ¬ 
ences to be noted. The Roineval rocks are perhaps slightly less 
basic than those of Druim na Cdche, while the corresponding 
rock from the Talisker neighbourhood is decidedly more basic. 

Dmt OeoL XJniv,'^Calif.^ vol. i., p. 33; 1893, 
t Min, M^., voL v., p. 29; 1882. 
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* 

I. 

II. 

A. 

III. 

SiOj 


60-33 

49-24 

49-26 

46-423 

TiO, 

• • • 

1-81 

1-84 

1-41 

not det. 

AlA 

4 m • 

19-97 • 

16-84 

16-97 • 

14-010 

CrA 

• t • 

trace 

trace 

» 

# 4 


• • 4 

2-81 

6-09 

16-21 

5-027 

FeO 

• 

6-23 

7-18 

.not dat. 

9-022 

NiO, CoO . 

trace 

trace 

V 

4 • 

• 4 

MnO 


0-17 

0-29 

trace 

not det. 

MgO 


3-24 

3-02 

ca. 3*00 

3-820 

CaO 


803 

6-26 

7*17 

8-104 

BaO 


0-06 

009 

• 

• 9 

• • 

SrO 


trac^ 

trace 

• • 

• • 

NajO 


4-30 

6-21 

4-91 

3-820 

KjO 


1-19 

2-10 

2-01 

2-000 

HjO 

' above 105° 
at 105° C. 

0-99 

0-87 

1-61 1 
1-08 J 

ca. 0-30 

7-222 

PA 


0-17 

1-47 

0-76 

not det. 

F 

• • 4 

not sought 

0-18 

• 1 

« • 

S 

• • • 

not found 

• 

003 

• 

■ » 

« « 



100-17 

100-46* 

ca# 100*99 

99-448 

Specific gravity, 

2-81 

2-79 

• • 

« • 


I. [9250]. Porphyritic Olivine-Dolerite, upper member of a composite 

double sill,or laccolite, Druim na Crlche.. 5 miles S.S.W, of 
Portree: anal. W. Pollard. Both this and the following rock 
contain chromium, vanadium, and strontium, as determined 
spectroscopically by Sir J. Norman Lockyer. 

II. [8732]. Mugearite, lower member of the same composite istrusion, 
viz., the middle one of the five mentioned in the text: anal. W, 
Pollard. The fluorine may be somewhat overestimated. *The 
total is 100*53, less 0*07 (for oxygen-equivalent of fluorine). 

A. Esgexite, Digniis, near Gran, Norway: anal. A Damm and L. 
Schmelck, cit. Broggjer, Quart, Joiirn, GeoL Soc,.^ vol. 1,, p. 1^; 1894. 

III. “Dolerite,” sill near shmmit of approach to Quiraing: anal. 

M. F. Heddle, Min, Mag,^ vol. v, p. 8; 1882.» * • 

This last has a specific gravity 2*87 to 2‘§8, while the rocks from 
the former localities, which we take as the regular type, give only 
2*78 to 2*82 in the difierent intrusions. Dr Pollard’s analysis 
(I.) shows that the type is somewhat less basic than thp ordinary 
dolerite sills of fhe region. The composition is not markedly 
peculiar, but we may note a cerj;ain tendency towards those special 
characters whijh become^inoro- ^uicentuated in tne associated 
mugearite, in pai-ticular the m agnesia and high alkaUes. A 
rough calculation of the mineralogi&al constitution gives abflut 77 
per cent, of labradorite, 11 of augite, and 12 of olivine, magnetite, 
and apatite. * 

The most conspicuous feature of the rock is the abundance of 
large and usually well^shaped felspar^phehocrysts. It is remarkable 
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that, in each occurrence, these seem to be of two distinct kinds; 
one perfectly clear and colourless, the other, though still quite fresh, 
having a 3 ^ow ^ge. The latter are commonly larger than the 
former. We, have not been abje to verify any other difference, or 
to discern arjy •significance in the occurrence of the two kinds. 
Carlsbad and albite twinning are evident to the eye, and thin slices 
show pericline-\ainellation capriciously distributed in some of the 
crystals. The inclusions are scattered glass-cavities, with occasion¬ 
ally a scrap of augite, a crystal-grain of magnetite, or a little patch 
of the ground-mass. In places too the small elements of the 
ground-mass project slightly into the border of the phenocryst, 
showing that this has continu ed or ^^nied-ita.-gro\yth to a certain 
extent at a late stagfe of the corrsolidation. This feature is most 
stroiigly marked in the Talisker sill, and it is evident in polarised 
light that the border is of slightly different composition from the 
rest of the crystal. The extinction-angles of the porphyritic 
felspars point to • a medium labradorite of composition near 
Abg An^ or Abg An^j. # 

The ground-mass consists of felspar, augite, olivine or its pseudo- 
niorphs, magnetite, and rather^ abundant needles of apatite, besides 
a variable amount of the brown micaceous-looking mineral described 
above. This occurs in different specimens apparently in inverse 
proportion to the. olivine, as if the two minerals played the same 
role in the rock. The small felspars, averaging about inch in 
length, are not very well shaped, having crystallised at a late stage. 
Most of the crystals show carlsbad and albite 'twinning,^ with 
extinctipn-angles up to 32° in symmetrical sections; and 
they are therefore labradorite, probably of a rather more acid 
variety, than the phenocrysts. The augite, of a very pale tint in 
the slices, is usually idiomorphic towards the felspar, and some¬ 
times towards the iron-ore. Olivine is only exceptionally found in 
a fresh state, but is plentifully represented by green or greenish 
brown serpentinous pseudomorphs. Magnetite in more or less 
perfect octahedra is sometimes quite abundant, and apafite is 
constantly present in slender rods, often enclosed in the felspars. 

*The above description of the typical rocks will serve also with 
little modification for the denser variety at the Diln hill, near 
Talisker. This shows a rather larger proportion of olivine and 
magnetite, especially tJie former. On the other hand, the augite 
(here in little intei'stitial patches [9807] or in ophitic plates [9809]) 
is not ve^ plentiful; and the little felspars, instead of being of a 
more basic variety, seem from their extinction-angles to be more 
acid. These joints indicate a certain assimilation in composition 
to the associated mugearite, and*are probably to be attributed 
to some degree of admixture by diffusion between the two 
magmas. * 

The mugea/rite of Druim na Criche, in its freshest state, is a dark, 
finely crystalline rock, without phetiocrysts, and might pass in 
hand-specimens for an ordinary basalt. Its mode of weathering is, 
however, sufficient to distinguish it in the field from all other sill- 
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rocks in our area; and the exposed outcrops, with their duU 
yellowish brown tint and highly fissile character, look much more 
like the trachyte dykes of Drynoch, to be described in a later 
chapter. The specimen analysed *ha8 the specific gravity 279, 
while others gave 277 and 275. These lower figuijes fre doubtless 
connected with partial weathering, and a specimen selected for its 
fresh appearance gave 2’82. The chemical analysis (II. above) 
shows a composition quite removed from those of most other rocks 
in our area, and not reducible to any of the more widely distributed 
rock-types. The special features, as compared with average rocks 
of like silica-percentage, are the low magnesia ^nd lime and the 
high alkalies, including potash as well as soda. Chemically the 
rock falls most nearly into the ^ggfistgfttnuly, though its petro- 
graphical characters do not assimilateit^clbsely to any exrfinple 
hitherto described. We cite for comparison (in column A) the 
analysis of an essexite (the moi’e acid variety) from the Gran district 
in Norway. This was first given by Brogge? under the name 
‘‘ olivine-gabbro-diabase,” and has since^ been included by the same 
writer* among the olivine-monzonites, with which it has evident 
affinities. The rather high .aniBunf of p hosph oric acid in the 
mugeg,rite is also a characteristic of the Norwegian and some other 
essexites. The only important point distinguishing our rock 
from tlui true essexites is i ts lower pr oportion qf^Jime. ThifiJiias 
giv en rise to^ a peculi ar mineralc^ical constitution, and seems 
thei^bi^ to juSify us in regarding the'mugearite as a distinct type. 

Tho chief milieralogical pecularities of mugSarite, which result 
from its unusual chemical composition and go to charg,cterise 
it as a special rock-type, are two. Firstly, the felspar is not labra- 
dorite but oligoclase, with subordinate orthoclase; and, secondly, 
the ordinary bisilicate minerals are very poorly represented, augite 
being typically quite subordinate to oHvin e (or its equivalent the 
brown mineral already described) and iron-ore. Among minor 
points ^ of interest may be noted the unusual richness in apatite. 
The percentage mineral composition of the rock analysed jnust be 
approximately as follows;— • 

• • 

Oligoclase, .... 57i 

Oi-thoclase, . . 12^ 

Olivine, iron-ore, and augite,* 26^ 

Apatite, .... 3^ 

100 


Felspars of species rich in alkalies thus make up about 70 per 
cent, of the rock. They appear in thin slices as a crowd of^little 
elongated sections, averaging about *005 inch ^ in length, with 
paraUe^iLSubp^allel arrangement at any given point, the micro- 
structure being consequently of ^he trachytic _type. Most of the 


* Eruptivgesteine dsa KristianiagebieteSi ^rt II., p. 60; 1896. 
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Ijttle crystals show albite-twinning, often with repetition. They 
give nearly straight extinction, and must belong to oligoclase. The 
untwinned crystals are doubtless to be identified as orthoclase, for 
the amount of potash in the roqk is much too great to be contained 
in a felspar of the oligoclase type. On this understanding the com¬ 
position of the oligoclase may be reckoned as nearly Ab^ Aug, 
which agrees with the approximately straight extinction observed. 

Of the other constituents, the olivine forms little well-shaped 
crystals or rounded grains, usually about inch in diameter 
The mineral is commonly fresh. The augite, sensibly colourless in 
thin slices, has the ophitic habit; but it is present in such small 
quantity that the several minute pieces belonging to one ophitic 
plate are only perceived to have that relation by their polarisation. 
The ••magnetite is in minute octahedra, and there is often in 
addition a certain amount of limonite of secondary origin. The 
apatite is in very slender needles. The analysis of the rock proves 
that it is a fluor-apatite. contrasting with the chlor-apatite of our 
acid rocks, and making an exception to the general rule. The 
mugearite sometimes contains a few microscopic amygdules of 
spherical shape, occupie d ^ &nalmme [9252]. It will be observed 
that the textural and structural ^hai'acters of the rock remove it 
from the essexite type as represented by the known (plutonic) 
examples. . 

Regarding the rock selected for analysis as the type of mugearite, 
we may note as the only important variety at Di-uim na Criche that 
in which the place of olivine is taken by the Unknown brown 
mineral [9251]. The mugearite of Roineval has the same general 
characters as the type rock, but seems to be more highly felspathic. 
A specimen from the higher of the tw^o intrusions is entirely free 
from augite, and is judged (though doubtfully) to have a larger 
proportion of potash-felspar than the rock taken* ah type. Olivine 
is absent in this slice [8190], the brown, mineral occurring instead, 
and with forms that forbid us to regard it as pseudomorphic. This 
specimen gives a specific gravity only 2*62, and, even allowing for 
weathering, it must be very decidedly lesS dense than the type of 
Oniim na /Uriche.c It may be mentioned that on the south side 
of the summit-escarpment it contains fusiform amygdules of 
chalcedony, 2 or 3 inches long. A specimen of the lower sheet con¬ 
tains veiy little augite.' Here again olmne is wanting, but there 
are instead, and probably replacing it, abundant elongated crystals 
or pseudomorphs of a deep-brown mineral, apparently of the 
Iddingsite kind. This substance, or one very like it, is also found 
occasionally in the Druim na Criche rocks. It is clearly quite 
distinct from‘the brown mineral already described above, which 
occurs in small amount in the same slide. The colhur is deeper, the 
pleoc^roism much feebler, and the extinction sensibly straight. In 
other B^cimens unaltered olivine occurs with its usual characters. 

Turning now to the third locality, we have to notice in Huisgill, 
near TaliAer, a more basic variety of mvyearite. This is sufficiently 
evident from its high specific gravity, ranging from 2*91 to 2*96 in 
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four examples selected, but we shall see n*evertheless that the rocks 
bear the unmistakable stamp of consanguinity with the typical 
mugearite. For characteristic examples we must examine the. 
southerly prolongation of the sill beyond its interruption by the 
peaty flat of Buile na h-Airidh. * Here, as has beem shown, the 
overlying porphyritic dolerite has died out, aiv3 jts modifying 
influence on the lower member which persists is scarcely noticeable, 
except by thh occurrence of a few scattered phenoorysts (here more 
properly xenocrysts), which become rarer southward. There is 
indeed no longer any essential difference between the upper and 
lower portions of the sill as displayed in this place [9810, 9811]. 
The rocks are fresher than in the other loccjities, and also of 
decidedly finer texture, presenting to the eye a very compact 
appearance, sometimes lustrous efiough to suggest the presence of a 
glassy base. 

Thin slices show that the relatively basic nature and high density 
of the rocks are connected chiefly with the abundance of magnetite, 
which in this respect is of next importance tf> the felspar. It is 
sometimes present as innumerable minute granules, in addition to 
the usual little octahedra. Olivine is abundant in fairly well shaped 
little crystals with a pronounced* elongation parallel to the a-axis. 
There is often a relatively large glass-cavity* in the centre, and in 
the most fine-textured rocks the olivine sometimes builds mere* 
skeletons. The peculiar brown mineral formerly described is some¬ 
times present [9811]. Augite occurs in very small interstitial 
granules, but not usually in any abundance. The little felspars, 
whidh make the principal constituent, are closely packed, giving 
something of the trachytic structure. They have in general quite 
low extinction-angles, and often the sensibly straight extinction of 
an oligoclase. We have not been able to decide whether o/thoclase 
is also present. In some cases there occurs a certain amount 
of interstitial gl&ss, colourless but charged with magnetite dust. 
In a later chapter (XIX.) we shall have to notice a rock of much 
more# vitreous nature, which probably has affinities with those here 
described. These basi^; mugearites, like the typical rock^of Druim 
na Criche, pontain a few mftroscopic amygdules of analcime. 

A chemical analysis of this variety would ht of interest. From 
what has been said, we may infer that it has the Same low magnesia 
and lime, with high alkalies, as the typical mugearite, but is 
poorer in silica and richer in iron. 

We have stated that farther north, where the equivalent of this 
rock underlies the porphyritic olivine-dolerite, there |jias been an 
intermingling oftthe two magmas; but, owing to the want of suffi¬ 
cient exposures, it is not easy, to study the phenomena in detail. 
Specimens frqjn the lower part of the Dim hill, where the large 
porphyritic crystals occur only very sparingly, are dark, finely 
crystalline rocks of specific gravity 2*95 to 2*96. A thin slice 
not containing any large phenoc^st shows, however, a certain 
iB^gBbporphyritiic structure [9808j. There are abundant little 
crystals of labradorite about *02 to "05 inch long, but the chief 
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element of the ground-mass in most places consists of smaller 
felspars which, from their low extinction-angles, seem to be near 
oligoclase and oligoclase-andesine. An appearance of coarser and 
finer texture in difiereiit places depends on the preponderance of 
one or other* of the two kinds'of felspar, and rather suggests an 
imperfect mtftwve of two different magmas. Where the small 
labradorite crystals are only thinly distributed, there is a trachytic 
structure and r. general resemblance to the typical mugearite. 
Augite is represented only by minute interstitial granules, but 
magnetite is abundant, and there is a considerable amount of 
olivine. 

Comparing the reveral intrusions in the localities which we have 
considered, we find that, where there is noteworthy variation, the two 
associated rocks seem to vary together, although the variation has 
a much greater range in the mugearite than in the porphyritic 
olivine-dolerite. The specific gravities of the rocks, as shown 
below, bear out this remark:— 


Upper Lower 
Member. Member. 


2-775 

2'62 

2-80 

2-82 

2-82 


2-79 

2-77 

2-81 

2-79 

2-88 

2-9G 

c* 

vS as, in 

Broggev's 


Roineval, higher double sill, 

Do., lower'double sill, 

Druim na Criche, highest double sill, 
Do.,' second from top, 

Do., third from top, 

Dhn Hill, near Talisker, 


phrase, “complementary” products of differentiation, tlii&.joint 
variation seems to imply ^at s uch differe ntiation was_a__pEocess, 
effected separately for eac fi~^oubT^ntrus iom Tha gr^S^ range 
(^"variation in the mugearite, as compared with the porphyritic 
olivine-dolerite, connects itself with the fact that the former is 
usually much inferior in bulk to the latter. At Druim na Criche, 
where the disparity is not very marked, ^he mugearite is least 
variable; while on Roineval, where the mugearite fornix only thin 
sheets beneaToh the Inassive porphyritic dolerite, the greatest range 
of variation is found. 

The specific gravities «given above suggest another point, which 
may be of significance, but would require further testing. The 
denser rncka flpem to hav e been intruded at the lower levels . The 
I^pineval srUa are mudiTiigheTup in the basalTgroup than^thoseof 
Druim na Criche, and the occurrence near Talisker is probably, 
though not depionstrably, lower. 

In leaving these remarkable double sills we remark that, 
although composite intrusions of this kind have been discovered 
only ift the three localities mentioned above, it is not impossible 
that separate intntsions of one or othjpr of the two rocks may be 
found, whether as dykes or sills, in other parts of Skye. Certain 
dykes, apparently by no mpans common, will be mentioned in their 
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proper place, which have the general composition of mugearites, 
and approximate in some measure to the type described above. 
The porphyritie olivine-dolerite, being a less strongly characterised 
type, is naturally less easy to identify elsewhere.^ 

One sill-rock worthy of notice 'in this place is tMt analysed by 
Heddle from the Quiraing. We have not had the <)pportunity of 
examining ^ny specimen of this, but a rough calculation shows 
that the dominant felspar must be a basic ^ligodase, while ortho- 
clase must also be present. The chemical composition alone, as 
quoted in Column III. above, seems sufficient to remove this rock 
from the “ great group ” of sills, and to assimilate it in some 
respects to the rocks of the Roineval group df intrusions. The 
occurrence of a glassy selvage is^ a point of interest, and one which 
we have in no case met with among the sills of the great gr^ya-p. 

Certain 'porphyritie hasalt sills in the Isle of Soay deserve special 
mention. This island is built of Torridonian gyit, a rock which, as 
we have remarked, does not in most places contain intrusions with 
regular sill habit. Here, however, there ave numerous intrusions 
in the form of sheets approximating more or less closely to the 
regularity of typical sills, and it appears further that some rocks 
whi&h elsewhere take the form of dykes occur with the stratiform^ 
habit in the Torridonian of Soay. This is certainly true of 
the younger peiudotite group to be described later (Chapter XXI.), 
and it seems to be so also of some of the minor basic intrusions. 
Without assenting that the great group of alls is quite unrepre¬ 
sented in Soay, we are tlxus led to refer some at least of the sheet¬ 
like intrusions there observed to some later epoch. * This is 
especially the case with the conspicuously porphyritie rocks now 
to be noticed. It is worthy of remark that, in addition td the sills 
or sheets, dylft^s^ of similar petrographical type are found in the 
district. 

Tlie rocks show large glassy-looking felspars closely set in a 
dark*finely crystalline ground. They resemble in general appear¬ 
ance the olivine-dolerfte the composite sills on Rofheval and 
elseM^here f but they are of less basic competition and devoiej of 
olivine. An interesting point is the varying si/*e ancf frequency of 
the porphyritie felspars in different parts of a sill. In the interior 
they attain very large dimensions ; Mr Clough records masses of 
felspar as much as 8 inches long and 4 in width. “These 
felspar crystals, however, never occur nea^’ the chilled margins. 
They are largest and most abundant in the centre dt a sill, and 
gradually diminfsh in size and abundance as the chilled margins 

* Conspicuously porphyi'itic sills with the same general characters have 
since been fouiifi in Ganna, where on the higher ground they become the 
prevalent type. Two or three occur alf*o in Eigg. Mugearite has also been 
recognised in these two islands ; while in the western part of Rum it occurs 
as a number of sheets with a total thickness of about 600 feet. These 
observations make it very doubtful whether the rocks now described are to 
be sharply separated from the “great group” of sills, and referred to a 
different epoch. • 
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are approached. They are usually quite small at about 9 or 10 
iribhes from the margins, and not visible at 5 or 6 inches. I have 
noticed this phenomenon so often, that I am driven to conclude 

£ hat the crystals i n the se cases have been develeped.in the sill, and 

maJ eV’ (C.T.C.) That the phenocrysts 
in intrusive ri^s, as distinguished from lavas, have in many cases 
not been brought up in the magma, as supposed by Rosenbusch, 
but formed in sitra after the intrusion, is a thesis which has been 
maintained by several petrologists,* and Mr Clough’s observations 
seem to be conclusive on this point as regards the sills in question. 
It is to be observed that, not only the size of the phenocrysts, but 
their relative abundance decreases from the centre to the margin of 
the sill, so that the interior is inorp felspathic, and doubtless some¬ 
what Jess basic in composition, than the marginal portions. This 
comes out clearly from some of Mr Clough’s determinations of 
specific gravity:— 

(i.) Sill i mile S.E. of Doire Chaol: 

Interior (felspars up to 1 inch and more), . 2'72 

Margin (non-porph^ritic), . 2‘75 

(ii.) Sheet at Leac nan Faoileann : 

Interior (felspars up to 1 inch and more), . ,2*76 

Margin (non-porphyritic), 2-79 

( 

The porphyritic felspars are labradorite with albite and carlsbad 
twinning. The ground-mass, in the only specimen sliced, is an 
ordinary basalt or Hne-textured dolerite without'olivine. --This 
example, from the interior of a sill on the east coast of Soay, lias a 
specific gravity 2 78. 

*Zirkel, Lehrhuch der Petrographies 2nd ed., vol. i., p. 737; 1893: 
Whitman Cross, lith Ann. Rep. U.S, Geol. Sur.y p. 231 f 1896: Pirsson, 
Journ. 8ci, (4), vol. vii., pp, 271-280 ; 1899. See also Crosby, Anier. 
Geol.y vol. XXV., p. 299 ; 1900. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

Minor Acid Intrusions. 

Under the head of the minor acid intrusions we include for the 
purpose of petrographical description in common various dykes, 
sills, and sheets, of small or qujjie moderate dimensions; of which 
some are offshoots, or presumed offshoots, of the granite 4 )f the 
Eed Hills, while others belong to the second principal epoch of 
acid intrusions in Skye, when no large bodies of rock were 
formed. The former are in part visibly apophyses of abyssal 
rock-masses, while the latter are of typical hypabyssal habit; and 
the fact that the two are often indistinguishable in specimens has 
an evident bearing upon the question, what factors go to determ¬ 
ine the micro-structure of igneous rocks. It is clear that no 
important difference of pressure can be p*ostulated for the con-^ 
solidation of the granite of Strath na Creitheach on the one hand 
and the spherulitic dykes of Druim an Eidhne, which are its 
apophyses, on the other hand.* Differences there would doubtless 
be jn temperature and rate of cooling, amd also more flowing 
movement within the narrow fissures than in the main body of 
magma. To discuss this general question, however, Would be 
outside our present province. 

Similarity of petrographical characters is a sutficient reason for 
describing th% t.wo groups of minor acid intrusions together; but 
there is a further reason in the practical difficulty in some cases 
of separating the later from the earlier group. The only 
important group of rocks which can be assigned with certainty 
to the interval between th^ two chief epochs of acid iatrusions is 
the great«group of basic sills; and it follows J)hat where these are 
not present there is no absolute criterion for,discriminating* the 
minor acid intrusions of the later epoch from those of the earlier 
which are not visibly offshoots from tht? gi'anite. The failure of 
the basic sills, wdth this consequent ambiguity, affects us 
principally in the mountain district. Beyqnd the mountains and 
a narrow sub-montane belt there is no difficulty, fls a rule,* in 
applying the siftiple criterion, and it is found that the minor acid 
intrusions there belong in general to the second group, which has 
a much widet distribution than the first. It is to be observed, 
however, that the break between the earlier and later groups is 
not an absolute one. A few acid rocks were intruded during 
the interval between the two principal epochs, and these entered 

*It may be remembered also that the marginal part of the large body 
has in places the same character as the dykes. 
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into relations with basic intrusions to form the peculiar composite 
sills and dykes already described at length. The acid intrusions 
of the secdhd group also sometimes form part of composite dykes, 
but without the peculiar relations referred to between the basic 
and acid memWr^, so that they are to be included with the rest 
in this place.* K few acid dykes again, mostly pitchstones and 
devitrified pitchstones, are to be referred to a time probably long 
posterior to the second 'principal epoch here recognised, and tlfese 
will be described in a later chapter. 

We have already considered the field-relations of those minor 
intrusions, chiefly dykes, which are in visible continuity with the 
granite and grano^hyre masses of the Eed Hills. It is highly 
probable that we ought to include with these, as belonging to 
same epoch, many of the acid dykes within and just outside the 
Red Hills district which have no such direct connection with 
the plutonic masses, unless it be a subterranean connection. 
This may be true of some dykes which intersect the plutonic 
rocks themselves, for, as we Jiave seen, the granite consists of a 
number of distinct intrusions. There are, for instance, spherulitic 
dykes cutting the granite in a' few localities which are identical 
in characters with the,Druim an Eidhne apophyses, 
r Probably some of the acid dykes in the same district, and 
certainly most of those outside it, are to be referred to the second 
chief epoch of acid intrusions which we have specified; and to these 
dykes we may add the sheets and irregular sills which are of 
less frequent occurrence. The area of distribution of these rocks 
is a fairlp^ large one, but quite sharply defined; extending in 
every direction round the Red Hills, but to varying distances, of 
one to eight miles from them. This extension is greatest towards 
N.W. Skxitl S.E., a circumstance observable in other groups of 
minor intrusions in Skye, and doubtless related in some way to the 
dominant direction of the dykes in the region, with which it 
agrees very closely. As is shown in the sketch-map (Pig. 68), 
the area in question embraces all the acid igneous rocks of 
Tertiary a'ge in Skye. The earlier groups oi acid rocks (and also 
the pitchstones, etc., which came later) were limited to smaller 
areas lying within this large irregular oval. The intrusions per¬ 
taining to this group represent then the maximum extension of 
igneous activity in Skye as regards acid rocks. Next to the 
granites, they constitute by far the most important group of acid 
rocks in our region; and when we speak of the group of minor 
acid intrusioiis or the epoch of the minor acid intrusions, without 
qualification, it is this group or this epoch that will be intended. 

The larger of* the minor acid intrusions are usually of irregular 
shape, and have partly transgressive relations towards the stratified 
or other rocks among which they have been intruded. They 
partake more or lefi^p of the nature of sheets, but rarely, if ever, 
behave as perfect sills for any great distance. In this they 
contrast strongly with the minor basic intrusions. A good 
example is the mass of graaophyre, intruded mainly in the Lias, 
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to the east of the Broadford Biver. This has in great part the 
form of a sheet, but it passes obliquely from- one horizon in t£e 
Lias to another, and in places is more sharply transgressive. 
Where it enters the Cambrian Limestones, it at once assumes a 



(a.) The line (of small circles connected by dashes) in the gabbro area 
indicates the western limit of granite and granophyre veins, in so far at 
least as they are locjlly abundant and noticeable, in the gabbro of the 
Cuillins. It may probably be taken as showing, with roughTapproxima- 
tion, the concealed extension of the granitj beneath the gabbro 
laccolite. ^ * 

(6.) The roughly semicircular belt, enclosed by a line of dots and 
dashes, marks the distribution of the peculyir composite (basic and acid) 
intrusions of the symmetrical kind, which we have distinguished as the 
Cnoc Ciirnach type. 

(c.) The heavy broken line indicates the area of distribution of the 
minor acid intrusions in general. It is an irregular oval, ^out 24 mjjes 
long, centring^n the granite of the Red Hills, and having its long axis 
in a direction nearly agreeing with that of the dykes. 

(d.) The short heavy line dt A marks the position of the peculiar 
felsite of tlw Alaisdair Stone-shoot. 

I 

frankly transgressive attitude, with vertical junctions, aild runs 
out in the form of narrow tongues or curving Sykes, recalling the 
behaviour of the granite of Beinn an Dubhaich in the same 
country rock. This occurrence is pro1?ably to be referred to the 
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epoch of the minor intrusions rather than to that of the granite, 
but there is no decisive evidence on this point. 

Further north we have a group of granophyre intrusions in the 
Lias of the broad hill named Beinn Bhuidhe, N.W. of Broadford 
Bay, These,Where best exhibited along the coast, have clearly 
the form of siils," although they show some irregularity of habit. 
They are referable to the principal epoch of minor acid intrusions, 
and in one place, near some ruined huts; they enter into ralfcher 
peculiar relations with certain basic sills of earlier intrusion. 

Mullach na CA.m, the highest hill on the isle of Scalpay, is 
nearly encircled by the outcrop of a rather large sheet of grano¬ 
phyre. This shows a higher degi’ee of regularity than might be 
expected, considering that the eountiy rock is coarse-textured 
Torridonian sandstone. It is probable, however, that this sheet 
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belongs to the epoch of the granite, and has been connected with 
the large body of that rock which crosses over into Scalpay, and 
approaches within f mile of the sheet. A like supposition cannot 
be applied to a smaller sheet or sill of granophyre in the north¬ 
western part of the same island. It is exposed over a nearly 
circular area, 120 to 150 yards in diameter, forming the floor of 
a curious circus on the northern slope of the hill Rudha Chinn 
Mhoir. It is surrounded by a wall of Triassic ^conglomerate, 
and was evidently intruded along the junction of that formation 
with tfie underlying Torridonian, as shown in Figs. 59 and 60. 
The sill cannot extend far beyond the limits of the circus, and 
on the coast only 100 yards 'to the N.E. a basalt sill is seen 
occupying a like position ^ at the horizon of the unconformity. 
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The granophyre sill seems to have been fed by a dyke (G' in Fig. 
60), but the exposures are not sufficient to put this beyond 
question. 

Several intrusions of granophyre, mostly of the nature of short 
stout dykes but with rather irregular habit, occu/ on the N.W. 
side of Loch Sligachan, besides a sheet exposed by tne road-side on 
the^ opposite side of the loch. These are intruded in the basaltic 
lavas. The composite sill and dyke of ^It an t-Sithean in the 
same neighbourhood have already been described, as well as the 
similar composite intrusions in the Lias near and to the south of 
Broadford. The felsite intrusions on the slope of Sghrr Thuilm 
have also been noticed (Chapter V.) as possibly connected with 
the rhyolitic lavas. A remarkable intrusion in the gabbto at 
the head of Goire Labain and in the Alaisdair Stone-shoot” will 
be more particularly noticed in the petrographical part of this 
chapter. 

The ordinary dykes referable to the principal period of minor acid 
intrusions need not be enumerated individually. Though always 
greatly inferior in number to the basic dykes, they occur with some 
frequency in the country to the liorth of the Cuillins, the most west¬ 
erly being three on Braigh Coille na Droighuiche, overlooking Loch 
Harport, and two in the Vikisgill valley. In numerous instances* 
the acid dykes are in contact with, and then ysually flanked by, 
basic dykes. Examples of this may be seen in Allt Airidh Meall 
Beathaig, a tributaiy of the Varragill River; in Allt Daraich, near 
Sligachan ; ahd especially a group occurring in the belt of ground 
running from Coire na Creiche to near Drynoch. Several acid or 
sub-acid dykes occur in the Strathaird peninsula, andf some of 
these also are members of composite dykes. Dykes, and 
occasionally sheets, of felsite and granophyre are Ifound at 
numerous places on and near the borders of the granitic tract. 

Concerning the tract of stratified rocks farther south-east, Mr 
Cl(mgh writes as follows;—“No granophjrre or felsite intrusions 
of Tertiary age have ]^een seen N.E. of a line connecting Skulamus 
and Loch na Dal, nor S.W, of Sgiath-bheinn an Uird. They are 
most nufiierous near Ben Suardal, Skulamus, and^Heast. Near 
these localities their mode of occurrence is varied. The larger 
intrusions may perhaps be regarded as lapcolites, but none continue 
far on one stratigraphical horizon. The acid intrusions certainly 
keep to the bedding less usually than the basic sills. Only four pr 
five intrusions belonging to this class have been seep on the S.E, 
side of Loch ^lisbort. These are all in the form of "dykes wBich 
strike N.W. or N.N.W., about parallel to the basaltic dykes near 
them. The broadest of the granophyre dykes oil this side of the 
loch is seen dn the shore about a mile E N.E. of Rudha Dubh Ard, 
where it forms part of a composite dyke. It is ten or twelve yards 
wide, and has been traced about three quavers of a mile S.S.E. 
Another thinner dyke, sf^ain part of a composite dyke, occurs on 
the Rudha Dubh Ard itself. Oh the E. side of Monadh Morsaig 
there is a granophyre dyke varying in* width between four and ten 
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fe^t. On the W. side of Mullach an Achaidh Mhiiir, near Drum- 
feam, there is a dyke about one foot thick. The dyke that occurs 
farthest S.Ti. is in Allb Duisdale, about three quarters of a mile 
W.N.W. of the bridge.” 

It is in acA^rdance with the general behaviour of basic and acid 
magmas in our region, to which we have repeatedly alluded, that 
the acid dykes and sheets show less perfect regularity in their field- 
relations than the corresponding bodies of basic composition, l^he 
dykes show a certain degi'ee of order in their direction, the 
prevalent bearing being about N.W. or N.N.W., as in the basic 
dykes of the region, but with more frequent departures from 
the general rule. It is noteworthy that, though belonging to a 
local group, connected with the fecial focus of central Skye, the 
dykes care governed as regards direction by the same rules as the 
dykes of regional distribution. In those of the basic dykes 
which are most intimately connected with the local focus of 
activity we shall find a different law prevailing (Chapter XXI.). 
T’he intrusive sheets of acid rocks, even where they preserve the 
sill habit with considerable persistence, sometimes show irregul¬ 
arities on a small scale at tlieir isurfaces of contact, and may 
send off little tongues along the bedding of the contiguous strata. 

, A good example is seen in a low cliff a little west of Rudh’ an 
Eireannaich, near Broadford.* In the basic sills any such irregul¬ 
arity is of rare occurrence; and equally so in an acid sill which 
has been guided by an earlier basic one, even where, as we have 
sometimes observed, it has totallj^' destroyed its guide. Many of 
the ordinary minor acid intrusions give evidence of relatively 
rapid cooling at their edges, either by a finer texture or by 
spherulites of diminishing size, as in the sill near Broadford 
mentioned above. 

t 

We proceed to consider the petrographical characters of the I’ocks. 
With a few exceptions, to be noted below, they are of thoroughly 
acid composition. Although no chemical analyses have been made, 
the microSt^opic examination leads us to believe that these minor 
intrusions are as a whole somewhat more acid than the large 
masses of the Red Hills: they seem at least to be poorer in the 
ferro-magnesian minerals. The low specific gravity of most of the 
rocks points to the same conclusion: ten examples gave a mean of 
2'54, as compared with 2’59 for the granites, etc. Those dykes 
wliich are visibly off-shoots from the granite intiTisions show the 
sarfe differeYice, at least when they are spherulitjc or otherwise 
fine-textured. We shall confine our attention in the first place 
to the truly acid members of the grodp, reserving certain aberrant 
types for subsequent consideration. 

The c^tituent minerals of the rocks may be dismissed briefly. 
They are quartz, o^hoclase, and oligoclase, with in most cases 
some ferro-magnesian mineral and one of the iron-ore group, but 

* This was noticed by Sir A. Geikie, Quart, Journ, Geol. Soc.y vol. xiv., 
pi. L, fig, 8; 1858. 
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these latter always in quite subordinate amount. The ferro*- 
magnesian mineral is, in different cases, augite, hornblende, or 
biotite, the first-named being the most usual. In some instances 
the hornblende is secondary after augite, but primary hornblende 
is also found. The augite shows in thin slices the^e^y pale green 
tint which is customary for this mineral in acid rocks, but it is 
oftei^ replac^l by chloritic alteration-produtsts of# a deeper green 
colour. The hornblende is brown or, when of secondary origin, 
green. Many of the rocks show no ferro-magnesian mineral except 
little chloritic and linionitic patches, and even these may occur 
only sparingly. The iron-ore minerals met with in different 
examples are magnetite and pyrites. The former is the more 
common, but the latter is found ifi a considerable number of cases, 
with all the appearance of a primary mineral. It seems to be 
spc'cially characteristic of the spherulitic types, and it is possibly 
connected, as Professor Judd has suggested, with some kind of 
solfataric action.* The pyrites forms little cubeS, usually fresh but 
sometimes partially converted to hmmafrite. 

The rocks present much more variation in microstrachire than in 
mineralogical constitution. The more typical varieties met with 
range themselves for the most part in two pai’rfllel lines, the micro- 
granitic (quartz-porphyries, etc.) and the micrographic (granophyres 
of many kinds), though these are connected by numerous inter¬ 
mediate links. On the whole, the tendency to micrographic 
intergrowths, which we observed in the acid rocks of the large 
plutorwc masses* is at least as strongly marlJed in these minor 
intrusions of like composition, and often attains in the fetter a 
more typical development. 

The rocks wliich fall under the former of the two divisions thus 
I'ecognised do ijot require any lengthy description, and it will be 
sufficient to select a few illustrative examples. The evident 
porphyritic crystals are felspars, up to or sometimes \ inch in 
lengthy and quartz, usually of rather smaller dimensions. The 
dominant felspar is ortkoclase, and shows the customan,^ crystal 
habit: the c^iiavtz is in bipyVamidal crystals, and contains glass- 
inclusions. Ferro-magnesian minerals are ne^er abiftidant, anti 
there is at most a small amount of magnetite, or in some cases 
pyrite. The ground-mass, of various scales of texture but generally 
quite fine, usually resolves into a granular aggregate of felspar and 
quartz. In the finer-textured varieties the felspar, especially if it 
predominates very decidedly, may assume * idiomoi'pltic habits 
forming narrow ciystals. In some of the rocks there has doubt¬ 
less been a glassy base, which is now devitrified or jn great part 
decomposed. 

A variety witR I'olatively largo and conspicuous dihexahedra of 

quartz is of somewhat exceptional occurrence. Examples bccur 

« 

* In the Druim an Eidhne A>cks, to be more particularly described 
below, iron sulphide occurs not only in visible crystals, but also in a finely 
disseminated form, as Dr Cullis has proved by ^^lowpipe tests {Quart, Joum. 
Qeol, Soc.y vol, xlix., p. 190; 1893). 

S 
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in* the form of email dykes near the northern base of Glamaig, 
above the^ village of Sconser. In most of the rocks the more 
evident phenocrysts are of felspar. The ferro-magnesian element, 
never very f^bundatit, may be either a pale augite or a brown 
mica. The ^rovnd-mass has in general a microgranitic structure, 
and varies in size of grain, a fine texture being the most usual. 

A well-characterise^l quartz-felsite fonns two or three irregular 
sheet-formed intrusions on the northern face of Creag Strollamus, 
in the Broadford district. It contains very abundant pinkish 
crystals of orthoclase, about ^ inch across, and smaller crystals of 
quartz, in a compact light grey ground. Two specimens of identical 
appearance sliowed some differences in thin slices. In one from 500 
yards N. by E. of the summit of 'the hill [9672] the ground-mass, 
though fine-textured, is easily resolved. Besides the phenocrysts, 
it encloses little patches of micropegniatite, abruptly bounded and 
pei’haps of the nature of xenoliths. In the second specimen [8969], 
taken about 70 yaMs farther N.W., the ground-mass is similar to 
the other, though a little finer. Some one or more fen’O-magnesian 
minerals have been fairly represented, but are now totally destroyed: 
the shapes suggest both augite and biotite. There are a few little 
cubes of pyrites. The specific gravity of this rock is 2*57. A rock 
with pink crystals of felspar, very like the preceding and of specific 
gravity 2*53, is seen on the ecastera slope of Belig, about 500 yards 
N.W. by N. of Loch na Sguabaidh. Similar rocks are found else¬ 
where, not only in occurrences which we assign to the group of 
minor acid intrusions propei', but also, on fTlamaig and in'Other 
places, where they are probably to be regarded as special modifi¬ 
cations of the granitic intrusions of the Red Hills, 

Rocks with characters which suggest the former presence of a 
large amount of glass in the ground-mass are found in the form of 
small intrusive sheets and dykes on Glamaig and m various parts 
of the Red Hills. They usually intersect the granite or granophyre, 
but this is the only datum for their age, and they are included in 
this placv^ only for convenience. Here we jnay note an interesting 
rock, a specimen of which was kindly furnished by Professor Judd, 
who drew our attention to its occurrence in the screes on the 
western slope of Marsco. It has not been found in place. It has 
a dark ground-mass of dull aspect and bluish tint, in which are set 
abundant reddish-yellow crystals of orthoclase, about ^ inch long 
and sometimes aggregated in groups, with smaller pyramidal 
crystals of*quartz. A thin slice [9285] shows that the dark colour 
of the ground-mass is due to a crowd of minute rmls, not more than 
•001 inch long, probably of augite., They show only a very faint 
colour under the microscope, and, being contained within the 
thickness of the slice, do not lend themselves' to polariscopic 
examhiatjon. They show little parallel arrangement except where 
they lie tangentiirily to the porphyritic crystals. The base in which 
these rods are set is colourless and of low refractive index, and in 
natural light might be taken for a glass, but it is doubtful whether 
any truly vitreous mafter remains. The bulk of it at least 
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depolarises, having nearly the birefringence of an alkali-felspar. 
The specific gravity of the rock is 2*63, and it may not ipiprobably 
be a devitrified pitchstone. 

Comparable in some respects with the preceding is^ dyke which 
^ intersects the gabbro just W. of the Sligachan Eiser^near the out¬ 
fall of Allt Coire Riabhach. It is 2 feet wide, and has margins 
abo^t 3 inches wide showing strong flow-sj^ructiye. The central 
portion, of specific gravity 2*63, shows scattered crystals of white 
orthoclase up to inch long in a dull compact ground-mass of 
dark bluish-grey colour. The slice [8976] reveals also scattered 
crystals of some ferro-magnesian mineral, no'y destroyed. The 
ground-mass is crowded with little dark rods having at each spot 
a parallel arrangement, often with a second set grown at right 
angles to the first. The colourless matrix in which these nunute 
rods are embedded has probably been vitreous, but is too obscure 
to permit of a definite pronouncement. The marginal modification 
of the dyke, specific gravity 2*60, with marked fluxion-structure, is 
paler, with narrow bands of lighter and darker tints, and encloses 
scattered felspars as before. Under the microscope [8977] it has 
in natural light all the appearance of a glassy rock, cloudc^d with 
minute limonite specks and having little patches and streaks of the 
same. Between crossed nicols, however, the ground breaks up into 
an irregular mosaic of little birefringent areas, <the whole being 
very similar to what is seen in the devitrified pitchstones to be 
described in a later chapter. 

Rocks sliowing a sinuous flow-structure,* and presenting a 
“ microfelsitic ” textiu'e udiich may probably be attributed to 
devitrification, are met with in numerous localities, either making 
up the whole width of a small dyke or forming the margins^ part of 
a dyke or of ajarger and less regular intrusive body. Examples 
may be seen on Ben Meabost, in the Strathaird district; near the 
coast ^ mile S. of Camasunaiy; at one or two places in Scalpay; 
and i\ear *An-t-Sithean, Broadford. 

Some rocks containing only isolated and scattei’ed sj)herulitic 
growths form a coniiecting* link between the two main divisions 
which wc *have distinguished. They are found at numerous 
localities in the belt of country bordering the Red Hills, and occur 
not only in Skye but occasionally also in the smaller islands to the 
north-east. Here belongs a quartz-porphyry dyke to the north of 
Mullach na Ci\rn in Scalpay. It is a nearly white rock with ortho¬ 
clase phenocrysts up to tV inch and smaller crystals^.of quart*. 
There has been a*little augite, now destroyed. The fine-textured 
ground-mass is in general of^mici'o-granitic structure, but each 
quartz crystal (not felspar) is surrounded by a sphenilitic border 
[9376]. Herelioo we may probably place a felsitic dyke, part of a 
double dyke, intersecting the gabbro of Guillamon on the east coast 
of that islet. Quartz-crystals inch in diameter, uith glass- 
inclusions, are enclosed in a*ground-;mass which is much obscured 
by secondary changes; but numerous isolated spherulites are still 
recognisable as such, although their ofiginal structure is almost 
obliterated [9378]. A few rocks of this kind show what we may 
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term rhyolitic characters, and to this extent resemble the spherulitic 
dykes of J)riiim an Eidhne to be described below. We may cite 
especially a 2-ft dyke, parallel to a larger dyke, exposed about 400 
yard^ N.N.W. of Scalpay House. It is a dull grey rock with a 
well marked )anjinated structure parallel to the bounding walls, 
and with altered spherulites showing as lighter spots about inch 
in diameter. \ thin slice shows it to consist largely t>f bundles of 
parallel felspar rods and interstitial granules of quartz, but the 
latter mineral seems to be in part secondary. The spherulites are 
nearly opaque, and no longer show any structure : each is sur¬ 
rounded by a rusty border. 

We come now to that division of the acid rocks in which 
the whole, or almost the whole, o^ the ground-mass is aflFected by 
special structures, which are usually of the spheriditic kind. In 
using this term we desire to make no distinction between spherul¬ 
ites which exhibit a regular black cross between crossed nicols and 
those which Rosenbusch has distinguished as “ pseudospherulites.” 
The differences between these appear to be differences of degree 
rather than of kind, the essential characteristic of all being fine 
graphic intergrowths of alkali-felspar and quartz. Prom this 
statement we exceptc certain complex spherulites to be separately 
noticed, and even these may probably be regarded as the final term 
of the series, connected with the others by unbroken gradations. 

The transition from a visibly micrographic to a cryptographic 
intergrowth is well illustrated in some of the separate minor 
intrusions, but even'better in the marginal modifications of cearser 
granopl^yres which occur in some places on the borders of the 
large intrusive bodies of the Red Hills. The chief features of such 
transition may be briefly summarised. The more regular micro¬ 
graphic structures in the granophyres in general always tend to 
arrange themselves about centres, either with or without a small 
phenocryst to serve as nucleus, and this tendency is more marked 
in proportion to the fineness of the intergrowth. With increasing 
fineness of texture, a radiate aiTangement about the centre becomes 
more apparent, the distinct areas in a« thin slice, within which the 
felspar andt quartz^ severally show crystalline continuity, being 
disposed increasihgly in the form of sectors of a circle. These 
sectors become narrower and more numerous, while the minute 
elements which compose them assume a more linear form and a 
more regular radiate grouping. A point is reached at which the 
Sipveral elepients of the aggregate cease to be resolvable in a thin 
slice, and the structure may be styled cryptograpjiic. Beyond this 
point, a spherulite, examined between crossed nicols, merely shows 
evidence of a radiate fibrous structure, the dark brushes approxim¬ 
ating more or less to the ideal black cross with Krms parallel to 
the principal planes of the nicols. Such a spherulite has the 
appearance of beixg built entirely of radiating fibres of felspar, and 
there can be little doubt that, quartz 'really plays a less impoitant 
part here than in the coarser micrographic intergrowths. 

In spherulites of modei'^te diameter, say } inch, there is often a 
marked difference between the central and peripheral portions; the 
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former being finely cryptographic, with well marked radiate 
structure, while the latter is visibly micrographic,, with an 
increasingly rude type of intergrowth, and may merge insensibly 
into a merely granular aggregate which forms the interspaces 
^ between the spherulites (Plate XIX., Pig. 1, B)., Th® transition 
* which we have described is thus illustrated in the different parts of 
a sjngle spherulite. The peripheral portion qf the spherulite 
appears also to be decidedly richer in quartz than the interior. 

These facts perhaps throw some light on the mode of origin and 
growth of the structure. The spherulite began, as we may 
conceive, with a radiate growth of felspar, fibres, preferably 
attached to some solid body as a nucleus. The surrounding magma 
at this stage had a composition equivalent to that of a mixture of 
alkali-felspar with a smaller proportion of quartz. As the ffelspar 
fibres grew by extending outward, the abstraction of this con¬ 
stituent tended to make the magma more acid, which was only 
partially counteracted by the liberation of free silica. Tliis was set 
free at tlie places where the felspar was growing, and entered into 
an intimate intei'growth with that mineral. It seems to have been, 
not the spherulite, but the residhal magma, that tended towards a 
determinate composition; and, if we suppose it to have solidified 
en hloc when this was reached, the said composition is represented * 
by the interspaces between the spherulites, whichjiave commonly a 
microgranitic structure. On this view, the substance of the inter¬ 
spaces w^ould be comparable, under certain limitations, with a 
cuteotic mixtui’e {see Plate XXII., Fig. 1). * 

There are, however, some spherulitic structures into whicji quartz 
does not enter at all, and in these the radiating felspar elements 
become distinct and take form individually. This is seqji excep¬ 
tionally and oq a small scale in certain spherulitic groupings which 
liave been embedded in glass; and it is displayed in a remarkable 
manner in cases where large spherulites have been developed at 
place§ where vapour was disengaged from the magma, and a 
cavernous structure ha# resulted. To illustrate the former case we 
take an interesting micro-splierulitic rock wlaich is found as a small 
dyke, 8 indies or a foot across, cutting the gfanite ori the ascent 
of Druim an Eidhne from Strath na Creitheach, 'a little to the left 
of the tourist-track.^ It is a rather dark greenish grey rock, of 
specific gravity 2*56, with very evident flow-lines, sometimes 
curving, and full of minute darker spots. In a thin slice these are 
found to be spherulites, from to x indi in diam^^ter, and pf 
two kinds. The jiiajority are of a common type, ovoid in shape 
with well marked outline, and giving the characteristic black cross 
in polarised light. In certain bands there occur, instead of these, 
skeleton spherSlites consisting merely of a stellate arrangement of 
little felspar rods, not mere fibres. These rods occupy only*a part 
of the space within the spherulite, the rest being4illed by substance 
like that in the interspaces between t^o spherulites. This interstitial 

*This dyke was not detected during the fiurvey. For the information 
and for a specimen of the rock we are indebted to Mr A. K. Cooradra 
Swdmy. 
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ground, quite email in amount in comparison with the crowded 
spherulites, has probably been glassy or partly glassy; but, if so, 
is now devitrified. It recalls in some respects the devitrified pitch- 
stones of Coire-chatachan, etc., to be described later. 

The comi^oii type of spherulitic granophyre, in which the 
greater part '^of the mass is made up of regular cryptographic 
spherulites, is so frequently represented among our minor acid 
intrusions that‘s there is no need to enumerate particular ohcui'- 
rences. As good and well preserved examples, easy of access, we 
may mention the rather irregular sills in the Lias which are exposed 
on the coast west of Broadford Bay. One is found in a little cliff 
west of the composite sill of Rudh’ an Eireannaich, and another 
some 800 or 900 j^ai’ds farther N.W. Here the spherulites are very 
evident in hand-specimens. In thin slices it is seen that they do 
not graduate into the granular interspaces, but are I'ather sharply 
bounded, and pieserve the fine radiate fibrous appearance to the 
actual boundary, t Between crossed nicols they show well defined 
dark sectors or brushes, wlych correspond approximately, but not 
always exactly, with the principal planes of the nicols. In addition 
to small scattered felspar phenoerysts, there are others of quaiiz. 
These are either Avelh formed crystals or grains with rounded out¬ 
lines, and tliey seem to have the latter form especially when they 
seiwe as the nucj,ei of spherulites. An interesting feature is the 
occurrence of inicropegmatite phenocrysts, having the outlines of 
felspar crystals but full of quartz in microgiaphic intei’growth. 
They are always su.'rounded by a spherulitic grov/th in th§ form 
of radiating bunches of fibres starting from numerous points on the 
boundary of the phenocryst. Scattered through the rock, in 
spherulites and interspaces alike, are slender rods, usually less 
than inch in length, of some ferro-magnesian silicate, probably 
augite, now destroyed. These are not uncommon in other rocks of 
this group, and they sometimes share in the radiate arrangement 
of the spherulites, but in the specimens here noticed the rods have 
no definite orientation. 


We have failed to establish any criterion of a petrographical kind 


to* discrimiijate bet.veen those spherulitic dykes and sheets which 
are to be regarded as subterranean offshoots of the large masses of 


the Red Hills and thosy referable to the later epoch of independent 


minor intrusions. Again, there are some occurrences which 
perhaps belong to a different epoch (between the other two), viz. 
that to wljich we hai'e relegated the composite intrusions of the 
Onoc Carnach group. It is at least possible that some portion of 
the acid magma of that epoch took lines of its own, and formed 
independent intrusive bodies which, in the absence of the guiding 
basalt, would bo of somewhat irregular habit. Such may perhaps 
be thp origin of the group of intrusions seen on the north-west 
side of Loch Slig^chan, just east of the composite sill of Allt an 
’t-Sithean. A specimen from here shows turbid felspars about 
inch in diameter, with rounded angles, and corroded quartz-grains 
in a spherulitic ground-mass. There is a close resemblance to the 
granophyres of Allt an ’t-Sithean and of the neighbouring com- 




Plate XL 



leathered surface of acid dvke, Druim an Eidhne, showing crowded spherulites. 
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posite dyke, though thfe spherulitee here have a more evideijtly 
micrographic structure [3197]. 

We have next to notice a remarkable group of dykes which, in 
their petrographical characters, show decided rhyolitic aflSnities. 
This is the more interesting, since these dyRe^ belong to the 
plutonic p4ase of intrusion, and are visibly apophyses of the gi’anite. 
Wb*may conveniently speak of them as thS Dra-fflm an Uidhne type^ 
the most characteristic examples being met with on the ridge of that 
name. Here, as already stated in Chapter IX , the dykes are seen 
to be offshoots from the granite mass of Strath na Creitheach, etc., 
which itself at some places along its margin Assumes very similar 
petrographical characters; and j>hey may be traced for some distance 
through the adjacent rocks, viz. the volcanic agglomerate and the 
banded gabbros. A few other dykes within the granitic area, in 
Strath na Creitheach and elsewhere, resemble the typical examples 
more or less closely. They intersect the grgjiite; but, since the 
granite itself undoubtedly represents several distinct intrusions, 
this fact does not preclude our attaching these dykes provisionally 
to the Druim an Eidhne groups* • 

The field-relations of the acid dykes of l^ruim an Eidhne have 
been sufficiently set forth in the former chapter. Our petro^ 
graphical examination of the rocks does not add much to the 
account already given by Professor Judd,* although our reading of 
tlie phenomena leads to very different conclusions as regards the 
origjn of the vocks. It is to be remarked, h(»vever, that the dykes 
are not all of one type. In addition to the rocks to be described 
more particularly, there are others which are simple quaifz-felsites, 
presenting no special features of interest and not calling for further 
notice. These have the same mode of occui'rence as the (fbhers. 

The rhyolitSc ^ykes of Druim an Eidhne have in natural exposures 
a yellowish brown colour due to atmospheric action, and consider¬ 
able excavation is sometimes needed to arrive at the unaltered 
rocli! This shows a bluish grey ground of very compact texture, 
enclosing cjuartz-grains, snjall crystals of felspar, and pjft'ites. The 
characteristic features of the rock are, however, more apparent 
upon a weathered surface: they are especially an. abundant develop¬ 
ment of large spheimlites and a strongly-marked fluxion-banding— 
both characters, as Professor Judd remarks, belonging to rhyolitic 
rather than granitic rocks. The spherulites weather out in 
strong relief, and are easily detached (Plat^ XL). They range in 
diameter up to^about 2^ inches (6 centimetresf), and^even to t!he 

^Qitart, Jvurn, Qeol. Soc.^ vol. jlix., pp. 182-191, pi. II- III.; 1893. . 

+ The 60 centimetres of Prof. Judd’s paper is a clerical error, corrected 
in the author’/ separate copies. The only spherulites of this larger size 
(2 feet) recorded in Britain occur in some of the Lower Falseozoic intrusions 
oi the Lleyn district of Cjemarvonshiro; but at Silver Clitf in Colorado 
Whitman Cross has remarked,spherulites as much aft 10 feet in diameter. 
The Welsh rocks mentioned present ma^y analogies with the dykes of Druhn 
an Eidhne; see Miss Raisin, ^or^. Joum, Qeol. Soc», vol. xlv., pp. 247-269; 
1889: and Marker, The Bala Volcanic Senem of Caei^naiuon^irey Chap. III.; 
1889. 
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naked eye, often give evidence of a complex structure. The flow- 
siructure, which is most developed at the sides ot the dykes, is also 
rendered Very conspicuous by weathering, certain narrow bands, 
usually about ten or twelve in the width of an inch, 
standing out? • prominently above the intervening bands (Plate 
XII.), In s<tmb places the fluxion is indicated by an allign- 
ment of small spherulites, as in many rhyolitic lava^and in the 
“rodded” sphefulitic •dykes to be described in a later chajiter. 
The flow has been naturally parallel to the walls of the dykes; but, 
with increasing distance from the edge, it often becomes sinuous 
or even sharply reflexed at acute angles. This is partly due to the 
interference occasiBned by large spherulites round which the flow¬ 
lines wind, or between which .they thread their way. The 
phen<imena certainly go to show that these spherulites were already 
in existence while flowing movement was still in progress, and 
cannot be attributed to devitrification at a later stage. A remark¬ 
able feature in son^p cases is the appearance of discontinuity in the 
flow. We may explain it b]^ supposing that a small portion of the 
rock, having as nucleus a group of spherulites or phenocrysts but 
otherwise in a pasty condition, bdiaved in some degree as a solid 
inclusion, and w'as rolled over in the difierential floAving movement 
»of the enveloping mass. This peculiaritj'- is seen on a small as well 
as on a larger scale {see Fig. 61). 

' The microscopical characters of the rocks have been (uirefully 
described by Professor Judd in the paper already cited. Porphyr- 
itic elements, though generally distributed, are not very abmulant. 
They consist mainly of small crystals of quartz, containing relatively 
large gl&ss-inclusions and patches of the ground-mass, orthoclase 
and oligoclase, and iron ores, both pyrites and magnetite. A ferro- 
magnesifin mineral has also been sparingly present, and seems to 
have been a green augite ; but it is replaced by psSudomorphs of 
some chloritic substance charged with ferric oxide. Occasionally 
there is a pseudomoipli which may represent biotite. Very 
characteristic of this group of rocks is the occurrence of pheno¬ 
crysts of*-- micropegmatite or, to u^ Professor Iddings* term, 
“ granophyre grouf^,*^ a feature well known in rhyolitic lavas in 
various distrfcts,*. Professor Judd, following out liis view, alreadj'’ 
discussed, that these rfjcks are not dykes but fused inclusions of 
granite in the gabbro, regards the micropegmatite phenocrysts as 
undestroyed relics; but we find nothing to indicate that they are 
of exceptional origin. That they may have been formed at a 
distinctly earlier stage than the ground-mass and under soniew^hat 
different conditions may be gi’anted; and it is seen that, like the 
ordinary phenocrysts, they have served as nuclei for subsequent 
sphorulitic growths (Plate XX., Fig. 2 ; and Fig. 6h in text). On 
Professjor Judd’s view they should be either angular fragments or 

biddings, 1th Arin. Rep. U.8. Geol 274-276, pi. XV.; 1888 

(Obsidiaai Cliff, Yellowstone Park)/ Monogr. XX. U.S. Geol, 8ur., p. 376, 
pi. V,,’'fig. 2; 1893(Eureka district, Nevada): Reed, Qttart, Joum, Geol, 
8oc.f vol, li., p. 162, pi. VI,, £g8. 3-6; 1895 (Fishguard, Pembrokeshire). 



Plate XII. 



Wp'ithered surface of acid dyke, Dniim an Eidhne, showing tortuous flow-structure. 
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rounded by corrosion or Jfusion, whereas they often present the 
outlines proper- to felspar crystals. ’ 

The spherulites, which are the most interesting feature of the 
rocks, range from microscopic dimensions to the large size already 
•remarked, and they exhibit much variety of structure. The small 
‘ones are of a simple type, showing merely a' Tadiate-fibrous 
arrangement, of the felspar which is their principal element. They 
give an imperfect “black cross” effect between crossed nicols. 
They are often collected in groups, though without coalescing; 



Fm. 61 [6971]. I'lim slice from one of the rhyolitic dykes, apophyses from 
tlie gruiiite, intersecting the gabbro of Druini an Eidhne; inagi^od 
four diameters. 

To the left are sefen a number of coalescing spherulites.^, These have 
grown jn one place rouuif a group of felspar crystals, in other places 
round micropegmatite phenocrysts, which have^in part^the outlines of 
felspar crystals but are crowded with inclusioui# of (juarts! in micro¬ 
graphic intergrowth. ^ 

The general ma.ss of the rock has a strongly marked flow-structure, 
and in the right-hand half of the figure the fluxion-lines are seen to 
diverge in a fashion which indicates discontinuous flowing movement in 

the mass. • . 

•• • 

and not infrequently they are enclosed in the larger spheriilitic 
growths, which we may infer'to be of somewhat kiter formation. 
The larger spherulites are of complex structure, the radiate 
arrangement of the delicate constituent felspai'-fibres being 
modified in various ways. In some cases there seemS to be 
repeated bifurcation of the^fibres at acute angfes, giving the fox’s 
brush structure figured by Professor Judd (Lc, Plate III., Figs. 8 
and 9). In other cases subsidiary centres of radiation have been 
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• * 

established at certain points, which have become the apices of 
fconical bundles of fibres disposed in accordance with the general 
radiation' from the primary centre (Plate XXII., Fig. 3). The 
fibres of the large spherulites may be interrupted by enclosed 
phenocrysts or small spherulites. The interstices between the 
felspar fibres® al*e now occupied by quartz, but it is probable, as' 
Professor Judd suggests, that they were once in great paiii vacant, 
and that these structftres were then identical in all essentials with 
the much better preserved examples which have been described bj^ 
Whitman Cross and Iddings from Colorado and the Yellowstone 
Park. He has even found in the large spherulites of Druim an 
Eidhne minute crystals which appear to be fayalite, as well as some 
indications suggesting the formef presence of little aggregates of 
tridyjnite scales. The close resemblance to the American examples, 
extending to these interesting details, is further enhanced by the 
occurrence in some of our rocks of bodies which have apparently 
been lithophyses, ajid preserve something of the delicate concentric 
shell structure described by Iddings at Obsidian Cliflf (Judd, lx., 
Plat^IL,Fig. 5). ^ 

If, while a portion of one«of the large plumose spherulites is 
being viewed between crossed nicols, a mica-plate be interposed 
with its axes approximately at 45° to the fibres, it is observed that 
the polarisation-tints are raised in some parts and depressed in 
others in the safne bundle of fibres. This presumably indicates 
that the axis of optical elasticity most nearly parallel to the length 
of the fibres is the mean axis, and that the crystallographic iiirec- 
tion of elongation of these felspar-fibres is the vertical or c-axis. 
The saflie arrangement has been noticed by Iddings**^ in the 
Obsidian Cliff rocks. In our spherulitic adid rocks in general the 
spheruliles are of the ordinary “negative” kind, the felspar fibres 
being elongated parallel to the ct-axis, with whicli^tHe greatest axis 
of optical elasticity makes only a small angle. 

That the marginal portion ol' a large body of granite and the 
apophyses from it may in certain circumstances assume all the 
mineralpgical and structural character^ of rfiyolites, including such 
special peculiaritiesrfis large composite spherulites and Kthophyses, 
is, as we ha^fe remarked above, a fact of more than local interest. 
It certainly goes to ^how that the petrographical differences 
between plutonic and volcanic rocks as commonly developed are 
referable much more to differences of temperature and rate of 
cooling than to differe^ices of pressure at the epoch of consolidation. 
It must be'borne in mind that the rocks which bqild tlie Red Hills 
represent a number of distinct intrusions, which may have covered 
collectively a very considerable lapse'of time, and we are led to refer 
the acid rocks of Diniim an Eidhne to a rather lata epoch of this 
time, when the neighbouring gabbro had long become cool. The 
relations between the two rocks here present the strongest contrast 

to what we have described on Marsco, M^here we believe the intru- 

« 

* BiUL Phil, Soe, Washington, vol. xi., p. 467; 1891. See also Cross, 
ibid,, p. (Silver Cliff, ColoKido). 
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sions of gabbro and granite to have been separated by only a short 
interval. 


So far, the rocks treated in this chapter have been of thoroughly 
lacid types. We have now, in conclusion, to notice certain 
• examples which are most properly included in this place, although 
they are of ^ub~acid co^nposition, being highly felspathic and com¬ 
parable rather with quartzless porphyries amd trckchytes than with 
quartz-felsites and granophyres. The rocks consist indeed 
essentially of alkali-felspars, with at most a small amouht of 
interstitial quartz and in some cases a ferro-magnesian mineral. 
They differ petrographically from the trachytic dykes of the Broad- 
ford and Sleat districts, to be described in a later chapter. 
Further the scanty evidence available would lead us to refer,them 
to a very early epoch of the phase of minor intrusions, while the 
Broadford and Sleat trachytes belong to one of the closing episodes. 
For these reasons, we regard the rocks iij question, at least 
provisionally, as aberrant member's of the group treated in the 
present chapter, i*epresenting a special line of development from 
the main stock of the minor acid, intrusions. Their areal dis¬ 
tribution is ill accord with this view, for the several dyke-formed, 
and sometimes sill-formed, intrusions in which these rocks appea]^ 
are situated in general on the fringe of the area which we have 
marked out (Fig. 58) as that affected by the miner acid intrusions. 
It may also be remarked that, like these acid rocks and unlike the 
later, trachytio dykes, the rocks now to be described often occur in 
close association with basic intrusions. Tlie association, is not 


usually of the regular and systematic kind ; but this alscf is found 
in one instance in a rock which may possibly be attached to to 
this sub-group, viz. the folsitic or bostonitic rock already described 
as forming ^lyt of the triple composite sill of Rudh* an 
Eireannaich, near Broadford. If, however, following the argument 
set forth in a former chapter, we refer the peculiar symmetrical 
composite sills and d^djes to a distinct group of somewhat earlier 
date, then the Rudlf an lllireannaich felsite bears the sa#»ie relation 
to the ackl members of that group as the rpcks now in question 
bear to the principal group of minor acid intrusions. • * 

The first occun'ence to be noticed, in the heart of the Ouillins, is 
in some I’espects unique. The rock forms two or more irregular 
dyke-like bodies of considerable magnitude intersecting the gabbro 
of the main range about the head of Coire^Labain. Between the 
highest summit of the Cuillins and its nearest neighb(5ur less than 
100 yards to tlie N.E., known to climbers as Sgurr Alaisdair and 
Sghrr Tearlach respectively, is a deep notch, from which the great 
talus called tiie Alaisdair Stoneshoot streams down some 1200 or 
1300 feet to the floor of Coiro Labain. The break in the ridge 


is caused by a strip, here about 50 feet wide, of a more* perish¬ 
able rock traversing the gabbro. At this plac^ it is, in its freshest 
state, a dark grey, finely crystalline rock, in general appearance 
not unlike many of the dolerite dykes of the district, but containing 
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amygdules of quartz sometimes ^ inch or even 1 inch in length. 
More usually it has a pale colour consequent upon weathering, and 
in this state contributes largely to th^- talus mentioned. The 
strip of pale rock can be followed south-eastward along the ridge 
joining Sgiirr Tearlach to Sghrr Dubh-na-dabheinn for some 250y 
yards, dying toftt near the pass. It can be traced for about the * 
same distance in the opposite direction, turning rather more west¬ 
ward and ramifying before it dies out. A similar strip is seen just 
abovAthe screes father north, and runs nearly northward along 
the western face of Sgiirr Mhic Choinnich for 400 yards to the 
Coire Labain pass, where it is considerably expanded. This too 
ramifies, and also* sends small veins into the gabbro and encloses 
xonoliths of that rock. The situation of the intrusions is indicated 
in a, generalised way at A on the sketch-map, Fig. 58. The 
amygdaloidal variety of the rock has been met with only near 
the head of the great stone-shoot. Tlie common variety elsewhere, 
always with the pjile tint due to weathering, is of somewhat 
less fine texture, and the little green crystals of altered augite 
are often visible. ^ 

A thin slice [8717] of tli« prevalent type shows rectangular 
sections of felspar about inch long as the principal constituent. 

^This is largely orthoclase, but striated oligoclase is also present. 
Pale greenish pseudomorphs of hornblende after augite, about Jg- 
inch in length, ait fairly abundant, and as a prominent secondary 
constituent there is pale yellowish pleochroic epidote, partly 
replacing crystals qf oligoclase. A certain amount of quaj^tz is 
present, but this too is probably of secondary origin. A specimen 
of the ffesher and finer-textui’ed variet 3 % with quartz-amygdules, 
from the head of the great stone-shoot, gives the specific gravity 
2*68. liider the microscope it shows a different structm*e [8718]. 

A microporphyritic character, which was scarcely Svident in the 
former specimen, is here well developed. The phenocrysts include 
orthoclase, oligoclase, and fresh colourless augite in crystals from 
*01 to *05 inch in length. These occur ebsely clustered, \nth a 
few small 4 fctahedra of magnetite, in g, finely granular ground- 
mass, which must fee chiefly of orthoclase. The qu^lrtz which 
occhrs here i^ certg,iuly a secondary product. 

In its geological relations as well as in its petrographical cha¬ 
racters this rock stands alone. It is not seen to cut anything 
younger than the gabbro, and the only, rocks which cut it belong 
to a late epoch. Its precise age is therefore not certainly fixed, but 
we attach itj**rather to the principal group of inincy acid intrusions 
than to the granites. 

Several dykes of the kind considered here— ie, composed largely 
of alkali-felspars with little or no quartz—are seen in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Allt a’ Mhaim, on the north-west side of the Cuillins, near 
the foot-path from Sligachan to Glen Brittle. They are of more 
than one type. One is a dull reddish rock, of fine texture but 
evidently ciystalline, which rfiay be termed a biotite-bearing 
orthoph 3 Te, The felspar phenocrysts, which are not closely set, are 
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of orthoclase with less frequent oligoclase, and are about J inch 
long. There are scattered flakes of brown mica, sometimes enclosea 
in the felspars, some iron-ore, and a few grains of sphSne. The 
ground-mass Js composed of little felspars giving rather stout 
Rectangular sections, and these are mostly if not wholly orthoelase. 

A neighbouring dyke difiers from the preceding*ii^ having horn- 
blen^Je instead of biotite, and also in having a trachytic instead 
of an orthophyric structure in its ground-mass! The ro^t is 
of light colour with white felspar phenocrysts, exceptionally as 
much as | inch long, and lustrous black hornblendes f tO’ 
I inch, A thin slice [9257] shows that the felspar is a plagio- 
clase: the hornblende is brown, and the ciystals, often twinned, 
have their outlines rounded by,magmatic corrosion. Magnetite 
crj’^stals and rather stout little prisms of apatite are present.» The 
ground-mass consists of little interlacing felspars, only about *005 
inch long, with minute granules of magnetite. This rock, wdth 
a specific gravity 2*63, is probably somewhat dess acid than the 
preceding. Both dykes, as well as othps in the vicinity, are asso¬ 
ciated in the field with basic dykes ana run in contact with them, 
but not consistently. ® • 

A dyke seen on the lower slopes of Beinn ,R6idh-beag, near the 
noi’th-west coast of Scalpay, resembles the former of the Allt a*" 
Mhaim dykes in its orthophyric structure, but the latter one in the 
nature of its ferro-magnesiau element, and it may be named horn- 
blendic orthophyre. It is stained to a brick-red colour very like that 
of tha ToiTicloman sandstone which it intersects, and might easily 
be passed over except for the occurrence in it of green ci^tals of 
hornblende up to ^ inch in length. Its specific gravity is 2*66. 
In a thin slice [9379] the hornblende shows as idiomorphic crystals, 
sometimes twinned, with a colour varying from brown to ^een, the 
latter owing to alteration. The rest of the rock consists of stout 
little felspar crystals, about *01 inch long, with a very little inter¬ 
stitial quartz. This dyke is only half a mile distant from the fringe 
of the large granite m^iss, but it is more probably to be referred 
to the minor intrusions than to the plutonic phase. " 

Some of the felsite dykes of the Strathaird * peninsula belong to 
this place. We have already remarked that, likedhe Allt a* Mhaim 
dykes which they resemble petrographicajly, tliey sometimes run 
for a certain distance in contact vdth basic dykes. A specimen 
from about 250 yards S.E. of Elgol is a pale grey, fine-textured 
rock enclosing rather abundant felspar phenocrysts, oftpn clustered 
in “ glomeroporphyritic ” groups up to ^ inch in diamfeter. They 
are considerably altered, some being opaque and white, others 
nearly black. In a thin slice [7485] these felspars sho^v charactei’s 
very suggestive of cryptoperthite. There are rare flakes of decayed 
biotite, and the ground-mass consists of little rectangular felspars, 
about *01 inch long, with sensibly straight e: 5 tinction, and some 
interstitial quartz. Rock^ of this kind approximate in some 
respects to the bostonite (or bostonite-porphyry) type. The resem¬ 
blance to the original bostonites is close?, as regards micro-structure 
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^nd the absence of ferro-magnesian minerals, in certain of our dykes 
which consist entirely of a plexus of little crystals of alkali-felspar. 
One rock'bf this kind [2675], among the older collections of the 
Geological Surve}^ is labelled “Glen Brittle House,” but we have 
not succeeded in discovering it in that locality. This specimeril 
gives the low*&p*ecific gravity 2‘61. It is of fine texture, the little* 
felspar crystals being only -005 to 01 inch in length.* ; 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Basic Dykes: Field Relations. 

Every geologist who has written of Skye, or of others of the 
Inner Hebrides, has remarked upon the promine^nt part played by 
dykes in the igneous geology of the region. By far the greatest 
number of them are composed of basic rocks—diabase, dol^rite, 
basalt. They are by no means all of one age, or approximately so : 
on the contrary, numerous successive episodes in the history of 
Tertiary igneous activity in the region have bejn characterised by 
the intrusions of a vast number of dykes. Nor have they all ful¬ 
filled the same functions. We have already stated that some of 
them occupy tlie fissures through which the lavas were poured 
forth; while others, of later age, may perhaps stand in a like 
relationship to the intruded sills. We shall see that others again, ^ 
and these doubtless a majority of the whole, did not, so far as we 
can ascertain, fulfil any such office, but are to'* be regarded as 
complete and self-contained intrusive bodies. These are younger 
than |avas or sills, and belong to more than on*} distinct epoch. 

A complete investigation of the dykes would include the 
separation of them into distinct groups, the arranging df these 
in chronological sequence, and the petrographical description of 
each group. We have not been able to obtain the requiiite data 
for such a complete account, and it may be doubted whether such 
data are attaina^>le. The imperfect results which represent the 
very partial success of our attempts in this direction will be given 
below'; but in the present chapter we shall make some general 
remarks upon the basic dykes of Skye as a w^hole, ;ind more 
especially Apon the characters which they exhibit in the field. 
These remarlcs are prompted by observations ynade' during dur 
detailed survey, which embraced only a part of the island; but 
from what has been written by other geologists, and in particular 
from the general account given by Sir A. Geikie,* it cannot be 
doubted that the results are applicable, not only to the whole of 
Skye, but to a much wider region. ^ 

The most striking features of the dykes as a whole are 
undoubtedly their astonishing number and their * general com¬ 
munity of direction. These and some other points appear clearly 
on the geological map, but we shall proceed to consider them more 
fully. And first it is very noticeable that the dykes are* by no 
means equally numerous in different parts of the country. A 

* Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin., vol. xxxv., pp. 29-74; 1888: Ancient 
Volcanoes of Great Britain^ vol. ii., chapters xxxiv., xxxv.; 1897. 
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small part of this inequality is no doubt only apparent, and results 
lierely from the fact that over considerable areas the rocks are 
totally concealed by peat; but this affords no adequate explanation, 
of the differences actually observed. For instance, the hills com¬ 
posed of granite and of Torridon Sandstone afford everywhere \ 
abundant exposures, but they often contain much fewer dykes than ' 
other areas adjacent. , 

A glance at the map is sufficient to show that the frequency the, 
(hjkes in different places .depends very largely upon the nature 4f the. 
country rock, 

A striking illustration of this appears on comparing the basalt 
country and the grfbbro of the Cuillins on the one hand with the 
granite tract on the other. WhUe a square mile of the former 
often /contains as many as a hundred dykes, an equal area of the 
latter shows on the average only five or six at most. This point 
calls for some remark as regards its bearing on the relative ages of 
the various intrusiops. As Sir A. Geikie has long ago pointed out, 
there are dykes obviously older,than the granite, being clearly cut 
off or enclosed and highly metamorphosed by it; while others again 
are later, and cut the granite. - But the fact that the great majority 
f the dykes which approach the granite do not intersect it, must 
ot be taken as implying that most of the dykes are pre-granitic* 
Thel^verse is certainly the case; and the dylces in general do not 
cut the granite, olily because thej- experienced a difficulty in pene¬ 
trating it. This is abundantly proved. We see, for example, that 
where the granite bepomes a slieet of no great thickness the dykes 
do cut it, and where apophyses run out from the main body the 
dykes cut these freely. Further, in places where very numei'ous 
dykes approach close to the granite without entering it, as on the 
south side of the Beinn an Dubhaich mass, the great majority of 
them are not me tamorphosed. These must be n6wer than the 
granite, although they stop slibrt against it. 

The fact that the gabbro in certain places in tlie Ciiillin tract is, 
in contrast to the neighbouring parts, relatively free from dykes is 
explained by the presence of granite underlying it. This is well seen 
on Druim an Eidhne and in Coire Riabhach, where for about three- 
quarters of a 'mile from the granite boundary the gabbro contains 
almost no dykes, excepting those sent out by the granite itself. 
The Blaven range affords another good illustration, having far 
more dykes on its eastern than on its western side. This is 
doubtless due to the fapt that the granite sheet, thick in Strath na 
Crbitheach, ‘thins out rapidly eastward. It also thins out southward, 
and so, as we approach Camasunary, we find the dykes appearing 
in force in the .valley. 

The resistance offered by the granite to the passage of the dykes 
[ cannot arise from its hardness and toughnes s, for in th ese respec ts 
nf I ff ipffirior to the Possibly chemicaTas well as physical 

considerations entel* into the question. The freedom with which 
dykes, often of very small width; cut through the massive gabbro is 
a striking phenomenon. They are not noticeably fewer on the 
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summits of the Cuillins than in the adjacent valleys, althouglf 
they must have traversed between 2000 and 3000 feet of gabbro. 
To this, howevgr. there seems to be a limit; for when we turn from 
the gabbro laccolite of the Cuillins to the gabbro jjoss to the north- 
.west of Broadford, we find the latter almost entlroly free from 
dykes, excepting only those of acid composition clearly belonging 
to thb adjacent granite. Sim ilarly the granite of ^e eastern Red 
Hills, apparently of the nature of a IwMj is cut by very few dykes, 
and the undoubted boss of Beinn an Dubhaich by none. 

The basalt lavas, as we have said, are freely traversed by dykes, 
and the same is true of the sills intercalated anfong the lavas, so 





Fig. 62.—Ground-plan of a amall' area in the lower part of Tairneilear, 
showing clykoa terminating abruptly against volcanic agglomerate. 

long as they are of small or moderate thickness.* We find,*Jiowever,« 
that those parts of the moorland hills which consist largely of thick 
sills have often very few dykes. .Doubtless some of th§ dykes seen 
on the lower ground represent the feeders of the sill-like intrusions 
themselves, and liaturally terminate in their own individual sills; 
but the general explanation must be that the thick sills offered an 
almost impenetrable barrier t^ the passage of dykes intruded later. 

Another rock which is not often, cut by basic dykes is the 
yolcan ic^agglomerate. This is very remarkably illustrated in the 
lo^r part of Tairneilear, where dykes traversing the gabbro are 
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•seen to end abruptly against the boundary of one of the patches of 
agglomerate enclosed in the gabbro (Fig. 62). It is noticeable 
th^at each dyke becomes slightly sw ollen towards its termination. 

Turning to the sedimentary roclks, we find, as might be anticip¬ 
ated, that the« Cambrian limestones are easily cut by the dykes, 
which occur in these rocks in the Strath district with great 
profusion. The Torridon Sandstone, which is here overthrust so as 
to rest on the limestones, affords a strong contrast in this respect; 
and near the junction of the two formations it is seen that while 
basalt dykes occur in the limestone often at average intervals of ten 
yards or less, a vetiy small fraction of the number have penetrated the 
overlying sandstone. Leaving out the Sleat district, where over a 
large area the Torridonian is the sole countiy-rock, the only places 
where the sandstone contains abundant dykes are the isle of Soay, 
with a small area along the coast at the south-eastern base of 
Garsbheinn, and some parts of the isle of Scalpay. An apparent 
difficulty is suggested by the consideration that the Cambrian 
limestones of Strath, whbh are often crowded with dykes, pre¬ 
sumably rest on Torridon Sandstpne in its proper position beneath; 
through this the basalt dykes, or the basalt of the dykes in some 
form, must have found a way. The Torridon Sandstone again 
underlies probably the whole of the Cuillins. We must admit that 
the dykes wereiable to traverse the sandstone when no other co urse 
was op eii to them ; and that the sandstone in the Strath district is 
com^ratively free from dykes, only because the limestone in the 
immediate neighbourhood offered a n easier pa ssage.* It is 
important to note, as we shall show hereafter, that the molten 
magma has often travelled along the dyke-fissures in directions 
very considerably inclined to the vertical and sometimes nearly 
horizontal, (See Chap. XXIII.) ^ 

A rock remarkably impenetrable to dykes is •the coarse Triassic 
conglomerate. At Eilean Leac na Gainimh, on the N.W. coast of 
Scalpay, a 12 ft dolerite dyke traversing the Torridonian stops 
abruptly at the base of this conglomerate. 

Dykes are usually very numerous in the Jurassic strata. 
Maccullocht noted their remarkable abundance on the east side 
of the Strathaird peninsula, where, he says, without much 
exaggeration, “ they it some places nearly equal, when collectively 
measured, the stratified rock through which they pass.” Notwith¬ 
standing his statement to the contrary, they are equally abundant 
•on the vtest side oFthe peninsula. It seems certain that in places 

*The implied assumption that the Torridonian was stripped from Ben 
Suardal, etc.^ in pre-Tertiary times *18 a justifiable one. In the Torran 
neighbourhood we see that it had been removed, not on]^ from the summit, 
but from both flanks of the anticline before the deposition of the Lias. For 
some^ distance north of Strath Suardal too the sandstone must have been 
stripped away in pre-Tertiary times, for in several of the patches enclosed in 
the Beinn na Caillich granite the basaltic lavas are seen resting on Cambrian 
limestones. 

i Trans^ 6sol» Sue., voL,jv., p. 171; 1817: Description of the Western 
Islands of Scotland, vol. i., pp. 395-398 ; pL XVI., fig. 1; 1819. 
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a considerable proportion of them fail to penetrate the outliers of« 
basaltic lavas (with sills) which rest on the Jurassic E|trata of 
Strathaird. 

If we confine our attention to a single country-rock, we find that 
the dykes are not always uniformly distributed throughout its area, 
but sometimes show a certain tendency to congregate in particular 
belts ;of country, Mr Clough notes this in the Torridonian tract 

which forms the greater part of Sleat. “ As we pass from Kyleakin 
to the Point of Sleat, along a line oblique to the general direction 
of the dykes, they gradually become more abundant; but there are 
certain spaces in which they are fewer than on either side. For 
about three miles S.W. from Kyleakin we do not usually find more 
than three or four in the breadth cf a mile; near Kinloch there are 
more than twice as many in the same breadth; in a tract which 
comes to the Sound of Skye between Knock Bay and Camas 
Baravaig they are again less numerous; but S.W. of this they 
appear again in great force. On the S.W. side of a line connecting 
Ob Gauscavaig and Tormore they are’too^ numerous to be all shown 
on the one-inch map.” In the basaltic tract, the only more 
extensive area of uniform geologicSl cdhstitution, the irregularities' 
in the frequency of the dykes seem to have something of the same 
peculiarity; but here the principle, if it be one, is obscured by a ^ 
more important factor, viz. the ob struct ion ofiered to dykes by the 
massive sills. There are thug more dykes in _^e_valleys than on 
the plateaux. Moreover there are considerable stretche? of country 
almost.wholly concealed by peat. The principal area of granite 
presents a distribution of dykes more nearly comparable witJf that 
found in the Torridonian tract of Sleat. If a line be drawn in a 
direction N.W. by N.—S.E. by S., from Glamaig to Torran, it is 
seen that in the granite to the north-east of this dykes are very 
rare, their scarcity being emphasized by the occurrence of numerous 
dykes in the patch of basaltic lavas and gabbro forming the northern 
part of JBeirtn na Cro. To the south-west of the same line, between 
it and a parallel line near Allt na Measarroch (N.E. of Marsco), 
lies a belt which includes most of the dykes of the granite tract: 
about Beinn* DeaVg (of Sligachan) it contains lis maijy as thirty 
dykes in a breadth of two miles. Still further tcT the south-west, 
on Marsco, Ruadh Stac, and the slopes beyond Strath na Creitheach, 
dykes again become comparatively rare. We must remember, 
however, that, in consequence of the diflerent geological relations 
of the granite in diSerent parts of the area, its vertical ^hjcknesa, 
must present great variations, and this may, as already remarked, 
have an important influence on the frequency of the dykes. 

In this connection we may notice the distinction arawn by Sir 
A. Qeikie ^ betv; ^.en the So litary ” and the ** Gregarious ” types of 
Hie inslbances of theTormer are dra\ra from outlying parte 
or the Tertiary igneous province, e,g, the Cleveland dyke, and the 
Skye dykes undoubtedly tend to occur in seta; but we find 

* Trans, Boy, Soc. Edin,^ vol. xzxv., p. 33; 1888: Ancient Volcanoes of 
Great Britain, vol, ii., p, 122; 1897, * 
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,also single dykes, usually of rather large size, occurring alone. 
A good example is the diabase dyke, more than 50 feet 
wide, wliich makes a prominent feature on the eastern face of 
Beinn na Caillich as seen from Broadford (see Fig. 5, p. 17). It 
bears W.N.W'^and can be traced for only a short distance. Theije 
are also som^e which, though occurring among other dykes, may be 
far from any other of their own kind. Such are the*^coarse debase 
or gabbro-like^dykes^not belonging to the gabbros proper, which are 
found in a few places. 

More striking than their gregarious habit is the tendency of the 
dykes to occur jn actual juxtaposition, without any intervening 
strip of country-rock. Two or more dykes, sometimes ten or 
twelve, can often be traced running in actual contact with one 
ancJther for considerable distances. In this M^ay arise what may be 
styled double, triple, and multiple dylces, a peculiarity already 
noticed in the basic sills. The several members of such an 
assemblage constitute in some respects a geological unit; for 
example they are necessarily'mapped in most cases as one dyke, to 
which the epithet multiple ” may be attaclied to mark its true 
nature. They may die out Successively, producing the effect of the 
multiple dyke thinning away, or they may part company, giving a 
fallacious appearance of bifurcation or branching. A good example 
of a multiple dyke is seen near Kilchrist, to the south-east of the 
loch. Here, abutting upon the road from Broadford to Torran, is 
a prominent ridge formed by what appears to be a large dyke more 
than ] 00 feet wid®traversing the Cambrian limestones. Following 
it fol' gk short distance from the road, we find it dividing, so as to 
enclose a strip of limestone some 400 feet long and 30 or 40 feet 
wide. This strip is not enveloped by a single large dyke, but 
caught between two distinct dykes; and a closer scrutiny of the 
road-side section reveals that we have to do uiof with one large 
dyke but with at least six contiguous dykes. They are recognis¬ 
able as distin ct intru sions by pe trogr aphical differe nces tod i n gopie 
cases^^led margin^. r ^ 

Multi5)le dykes are not confined to any one part of Skye, but there 
are certain parts 6f the island, very rich in dyke's, wh'ere this mode 
of occurrence rs exceedingly prevalent. This is the case in the 
basaltic country to th% north-west of the mountains, between Loch 
Sligachan and Glen Eynort or between Glen Varragill and Loch 
Harport; and again throughout the Straithaird peninsula, to the south¬ 
-east of the mountains (see Fig. 52,' p. 238). There are even places 
where tlie dykes which run singly are a minority. In the granitic 
tract multiple dykes are very rarely met with. One is seen on 
Druim Ead&r da Ghoire, having a total width of 23^ feet and con¬ 
sisting of nine members, as follows, from S. to N. M-(i.) with strong 
prispiatic jointing, ^ ft; (ii.) massive, with a few amygdules^ 2 ft; 
(iii.) highly amjgdaloidal and much decomposed, ^ ft; (iv.) like ii., 
6 ft; (v.) with spheroidal 6tnicture,*3 ft; (vi.) like iii,, ^ ft; (vii.) 
with large irregular ciwstals'of augite, up to 1 inch, and grains of 
olivine, 6 ft; (viii.) like iii., ^ ft; (ix) with spheroidal structure 
and containing large felspar phenocrysts, 4^ ft. 
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The several components of a multiple dyke are certainly not 
always referable to the same group of intrusions. This appears * 
both from petrographical considerations and from direct evidence— 
such as the chilling of one member against another—which proves 

certain time-interval between the separate intrusions. Chilled 
Sdges are, however, less frequently seen in the ardh «of principal 
distrijpution of multiple dykes than in outlying districts, where 
occurrences are rarer and the multiple charatter perhaps a more 
fortuitous circumstance. Barely , if ever, can we verify that one 
member cuts a transverse dyke, while others are cut by it. Mr 
Clougli notes that at one place in the Sleat district, “ half a mile 
N.N.E. of Rudha Charn nan Cearc, a N.N.W. coaAe dolerite dyke 
is crossed by some E.—W. calcite gtrings, while a later fine-grained 
dyke runs with the coarse dyke and cuts through some of .the 
strings.” 

In most of the multiple dykes the several members, while 
difiering in histological and structural character's and perhaps to 
some extent in composition, are all -of basic rocks j but in other 
cases acid rocks are associated with the basic. An example easily 
accessible is seen on tlie shore N.Et oiCovry Lodge, Broadford. It 
is a multiple dyke 26 ft in width, half of whiph is occupied by a 
single member consisting of granophyre. This has on one side a m 
single basalt dyke 1 ft wide, and on the other a group of basalt 
dykes with a total width of 12 ft. The granophyre cuts obliquely 
across one of the latter, proving that it is of later intrusion. 
Dykes .consisting of several members which diQer considerably in 
composition may conveniently be termed c ompos ite multiple dykes. 
As an example showing more complexity, we may take one nfiar the 
coast 1100 yards S.S.K of Oamasunary, well seen just below the 
escarpment formed by the basaltic lavas of Strathaird. This^shows, 
in order: compact,felsite with sinuous flow-structure, 8 ft; basalt, 

2 ft; felsite as befoi'e, 11 ft; basalt, 7 ft; felsite, 4 ft; basalt, 

1 ft; felsite, with a tongue of basalt cutting into it, 4 ft; por- 
phyritic felsite, 1 ft; basalt, 2 ft; compact felsite, 17 ft; basalt, 

^ ft; compact folsite, 18 ft; in aU t^reive members in^a width 
of 75 ft. This h perhaps not the full width,tfor after 20 ft of 
concealed rocks we come next to a porphyritic dolerit*^, and other 
dykes follow without any interval. We have had occasion in a 
former chapter to allude to composite multiple dykes consisting, 
like these, of basic and acid members. They were there introduced 
in connection with certain tripfo composite dykes of symmetrical 
habit presenting ^I’emarkable petrographical phenomena at the* 
junctions of the component members. The commoner kinds of 
composite dykes have no systeiliatic symmetry of habit (though 
this may come cn locally and by accident), and do not show any 
sensible effects of reaction between basic and acid rocks. They 
have a somfiwhat wider distribution than the special type, aiid are 
of later date, being constarftly found to intersect the ordinary 
basic sills. After what has been said before, there is no need to 
mention more examples in this place. • 
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, The splitting of one dyke by a parallel dyke distinctly later and 
independent is very exceptional.* There are, however, in certain 
dykes, of more or less basic composition throughout, appearances 
suggestive of the splitting and evisceration of a partially consolid¬ 
ated dyke by*,a slightly later injection of a magma sufficiently 
different to be distinguishable. The result is a triple arrangemenf 
with bilateral symmetry, comparable in this respfect withv that 
described in tfie peculiar composite dykes and sills of the former 
chapter, where it has originated in the same way. The dykes now 
under notice, however, are basic throughout, though they exhibit 
variations between their central and marginal parts so great as to 
bespeak considerable differences in chemical and mineralogical com¬ 
position. This is illustrated by the following specific gravity 
determinations:— 

Dyke (18 ft)^ in Cambrian limestone, on shore at mouth of 
stream im^pediately north of Sgeir Mhdr, Torran— 

Central porphyritic band. 2-86, 

Non-porphyritic part, 1 ft from edge ... 3’02. 

r> 0 

Porphyritic dyke (3 ft), in Cambrian limestone, about 1000 
yards N.N.E. of summit of Beinn Suardal— 

Central porphyritic band ... ... ... 2*85, 

Marginal non-porphyritic band ... ... 2'80. 

Dyke (1 ft), jn Lias, on shore 150 yards N.W. of Rudh’ an 

. Eirreannaich, Broadford— 

Centre ... ... ... ... ... 2'80, 

Margin (including fine selvage). 2'74. 

c 

Dyke like the preceding, at same locality— * 

Centre ... ... ... ... ... 2*82, 

Marginal part (not actual selvage) ... 2*78. 

Dyl^e cutting gabbro in valley of Allt Aigeinn, 600 yards E. 
of summit^of Garbh-bheinn—^ c 

Central part . 3*00, 

Marginal part . 2*66. 

In these cases, and others which might be cited, there is a sym¬ 
metrical disposition^of the variations, the two marginal portions of 
the dyk^ resembling one another and differing from the interior 
portion. There is no such sharp line of demarcation as would exist 
had the marginal and central jiortions been intruded at quite 
different epochs. It is not possible, however, tot-account for the 
variation by “differentiation in situ'' after the intrusion. This 
ap pears fro m t hq magnit ude of the differences observed, especially 
in theTast exaiupleT^It would be difficult also on such a hypothesis 

■*^See, MaccuUoch, Descriptixyii of the Western Idanis of Scotlani^ 
vol. iii., pi. XVIIL, fig. 1; ‘1819. 
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to explain the fact that in the first two cases instanced the distrib¬ 
ution of the porphyritic elements is involved; or again that, exceplj 
in the first case, the marginal portion of a dyke is apparently less 
basic than the interior. We must therefore suppose, either that 
,the magma as intruded c onsiste d of distinct and different portio ns, f 
• ^aduc hJdid no t mix freel y; or that there was a. first intrusion;] 
represented the margins of the dyke, and, before ^hat had conJ 
solioated in the interior part, a second intrugion, now represented 
by the central band of the dyke. The phenomena of some other 
dykes * seem to indicate that the former alternative is a possibility; 
but the circumstances of the cases here noticed, and especially 
the symmetrical arrangement, accord better, with the latter 
explanation. 

• 

Considering now the directiom of the dykes, we may glanc6 first 
over the wider area, including a large part of Scotland and the 
northern parts of Ireland and England, in which dykes which are 
either known or reasonably supposed to be df Tertiary age are 
met with. Sir A. Geikie has given a qjap indicating the distribu¬ 
tion and bearings of these dykes.t Prom this it appears that in 
the west and south of ScotlancT, including the islands, and the 
north of Ireland the general direction varies •between N.W.—S.E. 
and N.N.W.—S.S.E.,changing in the north ofEngland to W.N.W.— 
E.S.E. In the Midland Valley of Scotland and the Southern 
Highlands the general bearing seems to be W. \yy S.—E. by N., 
becoming more W.S.W.—E.N.E. as we approach the Grampians.+ 
Thcsd latter (fepartures from the more usual direction of trend 
might with some straining be interpreted as a tendency towards a 
roughly radial arrangement; but the cjiange takes place rathe r 
abruptly , and is more suggestive of a second distinct system of 
dykes. At the same time it is noteworthy that those dylAs which 
difier markedly in bearing from the majority occur in an extensive 
tract of P/ilaeozoic and older rocks, so that their Tertiary age cannot, 
in the nature of the case, be established by direct proof. If we 

One instence* s a dyke of J)orphyritic basalt near Port na*Long in the 
southern part of tilcat, noticed below. This contai&s a number of b^ da 
ijiurnately rich and poor in p henocrysts^. Ttie foUowing note'by Mr Clough 
illustrates what seonis to be a phenomenon pf the same kind; “The 
weathered horizontal section across a dyke [7373] rather loss than a mile 
W.S.W. of the top of Cnoc an Sgiunain, near Armadale, shows a close 
alternation of paler and darker jyrts, often about an inch thick, parallel to 
the sides. The darker parts are also finer grained, and project somewhat. 

It is not clear that 4he sides of the bands are chilled, and perhaps the filter 
bands have been injected before the earlier rock was thoroughly cooled. In 
the thin slice of the same rock •arc many little patches^of fine grained 
dolerite, and th|se perhaps represent a phase of consolidation of the magma , 
rather than something quite foreign to the dyke.” 
t Trans* Boy* Soc* Bain., vol. xxxv.* pi. 1.; 1888. 

J The camptonite dykes of the Orkneys, conjectured by Dr Flett'to be of 
Tertiary age, also have this latter direction; see Ftett, Trans, Boy, Soc, 
Edin.j vol. xxxix., p. 870; 1900, So f*r as any direct evidence goes, how- 
ever, these may bo Paleozoic intrusions. 
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exclude them, we may say that the British Tertiary dykes have 
£uvery general bearing between north-west and north-north-west. 

In SkyQ this general direction is maintained with remarkable 
persistence, and is common to dykes belonging to different petro- 
graphical groups and different epochs of intrusion. In and about the ^ 
Cuillins only ^dfwe find, in addition to the dykes having the normal * 
trend, other sets which depart widely and systematically froni it; 
viz. one set witji a roughly radiate disposition and another con¬ 
jugate set at right angles to the former. Excluding these from 
present consideration, we may say that the vast majority of the 
Skye dykes have directions between N.W. and N.N.W. Locally 
there are variationc extending to N. by W. or nearly N. on thei one 
hand and to N.W. by W. on the other, the change coming on 
gradually. Taking seventy localities pretty evenly distributed over 
the whole area, we find the average bearing to be about N. 37° W. 
In some places we find, in addition to dykes having the normal 
direction, others which run N.—S.,N.E.—S.W., orE.—W. These 
are few in number and obviously exceptions. In some cases their 
direqt iion has been determined by pre-exisjing %ults . In the Lias 
about Broadford, for instance, fhere are a number of N.—S. dykes 
occupying small fault-lines. In the Sleat district Mr Clough has 
found dykes occasiorfally following lines of crushing as well as of 
iaulting. Thus several N.N.E. dykes following crush-lines were 
noticed on the shore W.S.W. of Ramasgaig. 

If we examine the variations from the average direction seen in 
dykes which still fall within the normal limits, we se© very evident 
indications of some law governing those variations. These limited 
departupes from the average seem to be dis posed in re latjQn to t^ 
gr eat plutoni c intrusions, or no doubt^ore accurately to crust- 
movemepts closely connected^ with those intrusions. We may 
express this roughly by saying that there is a certain tendency for 
the dykes to radiate from the central mountain district (Fig. 63). 

A large proportion of the dykes do point more or less a/jcurately 
towards the mountains, but this is partly owing to the fact that the 
general trend of the whole island is approximately in the normal 
direction of the dy^es. Where the 'radial arr^igement would 
involve a depjirture of more than 20°, or at most 2o , from the aver¬ 
age bearing for the whole region, it is not found, but the tendency 
in question becomes m erely a m odify ing facto r, within those limits, 
of the general law. Thus, over a~considerable area to the north¬ 
west of the Cuillins and round Lochi, Harport the bearing of the 
dykes is qpite norma'i; south-west of there it is somewhat more 
westerly; north-eastward it becomes steadily more*northerly. But, 
although near and to the north of Loch Sligachan it is only a few 
degrees W. of N., it never deviates so far as due N. pn the south¬ 
east side of the Cuillins we find in and near the Strathaird 
peninsula a similar tendency in' the dykes to* point towards the 
mountains. At the extremity of thee peninsula the bearing is 
N.N.W., but passing northward we find it change gradually until 
to the east of Belig it has Ijecome N. 60® W. 
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In the tract to the south-west and south of Broadford the dykes 
tend to point towards the granite boss of the eastern Bed Hills and 
to be at right angles to the curved anticlinal axis which.runs from 
Broadford to Torran and includes the other granite boss of Beinn 
an Dubhaich. Thus, about Kilchrist and Beinn Suardal the 
bearing is N.W. by W., but south and south-weet, from there it 
ch^ges gradually to N.N.W. on the north and south sides of 
Bef hn an Dubhaich. Farther west, however, abgut Kilbride and 
Torran the dykes have a much more westerly trend, as if belonging 



Fw. 63.-—Sketch-map illustrating the bearings of the basic dykes in different 
parts of Skye. The letters C and R mark the situations of the Cuillins 
and the Red Hills respectivi^y. ^ ^ 

to the former system connected with the Cuillin centre. In the 
tract extending from Kylealan to the Point of ^leat the ten¬ 
dency to a r^iate arrangement is equally marked, though sj^read 
over a greater extent, in accordance with the greater distance from 
the central mountain district. * In the middle of this tract the 
bearing is quite normal; towards the north-eJist it is much more 
westerly j and towards the south-west it changes gradually to 
'something like N.N.W. 
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The direction of the dykea seems then to depend upon two 
fjwtors. Causes of primary importance have impressed an approxim¬ 
ate parallelism upon the dykes throughout a large region of which 
Skye is only a small part: the normal direction in Skye does not 
difler much from N. 37° W. Variations from this direction stand 
in relation to qfittses of secondary or local importance, which find 
their expression in a partial radiate arrangement with reference to 
certain centres of distiv'bance (see below, Chapter XXV.). ' 

A characteristic feature of the dykes is their general rectilinearity. 
Writing more especially of the Sleat district, Mr Clough says :— 
“ The directions of'most of the dykes are tolerably straight and 
parallel. Dykes which bend sharply and run out of their usual 
direction for considerable distances are not common. In a few 
places* however, we do see dykes which twist when they come to 
lines of pre-existing crush or fault. Instances of this are seen on 
taeN. side of Camas a'Mhuilt (Isle Ornsay), where a dyke, coming 
from the S.E., suddenly twists and runs slightly S. of W. along a 
crush line; and again about a quarter of a mile N.N.E. of Geur 
Rudha, where a dyke, coming from the N.W., runs slightly S. of 
E. along a fault. In the latterlocality the width of the dyke when 
running with the fault is only half the usuaPbreadth: the fault- 
nSveccia is hardened by, and certainly older than, the dyke. 

“In a few places dykes make conspicuous changes of direction, 
though we do not know that the changed path is a line of fault. 
Perhaps it is merely a thin joint line. Several instances of this 
kind occur a little E,*of Ob Lusa : in the most marked instarice a 
N.W. (fyke several yards wide suddenly bends and runs N.E. for 
perhaps 20 yards; in the N.E, pai-t the width is in places hardly 
a foot. ^ 

“ It is occasionally found that a dyke comes suddenly to a 
hln nf. but that at a little distance from this end, either 

in a N.E. or S.W. direction, a dyke of a similar character sud¬ 
denly appears and runs in a direction parallel to that of the 
old dyke. A marked iiistance of this kihd was noticed on or 
near the coast rather more than a third' of a mile E-.N.Ec of Rudha 
Dubh Ard, ijear Ord, where a peculiar dyke wi^h xenocrystsof 
quai'tz [6134] appears to be shifted laterally, the S.E. portion 
towards the N E., in four different places, though the dyke is never 
seen in a crushed state: the amount of the apparent displacement 
in these four places together is nearly 100 yards.” 

Displaceijients of the same kind but amounting only to a few 
feet may be seen in numei*ou8 places in the Idas^on the shores of 
Broadford Bay, as shown in the .accompanying ground-plans. 
Sometimes the dyke is cut ofi* abruptly (Eig. 64); ^sometimes it 
runs out into a number of tapering veins, which may or may not 
be directed towards the detached* continuation of the dyke (Figs. 
65 and 66); sometimes an actual continuity is preserved between 
the several portions by means of a narrow connecting string of 
dyke-rock. The same neighbourhood afibrds examples of a vmole 
set of dykes bent aside for a short distance into a new direction, 
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without any ostensible reason in the form of faults or joints (Fig. 
67). In the Cowal district of Argyllshire Mr Clough* has notici^d 
similar sharp diversions occasioned by lines of crush in the country- 

rock, earlier than the dykes affected. In the 
case here considered such crushing, if it occurs, 
affects only the c oncealed ety ata below the 
Lias. 

Apart from such abrupt changes, the dykes 
usuallj" hold their course very steadily; but 
there seems to be some difference in this respect 
when they occur in different country-rocks. 
In the Lias shales departures from rectilinearity, 
though not usually to any great degree, are 
frequent. '*In the Cambrian limestones the 
dykes are straighter, though in a few* places 
near Torran some curiously curved examples 
Fig. 64.—Ground- occui\ The straightness of the dykes whith 
plan on shore west intersect the basaltic country is generally very 

to show the abrupt striking. The same is usually true m the 
breaking off and gabbro, exgept.in the case of some small dykes 
lateral shifting of and veins, which are also apt to have abnormal 
a dyke. directions; but in the {granite irregularities on 

a small scale are more frequent. A curved or zig-zag .CQu rse is 
seldom found in connection with variations in ^idth and interrup¬ 
tions of continuity in outcrop, peculi¬ 
arities which may be taken to 
indicate the dying i)ut X)j' a dyke in 
the upward direction. 

In ividth the basic dykes vary from 
a few inches to over 100 feet, not 
I'eckoning tfie^ greater widths attained 
by the grouping of several to form a 
multiple dyke," The widest single 
dykes are those whjch occur remote 
from any olJiers of their own kind. 

Dykes of ohe^ind in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood ancT in the same country- 
rock do not vary very greatly in 
width; but dykes of presumably the 
same gi*oup in different places and 
in different rocks may sho\F consider¬ 
able variations^ The numerous dykes 
which intersect the Liassic shales on 
the shores of Broadford Bay are as a 
rule not vory large ones. Excluding „ , 

on the one hand very n«.™w and 

ratherfrregular intrusions, which may show lateral shifting of a dyke, 
be called veins rather fchim dykes, and the ffwo portions of which run 
on the other hand a very few darge out into veins. 

^Geology of Oouxtl(Mem, Geol, Sur, Sco?,), p. 144; 1897, 
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multiple dykes, we find from about forty examples a mean width 
ofc 4 ft. In the crofts of Harrabol a large double dyke may be 
followed for about 300 yards, the two members of which are 70 
and 30 feet wide, respectively; and at Kudha na Sgianadin, a 
headland about two miles north-west of Broadford, there is a 100 

feet triple composite dyke, consist¬ 
ing of a central member of grai^o- 
phyre and two of dolerite. 

The dykes in the Cambrian lime¬ 
stones are as a rule rather larger 
than those in the Lias shales. The 
largest, ranging up to as much as 
50 ft in width, belong to the pre- 
\\ grahitic set, and are of thoroughly 
basic rocks. For the rest, a large 
number of those about Kilchrist, 
Torran, etc., range from 4 to 10 ft 
ip width, but there are many 

Fig. 6 (>. — Ground-plan on shofe smaller. On Beinn Suardal, where 
west of Broadford Bay; to show t^hey are very numerous and close, 
lateral shifting of a dyke with Clough notes that they are also 

jrc?n>P»«‘ively n™. I„ .I,e SW 

district, mainly of Tomaoniau 
stzata, he found them generally wider. They there average 5 to 
10 ft: dykes 30 or 40 ft wide are not common. A coarse diabase 
dyke about i mile west of Tormore is in places 120 ft wide, but 
does not maintain this size. 




Fig. 67. —Ground-plan on shore west of Broadford Bay ; to show a number 
of associated dykes sharply deviated fof a short distance. 

I 

The dykes which cut the granite vary from 1 ft to 20 ft in 
width: measurements of thirty-five examples gave an av(=^rage of 
6 ft. The only very large one is the solFi;ary coarse diabase dyke 
already noticed on the'flanks of Beinn na Caillich, with a width of 
over 50 ft. The much more numerous dykes intersecting the 
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basaltic plateaux probably average 4 or 6 ft in width or less. 
This does not include the multiple dykes, which often exceed 60 
feet. As before, the single dykes which reach the greatest size 
are those of solitary” type, of coarse texture and thoroughly 
basic composition. One on the south-west slope of Broc-bheinn, 
and about IJ mile north-east of Drjmoch Lodge, is locally 150 
feft wide. • The dykes cutting the gabbro of the Cuillins are on 
the whole fairly comparable in magnitude with those of the basalt 
country; but there are in places very numerous narrow dykes, 
sometimes running in unusual directions or changing their 
course abruptly. 

Although the majority of the dykes do not* depart very notice¬ 
ably from the vertical attitude, there are very many which do 
show a marked hade. If this is seen in one, it is usually geen in 
numerous others in the same neighbourhood. In many parts of 
the basaltic country in particular both simple and multiple dykes 
show a more or less marked inclination, the jiioorland hills nolCh 
of the Cuillins and between Sligachan and Portree affording 
abundant instances. The hade is esptjcially noticeable where the 
weathering away of a dyke, o^ of^he less durable members of a 
multiple dyke, has given rise to a little ravine. Allt Daraich, 
near Sligachan, is a good illustration. * ^ ^ 

The liade is not a mere accident, but must have some real 
significance. This is manifest from the fact that it has always the 
same^ direction. With scarcely an exception among tlie lar^ 
nuipber of cases observed, the inclination downward towards 
the N.E., or at least towards some point in that quadrant,(accord¬ 
ing to the varying direction of strike of the d}'kes). * Now we 
have already seen that the prevalent dip of the basalt plateaux is 
towards the west or some point south of west. Thf^ observed 
hade of tlie* ^kes is, then, in a general sense, such as would 
result if they had been originally vertical, and had been tilted in 
common with the rocks which they intersect. If such a sugges - j 
tioif could be estabjished, it would be of very great help in] 
classifying tljg dykes; for^the regional disturbance tP which the 
inclination oPdie plateaux is due belongs tQ a fairly determinate 
epoch, and w^ might thus discriminate between ihose dyk%s of 
earlier epochs and those of later, Ujifortunately we have not 
found it possible to use this apparently simple criterion in the 
manner suggested. A large proportion of our observations relate 
to multiple dykes, and it cannot be doubted that a later intrusion 
would tend to fiollow the guidance of an earlier one,'^irwhen ihat 
involved some departure from the vertical direction. Even the 
simple dykes we cannot assume to have been ^ilways vertical 
when intruded, for what is presumably the primary law might “ 
conceivably be modified by the condition of crustal strain at the 
epoch #f the intrusion, Sucli a modifying factor is ^3e^tainly 
suggested in the case of the special sets of ^kes peculiar to the 
Cuillins and not included in the* present discussion, as well as in 
the imperfectly symmetrical composite dykes of Scalpay described 
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on pp. 212-214. Further, we are not at liberty to suppose that 
when a country is broken into blocks and these tilted at an angle 
to the horizon, vertical dykes are necessarily tilted through a like 
angle: we must allow for possible deformation of the individual 
blocks themselves. These reasons Sifficiently explain why we 
have failed to Uiscover any evident connection between the hade 
of the dykes and their age. ^ j 

The longitudinal extent of the individual dykes is a point on 
which it is not easy to obtain very precise information. On the 
moors the rocks are often obscured or wholly concealed by peat, 
and even on the bare mountains dykes are lost by passing under 
the screes. In some other tracts, such as that occupied by the 
Cambrian limestones, where the rqjpks are fairly well exposed, the 
number and closeness of dykes of similar lithological characters 
often makes it impossible to identify an individual dyke along its 
extent, unless it can be followed uninteiTuptedly, foot by foot. 
Perhaps the granite offers the best ground for such an examina¬ 
tion, the ground being often quite bare over considerable areas, 
and the dykes usually not too numerous. A given dyke, six to ton 
feet wide, cutting the granite 'can' in several instances be traced 
for a mile or a mile and a half. The dying out of the dykes in 
general is often connected with a change in the country-rock. 
On the slopes of the basalt plateaux the ending of a dyke against 
one of the thick Intrusive sills is of course a dying out in the 
upward direction, and does not imply the termination of the dyke 
laterally. It is by no means a rule that the broadest dykey are 
also the'longest: the solitary dykes of coarse diabase, for instance, 
are usually less than a quarter of a mile in length. 

In a very few cases we have observed what may be an interrup¬ 
tion of continuity, i,e. two closely similar portions occurring on 
the same line but divided by an interval, the appearances suggesting 
that the two may be parts of one dyke, continuous at a greater 
depth. Such a thing may often occur without detection, qr at 
least without the possibility of proof. It nay be considered in 
connection '.v'ith the interruptions by lateral displapjment already 
described, and is probably always associated ^ath the dying 
out of the dfkQ upward, as already remarked in the imperfect 
triple composite dykes oftScalpay * 

The visible termination of a dyke is not uncommon where* 
exposures are plentiful, e,g, in the bare glaciated corries of the 
Cuillina or qn a rocky ^hore. It doe^ not always take place in the 
same way. ' Sometimes the dyke ends rather abruptly; more 
frequently it tapers to a point, though it may be rather suddenly; 
very often it branches, and ends in a number of irregular veins. A 
50-feet dolerite dyke crosses the south-easterly ridge cf Marsco, in 
a saddle near the figures 2112 oritthe six-inch map, and is quickly 
lost; but on the same line a little to the S.W. occurs a n&mber of 
narrow parallel veins of basalt, about thirliy in all, divided by narrow 

*qf. Sir A. Geikie, Trans. Roy. Soe. Min., vol. xxxv., pp. 62-66 ; 1888: 
and Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain, vol. ii., pp. 147-160; 1897. 
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strips of the country-iwk, the total width being about six feet. 
In this case the continuity, if it exists, cannot be traced. Almost 
all cases of bifurcation and branching of dykes which we have seen 
have been in connection with dying out. Other irregularities, 
such as changes of direction, width, and shade, often occur near the 
terminations of dykes. * ' 

t ^ 

Some of the more obvious petrographical' characters of the basic 
dykes as seen in the field will be more conveniently noticed here 
than under the heads of the several groups. 

One such point is the occurrence of amy^gduleSy which are 
not uncommon in certain types of dykes, chiefly those con¬ 
sisting of the finer-textured ,rocks. It is to be noted, as 
compared with the amygdulos in the lavas, that these in 
the dykes are usually considerably smaller and also more 
regularly spherical, onl y^occas ignally showing any very noticeabie 
e long ation in the direction of flow. As<>a rule, too, they, 
occupy collectively a much smaller proportion of the total volume. 
Mr Clough has remarked an exceptional case. “In a basaltic 
dyke, about three feet thick, a Ihitle^above the road in Allt Bealach 
na Coise (S. W. of Isle Ornsay), the central h^lf is extremely full of 
amygdules. Perhaps they constitute half the mass of the rook. ■ 
Many of these amygdules are notably different from those in most of 
the basaltic dykes, being of very irregular shape and repeatedly 
branched, and sometimes as much as three or four inches long.” 
The £ame observer remarks that dykes with ^amygdules elongated 
parallel to the walls are decidedly more common in the»Isle of 
Soay than in other parts of our area. 

Sir Archibald Geikie* has drawn attention to some of these 
points, and Jias further remarked what is a very chai'acteristic 
feature of the atjiygdules, viz. that they are not uniformly distributed 
through the width of the dyke. Very often they are absent from 
the jnarginal parts and clustered chiefly along a central band ; or 
there may be narrow bands containing amygdules on both sides of 
the central oJbe. The largest amygdules occur towards the centre 
of the dylce. \ ** 

The amj^^gduies are seldom empty. Their contents are usually 
such as may be regarded as alteration-products of the minerals 
conposing the dyke, and there is more variety here than in the 
amygdules of the basaltic lavas. 

Many of the dykes have features indicative of flowing movemfit. 
The most obvicws are the orientation of the felspar'phenocrysts 
in porphyritic dykes, the elongation of amygdules in a common 
direction (which, as just remarked, is not very often seen), and ^ 
various kinds of banding depending on the distribution of pheno- 
crysts, amygdules, xenoliths, et^. Mr Clough writes: “In all 
portions^of the basic dykes the phenocrysts usjially have tlieir long 
axes in planes parallel to the adjacent side. A clear instance of 

* Trans, Boy, Soc, Mdin,^ vol. xxxv., p. 38; 1888: Ancient Volcanoes of 
Great Britain, vol. xi,, pp. 129, 130; 18OT. 
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this parallelism is seen at the N.E. side of a broad dyke on the 
cbast S.S.E. of Tarskavaig Free Church: in one place the side 
bends at hn angle of about 45*^ and the long axes of the felspar 
phenocrysts change direction also, so as to keep parallel to the 
side. At the side of another dyke about a quarter of a mile N.E. 
of Ardnameac&n, there are a great number of thin tabular crystals, 
hardly inch thick, of felspar, and nearly all these have tl eir 
broad sides parallel tb the sides of the' dyke. Within the basic 
dykes it is also commonly found that there are certain bands 
approximately parallel to the dyke side which contain amygdules 
and phenocrysts in special abundance. The amygdules in the 
bands nearest the' side are of much smaller dimensions than those 
farther off. The phenocrysts, on tjhe other hand, are often quite as 
large olose to the side as in the middle. A well-marked alternation 
of bands, some crowded with and others almost destitute of felspar 
phenocrysts, is found in a few cases.” In some of the finer-textured 
rocks a microscopic examination sometimes shows a partial 
parallelism of the little elongated felspars of the rock which is 
an indication of flowing mdvement prolonged to a somewhat later 
stage. 

Very many of the basic dykes, and more especially those of small 
€ 1 * moderate breadth, show some degree of marginal modification in 
texture, structure, etc., in consequence of the more rapid cooling of 
the edge as compared with the interior parts of the dyke. Even 
in dykes of moderate dimensions, however, this is by no means 
universal, and it is/easy to understand that the drilling depends 
upon a*number of variable factors; the distance from the source of 
the intruded magma, prolonged flow of molten matter through the 
dyke-fissure, the specific thermal conductivity of the rock bounding 
the dykej its temperature prior to the intrusion, etc. 

The extreme result of rapid chilling, viz. a vitreous selvage, is not 
a common phenomenon; the petrographical cliaracters of these 
selvages of basalt-glass will be discussed in a separate chapter. 
Much more often we find merely a progreseive change of texture, 
in the sense of its becoming finer, towards the edge of the dyke, 
an4 perhaps a change also in micro-structure; sometimes the 
appearance of a small amount of interstitial glassy matter in the 
margin of the dyke. Again the marginal parts of a dyke may 
differ from the interior in the a bsen ce of amygdules or of porphyr- 
itic crystals, or in other ways as already intimated. 

The smallest dykes- less than a 'ioot in width, often show a 
uniform finb texture throughout, indicative, as we must suppose, of 
a relatively rapid cooling of the whole. This is especially well seen 
in many of the small dykes cutting the gabbro ; and in this case 
the dyke seems to be firmly welded on to the gabtro in cpntact 
with it^ so that it does not break away from it under the 
hammer. 

Apart from modifications of a marginal kind, the rock of a dyke 
is commonly uniform throughput. Anything in the nature of 
segregation-veins is found ©nly very exceptionally. A few cases 
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have been obseired, the Begregations being in the form of irregular 
streaks, elongated but discontinuous, of coarser texture and lighter 
colour than the general body of the dyke. This difference is due to 
a higher proportion of the felpathic relatively to the ferro- 
magnesian constituents. In an example from the northern ridge 
^ of Beinn Suardal the dyke-rock gave the specifilc 'gravity 2*92, 
the^veins only 2'67. 

To be distinguished from these incoristant * and irregular 
“ segregation-veins ” are the true veins or naiTOw strings 
occasionally seen ii^ a dyke, which clearly cut the general mass 
of the dyke, so that they must be regarded as distinct and 
later injections. The phenomenon is not a common one. Mr 
Clough has noted one or two c^ses. “In a broad dolerite dyko 
with felspar phenocrysts, about a third of a mile slightly N.<of B. 
of the head of Loch Ghlinne (in one-inch map 61), there are many 
thin strings, from a quarter to one inch thick, which keep parallej^^ 
to the sides. These strings also contain felspar phenocrysts, but 
their margins are distinctly chilled. In a basaltic dyke rather 
more than half a mile N.W. of the head of Loch Eishort a number 
of finer strings, about an inch tliick^ were observed, which had no 
special joints confined to themselves.” ,, 

Veiy many of the basic dykes are traversed hy joints, which ar^*' 
evidently of the nature of shrinkage-joints, due to the contraction 
of the rock in cooling. By far the most common-type of regular 
jointing is the columnar or prismatic, the rock being broken into 
rude, or sometimes into rather regular, colunyis perpendicular to 
the walls of the dyke. The joints are best developed at the 
ma rgins , h\it in small dykes they extend through the whole width. 
Columnar jointing with any approach to regular arrangement is 
usually confined to dykes consisting of finert^xtu re d ro^^ks . and 
the joints majf then occur rather closely, so that the individual 
columns are sometimes not more than an inch in diameter. They 
may be less, especially in very compact selvages; and the thin 
gjassj'cinist found at t^e ex treme margin of some dykesTnay, as 
Praessors Ju<I<\ amT Cole^hpve shown, ex hibit colu mnar jointing 
on a micr^^o pic sca le. « ^ 

"Tdore rarely th^ dykes have a pja ^y structure due to* plane joints 
parallel to the bounding walls. This feature, exceptional in the 
basic dykes, is found more frequently in some other groups in the 
district. In some instances it is connected, with a flow- structurej 
in the dy ke-rock. * 

In Skye, as in most other regions, it is found that the dykes do 
not, as a rule, produce an}’' vety noteworthy metamorphism in the 
rocks which ihe^f traverse. Conspicuous exceptions to this rule are 
few: they are found where the ^kes occur in great .profusion, 
and ^ the Country-rock is one specially susceptible to thermal 
metamorphism. The most interesting case observed is on the 
east shore of Camas Phionnairidh,* an inlet of Loch Scavaig, at 
about 700 or 800 yards from Oamasunary farm-house. Here a 
V 
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large number of dykes occur in close succession, and the earthy 
"limestones of the Lias, exposed on the shore, are highly- altered. 
They contain large* aggregates of lime-bearing silicate-minerals, 
including good crystals of diopside of considerable dimensions, 
forming nodular masses.* 

Although any important metamorphism in the sense of the pro¬ 
duction of new minerals is only exceptionally found in the ^cks 
'bordering our basic dykes, minor alterations, such as the production 
of platy jointing in shales, the marmorisation of limestones, and 
especially the decoloration (by partial deoxidation ) of red sand¬ 
stones, are observed much more widely. On these points Mr 
Clough has furnished the following notes. The case of the Ord 
limestones is interesting in connection with what has been said 
above of the Strath marbles, near the plutonic intrusions, but no 
close examination of the rocks has been made. 

^ “ The contact-metamorphism in the neighbourhood of the dykes 

is not usually gresifc. About a quarter of a mile W.S.W. of the N. 
end of Loch an lasgaich a band of shale in the Kinloch Torridonian 
series is crossed by close*joints, not more than | inch apart, for 
rather more than a foot off the fside of a thin dyke. The joints 
hade steeply N.E. parallel to the side of the dyke: they do not 
* extend into some pebbly grits which are equally near the side. 

“ The reddish colour of the Torridonian arkoses and grits is 
generally converted into a dirty grey. 'J’his red colour is largely 
due to clastic grains of felspar, and in the altered beds these grains 
are of a grey colour. The change of colour extends eight or nine 
yardsf off the sides of some of the dykes, and is seen well on 
the coast N. of Tarskavaig Point and between Ob Gauscavaig and 
Inver Aulavaig. 

“ Thj reddish colour in the Tarskavaig Moine schists, which 
have been stained with an Indian red colour near the conglomerate 
at the base of the Secondary rocks, is also changed into grey near 
a large intrusive sill near the base of the conglomerate. The 
felspar pebbles in the schistose grits are generally of a red'colour, 
but near the sill they all become dirty grey, The/quartz veins in 
the same schists become crossed by many thiu slioit cracks or 
joints running in different directions. Some of the veins have also 
a peculiar pale amethystine colour. The foliation planes of .the 
schists also lose theic-.lustre.to^ large extent in the neighbourhood 
of intrusions, so that it is difficult to distinguish the phyllites from 
Jorridoni^n shales. This is particifiarly noticeaBle in Gillean Bum, 
and on tSie N. side of this bum near the E* boundary of the 
schists. 

“The greenish epidotic grits at the base of the Torridonian 
system are often changed into black or dark grey rocks for several 
feet off dykes. The change is seen near basaltic dykes in the 
following places:—in a bum 250 yards N.N.E, of the foot of Allt 

_ ^ 'I 

* Heddle records the occurrence of idocrase at the junction of a ^ke with 
a calcareous rock, li mile from Broadford, on the road to Kilbride. 
Mineralogy of Scotland, vol. ii., p. 63; 1001. 
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Doire Daraich; near tHe foot of Allt Thuill; two-thirds of a mile 
W.S.W. of the foot of this bum; and about 'ZOO^ards W.S.W. of 
Budha Guail. * 

The green chloritic schists in the Lewisian gneiss series are 
also often rendered dark grey or black and hardened near dykes. 

^ This is seen rather more than half a mile S.W, of 6noo a’ Chaise 
Md|, on the*shore S. of Kilmore Church, and in the bay N.W. of 
Bogha Charslice. ’ * 

“The limestone veins which penetrate the Torridonian rocks 
near the Secondary conglomerate about two-thirds of a mile 
N.N.E. of Tarskavaig Point are rendered saccharoid near some 
dykes. One specimen of the altered limestone gave a specific 
gravity of 2*68. 

“ In the bum about 1500 yards slightly S. of W. of Ord 'a«dyke 
goes through Cambrian limestones belonging to the Ghrudaidh 
and Eilean Dubh divisions, and alters them considerably for 
breadth of about four feet. The Ghmdaidh limestone loses its leaden 
colour and granular aspect and becomes a white compact rock with 
black streaks. A specimen of the unhltered rock gave a specific 
gravity of 2*825, while an altered ^pesimen taken on the same strike 
and about two feet and a half off the dyke hag a specific gravity of 
only 2*709. The change in the Eilean Dubh limestone is les^ 
marked, as this limestone is of a creamy colour when unaltered. 
The colour of the altered rock becomes, however, a purer white 
and is varied with greenish strings composed of some soft 
substance. A specimen of the unaltered limestone has a specific 
gravity of 2*83, while one of the altered limestone on th« same 
strike gave the figure 2*64 * 

“ Much of the limestone near Ben Suardal is too much altered by 
granitic intrusions to allow a special alteration near the dykes to 
be discerned. ’We often see, however, a prominent set of nearly 
vertical joints parallel to the dykes. Such joints are conspicuous 
in the limestone scars a little N. of the top of Ben Suardal, and as 
seen A’oni the road in .Strath Suardal they might be mistaken for 
bedding. Similar joints, sometimes three or four in thei#breadth of 
a yard, are*well seen a little N.W. of Loch Lonnchan.” (C. T. p.) 
In some localities near Torran, again, where dykes are especially 
numerous, they have perhaps given rise to»8ome further change in 
Cambrian limestones already metamorphosed by the granite; but 
this, in the nature of the case, is very difficult to verify. 

Some of the dykes have ptoduced certaii^ metamorjjhic efiects, 
small in degree and in extent, in the amygdaloidal basalts; but 
this is usually a mere induration without any evident production of 
definite new minerals. For e^&mple, some hundred yards beyond 
Carbost Pier ^ dyke stands up in prominent relief on the rocky 
shore of Loch Harport. Adhering^to each face of it is a band a few 
inches wide of amygdaloidal basalt which is hard enough to behave 
under erosion as if it wfere part of the dyke. A thin slice, 
however, does not reveal any characteristic mineral of thermal 
metamorphisni [9805]. • 
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In the gabbro, the granite, and the basic sills again we have 
*ibund little indication of any change due to the dykes which 
traverse them. The sills, and also earlier basic dykes cut by later 
ones, not infrequently exhibit a certain development of epidote, 
which is perhaps to be ascribed to this cause. Thus Mr Clough 
has noted, dbout 250 yards N.E. of the summit of Ben Suardal,' 
near Broadford, an irregular sheet of coarse dolerite with enclosed 
xenoliths of gfanophyre, both the sheet and its xenoliths showing 
epidotisation. 

Most of the basic dykes are in a very fairly fresh condition, even 
so susceptible a mineral as olivine showing in the majority of 
cases but little indication of cjiemical change. This is probably 
due*less to the comparatively late geological date of the intrusions 
than to the scouring effect of ice, which has removed very generally 
^ those superficial portions of the rocks which had been decomposed 
by pre-Glacial weathering. Nevertheless, there are abundant 
instances of dykes exhibiting the effects of atmospheric decompos-- 
ition, and Mr Clough’s observations prove that some part of this 

Writing of fthe« south-eastern part of the island, 

, h^ says:— 

o “ There is evidence that some dykes which are now in a very 
soft and readily disintegrated condition have during the Glacial 
period formed ^ridges. If the boulder-clay at their sides could be 
cleared away, these dykes would appear as ridges projecting more 
or less conspicuously over the surrounding rocks,'but it is evident 
that rin their present soft condition they could not long continue 
as ridges. It is still less likely that in the boulder-clay period 
rocks in such a condition could resist the strong denuding influences 
at work. Consequently the decomposition of these rocks must be 
held to be comparatively recent—at all events pfest-boulder-clay. 
The evidence referred to was observed in sections at the sides of 
new roads in the following places:—about 150 yards N.E. of Loch 
Gauscavaig, nearly half a mile slightly S^of E. of Tarskavdig Free 
Church, and rather more than a third of a mile EfS.E. of Tormore 
(pear Armadale).*' In the first locality the junction*between the 
boulder-clay and the N.E. side of the dyke is ^vertical for at least 
three feet. In all the sections there are indications of a thin 
deposit lying over the boulder-clay and composed in the main of 
portions of disintegrated dyke rock. In the second locality a 
similar deposit, foiy or five feet thick, appears to occur in situ 
oelow a 'portion of the boulder-clay. The bouldern^lays in all the 
localities are of the common stiff stony character.” 

The progress of chemical decdmposition in a dyke has in most 
cases been directed by the joint-fissures which traverse the rock. 
In certain types of dykes ther^ has resulted from this a division of 
the rick into rude spheroids, a few inches in diameter,'•with sound 
interior and decomposed exfoliating^ crust. On the other hand, 
there are cases in which decomposition seems to have affected most 
readily the rock in the in^g^pag^s between an irregular system of 


is post-GIac ial. 
su^eyedby him 
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joints.. Some of Mr Clough’s observations in the Sleat district fall 
apparently under this head. He says :—** Some of the decomposedf 
dolerite dykes contain thin cross-jointed strings of souhdei* hard 
rock, varying in width from two to six inches. The strings have 
no general direction nor chilled margins, and in sections at right 
^angles to the dyke direction they sometimes forhi«a polygonal 
network, the meshes in which are filled with more decomposed 
rock. On the roadside two-thirds of a mile St of Dvn Scaich (near 
Tokavaig) some of the meshes are three or four feet long: many of 
the strings have median sutures and remind us of the ‘sheaths’ in 
tachylyte, to be described in another place (p. 336). They sometimes 
pass gradually into the decomposed rock, and we*could not discern 
by microscopic examination that the constituents of the two rocks 
differed in character. About 700*yards S.W. of Ob Gauscavaig an 
olivine-dolerite dyke which weathers into huge iri'egular blocks, 
and is for the most part in a very soft decomposed condition, con- ^ 
tains a few scattered strings of harder rock | which seem also 
composed of olivine-dolerite. The strings have no general direction 
nor chilled margins, and they are perhaps allied in character to 
those in the dyke near Dun Scaich.” • 

The behaviour of the dykes as contributing to the details of 
superficial relief of the country is, of course, determined by th% 
joint effects of chemical and mechanical destruction, or more 
accurately by their differential effects as between* the dykes and 
the country-rock. According as a dyke is more or less durable 
than the encasing rocks, it tends to form a uf^*ominent/ca^i(re or 
ridge on the one hand or a trench or depression on the other.^ 

On the floor of any of the glaciated corries of the CuilHns the 
gabbro and the dykes which intersect it, both in a perfectly fresh 
state, make up together a single smooth surface. There l^s been 
no differential Veathering, because there has been no appreciable 
weathering at alf since the glaciation. On the slopes above, the 
dykes ofterr occasion gulleys, and on the mountain-ridges they some¬ 
times ^ive rise to deep^notches. The weathering of the dyke in 
the latter case is not in general connected with any cojisiderable 
chemical decomposition, but results from splintvingby frost. The 
dykes, and notably the multiple dykes which cut the tesaltic lavas 
and intercalated sills, are very often racked by trenches and 
gulleys, sometimes deep ravines, and the courses of the streams 
have very frequently been determined by the dykes. On the other 
hand, the dykes so numerous in the limestone district stand out in 
relief, often formijig very regular walls two or*three feet High. Th^ 
same thing is seen in a less marked degree in the granite area, and 
sometimes in the Liassic stratJa, e.g. in some parts.of the coast 
sections. Concerning the older rocks of the Sleat district, Mr 
Clough writes as follows:— 

“ Mostfff the dykes are easy to trace by their features. In the 
Torridonian and Moine roeks only a few dykes make scars or 
ridges: most of them make either little trench-like hollows which 
often cross contour lines for considerable* distances, or else smooth 
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^narrow terraces which keep nearly parallel to the contour lines and 
are bounded on the high side by a cliff of the country-rock. A 
great many of the burns in the district run along dykes, and have 
worn deep narrow channels—some almost impassible—along 
them. The'dyjces which form hollows and terraces have no doubt, 
been more rehdily decomposed and denuded than the country-rocks 
at their sides. In some of the soft granulitic and chloritic vbcks 
belonging to die Lewisian gneiss series on the S.B. side of the 
Moine thrust the dykes make scars or ridges much more frequently 
than in the harder rocks, whether these be Torridonian or Moine 
rocks or hard mylonitised gneisses. This is vei'y well shown by com¬ 
paring the dyke features in the area between the head branches of 
A lit a’ Charn-aird with those made by the same set of dykes a 
little/ further N.W., where they pass through mylonitised gneiss and 
Torridonian rocks.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Basic Dykes: General Petrography. 

Our petrographical account of the basic dykes of Skye will be 
based on the examination of hand-specimens (ihcluding determ¬ 
inations of specific gravity) and microscopical preparations. 
Knowledge of the chemical compdsition of the dykes is limited at 
present to four analyses: one (of a tachlytic selvage) quoted from 
Dr Heddle; another made for this memoir by Dr Pollard; and ^ 
two by Mr T. Baker, communicated by Professor|Lebour. PossiblJ^ 
more data from the chemical side might assist materially in classi¬ 
fying the rocks and ultimately in establishing their mutual relations 
to one another and to other basic intrjisions in tlie form of sills and 
sheets. 

The chief difficulty in the way of dividing the basic dykes int<^ 
distinct groups belonging to different epochs arises from the fact 
that certain petrographical types, and these among^the commonest, 
have recurred at more than one epoch. It is easy to show, for 
instance, that certain dykes are cut ofi* by the granite, while others 
cut that rock ; but some of the former are indistinguishable^litho- 
logically from some of the latter in the field, and oSer no*certain 
criteria for discrimination even on a microscopic examination. 
Hence in places not near the granite, and where no othgr suffi¬ 
cient test is apjJlicable, it is often impossible to separate pre-granitic 
from post-granitib dykes. Such difficulties arise especially in the 
case of th€> non-porphyritic dolerites, rocks which are extremely 
commcJn and widely (Jistributed. The presence or absence of 
olivine, except ^ certain types where the mineral is very abundant, 
does not seem to be a charac&r of much diagnostic value : many of 
the rocks hover ion the line between “ oliviue-boaring’* afid 
“olivine-free.” • 

The principal criteria for determining the relative ages of the 
dykes are their direct relations to one another where they come 
into juxtaposition, their relations to other igneous rocks of Tertiary 
age in the neighbourhood, and their relation to faults'tfind othd' 
tectonic features of the district where they occur. Owing to the 
very general parallelism of direction of dykes of all *ages in the 
country, actutj intersections of one dyke by another are by no 
means often seen.* When two or more different dykes I'un side by 
side, so ds to constitute what we have called a double or a 
multiple dyke, the nature <rf the contacts will sometimes afford a 

* Certain groups of dykes in the Cuillin district must be excepted from 
this statement for reasons already explained. • 
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clue to the relative ages of the several members; but such indi¬ 
cations, from chilled margins, etc., are not always free from 
ambiguity. 

The principal igneous intrusions, other than dykes, which serve 
as standards bf^ reference, and afford where they occur a relative , 
scale of time* are :— 

A 

(i.)«'the gabbros, 

(ii.) the granites, 

(iii.) the basic sills of the great group, 

(iv.) tlje “inclined sheets” of basic rocks, intersecting 
the gabbro of the Cuillins, to be described in 
Chapter XXJ. 

« 

Of these the third have the most extended distribution. It is to be 
•"Unmarked, however, that there are no dykes referable to the brief 
interval between tht gabbros and the granites, and none are certainly 
known (with the probable exception of certain composite dykes) 
intervening between the granites and the great group of sills. 
Practically, therefore, the firtt tliree standard groups mentioned 
only enable us (where they are represented) to distinguish the 
^ykes belonging to the volcanic phase of activity from those 
belonging to the phase of minor intrusions. To the former 
category belong* the dyke-feeders of the fissure-eruptions; to the 
latter (apart from possible feeders of the basic sills) belong the 
majority of the dj^^kes of the region, in general constituting inde¬ 
pendent intrusive bodies. Of these latter, the greater part are 
older than the inclined sheets included under (iv.), but some are 
younger. 

The value of the four sets of intrusions just enumerated for our 
present purpose lies in the fact that the members^ of each set con¬ 
stitute a natural group belonging to one epoch. It is nevertheless 
necessary to remember that the members of such a group are not in 
the stx'ict sense contemporaneous with anofelier. Thus the fact that 
a given dyke is seen to cut one or nv^re of the ba^c sills is not in 
itself sufficient to prove that the dyke is younger thJin the sill- 
epoch : it nfay be the feeder ot a somewhat lattr sill at a higher 
level. A like remark applies to the inclined sheets, and also to the 
basic lavas. 

One of the strongest reasons for considering the majority of the 
c^kes youpger than fhe basic sills ^s denved from the relation of 
these vartous intrusions to faults. It appears ihat the faults of 
Tertiary age in the island constantly affect the sills. On the other 
hand, few oHhe dykes are displaced or crushed by faults, and some 
of them have followed pre-existing fault-planes. 7n so far as the 
faulting can be referred to a definite epoch, this reasoning applies 
to dyKes even at a distance from any basic sills. Allowance must 
of course be made for the fact that a sAall fault with nearly vertical 
displacement would occasion %\xt little visible disturbance of a 
nearly vertical dyke. • 
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In the basaltic country the general uniformity of lithological 
characters among the lavas, and also among the sills, makes 
faulting often difficult to verify. In the Broadford district and in 
Sleat, where the stratified formations afibrd well-marked geological 
horizons, the case is difierent. Mr Clough writes :—“ Most of the 
faults in the district appear to be older than the* dykes; but the 
dinections of many of them are not noticeably difierent from the 
general direction of the dykes, and so the existence of these has not 
tended to divert the dykes out of their ordinary paths. Many of the 
N.W. and N.N.W. dykes occur along faults which efiect consider¬ 
able displacements in the rocks at their sides. This is particularly 
noticeable along the junctions of the Secondary and Torridonian 
rocks, and of the Applecross and Kinloch divisions of these latter 
rocks. But both near these junctions and elsewhere it is quite rare 
to find dykes which are themselves cnished or faulted. It is perhaps 
desirable to mention a few exceptional instances. Rather more than 
three-quarters of a mile N.E, of Kinloch a N.E.gtault breaks through 
a N.W. dyke and displaces it slightly: in the line of fault there is 
ill one place another uncrushed dyke. •About a mile slightly W. of 
N. of Kinloch a dyke running ^ligjitly W. of N. is partly crushed 
in a line parallel to its sides: the dyke is ir^ a line of fault with 
considerable displacement, and in view of its somewhat unusu^il 
direction it appears probable that prior to the intrusion of the dyke 
there was a crush-band along this line of which the dyke took 
advantage. On the coast rather more than a quarter of a mile N.E. 
of Armadale Oastle a N.N.W, dyke is much ^rushed and slicken- 
sidea along various lines, some of which are nearly horizontal.” 

As already stated, we have not found that the hade of tSie dykes 
gives any trustworthy information as to whether they are older or 
younger than the tilting of the plateaux. The earliest* dykes— 
those at leasf which were contemporaneous with the lavas—have 
presumably shared in the tilting; but the fact that some dykes 
with marked hade are certainly later than some which are vertical 
shows that so^e othei* factor has to be reckoned with. 

In so far ds the dykes can be divided into natural groups with 
distinctive petrographical characters, such that the members of the 
same group cai# be referred confidently to the same»epoch, we are 
justified ill collating the evidence derived from diffbrent members 
of such a group to deduce the relative age of the group as a whole. 
If, for instance, certain dykes in one place are demonstrably later 
than the basic sills, and othBr dykes of the^same group in another 
place demonstrably earlier than the “ inclined sheets,” we may iiffer 
that the group belongs to some part of the interval between the 
epoch of the basic sills and tHe epoch of the inclined sheets. The 
application %f such reasoning is, however, limited in impoitant 
cases by the impracticability oj discriminating petrographically 

groups ^hich belong to different epochs. ' 

• • 

Although, for reasons sufficierttly sef forth, we cannot in our 
petrographical description of the basic dykes follow a chronological 
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order, we may conveniently take first those which belong 
demonstrably to an early epoch. To this end we put together all 
the dykes which are clearly seen to be cut oS by the granite intru¬ 
sions ; a considerable number of these have been examined, more 
especially in the district between Broadford and Torran. Dykes 
of the same geaeVal type are found in many other places, and some 
of these doubtless belong to the same epoch ; but others are deadly 
younger, and w^ accordingly confine ourselves here to the area 
specified, t.c. the neighbourhood of the eastern Eed Hills and espe¬ 
cially of Beinn an Dubhaich. 

These pre-granitic basic dykes are decidedly less regular in their 
behaviour than the‘ generality of the Skye dykes. They depart 
more frequently from the normal direction, and they never seem to 
be very persistent, often dying out in a short distance or leaping 
aside to resume a parallel course on another line. A noticeable 
bade from the vertical is much commoner here than in other groups 
of^dykes. The width is usually small, though in some instances it 
reaches 20 feet or even SO feet, but not for any groat distance. 
Chilled edges seem to be characteristic of this set of dykes, though 
by no means confined to them ij ani.amygdaloidal character, on the 
other hand, is rare. 

, <Petrographically almost all these earlier dykes examined fall 
under one general head, though with variations in coarseness or 
fineness of texture, which are related to the size of the dyke and 
sometimes also to the distance of the specimen from the cooling 
surface. The rocks^. may be named diabase, dolerite, or basalt 
according to texture, but the micro-structure is usually the same 
for all, vJz, the ophitic or occasionally the sub-ophitic. Although 
we have no chemical analyses, it is evident that the rocks are of 
thoroughly basic composition. The specific gravity is usually more 
than 3, ten specimens giving a mean of 3’03. Thbse, however, 
include some which have been more or less metamorphosed by the 
granite, a process involving a slight increase of density in cases 
where it has been tested. There are certai/i dykea of less basic 
composition^, than the rest and with lower specific gtavity. Some 
of these are apparently normal, but otfiers have been modified by 
taking up xenolithic material, in a manner to bo described in a 
later chapter. * 

The ordinary varieties consist of labradorite, augite, and mag¬ 
netite, with a little apatite but not olivine. The la&adorite varies 
somewhat in composition, and the cr}^tals have sometimes zonary 
bafiding, hv£ the dominant kind gives extinction-angles up to about 
36° in symmetrically cut sections. The light brown ophitic augite 
is probably rich in iron, for it giVes rise to clott pd patches o f 
magxxelitfi_jwhen^ it becomes j ^oritiHad . Only in ,the coarsest 
variety of rocJT fs a ^rtial diallagic structure found [7061]. 
Original* magnetite is usually ratAer abundant in these rdbks, and 
we may perhaps infbr that they are rich in iron-oxides, but not in 
m^iesia. * 

The imtarncrphism of the early basic dykes by the granite is well 
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observed round the Beinn an Dubhaich mass. Interesting examples 
of this change may be seen near Kilchrist Old Manse,* near tbe 
Marble Quarries, beside Allt an Inbhire, and at other placel The 
metamorphism is specially well marked where portions of the dykes 
have become detached and enveloped in the granite: this may be 
seen near the shore south of Torran, as noticed bjr Sir A. Geikie,t 
and at one Or two spots in the valley of Allt Leth Slighe, 

The general character of the transformation is, much like what 
has been described in the basic lavas, and a summary account will 
therefore be sufficient. The most conspicuous change is seen in the 
augite, which is converted usually into hornblende. This mineral 
is often in patchy, rather fibrous aggregates, but passes finally into 
crystal-grains and plates, the yellpwish-green colour at the same time 
becoming deeper and browner. Some part of the hoimblend^ must 
come from chloritic alteration-products of the augite, for it is some¬ 
times found in little veins traversing the felspars. + In the vicinity 
of the magnetite grains brown mica often trices the place of fhe 
hornblende. The felspar of the rocA: is not in general recrystallised, 
but it is partly freed from its inclusion^, and so appears clearer and 
fresher. Whether the opaque iron-ore is to any extent recrystallised 
it is not easy to decide, but the little granules seem in some cases 
to have drawn together into more compact grains. In ha^- 
specimens these metamorphosed dykes are dark, dense, crystalline 
rocks. Three specimens gave specific gravities*3*02, 3*05, 3*08. 
An exceptional specimen from a 50-ft dyke on the south side of 
the granite, east of Allt an Inbhire, gave a specific gravity 2*85 ; 
but this has evidently had its composition considerably ^lodified 
(prior to metamorphism) by taking up foreign material: it encloses 
numerous grains of quartz. It shows, however, the same changes 
as the other examples. In addition, it has small amygdnles, once 
doubtless lined with a chloritic mineral and filled with calcite. 
They now conjsist of granular pale-green hornblende with a patch 
of recryst&Hised calcite in the centre [7060]. 

As might bfc anticipated, no changes comparable in degree with 
those just described are fo^ind where the basic dykes have been 
invaded bj- the later intrusions of small volume—dykes, sills,^and 
sheets. The only noticeable change which seems pvobably due to 
the metamorphic effect of these minof intrusions is a partial 
epidotisation of earlier basic dykes intersected by them. Epidote 
is a mineral well known as a product of thermal metamorphism, 
especially in the less advanced stages, though of course it may also 
originate in quite different circumstances. Mr Clough has ndled 
in several places a production of epidote in basic dykes and sills 
where they are intersected by later intrusions, and* regarded it as 

*The locality most easily found is a little S.W. of the footpath to Boreraig, 
where it is crossed by a wall, south o{ the Glebe. Here a large dyke inter¬ 
secting <he limestone is cut oflf and metamorphosed by the* j^mte. 
Specimens taken at 9 or 10 feat and at 2 feet from thcr granite show different 
grades of metamorphism. ^ 

t QmrL Journ. OeoL Soc.^ vol. lit, p. 382 ; 1896. 

X See Barker, Petrology for Students^ 3rd fig. 74; 1902. 
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a metamorphic effect. He has not found it in the Tertiary dykes 
to the east, south-east, or south of the Broadfoi’d and Beinn Suardal 
area. 

We notice next the solitary dykes of coarse diaiase, which occur 
only in small ru'inber, but are widely distributed. By the epithet 
“ solitary ” we mean to express that they occur singly, or sometiip.es 
in couples, but never :n numerous groilps like most of the other 
types. They attain considerable dimensions, the greatest width 
being usually more than 50 feet, but this is not maintained, and 
the dykes themselves are rarely traceable for more than 400 or 500 
yards. Their place in the sequence of intnisions in Skye has not 
been ascertained very precisely ; but they are later than the great 
group, of basic sills, and in one or two cases have been observed to 
cut finer-textured dykes of dolerite. They belong therefore to the 
phase of minor intrusions, and have no close connection with the 
gabbro, for which f they might easily be mistaken in hand- 
specimens. , 

Since these dykes are few, and usually make conspicuous 
features, it is worth enumerating the principal examples. Several 
have alread}’ been mentioned on account of their large size, 
"^yhether any occur in the north-western portion of the island, 
our survey does not enable us to say. The most northerly 
examples- observefi are two, about 50 ft and 24 ft wide respect¬ 
ively, on Meall na Gainmhich, about 6 miles S.S.E. of Portree, or 
4| miles N.W. of Sligachan. The largest one recoi'ded is on the 
south-western slopes of Broc-bheinn, about 1| mile N.E. of 'Dry- 
noch Ccdge: this is 150 feet wide where it crosses the upper 
part of Allt na Coille, but dwindles in a south-easterly direction. 
A dyke pf this set, 45 feet wide, is seen in Bealach na Beinne 
Brice, 2^ miles W.S.W. of Sligachan. Farther soiVth two occur 
near together on Meall a’ Mhaim. They are perha^ps 30 or 40 feet 
wide, and one of them is seen veiy conspicuously at the large caini 
at the head of Bealach a’ Mhaim, the pass between ^Sligachali and 
Glen Brittle, Some 1200 yards W. of the summ^u of Meall a^ 
Mhaim occurs another, 75 feet in width, remarkable fou enclosing 
abrindant xenoliths of gabbro up to as much as a foot in length. 
Another crosses Allt Dearg Beag near the northern boundary of 
the gabbro : this forms part of a multiple dyke. On the other side 
of the mountains a large dyke makes a prominent feature crossing 
the southerly ridge of Blath-bheinnt*at about 1100 feet altitude, 
Aftother is fteen near the little tarn on Slat-bheinq, Strathaird : its 
greatest width is about 50 feet. Two dykes, 30 or 40 feet wide, a 
little east of I^och Coire Uaigneich, south-east of Blath-bheinn, are 
perhaps to be referred here, as well as a 60-ft dyke, perhaps the 
continuation of one of these, farther S.E.; but they have not been 
subjected to microscopic examifiation. There remain ♦the con¬ 
spicuous 60-ft dyke on the east face of Ceinn na Caillach, and the 
70-ft dyke at Harrabol. The latter is part of a double dyke, the 
other member, 30 ft wide, being of an intermediate rock of specific 
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gravity 2'75. To these may perhaps be added one or two recorded 
by Mr Clough in the Sleat district, notably a dyke seen ^ mile 
W. of Tormore, near the Point of Sleat, which is in places 120 feet 
across. We have not seen any specimen of this. 

The rocks forming these large solitary dykes are of coarse 
texture and to the eye scarcely distinguishable frem some of the 
g^bros. They usually contain olivine, but not. as a constituent 
easily visible on the hand-specimens. Two* examples gave specific 
gravities 3'02 and 3-08, while the Blath-bheinn dyke, which is free 
from olivine, gave 2’92. This last has been sliced [7477], with two 
from the tract north of the Cuillins, both containing abundant 
olivine [7555, 7556]. ■* 

The olivine may be either fresh or converted to green serpentine 
and magnetite. Both original Magnetite and ilmenite are /ound, 
the latter in characteristic skeleton crystals, and the Blath-bheinn 
rock has also little cubes of pyrites, passing into haematite. Thg 
felspars contain rounded glass- and other incl]jsions, sometimes* of 
comparatively large dimensions, collected in tne central part of the 
crystal. They constantly show zonaay banding between crossed 
nicols, and that in a much more* nu^rked degree than is occasionally 
seen in the gabbros. Extinction-angles for the central and chief 
portion of a crystal range in symmetrically hut sections up to 4§°, 
indicating the most basic variety of labradorite. Carlsbad, albite, 
and pericline twinning are constantly found.^ The augite is 
moulded upon the idiomorphic crystals of felspar. It is of light 
brown colour jn thin slices, with perhaps a rather deeper tint than 
is cdstomary in the gabbros. It shows god& prismatic cleavage, 
but no basal striation or diallagic structure. The rocks have thus 
under the microscope diagnostic characters which enable us to 
diflerentiate them from the gabbros, notwithstanding ^a strong 
general resemblance in some respects and a nearly identical 
appearance to the unaided eye. In the field these dykes are easily 
distinguished Trom most others, not only by their large size and 
coarse textur^ but by,their making more or less prominent features 
in relief against the country rock. 




The remaining iKm-porphyritic basic dykes qf Sljye, excepting 
only some in the Cuillins to be referred to in a later chapter, we have 
not succeeded in dividing into natural groups referable to defined 
epochs. This is unfortunate, since they include the majority of 
the dykes seen in most pasts of the island. The rocks present, 
as a rule, littl^ that is remarkable, and db not callVor any full 
description. The porphyritic dykes will be described sub¬ 
sequently. • , 

We give below chemical analyses of two dykes which probably “ 
belong heret although their precise ages cannot be ascertained, 
since they are seen to cut the Tcfrridonian only. The second, with 
46’68 per cent, of silica and 16‘69 per cent, ofdron-oxides, belongs 
to a type which is veiy abundant and widely distributed. The 
rocks as a whole seem to be of decidejjly basic character, though 
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perhaps less so than the earlier dykes. Forty examples gave 
specific gravities ranging from 2*80 to 3'06 ; but most were nearer 
to the' lower limit than to the upper, and the mean value was only 
2*86. Only about half of these dykes were proved to intersect the 
gabbro, the granite, or the basic sills of the great group; and it is 
probable thatcscftne of the others belong to the pre-granitic set. 
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Dolerite or basalt,dyke (passing into a sheet) on coast opposite 
Sgeir na lasgaich, near Ob Allt an Daraich, miles W. by S. of 
Kyleakin; anal, T. Baker. Specimen not seen: this and the 
following ro6k were collected by Prof. G, A. Lebour, who has 
kindly communicated the analyses. 

II, Dolerite, dyke atr point E. of mouth of Allt na IVighinn, 2 miles 
W'. p{ Kyleakin [8951] : anal. T. Baker. The chief constituents 
are a rather acid labradorite in striated crystals about ^\y-inch long 
and a light brown augite in imperfect crystals, either mineral 
in places idiomorphic towards the other. There are pseudomorphs 
after olivine and little octahedra of magnetite: al^ a subordinate 
later felspar, not closely lamellated but with ipncentric zonary 
structure. The shapeless patches of this later felspar enclose very 
numerous needles of apatite (phosphoric a<pd not determined‘in the 
analysis). See Plate XXII., Fig. 2. ,v 

f 

r * 

Here, as in sojne other cases, the presence or pbsence of olivine 
does not seem to us a> character of primary classificatory value, 
since it does not evidently correlate itself with other points of 
difference. The innumerable non-porphyritic basic dykes of our 
area, other than those separately treated, fall conveniently under 
t^l'o heads^'"according‘to their relative coarsene§8 or fineness of 
texture. The oph itic structure prev ails in the coarser rocl^ and 
the granulitjc in the finer, and ether differences may also be 
recognised between the two sets, though not always without 
exceptions. 

The •more coarse-textured djfkes may be termed dolorites and 
diabases. Some contain olivine, while others, in moat respects 
similar, do not. When that mineral is present, it forms as a rule 
rounded grains, often replaced by green or greenish yellow or 
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brown serpentine and other secondary substances. Magnetite 
occurs in varying amount in little octahedra and granules. Any 
evidently titaniferous iron-ore seems to bo rare, but chemical tests 
would be necessary to decide this question. Needles of apatite are 
often detected, but have a capricious distribution. The felspar is 
labradorite: it shows in slices the usual rectanguljir shapes with 
ca^lsbad arid albite twinning and in some of the most coarse- 
textured rocks some pericline-lamellae in addition. The augite, 
crystallised subsequently to the felspar, is light orown in section 
without any special peculiarity. It is doubtless of an aluminous 
variety, and is often partially replaced by a chloritic mineral, 
sometimes with radiate-fibrous arrangement. It has invariably an 



Fio. 68.—[642fl X .30. Diabase or coarse dolerite, dyke 4 ndle E.S.E. of 
sumniib of Ben Aslak and* 2 miles S.VV. of Kyjprhea. Typical ophitic 
structure. The felsjjar crystals in this and numerous similar rocks show 
between crosled nicols a strong zonary bandi&g, ithich does not 
disappear with the .albite-lamellation, and is therefore due to the 
marginal portion being of different conipo.sition from the interior. 

ophitic or sub-ophitic habit* though the individual crystal-plates 
are not often of guch size as completely to ertclose the felspar (Pig. 
68). Rocks with these characters have a quite general distribution, 
and are found cutting the basalts of the plateaux,^the gabbro of 
the Guillins, and the stratified rocks of the south-eastern part of 
the island. * 

The finer-textured rocks we Aall term basalts. These again 
may or may not contain olivine. Some of high specific gravity 
(about 3) and doubtless thoroughly basic composition are devoid 
of that mineral: these rocks are very^rich in augite. Magnetite 
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occurs as before. The felspars are smaller And of narrower shape 
(“lath"-shape) in section, but all except the smallest show twin- 
striation. They are found to be labradorite whenever they can be 
tested. The augite, of quite pale tint in the slices, is in granules 
wedged in among the felspars or, if more abundant, aggregated in 
patches, and, the varieties of micro-structure met with depend 
chiefly upon the amount and habit of the augitic constituent. One 
special type, seen in some rocks rteh in augite [7131, 81411], 
exhibits the structure already noticed under the name “ocellar” 
as occurring in some of the basalt lavas (see Plate XVII., Fig. 3, 
C), viz. a tendency of the augite to build imperfect prisms, or at 
least elongated elements, with a confused sheaf-like or partially 
radiate arrangement about certain points, 

Tl\ese basalt dykes difier froia the augite-andesite dykes to be 
described in a later chapter in that they have as a rule no glassy 
base. Only exceptionally do we find any indication of a base, and 
then only in connection with a marginal modification of the rock. 
A small proportion only of the dykes have an extremely thin 
tachylytic edge, as we shal} notice in the following chapter. Small 
scattered amygdules are occasionally found. 

The basalt dykes have the same wdde distribution as the dolerites, 
^nd, like them, belOng undoubtedly to more than one epoch of 
injection. Some of them are among the latest intrusions of the 
Cuillins. In sqme parts of the gabbro mountains we find very 
numerous little dykes, or rather veins, of very compact-looking 
basalt, often only two or three inches wide. They sometimes have 
an irregular cours^J curving or bending abruptly aside, abd in 
places ' ramifying, a peculiarity distinguishing them from other 
dyke-rocks in our area. 

We pass on to the porphyritic basic dykes. These basic dykes 
which exhibit conspicuous porphyritic elements sjem referable, in 
most cases where evidence is available, to a rather ?cit^..stage in the 
history of igneous activity in the region. An eicception to this 
nile w^e have already noticed in the peculiar rocks, often containing 
quartz-grams, whi^h sustain such remarkable relations towards 
associated acid intrusions. Apart from these, no noticeably porphyr¬ 
itic dykes have been observed which are clearly referable to an 
early stage. Both the basic lavas and the basic sills are, as has 
been remarked, in general non-porphyritic, and porphyritic dykes 
are not to be expected as common* among their feeders. Of the 
dykes no^w to be \ie8cribed, some intersect the granite, and 
others cut minor intrusions themselves younger than the granites 
and in some cases of quite late age. Several distinct groups are 
to be recognised, but the data do not enable us to arrange them in 
chronological order. 

Very noticeable are certain ^porphyritic dykes rich in olivine 
which traverse the- granite in various parts of the Red Hills. They 
are from 2 to 15 feet in width, and vary in direction between 
N.W.-S.E. and W.N.W.-E.S.E. The conspicuous minerals in 
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hand-specimens are rectangular felspars and golden yellow olivine, 
less frequently lustrous black augite. The felspars range up tb 
J inch in diameter and the olivines to about ^ inch, while the 
texture of the general mass of the rock shows some variation. 
Dykes of this kind are seen on Glamaig and the Beinn Dearg 
ridge near Glen Sligachan, on the slopes of Glas-bTieinn Mhdr and 
B^nn na C»o, and on the western slope of Beinn Dearg Mhdr of 
Strath; and they may conveniently be stylefl the B^inn Dea/rg type. 
They occur scarcely, if at all, outside the granitic tract. Within 
that area they are the most usual type; though other dykes are 
also found, consisting of a rather dense and dark non-porphyritic 
rock, with a tendency to spheroidal weathering. * 

These olivine-bearing dykes of the Red Hills are of thoroughly 
basic composition. Seven specimens gave specific gravities from 
2'86 to 2'96, with a mean 2‘90. One example has been com¬ 
pletely analysed by Dr Pollard, whose results are given in the* 
accompanying table. The figures differ ver}* notably from those 
for the more widely distributed types given above. In particular, 


SiO^ - - 

TiOs - - •- 

44-01 

1*66 

-^la^s - 

12-^ 

Gr 203 

trace 

^©2^3 

3-62 

FeO - 

8-75 

NiO & CoO 

trace 

MnO - 

0*21 

MgO - 

12-86 

CaO - 

10-57 

Na^O - 

1-68 

K^O - 

0-49 

„ ^ J above 105° 
" 2 ''’ at 105° - 

2-73 

0-89 

CO 2 - 

trace 

P 2 O 8 - 

0-17 

8 • - 

Oil 

% 

100-44' 

Specific gravity 

*2-95 


Porphyritic Olivine-Dolerite [7862], dyke cutting gi’anite, Ciche na 
Beinne Deirge: anal. W. Pollard, Nummary of Progress for 
1899, p. 17^. See Plate XXII., fig. 4. * *. * 

the richness in magnesia, the comparative poverty in*alumina, and 
the low silica^ercentage are significant points. The Beinn Dearg 
dykes, again, have no close resemblance to the sills of the great 
group, brtng decidedly poorer in aTumina and alkalies and richer in 
magnesia. Since these dykes are undoubtedly*a heal group, con¬ 
nected with the special focus of central Skye, we might perhaps 
more reasonably compare them with the gabbros; but they differ 
w 
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quite as decidedly from these, being much poorer in ahimina and 
Richer in iron and magnesia, as well as poorer in silica. In short, 
the Beinn Dearg type of dykes represents a highly specialised 
derivative from the liypothotical common stock. If there exists in 
the di strict acomplementary ” product nf the sama-differentia- 
tion, Ft must be represented by tliorough^a^id„.rocka-yery poor in 
ferrb-®5glTesiart miner^s. (See beTow, p. 427.) ** ^ 

The porphyailic felspars are of a rather basic labradorite (with 
extinction-angles up to 40° in symmetrical sections), and show 
Carlsbad and albite twinning. Their inclusions are mainly of glass. 
The olivine-grains, with but little approach to ciystal-outline, are 
fresh or only slightly serpentinised, and occur in abundance. 
AVhen augite figures among the^ phenocrysts, it is a variety very 
palet n thin slic es, differing from that of the ground-mass. The 
opaque iron-ore is eitlier in little octahedra or in more shapeless 
* gj'ains. The felspar of the ground-mass, in little striated prisms, 
the larger ones stowing carlsbad as well as albite twinning, is 
labradorite of a less basic kind than the phenocrysts (extinction- 
angles up to 30°). The afigite is light brown with more or less of 
a purplish tone and sensible pleochroism. It seems probable that 
part of the titanic q,cid has gone into this mineral, the iron-ore 
keing chiefly magnetite. Apatite needles are sporadically 
distributed. 

- In micro-structure these rocks show some differences. There 
are porpliyritic olivine-basalts^Vvith a ground-mass composed of 
small felspar prismp and granules of augite and magnetite. There 
are pQvpli 3 u*itic olivine-dolerites, in which the augite of the gi’ound- 
mass \^ariea from a partly idiomorphic to a sub-ophitic habit 
(Plate XXIL, Fig. 4). Here, in addition to the rectangular 
striated felspars of the ground, there are some of later crystal¬ 
lisation and shapeless habit, with strong zonary banding and no 
close twin-lamellations. Finally, there are ophitic^livine-dolerites, 
in which the porphyritic felspars are wanting; too, show 

the subordinate shapeless and zoned fels^iars in addition %o the 
dominant ^et. 

A very nvmerous set of porphyritic dykes is fi^und in the Strath 
district, especially round Beinn Suardal, and may be distinguished 
as the Suardal type. Felspars are usually the only evident pheno¬ 
crysts: if olivine occurs it is in smaller grains than in the Beinn 
Dearg dykes. A striking feature is^che great frequency of enclosed 
xenoliths,«usually of gabbro or granite, and of xenocrysts derived 
from the disintegration of these. In most of the dykes something 
of this natuce may be noticed; aifd exceptionally, as in a dyke to 
the west of Allt an T-Suidhe near Loch Kilchrist„ gabbro debris 
makes up locally quite half t|je bulk of the rock ”6718]. The 
dyke just mentioned, traversing the volcanic agglome^ate, bears 
about N.N.E., and has a width of 50 feet: most of the dykes of 
this group, however, are only a very few feet wide, and the common 
direction is N.W.-S.E, t 
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Twelve examples of the Beinn Suardal porphyritic dykes, free 
from xenoliths, gave specific gravities from 274 to 2'96, with •a 
mean of 2'86. Tlieir mineralogical composition, too, evinces* a very 
considerable range of variation. This is certainly due in great part 
to the magma having often absorbed a considerable amount of 
material from foreign sources, and become modified iti consequence. 
F«r this reffson a summary notice of the petrography of the dykes 
will be sufficient: the phenomena of the xfoolith^ will be treated 
in another chapter (XX.). 

The porphyritic felspars proper to the rocks are labradorite, con¬ 
taining glass-cavities. Augite phenocrysts are never abundant, 
and olivine may or may not occur. There is always plenty of mag¬ 
netite, in small granules or minute octahedra. The usual ground- 
mass consists mainly of little %lspar8, in imperfect prisms and 
bundles, with augite in granules and sometimes in imperfectly- 
built crystals (PI. XXII., Fig. 5), Other constituents, such^asf 
biotite, seem to be connected always with reactions between the 
basaltic magma and material of foi'eign origin. The felspars of the 
ground-mass are usually labradoi ite. Sometimes they are of a less 
basic kind, and the rock become* rather an andesite than a basalt; 
but this modification, observed in association ^with enclosed granite 
debris, finds an explanation in the consideration already set for#). 

To the Suardal group wo may probably attach many of the 
dykes of porphyritic basalt found at numerous localities throughout 
the district of Sleat. Mr Clough;has supplied some field-notes on 
these rocks, bat they have not been examine^ more closely. The 
speciHc gravities of ten examples ranged from 278 tp 2*94, 
with a mean of 2*85. The rocks contain conspicuSus por¬ 
phyritic felspars, and in some cases poi’phyritic augites: some¬ 
times also they carry xenoliths of gabbro, etc. In tbe Moine 
Schists at In^fer Dalavil, on the west coast of Sleat, occurs a dyke 
in which the pcfrphyritic felspars are sometimes as much as 3 inches 
long, rivaffiii'g chose near Tobermory in Mull. Tliese felspars gave 
the ^ecific gravity 2*69, indicating labradorite. Another of Mr 
Clough*s observations relates to the unequal distribiition of the 
felspar phtaocrysts in a dyke. One of this gi’^up on the west side 
of Port na Long^ near the Point of Sleat, shows bands roughly 
parallel to the Avails of the dyke, some*very rich in porphyritir 
felspars, others almost free from them. The edges of the severa- 
bands show no sign of chilling against one anotlier, and the cross¬ 
joints in the dyke pass uninterruptedly through; so that the whole 
appears to belong to a single intrusion. • 

These porphyritic basalt dykes of Sleat have the normal direction. 
It is not possible to prove that they are of precisel;^ the same age 
as the Suardal dykes which they resemble, but Mr Clough’s observ¬ 
ations would make us refer them^ like the othep, to a somewhat 
late epodh. They cut the ordinary basic sills of the district? as well 
as the granophyres and soitie of the non-porpByritic basic dykes. 
On the other hand, they are cut by some non-porphyritic dykes of 
thoroughly basic composition. « 
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Other porphyritic dykes in the Sleat district present types quite 
flifferent from the preceding. One from the neighbourhood of 
Kylerhea has phenocrysts of augite and olivine, the latter replaced 
by serpentine and carbonates, but not of felspar. The augite is 
pale in a thin slice, with a faint purplish tint towards the border of 
the crystal, aftd shows in polarised light a well-marked and regular 
“ hour-glass structure ” [5419]. ' ^ 


A group of porphyritic dykes intersecting the Torridoh Sand¬ 
stone on the shores of the Sound of Soay presents rather peculiar 
features. In hand-specimens the rocks show fresh glassy-looking 
felspars, with tabular habit and from ^ to ^ inch in length, set in a 
fine-textured matrix of a rather light grey colour. A slice [8714] 
shows these porphyritic felspars to be labradorite, with carlsbad, 
albite, and pericline twinning, the lamellae being rather unevenly 
•distributed. Some of the crystals contain large inclusions gener¬ 
ally resembling th^ground-mass. Associated with the porphyritic 
felspars are imperfect crystals of* magnetite and certain light green 
serpentinous pseudomorphtf very suggestive of a rhombic pyroxene 
destroyed. Other light green^patches, consisting mainly of fibrous 
hornblende, have th^ shape of olivine, 'fhe ground-mass consists 
of small felspar crystals, granular augite in quite subordinate 
amount, and rather abundant magnetite. The small felspars show 
narrow rectangnlar sections, often only once twinned, and con¬ 
stantly give nearly straight extinction. They must therefore be 
oligaclase, perhaps ^even with some orthoclase. In the inclusions 
within the porphyritic felspars the small felspars do not, so far as 
can be jhdged, give the very low extinction-angles. The abnormal 
composition of the specimen examined might be explicable on the 
supposilion that the magma has been to some extent acidified after 
the crystallisation of the porphyritic elements. are reminded 

in some respects of the dykes elsewhere to be descii^l which have 
demonstrably been modified in this way by takiS^^p granitic 
material. No undestroyed relics of an acid rock,' fioweve^, were 
observed ii^ the case now in question. ^ The several dykes belonging 
to Jhis group, so fai^as they have been examined, show no difierence 
of an essentifcl kind. A conspicuous dyke, 12 fef»t wide, just E. of 
Ulfhart Point, has a less fine texture than the specimen described 
above, but the felspars of the ground-mass, though of larger size, 
give the same nearly straight extinction as before. If we reject 
the supposition, for which no direct Evidence can be adduced, that 
these rocks have been modified by absorption of esctraneous matter, 
we may compare them with other dykes to be noticed at the end of 
this chapter * as approximating in 'composition to the mugearite 
type. The nature of the dominant felspar and the subordination of 
augite to magnet^e and olivine ^re significant in this connection, 
but the phenocrysts of labradorite make an important diftference. 

A different typ'b is represented b^ numerous dykes of small 
width in the neighbourhood ofiDrynoch and Meadale, to the N.E, 
of Loch Harport. These ore olivine-bearing rocks of finer texture 
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% * 
than the Beinn Dearg type and having phenocrysts of felspar only. 
An example at the sharp bend of the high-road about 6| railed 
from Sligachan gave the specific gravity 2‘80. A slice [8715] 
shows that olivine occurs in small grains which are fairly abundant, 
some fresh, but others replaced by green serpentine. The porphyr- 
^ itic felspars, \ inch long or more, are fresh and *ghis8y-looking: 
th^ are only scattered through the fine-textured matrix. This is 
chiefly of little striated felspar prisms, with* a string tendency to 
fluxional arrangement, while light brown augite occurs in ophitic 
plates and rather plentiful magnetite in small octahedra and 
granules. These rocks recall in some respects the porphyritic 
olivine-dolerite of the Roineval type of double silfs (p. 262). 

Here we may notice a conspicuous dyke seen on Roineval, east 
of the summit, and already alluded to as possibly one of the 
feeders of the peculiar double sills or laccolites there exhibited. 
It has a maximum width of 35 feet, with the normal direction. • 
The rock shows a finely crystalline dark grey ground, enclosing 
very numerous fresh felspars about | inch long and little grains of 
olivine, and is a porphyritic olivine-ctelerite with “ granulitic ’’ 
structure. In a thin slice [818S] jjhe felspar phenocrysts show 
Carlsbad, albite, and pericline twinning, and the extinction-angles 
(up to 34® in symmetrically cut sections) indicate labradorite, but 
not of a very basic variety. They contain round inclusions of 
relatively large size, and these are chiefly confined to the interior 
portion of each crystal, which often shows definite crystallographic 
outlines more perfect than those of the crystal jtself. This indeed 
is often moulded upon the augite-granules of the ground-ma§s, and 
there can be no doubt that the broad margin of the crystal repre¬ 
sents a later growth of the phenocrysts continued during the 
crystallisation of the ground-mass (Plate XX., Fig, 4). We have 
observed a siAilar appearance in the phenocrysts of some other 
dykes, and Professor Judd* has described it as a phenomenon of 
frequent occaiVf^nce. The olivine of the rock, in grains about ^ 
inch ih diame^tfer, is perfectly fresh. The ground-mass consists of 
granules of pale yellowish-brown augite, little striata felspars 
giving elongated sections, anS small crystals of magnetite. 

The next type to be noticed among the*se basic dykes may also 
be termed porphyritic olivine-dolerite. It does not seem to be very 
widely distributed, but within the areas where it occurs its 
numerously represented. Th# rocks are of thoroughly j^asic coni- 
position. Five eaiamples gave specific gravities ranging*from 2*84 
to 2'93, with a mean of 2*88. The special feature as regards 
structure is the association of abundant porphyritic elements with 
an ophitic ground. These dykes may be called for distinction the 
Qfieeal Qillean type, , 

A number of dykes of this kind occur in the neighbourhood of 
Camasunary, Some larger dhes, up to as much a% 60 feet in width, 
are seen near the foot-path from there to Strathaird, and another 

^ Quart Jovm, Geot Soc,, vol. xlv., pp. 175*186, pi. VII.; 1889. 
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large one about 400 yards N.E. of Kirkibost House. Their direction 
IS the, normal one, varying from N.W.-S.E. to N.N.W-S.S.E. 
Specimens of these large dykes have quite a coarsely ciystalline 
appearance, owing to the abundance of porphyritic crystals. These 
are of felspar, o/ten from ^ to inch in length. Thin slices show 
that they are* a somewhat basic labradorite. They have carlsbad, 
albite, and perfdine twinning, and contain numerous roundfed 
glass-inclusions/ usually collected towards‘the centre of the crystal. 
These cr)^stals are set in a matrix consisting mainly of augite and 
felspar with the ophitic relation. This felspar is quite subordinate 
in amount to the ^ugite. It forms numerous little striated crystals, 
from inch to as little as bich in length in different specimens. 
Olivine is represented by psejxdomorphs in yellowish-brown 
serpefttine and pilitic amphibole, and there are ragged grains of 
black iron-ore. 

* ,Dykes of rock comparable in many respects with the above 
occur about Tarskrfv^aig, in the Sleat peninsula, where Mr Clough 
describes them as a common type. The porphyritic crystals are, so 
crowded together in some' specimens examined as almost to hide 
the ground-mass, giving the# rocic the general aspect of a gabbro. 
I’hree specimens sliced showed a close similarit}^ to one another. 
(Xivine is more plentiful than in the dykes of Gheal Gillean, etc., 
and is better preserved. It seems to occur jfeometimes in two 
generations [736?']. The porphyritic felspars, which make up more 
than half the rock; are of a thoroughly basic kind; some appear 
from their optical properties to be anorthite. The felspar^of the 
ground-mass, not a very abundant constituent, is a medium labra¬ 
dorite. These dykes are evidently of the same general type as 
those near Strathaird and Camasunary. They have the N.N.W. 
directioi*, and if 2 U'olonged on that line would pass n^ar Strathaird. 
Mr Clough found similar dykes to be common farther south, 
towards the southern point of Sleat [73G6]. In ^j^ral instances 
they cut porphyritic basalt dykes of more ordinaiy^t^'es, and this 
might perhaps lead us to assign this groujf to a ratljer late epoch. 
It is not clear, however, that all tl^e dykes of this general type 
belpng to one groiijl: Some of them bear a very close resemblance 
to the large* sill "which, runs at the base of the Mesozoic strata in 
the neighboui'hood, but no direct evidence of any connection has 
been observed. 

Among dykes of porphyritic dolerite irithout olivine, but still of 
bqsic comppsitiou, wq may notice a* group intersecting the Torri- 
donian strata in the Isle of Scalpay. A specimeif selected from a 
dyke about 400 yards N.W. by N. of Scalpay House is a grey, 
finely but evidently crystalline rock', enclosing porphyritic felspars 
up to i inch in length. Its specific gravity is 2'904. In a slice 
[9372] the porphyritic crystals,are seen to be labradorite, with 
carlsbad and albite^twinning. The felspara of the genera^i ground- 
mass, judged by tlieir extinction-angles, are of a somewhat more 
acid variety. The light brown Jtugite is in irregular grains wedged 
in between the felspars, bu*t the two minerals seem to have crystal- 
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Used simultaneously, aiid in places they are associated in a rudely 
micrographic intergrowth. Magnetite is abundant, and there are 
also occasional patches of pyrites, which are very evident on the 
hand-specimen. This is the character of the general mass of the 
rock; but enclosed in it are numerous little patches of a different 
kind, which appear in the slice as well-defined cirimVir areas up to 
ahiput inch in diameter. These are almost wholly of felspar, 
which is partly laraellated, with very low extinction-angles, partly 
untwinned. Magnetite occurs very sparingly and in minute 
crystals j while augite is absent, and its place taken very inade¬ 
quately by a few slender needles of pale green actinolitic hornblende 
and small flakes of brown mica, the latter grown round the magnet¬ 
ite {see Plate XXV., Fig. 1). There is sometimes a little interstitial 
quartz. It is clear that these ISmall round patches are o^ very 
, decidedly more acid composilion than the enclosing rock. They 
have not the characters which we look for in xenoliths; and their . 
small and fairly uniform size, their equable distribution, and thfeir 
spherical form lead us to regard tjiem as vesicles which at a late 
stage, when the rock was far advanced* towards complete consolid¬ 
ation, became occupied by the rpsidual and relatively acid portion 
of the magma. A similar phenomenbn has been recorded in andes¬ 
itic rocks from more than one British locality,* and we shall ha^e 
to notice it later .among the andesitic dykes of Skye 
399-401.) • 

A very distijict type among our basic dykes, and one of very 
restricted occurrence, differs from the rest in* the nature of the 
felspathic constituents and in other respects which lead us k)* attach 
it provisionally to the maigearitcs described in Chapter XV. The 
best example is a well-known dyke at Am Bile, about mile 
E.N.E. of Portree, to which we shall have to refer in the following 
chapter. It has a glassy selvage, an analysis of which is 
quoted belo’t\ fp. 338, II.). The interior of the dyke is not 
necessarily identical ii^composition with the selvage, but there is 
no reason to Pappose that it differs in any very essential way. The 
silica-peruontage is somewhht liigher than ii^ the orcfinary basic 
dykes, while the lime and especiallj^ the magnegia are lower, And 
the alkalies higher, including a notable pibportion of^potash. All 
these points connect the rock with the inugearites. 

The peculiar mineralogical composition of the rock bears out the 
comparison. The dominant constituent is striated oligoclase in 
imperfectly shaped crystals from inch *downw'ard* Anotor 
felspar, in shapeless grains of later crystallisation, is uiitwinned, 
and must doubtless be referred "to orthoclase. The c<^rser texture 
of the rock, as compared with the mugearites of Koineval and 
Dniim na Crfche, enables the felspars to be identified more easily; 
and it is «een that the orthoclase is here rather fiiore abundant, as 
might be expected from the relative proportions of the alkalies in 
the analysis. It makes up probably about one-fifth of the total 

*See, Teall, GeoL Mag., 1889, pp. 481*483, pi. XIV. 
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felspar and more than one-eighth of the whole rock. Besides the 
feitei’stitial grains mentioned, there are a few orthoclase pheno- 
crysts,' or perhaps xenocrysts, of larger size, with much-corroded 
border and abundant glass-inclusions. Augite plays only a sub¬ 
ordinate part in this rock; but there has been an abundance of 
olivine, now rapfesented by pseudomorphs of serpentine stained to 
a deep red-brown colour. Little octahedra of magnetite are fairiy 
plentiful, and little Slender needles of apatite are exceedingly 
numerous [9373], The finer-textured rock towards the edge of 
the dyke (not the glassy selvage) shows a micro-structure more 
closely comparable with that of the typical mugearites. The 
felspars are of thfe same acid varieties as before, but the ferro- 
magnesian silicates are too completely destroyed to be identified. 
The magnetite and apatite occur abundantly, as before [9374], 
There is also an occasional corroded orthoclase, as much as inch 
^in diameter, quite honeycombed with glass-inclusions, and the 
same thing is seen kn the actual glassy selvage of the rock [9375], 
We shall notice in the next chapter certain small d}^kes seen S. 
of Loch Ashik, near Broadford, and at one or two places in the 
district of Sleat, which probaj^Iy ^ipproach mugearite in compos- 
tion; but these, being thoroughly glassy rocks, do not lend 
tlrsmselves to a petrographical comparison. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Basic Dykes; Tachylytic Selvages. 

In this chapter we shall give some account of the selvages of 
black glass which occasionally border the basic dykes of our area. 
With the dykes we shall include^ such intrusive sheets or sills as 
have come under our notice, in which like phenomena are 
observed. Some exceptional cases will be noticed, in which the 
vitreous character affects more or less the whole width or thiQk- ' 
ness of the intrusion, instead of being Confined to narrow 
marginal zones. Further, while trefating of the truly glassy form 
locally assumed by the basic magmas, \ve shall describe also those 
modifications in which there has-been a considerable development 
of crystallitic growth, usually with spherulitic arrangement, some 
of the rocks embraced here being such as are sometimes styled 
variolites.” 

From one or two incidental references in Macoulloch’s work it 
seems pi'obable that he had observed instances of tachylytic 
selvages in Skye. The true nature of this vit'jeous substance was, 
however, first recognised by Necker,* who found it as a crust 
two or three inches thick on a basic dyke in the “ Beal valley” to 
the north of Portree. It had previously been observed here by 
Murchison, wjio regarded it as a pitchstone: Necker discovered 
that it is denser and more fusible than the rocks properly ranged 
under this titlr^ and considered it as bearing the same relation to 
the b|isic rock^j that true pitchstone does to the acid. In 1882 
Dr Heddlet voticed a*tachylyte forming a half-inch crust at the 
lower surface of a basic sl^eet (presumably an intrusive sill) on 
the Quiraing, and he proved by chemical ahalyses its practical 
identity in composition with the rock v^iich it boilers. In the 
following year Professors Judd and Cole+ gave a full desci'iption of 
the “Beal” rock with some others in the Western Isles; and 
subsequently the latter author^§ in a supplementary paper, did the 
same for the Quiraing occurrence. * • » 

So far as our* observation has extended, tachylytic Selvages to 
the ordinary basic dykes are of rare occurrence in the basaltic 
portion of the island. A thin * film of glassy material resembling 
coal in appeatance coats the surface of some of the smaller basalt 
dykes oi^Meall Odhar Beag and* Ben Lee, to Aihe north-west of 

^ Edin, New Phil, Journ., v«l. xxix., p. 75 ; 1840. • 
i- Min, Mag,, vol. v., p. 8 ; 1882. 

t Q^rt, Joum, GeoL Soc,, vol. xxxixf, pp. 444-464, pi. XIII., XIV.; 1883. 
%Ibid,, vol. xliv., pp. 300-307, pi. XL; 1886. 
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Loch Sligachan, and a few other occurrences have been noted. 
Any approach to a vitreous selvage is very exceptional also in 
the mbuntains. Maccullocli* found on Gars-bheinii a loose frag¬ 
ment showing tlie transition of basalt into “a fine blaclv pitch- 
stone,” presumably from a clylce cutting the gabbro or the 
metamorphosed'lavas. A small basalt dyke with selvages of 
tachylyte, -jiy inah thick, intersects the strip of gabbit) enveloped 
in the granite of MarsVjo, as seen in the ‘gully on the north-west 
face. A few other small dykes with glassy edges have been 
observed cutting the gabbros and peridotites of the Cuillins in 
An (iarbh-choire and elsewhere. 

When tachylyttc selvages occur, they are usually very thin: 
excepting the examples at the “Beal” and the Quiraing, we 
know none in the north-western* and central parts of the island 
exceeding inch. It may be remarked generally that evidences 
•of decided chilling are less frequently met with in the parts of 
Skye where the cauntry rocks are igneous tlian in the parts 
farther south-east, where sedimentary strata prevail. Possibly the 
temperature of tlie “ country ” rocks at the time when the dykes 
were injected is in part answtjrabV? for this difference; but tliere 
are doubtless other factors which would influence the rate of 
cooling of a dyke, more especially the specific thermal conductivity 
of the rock' forming the walls. Professor Kendallt has pointed out 
the influence of ^his on the formation of tachjdytic margins to 
basalt dykes in Mull: a selvage which has a thickness of ^ inch 
in contact with a sheet of compact basalt is reduced to a mere 
film when the dyke passes through a highly vesicular sheet. A 
similar *change is seen in some of our Skye dykes which have 
glassy selvages. 

In tlif. Sleat district Mr Clough has found that selvages of 
blac;k tachylyte are not uncommon, but most of them\are extremely 
thin, perhaps not more than incli.t In certain instances, which 
are worth particularising, he has observed a moijp considerable 
development of the basalt-glass, or even c small ^d^die u^holly 
composed qf it. At tlie head of a small burn -J- mile south of 
Loch Ashik, near Broadford, tachylyte forms the whVjle of two 
narrow dyke^, six. or eight Inches across, running^kl.-W., within a 
broader dyke of ophitic dolerite with N.N.W. bearing. It is 
crowded with quasi-spherulitic growths, which are much larger in 
the interior of a dyke than at the margins. On the N.W. 
side of Allt Evan, ^ mile N.IC, of KJuloch, is a dyke of spherulitic 
• 1 

* Description of the Western Islands of Scotland^ vol. i., p. 402 ; 1819. 

+ Gcol. Mag. 1898, p. 555. , 

J Examples rflre noted at the following places : three or four dykes to the 
N.E. of Ob Allt an Daraicli, between Broadford and KyUakin ; Rudha 
GuaU, to the N.E. of^Islo Ornsay ; two dykes at ^ mile and ^ mile S.W. of 
Rudha Ghiail; 300 yards N. of Cnmnf Daraich, near Tarskavaig ; two dykes 
at i mile and i mile *8. W. of Ob Gauscavaig, in the same neighbourhood ; 
150 yards E.S.E. of Armadale pier; mile E.S.E. of Sgiirr na Leth-bheinn, 
near the Point of Sleat. All these hre either in Torridon Sandstone or in 
Moine Schists. * 
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tachyl 3 rte a foot thick, with specific gravity of 2‘80. Some of the 
spherulites in it are as large as boys’ marbles. Where the bridle^ 
road crosses Allt Thuill, to the N.E. of Loch na Dal, near Isle 
Ornsay, the later of two north-westerly dykes in the burn shows 
a glassy modification. On the north side of the road the dyke is 
three or four feet wide, and has tachylytic selvagesf from 1 to 3 
infthes thick, besides a few thin streaks and patches more in the 
interior. On the south side of the road th*e dykgi is reduced to 
12-18 inches in width, and here the whole, or nearly the whole, 
has a resinous lustre, with a specific gravity of 2’81. It is perhaps 
significant that several of these tliicker bands of tachylyte are 
found in connection with dykes intersecting earlier intrusions of 
basalt or dolerite, doubtless better conductors of heat than such 
rocks as the Torridon Sandstone. A like remai’k applies 4o the 
sheet at Eudh’ an lasgaich, described below. We shall, however, 
show reason for believing that the tendency to assume l^he 
vitreous form in these rocks is primarily de|)endent upon some 
peculiarity in their composition compared with the ordinary 
basic intrusions of the region. 

We have stated that tacliylytc* selyages are sometimes found on 
the basic sills and sheets of intrusi\''e liabit, as .well as on the dykes. 
In some cases, as in a sheet of spherulitic basalt at Camas Darai«h 
near the Point of Sleat, the glass is little more than a skin on the 
surface; in other cases, as in Heddle’s instance a+. the Quiraing, it 
forms a rather more considerable crust. Mr Clough has observed 
two cases presi'nting featiu'es of interest to Ip further described. 
One is to the west and north-west of Knock, where the taphylyte 
and the comi)a(it rock immediately next to it are seen in uliusually 
extensive exposures, some perhaps 100 yards long and nearly as 
broad. The other is on the west coast of Sleat, about jialf-way 
between Kudh’ an lasgaich and Rudha Charn nan Cearc, where 
glassy selvages up to 3 inches in thickness occur on the margins of 
a thin basalt sheet, whicli runs rather irregularly along the interior 
of a thicker cill of doibrite intruded at the base of the Mesozoic 
strata. The relations have J)een described and figured* by Sir A. 
Geikie.^ bther sheets with selvages of tachylyte were observed at 
the S.W. side of Jjoch Doir’ an Eich, fai;ther t(?the«N.W., ancl at 
Ard Thurinish near the southern extremity of Sleat. 

In their mode of occurrence and customary thickness the 
tachylytic selvages in Skye resemble those in others of the Western 
Isles. In Mull, for example* in nearly fifty example^ catalogued 
by Prof. Kendal?, the thickness is not often more than | to ^ inch, 
and the greatest thickness recorded is 2^ inches, at Glen Aros. 
At Loch Scridain, however, m the same island, Brof. lleddlet 
has described a dyke bordered by tachylyte which in ceii:ain local 
expansions reaches a thickness pf 6 or 7 incjies, and even 22 
inches. 

If we examine in the fiefd a dyke which has* tachylyte selvages, 

* QiiarL Joum. Geol. Soe., vol. lii., pp. 179, 180, fig. 23 ; 1896. 

t Trans. OeoL Sac. Olasg.j vol. x.i pp. 80-91^; 1896. 
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we find as a rule that the rock becomes very compact as the margin 
h approached, and takes on a resinous lustre like that of some 
pitchstones. Tliis change is a gradual one; but the final change 
to the thin crust of true tachylyte, black and lustrous as polished 
jet, comes on 'rather suddenly. It is in the basalt-pitchstone 
rather than the" true tachylyte or basalt-obsidian that some of the 
special structures often occur, such as relatively largtf sphenililfes 
conspicuous to ihe eye. The glassy edge is often finely fissured, 
the delicate cracks running perpendicularly to the boundary 
surface, and the compact pitchy-looking rock may also be divided 
sometimes in a remarkable manner. Of the Allt Thuill dyke, Mr 
Clough notes that m the selvages there are “ closely fitting peflitic 
forms, some of which are more than an inch in length in one 
direction parallel to the side of the dyke, and not much less in 
breadth in the sjnne plane. The tachylyte also contains spherulites, 
^ hollies of a spherical or oval shape, and spheimlitic rods like those 
in the trachyte dyltes, to be described later.” Some of his more 



Fig. 69.—Sheaths and cores on sur- Fig. 70. — Sheaths and cores, the 
face of a basaltic sheet, rather latter witli perlitic forms, on 

more tnan J mile S.W. of Cnoc surface of a basaltic sheet, same 

a’ Chaise Mor, near Knock. locality as the preceding. Scale, 

Scale, I of natural size, (C. T. C.) tV of natural size. (C, T. C.) 

interesting observations relate to the sills on-sheets with tachjrlytic 
selvages alveady mentioned. The first of the two cases described 
in the following note shows features analogous with the curious 
reticulated st^’iicture in the Eskdale dyke, Dumfriesshire, as 
detailed by Sir A. Geikie.* 

“ In some of the extensive exposures of the sheets near Knock 
we see a rectangular pattern formed by more or less straight¬ 
running bands w'hich project on tHe weathered face and have 
median sutures (Figs. 69 and 70). These bands have not now a 
glassy aspect, and their sides often weather with a rusty colour. 
Neighbouring, bands make difierent'angles with one another and 
enclose spaces which are filled in with a black glassy tachylyte 
with small perlitic,forms. Thes^ bands are perhaps of the same 
character as the * sheaths' of the Eskdale pitchstone d^ke, and 

*Proc, Boy. Phys. Boc. Edin.^ vol. v,, pp. 242, 243, plate V.; 1880: 
Trans. Boy, Soc. Edin.^ vol. xxxv,,“p. 41; 1888: Ancient Volcanoes of 
Great Britain, vol. ii., pp. 133, 134; 1897. 
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the tachylyte interspaces may be compared with the ‘ cores ’ of 
the same dyke. Some of the ‘ sheaths ’ end bluntly, or diverge 
into two branches, each of which ends bluntly, within a “ core.' 
In some parts the ‘ sheaths' which run in one direction are much 
closer together than those which cross them, but the directions of 
the closer set are liable to vary rather rapidly. A* little below the 
tachylyte there are often close joints or divisic/ial lines which 
remind us of the joints to be mentioned near Rudh’ an lasgaich. 
Some of them are connected by other shorter joints which make 
considerable angles with them. 

“ In the thin sheet mentioned near Rudh' an lasgaich the 
tachylyte at the surface is in some places as much as three inches 
thick and crowded with perlitic forms. The parts next below the 
tachylyte are intersected by many close joints, often hardly half an 
inch apart, some of which are nearly at right angles to the 
adjoining tachylyte surface, while others make a slight angle with - 
it. These joints are very varied in direction an(^;often curved Their 
general effect gives the appearance of a number of rather ill-defined 
oval forms, from eight to eighteen inches in length, and separated 
from one another by spaces which often about the same breadth 
as themselves : these oval forms are* crossed, near their long axes, 
by joints which are nearly parallel to them, and also near the sides 
by other joints which become more curved and more nearly parallel 
to the sides as the sides are approached. The spaces between the 
forms are also crossed by a multitude of joints which keep as a rule 
nearly parallel .to the side of the oval form which is nearest them. 
Thesef joints become gradually less prominent and numerous as 
they proceed toward the interior of the sheet, and about ar foot off 
the surface they are hardly noticeable. Similar joints also occur 
near the under surface of the sheet.” (C. T. Clough.) ^ 

One dyke Which is worthy of notice on account of its historic 
interest is that which has already been mentioned as the “Beal” 
dyke. The name does not appear in this form on the maps of the 
Ordiiitnce Suj^vey, but-Am Bile is marked on tlie six-inch map, and 
not far from this place is the dyke which we identify .as that 
noticed by*earlier writers. It is immediately \«est of the little inlet 
named Port a' Bhata, about mile E.N.E. c£ Portree, and is 
reached by a steep road leading down fi^om the farm of Torvaig, 
which is marked on the one-inch map. At this place a recess in 
the basalt cliffs is occupied by Jurassic rocks, and the dyke 
traverses these in a generally N.W.-S.B. direction. It has a 
maximum width.of about 6 feet. The soutli-westerly Jace is well 
exposed, and shows a crust of tachylyte varying in thickness up to 
about an inch. The actual surface shows everywhere a delicate 
linear marking which we interpret as a flow-structure, and the 
direction of tRis varies considerably and rapidly. Thus towards the 
landwar<>(N.W.) end of the exposure it dips S.E. at about 50° ; 
farther seaward it becomes»vertical, and then dips in the opposite 
direction; while still farther it becpmes sensibly horizontal. These 
changes are observed in a distance of qbout 30 yards. It is one 
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among other cases which seem to show that the flow of a rock- 
.magma in a dyke-fissure is by no means always in the vertical 
direction. Illustrations of this are much more frequent among the 
intermediate than among the basic dykes of our area, and we shall 
return to the subject in a later chapter (XXIII.). 

Passing from the characters of the tachylytes as see/i in the field 
to a closer examination of the rocks themselves, we consider first 
their chemical ^composition. We reproduce in the accompanying 
table the analyses of two examples from Skye, and, for comparison, 



1. 

II. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

SiO, - 

45-6iJ 

52-59 

53-03 

55-40 

56-05 

53-63 

AUOs 

14-423 

17-33 

20-09 

13-24 

17-13 

15-93 

Fe^Os 

4-927 

11-14 

9-43 

5-48 

10-30 

20-00 

FeO - 

9-411 

not (let. 

not det. 

5-64 

not (let. 

not det. 

MnO - 

0-153 

0-66 

not det. 

0-80 

ti’ace 

trace 

'Mp;0 - 

4-000 

.2-62 

2-63 

1-57 

1-52 

0-78 

CaO - 

8-098 

*'6-47 

6-05 

7-07 

6-66 

7-88 

Na^O - 

4-186 

4-24 

*4-52 

2-01 

3-29 

4-48 

K„0 ■ 

2-397 

2 40 ' 

1-27 

1-64 

0-98 

0-50 

H.,0 - 

6-830 

3-27 (igii 

.), 2-6.i (ign.) 7-20 

3-50 (ign.) 0*56(ign.) 


100-090 

100-72 

99-66 

100-05 

99-53 

103-76 

Spec. grav. 2*Q,8 

2-72 

2-83 

* • 

2-714 

2-99 

I. Quiraing; anal. 

M. F. Heddle, Min. 

Mag., vol. v., p. 8 

; 1882. 


ir. “Beal”; anal, flodgkinson, Quart. Jonrn. Geol.*Soc., vo\. xxxix., 
, p. 455 : 1883. Traces of barium and copper. 

A. Ardciin, Mull; anal. (1. A, J. Colo, Quart. Jonrn. Geol. Hoc., vol. 

xliv., p. 303 ; 1888. 

B. Slieyetialargy, Co. Down ; annl. S. Haughton, Jonrn. Roy. Geol. 

Soc. Irel.., vol. iv., p. 231 : 1877. * 

C. Lamlash, Arran; anal. Delesse, Ann. des mines (5), vol. xiii., 

p. 3fi9; 1858. 

D. Carrock Fell, Cumberland; anal. R. U.^dic, Quart. Joxini. Geol. 

5oc., vol. xlv., p. 298; 1889. Traces of titanic ^cid. The high 

tota'. of this analysis is unsatisfactory, even with f\llowance for 
, part of the irSn being in the ferrous state. 

f c 

of four other British representatives. Of these fbur, the first three, 
and possibly the last also, belong to the Tertiary suite of intimsions. 

Although the six rocks show a considerable range of silica- 
percentage, they are evidently, as a group, somewhat more acid 
than the qfdinary basalt and dolerite dykes and pills of the region. 
Another and equally noticeable point is the low proportion of 
magnesia, while in most cases the. alkalies are decidedly high for 
basic rocks. The dyke of “ the Beal ” or Am Bile we have already 
referred to in the preceding chapter, and have aftached to the 
peculiar type nained mugearitb. We have also noticed’(pp. 263- 
269) the Quiraing rock, and have pointed out in its analysis 
peculiarities of the same kind though less marked in degree. It is 
probable that in other occurrences in Skye, in which there is an 
unusually amount of basic glass, there is something of the same 
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peculiarity of compoeifion. In default of chemical data, this is 
sometimes indicated by the nature of the enclosed crystallitie 
elements, e.g. by the development of oligoclase microlites Tather 
than labradorite. In certain cases it cannot be doubted that, if the 
conditions of consolidation had been such as to produce a crystal¬ 
line aggregate instead of a glass, the dominant constituents would 
b(% felspars %of comparatively acid kinds, while the more basic 
elements would be represented principally by magnetite and some¬ 
times olivine. It appears that magmas having this kind of 
composition assume the vitreous foi*ni more freely than ordinary 
basalt-magmas. 

In the literature of the subject we find that the basic glasses 
(excluding those altered by subsequent hydration) have often been 
divided into tachylytes and hyalomelanes, and that the^most 
typical examples of the latter are generally characterised by rather 
high silica and alkalies and constantly low magnesia. This dis¬ 
tinction seems to correspond in a general way yith that suggested 
by a study of our rocks, and a chemical investigation might perhaps 
enable us to cany it out. One distipctive character claimed for 
the hyalomelanes is their greater resistance to solution by acids; 
and it is noteworthy that such rocks is those of “the Beal,^ Gribun, 
and Lamlash are oiily slightly soluble.^' This test has, howev^', 
been disci’edited by Rosenbusch and others; and we are content 
here to indicate wliat seems to be a real distinction without desiring 
to revive a rather'ill-rlefined terminology. 

Some interest attaches to the specific gravity of the tachylytes. 
Professors Judd and Cole have remarked tliat’“the basalt-^’lass of 
the Western Isles of Scotland appears to be generally distinguished 
by its veiy high specific gravity.” As regards the vitreous 
modification of the ordinary basalt dykes, our observations are 
quite in accoi<l with this statement. Seven fresh examples from 
Skye gave the figures 2'76 to 2-92, with average 2‘84. The some¬ 
what less -basic tachylytes, however, with less magnesia and more 
alkahVs in pi'oportion tp lime, are often less dense, and for the most 
part have specific gravities between 2*65 and 2*75, though some¬ 
times up %o 2*80. These, as we have remarked, include the most 
considerable developments of basic glass known in Skye. It should 
be remembered tSiat the specific gravity *is considerably affected 
by secondary changes. We have selected the freshest material 
obtainable for our determinations, but in some cases of tachylytes 
of low density from other ar^as there is no definite information 
concerning the s^ate of preservation of the rcfcks. ''j ^ 

Taking the specific gravities of the tachylytes of the Western 
Isles as a whole, and compai’uig with their chemical, analyses, we 
obtain results which at first sight appear rather discordant. In the 
following listfwe collect from various sources the pai*ticulars for all 
those cases for which we have cAemical data, arranging them in 
order of specific gravity, and adding for compM-ison the tachylyte 
from Carrock Fell, Cumberland. Judging merely by these figures, 
it appears that the specific gravity ^ bears no close relation 

* Judd and Cole, Quart Joum, Oeot Soc,y vol, xxxix., p. 452; 1883. 
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to the silica-percentage, within the limits 45 to 55. The three 
rspecimens richest in iron are also the three densest, and the order 
of the three follows the same rule, but the rest of the list shows no 
such correspondence. The examples richer in water are without 
exception the;, lighter, the comparison of the first and last on the 


% 

Specific 

• - 

Silica. 

Total Iron 

'Water. ♦ 


gravity. 

% 

(as metal). 

Quiraing, Skye . 

2-68 

45-61 

10-77 

6-83 

Lamlash, Arran 

2-714 

55-20 

7-70 

3-50 (ign.) 

Beal, Skye 

2-72 

52-59 

7-80 

3-27 (ign.) 

Gribun, Mull . ^. 

2-82 

60-51 

10-05 

• • 

Brodick, Arran 

2-83 

53-96 

• • 

• • 

Ardtun, Mull 

2-83. 

53-03 

6-60 

2*64 (ign.) 

Screffidale, Raasay . 

2-84 

46-68 

10-80 

• • 

Some, Mull . 

2-89 

47-46 

12-47 

• 9 

Carrock Fell, Cumberland 

2-99 

53-63 

14-00 

0*56 (ign.) 


t 

f \ 


list being especially striking'; * § and this is probably a point of 
importance. There is another essential circumstance, which does 
not appear in the chemical Analyses. These rocks, although con¬ 
veniently spoken of as basalt-glasses, often contain a considerable 
proportion of individualised minerals and aggregations in the form 
of apherulitic, crvstallitic, and globulitic growths; and the I'elative 
amount of these in the glassy matrix may affect the specific gravity 
of the rock to an important degree, apart from differences in total 
chemical compositipn. 

A curious anomaly appears, however, in at least one case, on 
comparing the specific gravity of a tachylyte selvage with that of 
the interior of the same dyke. In a dyke on Lamlash, Arran, 
Delessef** found for the interior 2*649 and for the selvage 2*714. In 
the same dyke the late Mr Thomas Daviest found 2*67 for the 
interior and 2*72, 2*74, 2*78 for successive zones of the selvage, the 
last being the exti*eme edge. On the assumption that the chemical 
composition is the same throughout, this feeems to he inconsistent 
with the ^general principle that sijibstances are denser in the 
crystalline than in'the vitreous form. This principle is abundantly 
verified by expetimentg, including those of Del^sse himself. In a 
carefully conducted experiment by Barus§ a diabase of specific 
gravity 3*0178 gave after fusion a glass of specific gravity 2*717 ; 
showing therefore a decrease of 9 per cent, in density or an 
iycrease 11 per ce^t. in volume. 

The Flinch observer noticed the discrepancy", but considered it 
easily explicable by the fact that the tachylyte contains more silica 
and a little less water than the basalt. Professors Judd and Cole,|| 

* Of the Slievenalargy and Ballymacilreiny tachylytes, tke one very rich 
and the other very poor in water, tHe specific gravities are unfortunately not 
record^. « ^ 

t Ann, des mines (5), vol. xiii., p. 369; 1858. 

t Quart, Joum. Oed. Soc,y vol. xxxix., p. 449; 1883. 

§ Amer. Joum. ScL (3), vok xlii., pp. 498, 499 ; 1891. 

\\Quart. Joum, Geol. See., vol. xxxix., pp. 449, 453 : 1883. 
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with apparent justice, regard this explanation as inadequate, the 
observed differences falling within the limits of error. The^more' 
important figures in Delesse's analyses are:— 


SiOg 

Fe 203 (including FeO) 
Ignition . 


Dji^ke. 

Selvage. 

55-20 

* - 56-05, 

11-00 

10-30, 

3-8S 

. 3-50; 


in which it will be seen that the differences in silica and iron, if 
significant at all, ought to tell in the direction of a lower density 
for the glassy selvage. The difference in watA' shown is verj^ 
small: if real, it probably indicates that the basalt of the central 
part of the dyke has suffered sonfewhat from secondary alteration. 
There may possibly be a difference in the relative proportions of 
ferric and ferrous iron, not separated in the analyses. ^ 

To ascertain whether basic rocks do really mike an exception to 
the general rule would require caiieful analyses of the dykes and 
their selvages to prove identity of composition. It is unfortunate 
that in the only pair of analyses c£ this kind which we possess from 
Skye, those of the Quiraing occurrence, the specific gravity of the 
interior is not recorded. We are able to show, however, that the 
Lamlash dyke is by no means unique in having a vitreous selvage 
of higher density than itself. The “Beal dyke” gaye the following 
results with the hydrostatic balance:— 


[ 95 ^ 73 ] 

^ 9374 ^ 

^ 9375 ' 


Centre of dyke, 
Part next selvage. 
Glassy selvage, 


2*645, 

2*628, 

2 * 686 . 


In this case, however, the difference may not be very significant, 
for the interior of the dyke at least is not in a fresh condition. 
It may be remarked that, while secondary alteration probably 
reduces in most cases, the density of crystalline rocks, this is not 
always the case. In the first of the three rocks mentioned next 
below ther® is a certain amount of pyrites foyned, wMch tells in 
the opposite direction to vitiate the comparison. Professor SoHas 
has kindly determined for us by his diififfeion-columfi the specific 
gravities of the glassy skins of some of our basalt dykes, and we 
here compare these with the results found by the hydrostatic 
balance for the interior or for tjie whole specimen:— 


[8845]. Dyke on N.W. face of Marsco— 

Part next to selvage (altered). . 2*90, 

Glassy selvage,* . . . • 2*80. 

[8846]. iDyke on Meall Odhar Beag— 

^ Whole specimen, ^. . . . 2*86, 

Glassy selvage, .... 2*9^. 

[8847]. Dyke N.W. of Ben Lee- 

Whole specimen, *. . . 2*84, 

Glassy selvage, , . 2*94, 
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In the last two, which are fresh rocks, the glassy selvage is very 
*■ decidedly denser than a specimen representing the full width of the 
narrow dyke: a comparison of selvage with interior would of 
course show a slightly greater difference of the same kind. It is 
possible that there may be some real difference in chemical ^ 
composition ‘ between the central and the marginal parts; and if 
such difference exists, and has been set up as a result of differ¬ 
entiation in place, it probably takes the form of a certain 
concentration of iron-oxides in the margin, which would account 
for the higlier density of that part. 

In describing "the micro-structure of the rocks we shall endeavour 
to distinguish the true basalt-tachylytes from those of more peculiar 
composition, Jipproximating in varying degree to the mugearite 
type. We shall begin with the former, which, as a rule, are found 
o»ly as thin skins on the surfaces of a dyke or sheet. 

In tlie first place a few words are called for relative to the occur¬ 
rence of a vitreous “ base ” in the general mass of some of our 
basalt dykes and sheets.* We have already remarked that any 
notable amount of glass in^ tli© body of an intrusion is of rare 
occurrence. In sp,me instances, however, the marginal part 
developes an abundant glassy base, without assuming the cJiaracter 
of a tachylyte, and interesting micro-structures are found. We 
select to illustr-ftte this an intrusive sheet or sill in the Torridonian 
grits of the Isle of Soay, ^ mile W. by N. of An Dubh-sgeire. The 
marginal part of tjiis is a dark rock of generally doleritic aspect, 
and qf specific gravity 2*80, enclosing very numerous dull black 
spots of round or ovoid shape up to ^ inch or more in diameter. 
These spots, very conspicuous on a cut face, are scarcely to be 
detected on an ordinary fracture, but stand out proi?iinently on the 
weathered surface. A thin slice [9987] shows that they represent 
vesicles, into which the residual magma has forced its way at a late 
stage in the consolidation. We shall have to notice this circum¬ 
stance as specially characteristic of the aifgite-andebite dykes, but 
this rock is of thoroughly basic composition. A brown I’esidual 
“ J)ase ” is abundantly present. In the interstices of the labradorite 
ciystals and (decomposed) augite grains it is a^true glass; but in 
the larger and more defined patches which represent the vesicles it 
is mostly found to depolarise. Here a large part is made up of 
little spherulitic growths of the kind that we shall have to notice 
^o frequei\J:ly in the tachylytes and variolites. Owing to the oblique 
extinction of the felspar elements, which constitute most of their 
substance, these spherulites do not show the ‘‘ black cross ” effect ; 
but the radiate structure is evident, and is rendered more so by the 
arrangement of numerous slender dark rods, representing probably 
destroyed augite^' 

Coining now to those basalt dykes which have glassy selvages, we 
notice as an invariable characteristic that the marginal part of such 
a dyke has a strongly bandedc structure parallel to the bounding 
wall, A transverse section will often show as many as six or eight 
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narrow bands, averaging perhaps ^ inch in width; the outermost 
of which IS the actual tachylyte, while the others show a jgreat* 
variety of micro-structure, into which true glass enters in some 
proportion. The outermost band is that which in a hand-specimen 
. is conspicuous for its jet-like colour and lustre, while the others 
have a more subdued aspect—pitchy, resinous, or quite dull. 

I’he actual tachylyte is extremely dark, Ijecomihg transparent 
only in very thin slices or finely crushed splinters. *It shows then 
a deep brown colour, usually a reddish or yellowish brown, but 
sometimes with an olive tone. It is not always homogeneous, but 
often shows minute opaque spots or scarcely resolvable aggregates 
of dust of the kind termed “ cumulites.” There are as a rule no 
distinct crystallites, but an occasiqpal small phenocryst, usually of 
felspar, may be enclosed here as well as in the other blinds. 
Scattered microscopic amygdules, either spherical or ovoid, occur in 
some cases. 

The succeeding bands have not usually the«opacity of the true 
tachylyte, but show various depths *of brown coloration, and also 
difier in the nature of their structures. • Crystalline or crystallitic 
matter enters in various ways, cmd its proportion relative to the 
glassy base does not always decrease progressively outwards. The 
several bands are fairly well defined, but the sharpest division fe 
usually that which separates the penultimate one from the border 
of true tachylyte. The principal varieties of •micro-structure 
depend upon the presence of different spherulitic growths and of 
crystallites, and^lpon the extent to which thes^ encroach upon the 
glassy base. , 

The spherulites are usually from -j-oir dikmeter, 

though both smaller and larger examples have been found. They 
may be isolatecj in a glassy matrix or closely packed to make up 
the whole of a particular band. In the former case they are sharply 
bounded, with a spherical or ovoid outline, a ragged or irregularly 
stellat^ form being rarely found; in the latter case they show poly¬ 
gonal boundafies, due zo mutual interference. Sometimes again 
spherulites in a glassy matri^ coalesce in rows parallel to the wall 
of the dyke. The spherulites are always paler fhan the glass, ajid 
when best developed show a strong yellowish brown colour in thin 
slices. The centre of each spherulite is of a deeper brown colour, 
which fades gradually into a paler tint towards the periphery. There 
can be little doubt that the colour of the spherulites results mainly 
from an admixture of glass in fhe interstices^ of the felspar fibrqis 
which constitute tTie essential element of the structure. • The pro¬ 
portion of glass varies in different cases, and is higher in the centre 
than at the periphery. The appearance between crossed nicols 
agrees with this. In some cases spherulites of dark colour are 
sensibly igotropic, but the more onjinary examplac depolarise very 
decidedly. This is most pronounced in the paler spherulites, and 
especially so in the pale penpheral zone, where* the birefringence 
approximates to that of a felspan Some indication of radiate 
structure may or may not be perceptible •in natural light, but it is 
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seen with the aid of crossed nicola, whenever the depolarisation is 
' sufficiently strong. The dark brushes, having more or less roughly 
the “ black cross” arrangement, are most distinct in the outer 
portion of each spherulite. As a rule there is a certain irregularly 
tufted appedrance, as if the fine fibres were grouped in sub-^ 
parallel buddies, the bundles rather than the individual fibres 
having the radiate disposition. * ^ 

In exceptional cases there are feaftires which are not easily 
explained by our simple conception of these spherulites as aggreg¬ 
ates of felspar fibres with interstitial brown glass. A specimen 
from Ben Lee, near Sligachan, consists in one band of closely 
packed spherulites about -V diameter, which, though 

strongly depolarising, are of a^ deep colour (Big. 71, E), Each 
spherulite is built up of several distinct tufts or irregular sectors, 
of which some are deep brown, while others have a grey or fawn 
oolour. They are quite strongly pleochroic, the brown portions 
showing a stronger' absorption for vibrations in the direction of the 
radius and the grey portions for vibrations in the transverse direc¬ 
tion. Almost identical phenomena have been desciibed by Prof. 
Grenville Cole* in a tachylyte from Ardtun in Mull. In our rock 
the pleochroism is, stronger in the brown parts than in the gi’ey, 
\ini certain of the latter which have a rather browner tone than 
the rest behave like the brown parts as regards the direction of 
stronger absovption. Prof. Cole suggests that the phenomena 
may be due to the presence of fibres of some pleochroic mineral, 
perhaps an alkali-Jiearing pyroxene, as an element in the spherul- 
itic aggregate. This is possible, though it is not easy to spdbify any 
knowd mineral which is likely to occur and possesses the required 
quality of pleocliroism. An alternative explanation might perhaps 
be basiid on the fact that colourless anisotropic crystals may acquire 
pleochroism when stained.t It is to be remarked, however, that 
the brown and grey parts of the spherulites differ also in respect of 
optical orientation. In the former the fibres have the “ positive ” 
character, Le, the axis of optical elasticify most nearly parallel to 
the length of the fibre is the least axis. The grey sectors are 
“^negative,” but those of a browner grey tint which 'resemble the 
brown partn in the quality of their pleochroism,.resemble them also 
in being positive. In all cases, then, the least axis of optical elas¬ 
ticity corresponds with the stronger absorption. These facts 
perhaps point to the presence of actual pleochroic fibres mingled 
yvith the felspar, and apparently to the presence of two different 
pleochroic minerals, one in the brown sectors aVid the other in the 
grey. 

As probably distinct from spherulites, we may mention the 
occurrence in some cases of dark spherical spots, pften coalescing 
into botryoidal aggregates, w^ich show no apparent structure and 
have‘^nio reaction upon polarised light. These are perhaps of a 
“ concretionary "father than a spheriilitic nature. 

^Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xHv., p. 302, pi. XI., fig. 2 ; 1888. 

+ Weinschenk, Zeits, auor^. Chem., vol. xii., p. 377; 1896. 
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Apart from the felspar fibres of the spherulites and the globulitic 
separation of iron-oxide in the glass, distinct crystallites are not 
very characteristic of the rocks under discussion. When present, 
they are of the usual minerals—^felspar, olivine, and probably 
augite, this last generally decomposed. Fibrous terminations, 
sheaf-like groupings, skeletal forms, and other charaiJ^riatic habits 
areifound; but we can rarely see any indication of crystallites, 
other than the fibres of felspar, entering into the i*adiate arrange¬ 
ment of the spherulites. • 

After the foregoing general description a few examples will 
suffice to exhibit the kind of variety met with among these rocks. 
A simple case is illustrated by a small dyke on the north-west face 
of Marsco. The hand-specimen is a very compact-looking basalt 
showing rare crystals of augite ancklabradorite and rather numerous 
patches of iron pyrites. At about 1^ inch from the edge the rock 
begins to assume a dull pitchy lustre, and this becomes gradually 
brighter, but the final change to the true tachylyte selvage is,^d8 
usual, rather an abrupt one. A fhin slice ^[8845] shows the 
compact basalt of the interior to consist of minute prisms of 
felspar, granules of augite, and skeleton growths of magnetite, 
with only a small amount of glassy tease. In the pitchstone-like 
portion this last is in much greater quantity; Mie little felspars are 
still very abundant, but the augite granules become scarcer. Thi^ 
the felspars also disappear, and the rock becomes a deep yellowish- 
brown glass, crowded with minute shadowy objects difficult to 
resolve. There ^re, however, dark globulites of iron-oxide, collected 
into nebulous patches (“ cumulites ”), within which are darker spots 
caused by a condensation of the same. . • 

A 2^-inch dyke from Meall Odhar Beag, near Sligachan, appears 
very compact throughout, though with only dull lustre in the 
interior. The^actual selvages are of black glass with fine fissures, 
which show as curved perlitic cracks on the contact-surface. A 
slice [8846] shows rare crystals of felspar and green augite, about 
yIxj imjh long, distributed through the dyke. The general mass 
shows marked banding throughout. TJie central part consists of 
narrow bands alternately lighter and darker, an Appearance 
dependent on the smaller or larger proportion of glassy base. 
Crystallites are in this case very abundant aftd of more Uian one kind, 
the most conspicuous being skeletons of felspar, often with forked 
extremities (Plate XXIII., Fig. 1, B). The darker bands are 
almost opaque except for thase crystallites. At about ^ inch 
from the edgeofi^he dyke this almost opaque portion*gives place 
to a light brown band irregularly fissured and composed of closely 
packed spherulites about inch in diameter. This is succeeded 
by a narrow band containing small oval spherulites isolated in a 
glassy ground. The latter is opaque in a thin slice, and the same 
18 true of the selvage, inch \rtde, of actual* tachylyte .which 
follows. • , 

From N.W. of the summit of Ben Lee, in the same neighbour¬ 
hood, comes another 2^-inch dyke dr vein, which in a hand-specimen 
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closely resembles the preceding. In thin slices it shows a banded 
structure throughout, the successive bands exhibiting considerable 
variety of character, as shown in the accompanying figure (Fig. 71). 

About half a mile E.S.E. of Loch Mhic Charmichael, in the Sleat 
peninsula, a. thin basalt sill (specific gravity of the interior 2*82) 
passes at the, edge into a black glass. In a thin slice ^6854] this . 
shows a deep brown colour, with only vague indication^ of 
crystallites. A little farther from the edge the rock, still in the 
main glassy, is crowded with fine felspar fibres and with minute 
rods of magnetite disposed in two sets to build a I'ectangular 
grating, 

A rock collectifid by Mr Clough at Camas Daraich, near the Point 
of Sleat, is of interest as possibly throwing light on the minute 
structures of some of these semir vitreous basalts, here presented on 
a larger scale. The rock is seen near the middle of the little bay 
as an irregular sheet one or tw^o feet thick running nearly 



Fi(i. 71.—Margin of small basalt dyke, N.W. of Bon Lee, near Sligachan; 

X 10. This figure is merely diagrammatic. , 

A. Interior of dyke, very dark in the slice, but crowded with minute 
felspar laicrolites and enclosing locally groups of little felspar crystals. 

B. Narrow spherulitic band, birefringent but without any good “black 
cross.” 

C. Difrk spherical bodies of concretionary nature, without action on 
polarised light. 

D. Single band of small spherulites like G, and narrow seam of black 
glass. 

E. Pleochroic spherulites, described in text, p4.344. ^ ' 

F. Band full of obscure spherical bodies giving no reaction between crossed 
nicols. r 

G. Minute spheruKtes, coalescing into bands. 

Black gjass forming actual edge of dyke. 

horizontally through a series of contorted granulitic grits.* It is 
a thoroughly basic rock, of specific gravity 2*92, and consists 
almost wholly of spherules, often much as 2^ or 3 inches in 
fiiameter. * They ara. usually so closely packed as to leave little or 
no interstitial space, and consequently assume polyhedral outlines. 
In hand-specimens the rock is darjc grey or almost black, with the 
peculiar sh^n due to innumerable slender fibres, which are seen to 
have a radial arrangement about the centres of ‘"the individual 
spheqiles. Thiif slices [7845/: etc.] show that these fibres are of 
felspaf, probably Jabradorite, and th^-t they form the bulk of the 

* For a fuller description of the rock see Clough and Harker, Tram, Edin. 
GeoL Soc., vol. vii., pp. 381-389, pl/'XXIII; 1899. 
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rock. The other minerals are olivine, in crystals to inch 
in diameter; augite, in granules and patches of about ^e same 
size; and magnetite in octahedra and granules still smaller 
(PI. XXIII., Fig. 2, A), The olivine often builds good crystals, 
bounded by the forms m (HO), Jc (021), and b (010); but the 
, augite has a subophitic arrangement. This, the prevalent, type of 
th^ rock has very little residual base. A blacker and! Aore lustrous 
specimen, however, taken nearer to the surface of 4ihe sill, is seen 
in the slice [7846] to contain an abundance of browjjj glass. Here 
the divergent fibres of felspar are more slender, and the augite and 
magnetite specks smaller, while the olivine takes the form of little 
skeleton crystallites. These are elongated parallel to the a-axis of 
crystallography, and are hemimorphic with reference to the 5-axis. 
They have forked terminations, /ind are often little more than 
shells occupied in the interior by glass (PI. XXIII., Fig. 3, B). 
At the actual surface of the sill there is a thin tachylytic selvage, 
perhaps A inch in thickness. The special interest of this silfis 
that it presents on a relatively large scale, awd in an unusually 
fresh state, that type of spherulitic structure, often called variolitic, 
which is associated with basaltic rockfe. In most “ variolites ” 
which have been described the structure is on a much more minute 
scale, and is obscured in varying degree by subsequent chemical 
changes. • 

There remain to be noticed the less basic tachylytes, not corre¬ 
sponding in composition with normal basalts, and in some cases 
resembling in * this respect the type whic]i we have named 
mugearite. Here we no longer find the strong tendency^of the 
glass to concentrate as a thin purely vitreous band at tht actual 
margin, nor again the rapid variation in successive narrow bands 
differing in micro-structure. Typically we find a considerable 
proportion of glass throughout what may be a rather broad border, 
measuring several inches, with only gradual change in micro- 
structpre in this distance. The glass itself is commonly paler 
than in the* true basaltic tachylytes, and is sometimes quite 
colourless \n thin slices. Jpdged by the specimens that we have 
examined, there seems to be much less Ifendency to micro- 
spherulitic structsires. On the other hand, there may be a much 
greater development of crystallitic growths, sometimes assuming 
complex groupings which have the general effect of spherulites 
of relatively large dimensions^ These characteristics are not set 
forth as absolute, and examples are found in thig group pf 
tachylytes whicli reproduce in some measure specifd features 
already described in the former group. 

The dyke of Am Bile or “the Beal’* is an illustration of the last 
remark, Thi passage from the crystalline interior to the vitreous 
edge of iixe dyke, though not abrupt, is rapid^ and is completed 
within a distance of 2 or 3 inches. The glass itself, though not 
nearly opaque, is of a yellowish to reddish bfown colour. The 
mainly glassy part, though without marked parallel banding, 
exhibits some variety of structure. Iff is partly spherulitic, but 
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the spherulites, excepting their darker centres, scarcely differ from 
the surrounding glass in colour, so that their outlines are usually 
^invisible in natural light. These outlines are often irregularly 
toothed. The spherulites are about inch in diameter, have an 
evident radiate structure, and depolarise. In both spherulites and 
matrix there arp numerous little round spots of dark brown with a 
narrow paler^ border, which have no action on polarised ligkt. 
Professors Judd and ,Oole have remarked in this tachylyte felspar 
crystals deeplyrhonej^conibed with glass-inclusions.* These are of 
clear orthoclase or sanidine. They occur also in the interior of 
the dyke, and are perhaps xenocrysts. The glass also encloses 
crystals of oligocjase, which are not corroded, and both felspars 
have served as nuclei for spherulitic growths. 

This rock, belonging in virtue of its chemical composition to the 
pi’eseftt group rather than to the former, is in petrographical 
characters intermediate between the two. 

The next dyke to be noticed occurs at Allt Thuill, in the Sleat 
district, and has aK'eady been referred to as showing an unusual 
thickness of vitreous or semi-vitreous rock. The central portion, 
without noticeable lustre,' contains only a small proportion of 
interstitial glass. There are rlittfe narrow rods of augite, from 
inch downward, oft/^n hollow or with brush-like extremities; 
nSiTow twinned crystals of oligoclase, about the same size or less; 
minute crystals of magnetite and needles of apatite, and perhaps a 
little orthoclase [6429]. The vitreous margin of the dyke appears 
very dark in thin slices [6428, 8851]. This, however, is not due to 
any colour in the, glass itself, but to a dense charge of, finely 
divided magnetite in a perfectly colourless glassy base. There arc 
abundant crystallites in addition to this, including augites ufith 
brush-like terminations, just like those noticed above, and felspar 
rods of <niore minute size. This highly vitreous nify^’ginal portion 
of the dyke passes gradually into the more crystalline interior 
without any noticeable banding. 

A dyke to the south of Loch Ashik, neai;,Broadford, is in. great 
part vitreous throughout its width of six inches or more. The 
interior and principal portion has ,a pitchy lustre, .while the 
sel^ges are of bla^ glass, extending inward for an inch, or even 
in places twe indhes, though interrupted by narrow bands of 
duller aspect. Throughout there are bodies which look like large 
spherulites, rather shadowy in appearance except where accentuated 
by weathering. In the interior they range up to \ inch in 
diameter, and are rath/^r closely packed; towards^ the edge of the 
dyke they diminish to less than inch, and are isolated in the 
matrix. Slices of the interior portjon show a peculiar structure, 
the most prominent feature being innumerable dark rods set in a 
clear colourless matrix. Parallel rods are closel/- ranged in 
groups^ which interlace at various angles; and it is a*^roughly 
radiate ^arrangement of the groups, not pf the individual rods, that 
imparts the quasi-spherulitic structure. The interspaces between 

Jbttm. Geol Soc,, vol. xxxix., pp. 469, pi. XIII., figs. 3, 6 ; 1883. 
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the spherical bodies liave a constitution not very dissimilar, but 
here the rods are shorter and have a less regular arrangement^ 
The colourless base is isotropic and clearly glassy. Towards the 
centre of each “ spherulite,” where it is in rather greater foi’ce 
relatively to the dark rods, it develops numerous little felspar 
microlites, occasionally with radiate grouping, and»tjiere may be a 
^oup of small felspar crystals with octahedra of magnetite at the 
actual centre. The felspar always gives sensibly straight 
extinction, and is presumably oligoclase. The dark rods which 
are so prominent a feature of the rock are not easily identified in 
all cases. In some places they seem to be opaque, and have 
irregularly serrate edges suggesting a string of octahedi'a of 
magnetite (Plate XXIIl., Pig. 1, A). In other places they are 
transparent, with the strong bA'efringence and high extinction- 
angles of augite. These latter are less abundant. 

The dark glassy selvage shows a curious patchy structure in, 
thin slices [8848, etc.]. Portions are transgarent, with a Kght 
brown colour, and encloses only scattered opaque globulites. The 
other and principal portions are ^ark, and present convex 
botryoidal boundaries to the palpr patches, as if the pigment had 
been concentrated by a concretionary process. Here, but not in 
the pale portion, the abundant dark rods * may sometimes be 
detected, and we may infer that tliese were formed after ihe 
concentration of the pigment. 

The heterogeneous patchy nature of this selvdge is illustrated 
by some specific gravity determinations kindly made for \\s by 
Profoisor Sollas with his diffusion-column, ^’’he greater part of 
the finely crushed powder gave from 2*74 to 2*85; but tjifere Avas 
a heavier portion which gave 2*91, and a much lighter portion 
which gave 2*54. The less completely vitreous interior of the 
dyke gave, on a hand-specimen, the specific gravity 2*72* Under 
the microscope the greater part of the powder is translucent only 
in places ; the denser part (sp. gr. 2*91) is almost all opaque; and 
the lighter ^art (sp. gr. 2*54) is translucent to transparent, with 
a greyish or greenish brown colour. Those minute chips which 
are not cq^aque show nevertheless occasioryil perfectly opaque 
spots, due presumably to a separation of magiieti^te. • 

The last exaihple to be noticed is a dyke one foot wide from 
about J mile N.E. of Kinloch. It has a black velvety appearance 
throughout, and is manifestly rich in glass. There are numerous 
well-defined bodies resemblirig splierulites, ^ to ^ inch in diameter, 
scarcely visible Qn a fresh fracture, but very evident orf ^ weathered 
surface. In thin slices [8850, etc.] these resemble in general 
character the “ spherulites ” in the preceding rock, having only a 
rude approach to the radiate structure. Here, however, the rods • 
are of augite, often barred across at short intervals by magnetite 
(Plate XXIV., Fig. 1, A). Thfey are embedded in a colourless 
glass, which, however, assumes a pale brewnish tint in the 
peripheral zone of each “spherulite.” The interspaces do not 
differ essentially from the “ spherulitqs ” themselves. The latter 
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have the character described throughout the greater part of their 
mass, but towards the centre of each little crystallites of felspar 
begin to develop in the colourless glass. At the centre the 
interstitial glass is reduced to a minimum, and the essential 
constituents are interlacing crystallites of felspar, augite, and 
magnetite. *1116 felspar is mainly oligoclase, but there are some 
broader and m6re shapeless elements which are probably ortho- 
clase (Plate XXI«V., Fjg. 1, B). 

We may suppose with some probability that the colourless 
interstitial glass in these rocks has approximately the composition 
of an oligoclase, perhaps with some admixture of potash-felspar; 
the iron as well as^the magnesia being entirely contained in the 
crystallitic elements, a feature never found in the normal basalt 
tachylytes. The apparent absencq of olivine and, in the last rock, 
the presence of abundant augite, suggest, however, that the 
composition differs from the mugearite type by a higher content of 
*silicr and lime. 

There are some dj"kes in the south-eastern part of Skye wdiich 
closely resemble the one last described in many respects,-but are 
wholly crystalline. One ocfcurs at Ldn Buidhe, near Heast. A 
thin slice [5771] shows grouped* rods of augite set in a clear 
colourless matrix, and has much tlie same appearance as the 
preceding; but polarised light shows that the clear interstitial 
substance is here oligoclase. This felspar has a radiate arrange¬ 
ment about centres, building distinct spherulites about ^ inch in 
diameter, and we may even observe a brownish tint in the 
peripheral zone of ei^ch spherulite, as in the formed case. Such 
rocks h,ave decided affinities with those to be described as trachy- 
andesites* (Chap. XXIII.), and such evidence as we have concerning 
the age of the less basic tachylytes would permit of their being 
assigned Ao the same late epoch. ^ 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

Basic Dykes: Xenoliths. 

An account of the basic dykes of Skye would not be complete 
without some notice of the foreign or derived material which, in the 
form of distinct rock fragmrats (xenolitlts) or isolated crystals 
(xenocrysts), is found enclosed in so many of the dykes^. This 
peculiarity is observable, in different degrees, in other groups of 
intrusive rocks described in this memoir. We have seen that irf 
certain circumstances the granite becomes crowded with partially 
digested debris of gabbro. The fcomposite intrusions, dykes and 
sills, consisting of associated basic imd acid rocks, exhibit more 
. remarkable phenomena of the snme^order. The ordinary basic sills 
of the plateaux seem to be very poor in,xenoliths; but in the 
inclined basic sheets, to be described later, which intersect»the 
gabbro mountains, and in the basic dykes throughout much of the 
area surveyed, derived material, usually d6bris pf plutonic rocks, 
occurs with remarkable frequency. 

We may divide xenoliths in general into t\YO classes, those which 
ai'e merely accidental and those which are cognate with the enclosing 
rock.^ The former are such as may be enclosed in almost any 
igneous rock, and represent merely fragments picked up by the 
magma from the “ country” rocks which it has traversed* Under 
the latter head we include those cases in which there is a genetic 
relationship between the enclosed and the enclosing rocks, and 
here^ the xenoliths have probably a deeper significance. The 
facility witTh which ^e various Tertiary intrusive rocks of Skye 
have enclosed relics of one ^another seems to be a characteristic of 
the whole series. In many cases the dissolution of the enclosed 
foreign debris tias materially modified the composition o^ the 
enveloping magma, and so of the resulting solid rock. We proceed 
to describe a few selected examples illustrative of the phenomena. 

The most remarkable instance of accidental xenoliflis is affofded 
by a dyke which crosses the long southerly ridge of Blath-bheinn 
at about 1300 feet altitude. It is a conspicuous object, having a 
width of about 27 feet, and presenting at a glance'the appearance^ 
of a quartz conglomerate. Pebbles and fragments of white quartz 
and qiyirtzite, sub-angular or founded, up to several inches in 
diameter, are crowded together in a greenish-grey diabasivJ-looking 
matrix. The dyke is one of those already referred to as repre- 

* Cf Barker, Joum. of Geol, vol. liii., p. 394 : 1900. 
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senting some of the feeders of the gabbro lacolite: traced north- 
w^pstward it is found to be continuous with the gabbro, which itself 
at this place encloses pebbles of quartz.* Similar xenoliths are 
found in abundance in irregular sheet-like intrusions of granophyre 
close to this plaPce and on the slope farther south. 

The purely accidental nature of these xenoliths, consisting of 
vein-quartz and quartzite, is of course obvious.f But, even if thej 
had been of some igneous rock, their narrow restriction to one 
locality and the fact that at that locality they are found in three 
different kinds of intrusive rocks would be sufficient to prove that 
no close genetic relationship can exist in this case between the 
xenoliths and their, enclosing matrix. In this case the probable 
source of the foreign material can be pointed out in the near vicinity. 
The Tr^ssic conglomerate, as seen \n some steep crags overlooking 
the foot-path to Strathaird, J is locally composed of quartz-pebbles ; 
and although some of the quartz-fragments enclosed in the dyke 
are oi larger size and -more angular shape, it is probable that better 
exj)osures might enable us to match these too from the conglomerate 
in place. The subjacent Tojeridonian grits also contain abundant 
small pebbles of quartz, which are doubtless the chief source of the 
xenoliths in the granophyre sheets, and may have contributed also 
to ^osp in the djdce. 

Thin slices of the conglomeratic dyke show numerous points of 
interest [7478, 7479]. The enclosed quartz-pebbles exhibit strain- 
shadows in polai’ised light, and are often traversed by fine fissures. 
These are probably mechanical effects of the heating, and from the 
same cause the quai’rz has been broken up into fragments, the 
smaller 'debris being distributed through the general matrix. 
Reactions have taken place at the contact of the quartz with the 
enveloping magma. As seen in the slices, the boundary of a pebble 
is often interrupted by gulf-like inlets, occupied mainly by felspar 
in narrow crystals or elongated fibres. Very often curved fibres of 
felspar are crowded together in divergent or imperfectly radiate 

recalling the structure of some va^iolitic rocks ; but, if 
we may judge by the nearly straight extinction of the fibres, the 
felspar is here of an pcid species (PI. XXIV., Fig. 4). From these 
inleti, narrow veins, also consisting essentially of little needles and 
fibres of felspar, penetrate the quartz of the pebble. The outer 
boiindary of the pebble often shows a border with a similar develop¬ 
ment of fine felspar needles, but these are here associated with 
abundant pyroxene; a like border ofLen surrounds the fragments 
resulting frojli the breaking up of the pebbles. 

^ The matrix in which the pebbles are set is a rock of a peculiar 
kind, representing an originally basic magma greatly modified by 
absorption of silica. It does not appear that silica has crystallised 

I 

* The spot is just iJOO yards east u* the most easterly point of Loch na 
Creitheacli. 

+ The dyke locally contains a few xenolitns of granite, which are of 
diflierent significance, and fall under the “cognate” category. 

I The branch passing east of An t-Srbn, now generally disused. 
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out, as such, from the magma; the abundant quartz found being 
rather mechanically derived from the xenoliths ; but the actisal 
products of crystallisation none the less bespeak an abnormal com¬ 
position for the magma. They are, in order of relative importance, 
felspar, enstatite, and augite. There is no olivine and little or no 
iron-ore. The felspar is in rather irregular striatfed crystals, refer- 
?ible by thfeir extinction-angles to andesine. The/hombic pyroxene 
is in idiomorphic crystals, usually ^ inch in length, almost 
always converted to green pleochroic bastite. TAo colour of this 
latter indicates a certain content of iron, but where the original 
mineral is preserved it shows the pale tint of enstatite. This is 
especially in the neighbourhood of the quart!?, and possibly the 
rhombic pyroxene was not all of tlie same composition. The augite 
is in shapeless grains, very pale^n the thin slices. • 

Assuming the magma to have had originally the composition of a 
dolerite, as the field-evidence indicates, it is manifest that jt hatf 
been greatly modified by absorbing silica from the enclosed xenoliths. 
It is also noteworthy that the rock has not the relatively coarse 
texture and the characteristic micro-stvucttire of a dolerite. Doubt¬ 
less the inclusion of so large a quantity of foreign material; derived 
from cold rocks, caused a relatively Vapid cooling of the magma. 

Among the dykes met with in our survey instances are rane in 
which accidental xenoliths play so prominent a part as in the case 
just described. Two dykes traversing the coarse pebbly sandstones 
of the Torridonian (Applecross group) of the Isle of Scalpay may 
be mentionedr One occurs on the western slope of Mullach na 
Carn^ and is a large dyke containing abundant xenoliths near one 
edge only; the other, to the north of Bealach Ban, alsoVhows a 
somewhat uneven distribution of the included material. In both 
cases pebble-like inclusions of quartz and quartzite are accompanied 
by pieces of granite, presumably derived from a deep-seated source, 
so that both accidental and cognate zenoliths seem to be repre¬ 
sented. ' Mr Woodward has remarked a dyke carrying abundant 
pebl5les at liudha nafl Leac on the east coast of Baasay, where it 
intersects the red sandstone of the Trias. ^ 

The remarks made in a fdnner chapter concerning the necessarily 
abnormal composition of mixed or hybrid igneous rqcks apply*with 
greater force to such cases as these, where a molten rock-magma 
has enclosed, and in part dissolved, extraneous material of non- 
igneous origin. The resulting rock, even excluding any undis¬ 
solved relics of the xencfliths, must have a chemical, and 
consequently if mineralogical, compositidn unlike those of any 
rock resulting from the crystallisation of a pure rock-magma.* 

• 

The cogiifte xenoliths and xenocrysts in our basic dykes come * 
mainly from two rocks, gabbro and granite; other types, such as 

troctoliCe, are more rarely represented. It is of the first importance 

• 

* The special case of a magma which has dissolved quartz of extraneous 
origin is considered in the paper already cited : see Journ. of Oeol, vol. viii., 
pp. 395, 396, and fig. 3 ; 1900* » 
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to notice that, on the one hand, they are always of rocks familiar 
a^ong the Tertiary intrusions of the region; on the other hand, 
the situation and proved age of the dykes are often such that the 
xenoliths cannot be derived from any known mass of the said 
rocks in the vicinity. This independence of the country rocks is 
to be regarded ha a characteristic of cognate xenoliths. As regards 
distribution, it nray be/emarked that the phenomenon is not con¬ 
fined to any on/n type of dykes, but it is specially frequent in 
certain of the groups which we are able to distinguish by their 
petrographical characters and their relative ages. It is very 
common in some of the later groups, but comparatively rare in the 
earlier. This is quite in accord with what has been stated above; 
for the pre-granitic dykes are dorubtless in most cases feeders of 
the laVas, and the immediately post-granitic dykes possibly feeders 
of the sills; and we have already seen that the lavas do not carry 
"xenoUths and the normal basic sills do so but rarely. 

The enclosed foreign material has often suffered considerable 
alteration in consequence of it's inclusion in a molten magma. 
Despite this, distinct xenoliths, even when of qiiite minute dimen¬ 
sions, are as a rule easily recqgnised; and even detached crystals, 
if not totally destroyed, are not so much disguised as to obscure 
thAr true nature. On the other hand, there may be some diffi¬ 
culty in recognising .xenocrysts as such in the absence of charac¬ 
teristic alteration*. The changes experienced arise from two causes, 
viz. from the mere heating of the crystals, which give rise to 
effects mostly of a n^echanical kind, and from chemical reactions 
between the crystals and the enveloping fluid magma. Chan'^es of 
the latter kind, which are the more unmistakable, are not always 
developed. They seem to depend generally upon the existence of 
a considerable difference in composition between the qnclosing rock 
and that which has furnished the derived material.’^ Where 
debris from an acid rock has been enclosed in a basic magma, 
some minerals (the ferro-magnesian constituents in particular) are 
often totally destroyed, and the rest (excepting certain accessories, 
such as zircen and apatite) have constantly suffered more or less 
fron? the caustic actiA'n of the magma. A similar remark applies to 
basic material'involved in an acid magma. But^where the debris 
of a basic rock has been enclosed in a basic magma such chemical 
reactions are by no means universal. In particular, gabbro-felspar 
in a basalt or dolerite dyke may show little or no sign of caustic 
action, Th^re seems Jo have been in such a case something like 
chemical eijuilibrium between the crystals and'the environing 
medium. Evidence may still be forthcoming—from the form of 
the crystals and the nature of their' minute inclusions, from their 
unequal distribution in the dyke or their associatioij with actual 
gabbro^ xenolith8-*»-8ufficient to indicate their true origin. The 
source (tf the foreign elements enclosed in the dykes will* be more 

* This principle, in one form or another, has been recognised by more than 
one writer: see, Zirkel, Lehrbuyh der Petrographies 2nd ed., vol. i., 
p. 699; 1893. 
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appropriately considered after a description of some illustrative 
examples. '' 

Good instances of gahbro xenoliths are afforded by the porphyritic 
basalt dykes about Suardal and in other parts of the Strath. 
Especially noteworthy is a 50-ft dyke a little S.W. of the fork of 
Allt an ^t-Suidhe, to the N.W. of Loch Kilchrisf, where gabbro 
Jfibris makSs up in places about half the Imlk the rock. The 
locality is not far from the exposures of the Kilch^rist granophyre 
with abundant xenoliths of gabbro. This dyke intersects the 
volcanic agglomerate, but most of the other Suardal dykes occur in 
the Cambrian limestones. A numerous group of dolerite dykes 
rich in gabbro xenoliths may be examined to* the north-east of 
Camasunary, viz. in the rocks of the Abhuinn nan Leac valley and' 
in the basaltic lavas of the slopes above, rising to An Dh Bheinn or 
Slat Bheinn. 

The appearances observed in thin slices of these rocks, cr of 
some of them, may be described briefly. ^The felspars of the 
xenoliths are sometimes partially •I'ounded where they have been 
in contact with the molten magma; m^re frequently they show no 
such change, though they may be fissured or partly shattered. 
They may show evidently secondary inclusions just within the 
border of the crystal (PI. XXV., Fig. 2, A), and the very turbid 
appearance seen in some cases is possibly attributable to more 
numerous and minute inclusions of like origin; but neither of 
these phenomena is so general as to be considered a distinctive 
criterion. Nofe infrequently there has been ^ome addition of new 
felspav-substance, forming a border continuous with the 
xenocryst. Often none of these changes can be verified. 
The augite, like the felspar, may show rounding and bands of 
secondary inclusions [7483]. It is more readily affe/ited by 
chemical changes than the felspar. At the junction of the two 
minerals in a xenolith there has sometimes been a mutual reaction, 
giving rise to prisms of brown hornblende and granular aggregates 
of magneti^fe, set in la matrix of new-formed augite, new felspar 
(partly in continuity with the old), and a little quartz £6712]. In 
detached xenocrysts the adgite does not long survive. It g^ives 
rise presumably .to new augite, which forms part of, the enclosing 
rock, but also to granular magnetite with sometimes a little brown 
mica. Patches rich in these latter minerals may remain to indicate 
vaguely the site of vanished augite xenocrysts [6718]. It is 
difficult to decide whether the* magnetite of the gabbro pver escapes 
destruction. When apatite has been present, it is lefp unchanged 
after the disintegration of the containing xenolith [6712]. 

As illustrating the phenomeha of granite xenoliths in basic dykes, 
we may tak^ first those so frequently encountered in the porphy¬ 
ritic basalt dykes which have been distingui^ed above as the 
Suardal *type. As already stated, granite debris occurs Ic^lly in 
considerable abundance, ind by its partial dissolution has some¬ 
times modified in some degree the^composition of the basalt-magma; 
but on the whole it is the earlier stages of alteration of the 
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xenoliths that are best exemplified in the specimens studied from 
^ihese dykes. Pieces of granite two or three inches in diameter 
occur/ and the manner of their disintegration is clearly exhibited. 
It is partly a mechanical breaking up, consequent upon the 
different coefficients of expansion of the several minerals and upon 
shattering by> heat of the individual crystals. But in every cane 
there is a certain amount of corrosion by the enveloping magmh, 
which finds its way eVen into very minitte fissures and co-operates 
with the purely mechanical process; and there are also reactions 
between the different component minerals of the granite itself. 

The ferro-magnesian element of the granite is the most readily 
affected, and biotifce in particular is almost always destroyed at the 
outset. In some cases it seems to have been fused in the interior 
of th^ xenolith; but in general Vhe material, or much of it, seems 
to have been removed by some leaching-out process. Even when 
a flake of biotite has been embedded in a felspar crystal, it is quite 
destroyed and represented only by some finely granular magnetite, 
this being arranged in fine lines in a way which indicates that the 
process \^■as effected along, the cleavage-planes. Such a vanished 
biotite-flake may be surrounded by a clear ring of apparently new- 
built felspar continuous with 'the surrounding crystal but differing 
sightly from it in optical properties [6715]. Except when its 
place is marked in this way, the biotite of the granite is totally 
lost, and only partially represented by clotted granular magnetite 
or brown limonite not in the foimi of the original mineral. Some¬ 
times a little granular augite is associated with ,the iron-oxide: 
less frequently somff new-built brown mica. • 

The* quartz of the xenoliths sometimes shows no change other 
than the formation of fine cracks. These occasionally tend to run 
parallel ^to the boundary of the grain (PI. XXV., Fig. 2, B), but 
very often they have been determined by rows of flufil-pores in the 
quartz, which have perhaps burst the crystal by the expansion of 
the contained fluid. In this case the cracks often show some 


degree of parallelism in each grain. Occasionally, alon^ the 
border of a detached grain or along a crack, the quartz has 
become a rather £nely granular aggregate with a (ilear inter¬ 


stitial substance which js isotronic and is probably hyaline silica 
[6716]. 

The felspars (orthoclase and oligoclase) of the granite are, in this 
early stage of alteration of the xenoliths, more easily attacked than 
the quartz. This is especially the \iase where felspar has been in 
coVitact wi^lh a ferro-*magnesian mineral in the granite. Here is 


formed, round the site of the latter mineral, a patch of new-built 


felspar with ^ some admixture of iron-ore and perhaps new-built 
biotite. The new felspar is in small imperfect crystals or in fibres 
aggregated in fE^-shaped bundles [6751]. The felspar of the 
granitii is only vaguely outlinell against such a patch,' but the 
quartz presents a* sharp edge to it. * Often again there is an 
alteration along the border of the felspar crystals of the xenolith 
at their contact with one .another or with quartz. This takes the 
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form of a zone of rather fine-textured new-built felspathic material. 
If it is orthoclase, it tends to a granular structure ; if oligoclase, if 
forms an aggregate of little imperfect twinned crystals, whicli near 
the original oligoclase of the xenolith may assume a regular 
orientation with it. In their interior the felspars^of the xenolith, 
at least until they become isolated from it, show flttle change in 
many examples; but some exhibit the peculigr shagreen appearance 
which Biickstrom* styles gekdrnelt or granulated. » 

An excellent place for studying the more advanced dissolution 
of granite xenoliths in basalt is found close to Broadford, on the 
west shore of the bay. The locality is about 250 yards beyond 
the pier, and nearly north-east of Corry Lodge. Here two dykes 
(among others) are exposed at low tide, running out into the^water 
in a S.S.E. direction. Both contain abundant debris of granite, 
and in the second (i.e. the more north-easterly one) large patehes 
of tliat rock are locally present in various stages of breaking up and 
dissolution. The xenoliths, howevdt, have not been uniformly dis¬ 
tributed through the dykes, and this enables us by comparison of 
specimens to demonstrate the reciprocal modification of the basic 
magma consequent upon incorporation of the^cid material. 

A specimen of the first dyke, taken as free as possible fi^m 
extraneous material, is a dark grey, finely but evidently crystalline 
rock, of specific gravity 3'03 and clearly of basic tjomposition. It 
has no plienocrysts nor xenocrysts. A slice [6719] shows it to be 
a normal sub-ophitic dolerite composed of lalipdorite, augite, and 
magnetite (Plate XXV., Pig. 3, A). The little felspars ar^ about 
inch long. A specimen was selected for comparison which 
showed numerous xenocrysts, both quartz-grains and dull white 
felspars. Here the matrix is of a much lighter grey colour and of 
finer texture. A slice [6720] shows the quartz-grains to be 
partially rounded and bordered by a ring rich in granular augite, 
due to reaction between the grain and the enveloping magma; a 
familiar fcat/ure in otlter districts whore quartz-grains have been 
enclosed in basic rocks (Plate XXV., Pig. 3, B), J’he felspar 
xenocrysts,* which are chiefij?" of oligoclase, ate extremely turbid, 
excepting a clear patch in the interio*' of eacli crystal. The 
felspars of the matrix are of more slender shape than in the normal 
dolerite and not more than inch long, while their nearly 
straight extinction proves them to be oligoclase, perhaps with 
some orthoclase. The augite *also is smaller, and is yi granules, 
and magnetite is*less abundant. Finally there is a certftin amount 
of quartz, in small interstitial patches, with all the appearance of 
an original constituent. * • 

These two^ specimens, taken only a short distance apart, are 
undoubtedly parts of one dyke, and the abnormal characters ^of the 
second ofle are due to the modification of the basic magma by 
absorption of granitic mSterial. The acidififiation shows itself 

* Bihang til k, svensha Vet-Akad* Sandl.j vol. xvi., pi. II., figs. 7-9; 
1890. • 
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especially in the formation of a relatively acid felspar and the 
presence of some excess of silica crystallised as quartz. The finer 
texture and rather different micro-structure of the modified rock as 
compared with the normal type are also interesting. We might 
refer them with some plausibility to the more rapid chilling conse¬ 
quent upon fhe inclusion of so much solid rock-debris. The 
contrast between the^. two specimens implies that no important 
difiusion has operated in the dyke during or after the corrosion and 
absorption of the granite debris. It may be taken as indicating 
that, although the xenoliths were brought up by the basic magma 
from some unknown depth, they did not begin to be dissolved to 
any considerable extent until after the intrusion of the dyke. A 
certain degree of super-heating in the magma, consequent upon 
relief*'of pressure, may have been the determining factor. The 
reciprocal action then proceeded energetically, and probably rapidly, 
for it must have been checked as cooling went on. 

The second dyke shows phenomena closely comparable with 
those described above, but it ih richer in granitic material, and no 
part of it that is exposed can be-taken to represent the normal 
rock. A specimen was taken^ hov/ever, from the portion poorest in 
quartz and other xenocrysts, and this gave the specific gravity 2‘84. 
It*^ is an evidently crystalline dolerite, generally resembling the 
normal type of the former dyke. A thin slice [6721] shows that 
the little felspar crystals are labradorite, up to inch in length: 
the pale brown augite has the sub-ophitic habit, and there are 
irregular grains of^niagnetite. Four specimens taken from near 
granite xenoliths, and themselves containing abundant xenocrysts, 
were sliced for comparison [6722-6725]. The hand-specimens 
show a lighter colour and a finer texture than the preceding speci¬ 
men, and one gave the low specific gravity 273. The quartz-grains 
in these slices show always more or less rounding and corrosion, 
and have the usual border of granular augite, sometimes decayed 
and represented by carbonates, etc. The derived felspars, both 
orthoclase and oligoclase, are very turbid throughout,' or have only 
a clear patch in the centre. Sometimes there is in the interior 
of ^ crystal an incipient new formation of granular felspar, which 
is quite clear. The feno-magnesian minerals of the granite are 
always totally destroyed. The matrix in which the derived 
elements are enclosed is like that described in the other dyke. 
The felspar is oligoclase, or at least gives sensibly straight 
extinction, V and is in slender prisms usually not more than 
inch Ibng. The augite occurs in granules. ''There is in every 
case a certain amount of interstitial quartz. Another feature 
shown in some of the slices is the occurrence of small druses, with 
idiomorphic quartz projecting into the cavity, which has subse- 
quentjy been occupied by calcit^. We have pointed out the same 
peculiarity in the basic members of the composite sills* of Onoc 
C^mach, etc. (p. 218.) 

4 

SuflScient examples have been given of the occurrence of foreign 
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elements in noteworthy amount in the basic dykes. Sporadic xeno^ 
crystSf and to a less extent xenoliths, have, however, a much, wider 
distribution in the Tertiary dykes than has been indicated by these 
particular occurrences. We do not refer to merely accidental 
inclusions of the country rock, which sometimes opcur here as in 
qjher dykes^ but call for no special remark. Nor need we do more 
than mention another not uncommon featui^, viz.«the inclusion of 
little fragments of rock of similar composition t® the enclosing 
matrix but of finer texture. These probably represent a portion of 
the dyke-magma rather rapidly consolidated at an early stage of 
the intrusion, in contact with the wall of the dyjce, and torn away 
by a later up-rush of the molten magma. We are concerned more 
especially with the inclusion in Ijjasic dykes of foreign material for 
which the known rocks in the neighbourhood do not affoi^ any 
possible source. 

Certain occurrences are perhaps to be explained by the supposi¬ 
tion that an earlier dyke has been totally destroyed, excepting 
fragmentary relics, by a later one of a different kind, illustrating 
thus what may be regarded as an extreme case of a composite dyke. 
For instance, one of Mr Clough’^ spgcimens [7364] is described as 
forming a band in a compound dyke and containing rows of pale- 
red weathering spots up to 2 or 3 inches. This is from two-thffds 
of a mileN.N.B. of the west end of Ard Thurinish, in the southern 
part of Sleat. The rock is a fine-textured ophitic delerite of specific 
gravity 2'87. The spots are xenoliths of a spherulitic granophyre, 
containing little patches of brown ferruginous s^ibstance with radiate 
structure, probably representing the ferro-magnesian mineral of the 
granophyre. 

No such explanation is applicable to the gabbro-felspars and 
granitic quartz and felspars, which occur usually as®isolated 
xenocrysts but occasionally grouped so that they may be called 
small xenoliths. They are found sparingly but not infrequently 
in basic dyljes, not only in the mountain district and in Strath 
but in Sleat, the rode mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
being an example. Rarely ^in the outlying portions «of the area 
does the enclosed d6bris occur in such quantity and of sucji a 
kind as to modify the composition of the enePosing rock in the 
fashion already described, but this is sometimes seen. One of Mr 
Clough’s specimens, from Loch Doir’an Eich, about two miles S.B, 
of Ord, carries quartz-grains ^in unusual abundance. It has no 
doubt come from a basic magma, but hfis been oonsiderably 
acidified. The ifttle felspars are found to be oligoclase* and there 
is some interstitial quartz [6853]. The specific gravity of the rock 
is only 2*75, and it compares cfosely in all respects wRh the occur¬ 
rences described above near Corry Lodge, Broadford. 

In addition to detached xenocrysts, actual xenoliths of both 
gabbro and granite are recorded by Mr Clough from localities in 
the southern part of Sleat, \en or twelve miles from any consider¬ 
able outcrop of like rocks. Thus jn the Tarskavaig neighbourhood 
several of the basic dykes about Camas Baraich and the coast north- 
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eastward are described as very full of gabbro inclusions. A more 
remarkable case occurs about a mile east of another Camas Daraich 
near the l^oint of Sleat. Here a dyke on the shore, besides por- 
phyritic crystafe, contains numerous large pieces of felspar, one 
measuring 18 by 9 inches and another 2 feet in length and 3 inches 
in breadth, 'fhey are of specific gravity 270, and give an exting- 
tion-angle of 5° •in ba^al cleavage-flakes, agreeing with acid labra- 
dorite, AbiAnj. • Some of the large pieces are single crystals, but 
others are complex ; and we are probably to regard them as xeno- 
liths of anorthosite, a varietal form of gabbro. Dykes enclosing 
gabbro are founcl also near Tormore and Gillean. “ A dolerite 
dyke on the coast rather less than two-thirds of a mile W.S.W, of 
Gillean is unusually full of gabbrp inclusions, or pieces of felspar 
whicli seem of the same kind as the felspar in the gabbro inclusions. 

. Many of the inclusions are four or six inches long, and for a breadth 
of sl'x or eight feet they take up as much space as the including 
rock. A specimen' of one of the felspar lumps has the specific 
gravity of 2*68. 

“ The inclusions in a dolerite dyke [6135] on the coast rather 
more than a quarter of a milp SfS.W. of Rudha Dubh Ard, near 
Ord, vary greatly i» abundance in different parts. Near high- 
water mark a breadth of two or three feet on the W. side of the 
dyke is nearly without inclusions, but the other part is crowded 
with them. Between this place and about sixty yards south of it 
no inclusions were noticed ; farther on to the S.W., for more than 
100 yards, the inciusions nearly equalled the dyke-rock in bulk. 
Some the inclusions are three or four inches long and on^or two 
broad. The longer axes are rudely parallel to the sides of the dyke. 
There are some inclusions, an inch or more in breadth, which seem 
eutirely®composed of quartz like that in the granopliyre inclusions, 
but the rock from which they have been derived must have been 
unusually coarse in grain.” (0. T. Clough.) Numerous inclusions 
of granite or granophyre were noticed by Mr Clouglj in a dyke a 
mile north-east of the mouth of Gillean Burn, near Tarskavaig, and 
in anothei'»farfclier south, on tlie coj.st N.W. of Loch Nigheann 
Fliionnlaidh. Anoflier example is a coarse dolerite dyke on the 
west side of Ardvasar. • , 

In the country to the west and north of the Cuillins the basic 
dykes less frequently contain foreign inclusions of an easily recog¬ 
nisable kind, bet evident xenoliths ^f gabbro do sometimes occur 
at considerable distjyices from the platonic intrusions of the 
Cuillins. One locality is the coast immediately west of Fiskavaig. 
One of the dykes here contains abundant pieces of gabbro, s«lne 
with a diaifleter of three or four inches, although the place is 
nearly nine miles from that rock as exposed in Detached 

crystals which seftm to be of foreign origin are of morg frequent 
occurrence, and sgme of these are of minerals belonging to acid 
rocks. We have already mentioned the orthoclase enclosed, in a 

f reatly corroded state, in a basia dyke at Am Bile, to the north of 
‘ortree: notwithstanding'the occurrence of orthoclase as a normal 
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constituent of the same rock, these are probably to be ranked as 
xenocrysts. (See p. 348.) ^ 

The characters of the sporadic xenocrysts do not call for very 
full description, being closely similar to those already detailed 
above and, we may add, to those of other occurrences which have 
been described by many petrologists.* The felspars, when they 
have suffered any appreciable change, have not always behaved in 
the same fashion. Sometimes there is a^form&tion of fissures 
following the two cleavages and incipient fusion along these fissures, 
which, carried farther, would break up the crystal into minute 
fragments. More commonly in the examples studied the crystal is 
not disintegrated. A certain amount of fusion gt corrosive action 
on the edges has produced a partially rounded outline, and this 
reaction with the basic magma is especially noticeable in the case 
of the alkali-felspars. The most common change observable*n the 
felspar xenocrysts is, however, the production of secondary glass- 
and other inclusions. Not infrequently these occur along a 8one 
just within the border of the crystal. The^ follow the shape of 
this, however it may have been modified by .rounding (cf. PI. XXV., 
P^ig. 2, A). In the case of a xenolith or group of crystals the zone 
of secondary inclusions is found only along that border of a crystal 
which is in contact with the enclosing matrix* It results probably 
from the fusion of primary inclusions in the felspar, but there tas 
apparently been an enlargement occasioned by a reaction between 
this fused matter and the surrounding felspar-snbstance. Very 
often the felspar xenocrysts are extremely turbid throughout, 
or perhaps with the exception of a clear pat»h in the centre, and 
it seems j^robable that this appearance is due to a multitude of 
minute secondary inclusions. Outside the nearly opaque xeno- 
cryst there may be a clear border of new-formed felspar, in 
continuity wiih the old. This is frequently to be observed When 
the augite of the enclosing rock has the granular habit or an 
idiomorphic tendency, it can sometimes be seen that the clear 
felspjw’-border is moulded upon the little grains of augite, proving 
its later growth. Tlie derived quartz-grains in the dykes constantly 
show rounded contours, and fire invariably surrounded by a ring or 
shell of granular augite. 

The source of these xenocrysts is evidently a question of some 
difficulty. Even in dykes situated near the gabbro and granite 
intrusions the derived elements cannot always be attributed to the 
source which seeyis most obvious. Thus, a dyjte a little tp the soifth 
of the Beinn an Dubhaich granite contains abundant derived grains 
of granitic quartz [7060]; but.the dyke is metamorphosed by the 
granite, and must therefore be older. That an earlier suite of 
plutonic rocks, both gabbro and granite, exists, or has existed, con¬ 
cealed faom view beneath the moitntain district ^e know from the 

* The literature of xenolithif and xenocrysts is verf extensive. The most 
exhaustive treatment of the subject is to bo found in Lacroix's memoir IM 
enclaves des roches volca7iiques, Macon, 1893. 
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evidence of the volcanic agglomerates, and this is a possible source 
pi some of the foreign debris in our basic dykes; but, if we are to 
extend this explanation to dykes carrying xenocrysts throughout 
the island, we must postulate a much wider extension of these 
concealed rocks than is indicated by any other line of evidence. 

The questioft must be considered in connection with various 
records, scattered through the literature of the British Tertiary 
intrusions, which suggest that the phenomena to be explained have 
a very wide dfetribution. Besides descriptions of evident xeno¬ 
crysts, such, for instance, as the occurrences noticed by Dr 
Corstorphine in the southern part of Arran,* * * § we find in the 
accounts of not n few “ porphyritic ” basalts, etc., observations 
which suggest that the enclosed felspar crystals maj^’ be in some 
sense ^ not normal constituents of the rocks in which they occur. 
For instance, Mr Holland,! describing the large felspars in a basalt 
near Tobermory, Mull, remarks that they frequently exhibit 
schiilerisation. Even so far away as the North of England 
Tertiary, or probably Tertiary,, dykes exhibit some peculiarities in 
porphyritically enclosed felspars. That the crystals have not 
usually been corroded or otherwise evidently altered by the magma { 
does not, as vve have seen, preclude the possibility of a derivative 
origin The Tynemftuth dyke, with so much as 58*30 per cent, of 
silica, encloses felspars which were proved by analysis to be 
anorthite.§ They are unevenly distributed in the dyke, and occur 
usually in aggr!?gates; the component crystals being irregularly 
bounded in the interior of an aggregate, but externally presenting 
good faces, which ••Mr Teall ascribes to a later additioi^ Ho 
suggest^' that these aggregates were formed under plutonic con¬ 
ditions, and were broken up and carried away by movements 
which took place after this consolidation had progressed to a 
certain fcxtent.il Comparable in some respects with this is the 
peculiarity which Professor Judd has termed the “ glomero- 
porphyritic structure,” as exemplified in the ophitic dolerite 
(doubtless an intrusive sill) of Fair Head, in Antrim.tF The rock 
encloses little patches, from to inch in diameter, consisting of 
anorthite ahd olivine with the mutual relations of a plutonic rock 
(troctolite). Professor Judd detected no clear indication of 
change whei^ these patches are in contact with the enclosing 
matrix, but he remarks that the felspar crystals are much fissured, 
and contain a large number of secondary inclusions. 

These troctolite-patches, in that rthey are foreign as regards 

* Tscherm^Min. Petr, Mitih, (N.S.), vol. xiv., pp. 443-4'b2, pi. X. ; 1896. 

iMin, Mag.^ vol. viii., p. 156 ; 1888, ^ 

J Lacroix describes and figures a felspar xenocryst from the Cleveland 
dyke at Great Ayton, which shows the characteristic breaking up by fusion 
along cleavage-cracks (Lw enclaves des roches volcaniques^ pp. 666, 654, pi. II,, 
fig. 1). Since, howefrer, the dyke at-thia locality has probably traversed the 
Great Wjiin Sill, this xenocryst may be of the accidental kind. 

§ Teall, QwjH* Jour^ Qeol, <Sfoc., vol. xl., pp» 234, 236, pi. XTI T ; 1884. 

]\Briti^ Petrography^ p, 141: 1888. 

Quart. Joum, GeoL ooc,y vol. xlii.,ip. 71, pi. VIL, fig. 3 ; 1886. 
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composition to the rock in which they occur, may perhaps without 
impropriety be called xenoliths. Whether the anorthite-crystals 
in the Tynemouth dyke, as explained by Mr Teall, are ,to b^ 
styled xenocrysts, seems to be merely a question of teiminology. 
In this view the sharp distinction between phenocrysts and 
cognate xenocrysts breaks down genetically as wey^as diagnostic- 
ally, the difference becoming one of degree rather than of kind. 
Phenocrysts in a dyke are probably the results of (frystallisation in 
the dyke-magma prior to its intrusion,* under “ intratelluric,” but 
not in the general case plutonic, conditions. We can, however, 
easily concede the possibility of such crystallisation taking place 
in some cases in a deep-seated magma-reseryoir, where truly 
plutonic conditions obtained; and crystals so formed must be 
expected to possess characters (e.g. schiller-structures) proper to a 
plutonic origin. If we conceive such crystallisation in the m&gma- 
reservoir to proceed undisturbed, perhaps locally, until continuous 
portions are consolidated, there is no diflSculty in supposing*the 
rocks so formed to be subsequently broken* up and portions of 
them involved in the magma as forced upwards to supply dj^^kes. 
On such lines as these we may perhaps* seek an explanation of the 
xenocrysts of gabbro-felspar and xenoliths of gabbro in our basic 
dykes; and it is clear that such an explanation, if admitted, will 
account for a distribution of xenocrysts coextensive with thatfof 
the dykes themselves.t Crystallisation in the deep-seated magma- 
basin, being supposed slow and progressive, would afford a reason 
for the prevalence of these quasi-foreign elements in the later 
rather^han the earlier dykes of the series. » 

To apply this explanation to the granitic xenocrysts and 
xenoliths in the basic dykes as well as to those of gabbro, 
we must postulate*the coexistence of acid and basic magmas in 
the supposed (deep-seated reservoir and the beginning of crystallisa¬ 
tion in both. To such a hypothesis we have already been led by 
the phenomena of the associated basic and acid intrusions of the 
region. If ‘ we conceive crystals to be formed in an overlying 
acid magma and to sink into an underlying basic one, we find a 
possible ckie to some of the j^eculiar features described* above, and 
one which may be worth pursuing both in this region and, in 
others.t 

* To this statement we must admit some exceptions, as pointed out in 
another place (p. 270). 

tThe phenomena in question^are not confined to the strictly British 
portion of the large “petrographic province.” See, e.g.^ Br^qp, Jyoiespq^r 
servir h Vitude de la geologic de VIslande . . . Pafis, 1884. • 

J Cf, Harker, The Lamprophyres of the North of England, GeoL 
1892, pp. 199-206, and On Porphyritic Quartz in Basic Igneous Rocks, ibid,, 
pp, 486-488. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

* 

Basic* Dykss and Sheets of the Cuillins. 

e 

The minor basic intrusions to be described in the present chapter 
are those peculiar to the Cuilliii district; in which district must be 
included the Blav^i range as well as the Cuillins proper. In other 
words, we have to deal with certain groups of intrusions which 
have a distribution limited by tjie boundary of the great gabbro 
laccoliVe, or extending only a little beyond it. Some of these have 
the form of dykes and others of inclined sheets. Both are very 
nuirwei’ous, and cont.ribnte in a very important degree to the 
physical features of the gabbro mountain-district. We shall 
consider the dykes and the sheets in turn, this being generally 
the chronological order of their intrusion. 

In discussing the directioi^ of the basic dykes of Skye in 
general, we expressly excluded from our remarks those of the 
Cuftlin district, as in part following otlier laws special to them¬ 
selves. We proceed to set forth these laws, in so far as wo ai'e able 
to discover them. What are here styled laws are of course 
empirical, and are merely a convenient summing up of observations 
in the field : neverthploss, as serving to connect the bearings of the 
dykes \vith local crust-movements centring in the heart of the 
gabbro tract, they probably do embody some real pri^ciple8 in the 
mechanics of dyke-intrusions, which further knowledge of this 
somewhat obscui'o subject may be expected to elucidate. 

In the first place it is to be remarked that a vast number of 
dykes in the gabbro tract have approximately a radiate arry,nge- 
ment with reference to the centre of the tract. We shall style 
these tlie radial set of dykes. A tenj^ency to radiation,about the 
moTyitain tract was ^)oint:ed out in the bearings of the Skye dykes 
in general. JThete, ho\A*ever, it was only a tendency, being a 
secondary influence modifying the operation of the primary law of 
parallelism, and producing deviations from the normal direction 
which did not exceed a moderate limit. In the gabbro area of the 
Cujllins radiation beegmes (for this set of dykes) jhp. pnmfir y 
and sweeps round the whole circle, excepting only tlie north-eastern 
quarter, where the granite interposes and these dykes are wanting. 
At the same time it is interesting to note that the law of parallel¬ 
ism comes in here as a secondary modifying influence; for in 
places where the r^hJiate arrangenjent would impose a direction not 
very different from the normal direction |'or Skye (say N. 37® W.), 
there seems to be a tendency , for the dykes to ba .^ttractAfl tnwardg 
this latter dir ection. » 
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Secondly there are many dykes which follow directions nearly at 
right angles to the radial dykes at their locality, as if forming a 
set in some sense con^iug ate with the other. These will dis-* 
tingiiished as the tangential set. They are subordinate to the radial 
set, and are not found everywhere; but in some places, e.g, the 
upper part of Coir’ a’ Ghreadaidh, they become extrejnely numerous. 
They seem *to be co nstantly earli er than the radial dykes, and 
are often seen to be cut by them. As a’•rule, •they are most 
developed towards the periphery of the gabbro lacaolite, and some 
dykes outside this limit are probably to be referred to the same 
set. 

Further, there is a very great number of dyhes within the 
gabbro tract which have what may be regarded as the normal 
direction for the dykes of the isiand, and these may conveniently 
be called the normal set This is not meant to imply thaf they 
constitute a single natural group referable to one epoch, for such is 
not the ease. In those parts of the gabbro tract where the radial 
and tangential dykes make considerable angles witli the direction 
common to the region (e.g, if one set runs E.-W. and the other 
N.-S.), the normal set comes out distinctly. In other circum¬ 
stances it is apt to be confusedVitV one of the other sets, unless 
some evidence as to relative ages can be obtained. 

The 8e(|uence of the several sets of minor intrusions peculia^to 
the Cuillin district is apparently as follows: 

(i.) the tangential set of dykes; 

( ^i.) the radial set, or the majority of tlu^sc; 

\(ui.) the inclined sheets, to be described below; ^ • 

(iv.) a radial set of ultrabasic dykes, to be described in the 
following chapter. 

(I • 

In this scheme no place is assigned to the normal set of dykes, 
for the reason that tliey belong to various epochs. Some arc 
earlier than any of tljcse local sets of intrusions; others cut not 
only the tangential and radial dykes but the inclined sheets also; 
none, however, cut the ultraj3asic_dykes , which ar e thus the latest 
of all the igneous rocks of the Uuillinsr* • 

The fact that 4ihe several local sets of hiinor i1itru«ions peculiar 
to the Cuillin district fall into a fairly definite chronological order 
may be taken to indicate that each sot constitutes a distinct 
natural group belonging to a*cei*tain defined epoch. If we regard 
them all as relc^ed to crust-movements which originated benewth 
the centre of the gabbro laccolite, we must connect the several 
gi'oups with different stages of,those movements, when the varying 
condition of strain set up in the rocks of the area* favoured the , 
formation of*fissures in different directions. The number of inter¬ 
sections rfictually observed amon^ the groups (f), (ii), and (iii) is, 
however, not large, and the^sequence deduced perhaps needsffurther 
confirmation and possibly correction. 

The general account of the fi^ld-relations of the basic dykes of 
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Skye contained in a former chapter is in many respects applicable 
to the special groups of dykes under notice 5 so that a few remarks 
*on this subject will be sufficient. Both tangential and radial dykes 
are of quite moderate width, never rivalling the imposing dimensions 
attained by several of the basic dykes in other parts of the island. 
They may offan be traced for long distances with practically 
straight courses and uniform width, though in some places towards 
the centre of tlie tract the smaller ones tend* to become rather 
sinuous and etherwise irregular. A noticeable hade is not 
uncommon, more particularly t owar^ the peripheral p art^o f the 
gabbro tract and a little beyond it ; affiTtHe Hade, when it occurs, is 
evidently not determined bj’^ the same law which operated in the 
dykes away from the mountain-tract. It is found especially in the 
tangential set of dykes, and there the direction of inclination is 
out ward from the centre of the tract. Multiple dykes are very 
rare in the radial set, and have not been observed in the 
tangential, although the individual dykes sometimes occur at very 
short intervals. Th\s is perhaps due in pai^t to the fact that each set 
of dykes belongs to a single epoch. It is partly attributable to 
the nature of the countrjj^-rock, but not wholly so; for in ^hat 
we have called the normal set in the gabbro mountains multiple 
dykes are in some pan*ts not infrequent. 

\t is not necessary to enter upon any full petrographical account 
of the dykes of the Guillins, since this w'ould be in great part a 
repetition of what has already been written. It is to be remarked, 
however, that these dykes are, so far as our observations go, all of 
thoroughly basic composition, the less basic types found ^ some 
other payts of Skye being unrepresented. The specific gravity of 
the rocks varies from 2*88 to 3‘00, being often near the higher limit. 
The common types are non-porphyritic dolerites and basalts, of 
medium«to fine texture, the smallest dykes having aivery compact 
aspect. 

The incUned basic sheets demand fuller' notice. * This* very 
remarkable set of intrusions consists, in brief, of a vast number of 
roughly pfA’allel sleets of basic rqpk intersecting ttie gabbro 
mowntains in almost all ^arts, and b^vi^g ^ general inward dip a t 
a noderate an^es^ * We snail style them intrusive .she^ , not sills, 
since it is convenient to reserve the latter term foTTEaF particular 
Type of sheet-formed intrusion which follows the surfaces of bedding 
of stratified rocks. This latter type has been sufficiently illustrated 
bj^the sill 8 *of the basalt-plateaux, the thin lava-flows acting for 
this purpose as bedded rocks. The intrusive sheets cutting the 
massive gabbros obviously have their direction and inclination 
determined b^ quite-'OthmrJ&wt^ 

That the two great sets of sheet-formed intrusions are finite distinct 
in origin is sufficiently apparent from their distributicn. The 
sills pr5per, attaining their maximum fievelopment in a distant 
part of the island, die out in the belt of metamorphosed lavas which 
fringes the gabbro of the ^Guillins, and nowhere enter the latter 
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rock. The inclined sheets, on the other hand, are strictly confined 
to the gabbro mountains, and their peculiar disposition, in whatever^ 
way it may be explained, points to a connection with some foeus of 
eruption situated beneath the gabbro laccolite. Further, the con¬ 
siderations detailed above enable us to assign them to a late epoch 
in the history of igneous action in Skye, certainly winch later than 
tHe epoch ofithe great sills. 

The inclined sheets, though, as stated, foiAid only in the gabbro 
mountains, are no t limited to the gabbro itself. Th^ intersect also 
the numerous patches of volcanic rocks enclosed in the gabbro mass 
and, in places, the basalt, shales, and granite which underlie it. 
They also intersect, as we have said, numerous dykes which them¬ 
selves cut the gabbro. It is evident therefore that, whatever the 



Fig. 72.—SW)tcli-niap to illustr^e the distribution and incli»fttion of the 
inclined basic sheets of the Cfuillins. The stron^line marks the outline 
of the gabbro area : the dotted lines encloae the areas wdthiu which*tho 
inclined sheets are found, and the arrows (with figures) indicate the dips 
of the sheets. 

relation of the inclined sheets to the plutonic rock may be, they are 
quite distinct frogi it, and belong to a timq long posterior to its 
intrusion. 

The distribution of the inclined sheets is roughly indicated on the 
accompanying sketch-map (Fig. 72), and it is at once evident that it 
is closely related to, though not coincident with, the limits of the 
gabbro itself. The limit of the slieats lies within tfiat of the gabbro 
to the west, but beyond it^ to the east. Closer examination, with 
reference to a contoured map, makes it clear that there is a vertical 
as well as an areal distribution. # Within a certain area, roughly 
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that of the gabbro outcrop and perhaps corresponding pretty 
.closely with the original extension of the gabbro laccolite, the 
I sheets are present everi(w}ier6 above a certain imaginary surface *, It 
is in many places not very diflfereiit from ahorizontal plane at an 
altitude of aboUt 1000 feet. From this, however, it makes some 
noteworthy departures corresponding in a general way with the 
deformed base of the gabbro laccolite itself, as illustrated in the 
accomj^anying 16ngitt:Winal section acrosi^ the mountains (Pig. 73). 
Over the greater part of the area the lower part of the gabbro is 
almost or quite free from sheets. This is well seen on the western 
border, where this gabbro practically without inclined sheets 
amounts to about# 1000 feet vertically, and makes a strip about a 
mile wide on the map. Traced southward and eastward, the lower 
limit of the sheets approximates more and more to the lower surface 
of the gabbro, and in the southward direction reaches it a little 
beyond Coire Labain. In the interior valleys of Sligachan and 
Caifiasunary, with their main branches, and ou the shores of Loch 
Coruisk, there is only a siivill thickness of gabbro free from 
inclined sheets ; although it makes a considerable spread, owing to 
the fact that the form of Ihe ground corresponds nearly with the 
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Fig. 73.—Section across the gabbro area to show the vortical distribution (jf 
the inclined sheets. The strong line shows the base (jf tlr gabbro 
lacOolito ; the short lines represent the inclined sheets, and are drawn at 
ai)proximately the true inclinations. The letters refer to localities, us 
follows: GB, €rlon Brittle; SB, Sgurr iia Banachdich; C, Coruisk ; 
DRj^Druim nan Rjimh; DE, Druim an Eidhne;^^SC, Strath na 
Crcitheach ; B, Blatli-bheinn ; LS, Loch Slapin. 


base of the gabbro not far below. It is particularly to be remarked 
that similar strips of gabbro without sheets, nearly half a mile in 
width, run along Glen Sligachan and Druim an Eidhiie respectively, 
although tiro one rises only a few hundred feet above sen-level and 
thcf other is above tfie thousand-foot contour-line. This illustrates 
the way in wiiich the lower limit of the sheets follows the shape of 
the base of the gabbro. Along the southern border the inclined 
sheets come down to the base of the gabbro; and along the south¬ 
eastern border, i.e. on the outward sl(^pes of the Blaven range, they 
come down consideraljy below the gabbro, intersecting the strips 
of basaltic lavas and Jurassic strata and the irregular sheets of 
granite which together form the slopes. 

The inclination of the intrusive sheets is with a very marked 
regularity inwards: in other words, as shown by the yirrows in the 
figure, they dip to\vards a certaim 2 mnt in the interior of the district, 
approximately beneath the granite hill ^eall Dearg, marked by an 
asterisk. The angle of dip varies. On the ridges both of the 
Cuillins and of the Blaven ranged is usually about 35°to 40^^ from 
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the horizontal, and similar or somewhat higher angles are observed 
on the slopes of the Ouillins towards Coruisk, the dip sometimes^ 
rising to as much as 50®. On the outward slopes of the Ouillins, 
on the other hand, the inclination is gentler, the dips falling to 
20° or even as low as 10° in places. There seems indeed to be 
a general rule that the inclined sheets become steeper towards 
tRe interior of the district. 

At any given locality the sheets preserve their jParallelism with 
a remarkable degree of regularity, rarely touching K>v cutting one 
another, although, in the higher parts of the mountains especially, 
they occur at very short intervals. Nor do they often , like the 
sills in the lava group, run in contact w ith on» another, though 
such instances of double and triple sheets a^ noFUnknown. 
The individual sheets attain no gr«at magnitude, the great majority 
being not more than two or three feet thick, and many less tlian a 
foot. They are visibly continuous for very long distances, and run 
as a rule with great regularity. Only occasionally is a sheet 
found to bo interrupted and displaced in a fas/iion already noticed 
in the case of the dykes ; either with or without visible connec¬ 
tion of the parts by strings ryid veins, but at least with a 
tendency to such connection (Fig. 74'). The general regularity of 



Fig. 74.—Secti<ni to illustrate the shifting of an inclined basic shecT;, cutting 
the gabbro, near the outfall of Allt a' Chaoich, I^och Scavaig. 

behaviour of vlio sheets in sucli a country-rock as gabbrd is very 
striking. 

Sinco there is almost conclusive evidence that the sheets die 
out downwards, wo mt*st suppose that they have been fed by dyke- 
fissures, and the only dykes which can be pointed out as probably 
marking iJlie positions of these fissures are ^ome of^ those with 
radiate disposition. In a few instances dykes of this set have 
been observed turning abruptly into sheets. It is trtie that in the 
great majority of cases which we have noticed during the mapping 
the radial dykes are cut by the sheets, but exceptions are found 
in which the reverse relation# occurs. Even if the inclined sheets 
invariably cut Ishe radial dykes, it might etill be th^t the lather 
wore, as a group, contemporaneous with, and the feeders of, the 
sheets; for it may be with these sheets, as with the sills of the 
plateaux, that the higher were intruded before the* lower. It is 
more probaBle that some of radial dykes hold this relation, 
while otfiers are of somewhat eat'lier age, ancf are independent 
intrusions. • ^ 

To illustrate the chemical composition of the inclined sheets a 
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complete analysis has been made by Dr Pollard. Side by side 
with it we reproduce for comparison the analyses of two other 
^basicrocks of the district. It is to be noticed that, despite the 
intimate association of the inclined sheets with the gabbro 
laccolite, therd is no close resemblance between them as regards 
chemical composition. The characteristic high alumina-percentage 
of the gabbro, and its low titanic acid, iron-oxides, alkalies, arid 
phosphoric acid, fine? no parallel in the inclined sheets. These 
late intrusions ^show more general resemblance to the basic sills 
of the plateau country; but this has probably no special 
significance, the sheets being undoubtedly a local group connected 
with the CuilliiT centre. In the arc-spectrum taken by Sir 
J. Norman Lockyer the lines of chromium and vanadium are 
conspicuously shown. • 



I. 

A. 

B. 

SiOg - 

- 47-64 

47-28 

45-24 

TiOa - - . 

1-27 

0-28 

2-26 

AliiOj, ■ 

- U'lS*- 

21-09 

15-63 

Ci’gO^ - 

- ,001 

• « 

trace 

VaO, - - 

0-06 , 

- 5-lC 

0-02 

• • 

FcgOs - 

3-52 

5-56 

FeO - - • 

- 7-96 

3-91 

7-19 

NiO, CoO 

trace 

» • 

trace 

MnO - 

- 0-33 

0-15 

0-23 

MgO - • - 

- 7-38 

8-06 

7-82 

CaO 

- 11-71 

13-42 

9-38 

Na^O - 

- 2-38 

1-52 

' 2-01 

K.,0 - 

J above 106° 
" 2 ^ \ at lOS'-fJ 

- 0-71 

0-29 

■TJ-72 

- 1-44 

0-53 

2-21 

- 0-19 

0-13 

1-12 

I’206 - 

- 0-09 

trace 

0-20 

S • - 

0-03 

• • 

■ CO, 0-49 


100-53 

100-22 

100-06 

Specific gravity 

3-01 

2-90 

2-86 


I. [8062]. Dolerile, inclined sheet ^intersecting the gabbro, 100 
yards g. of Loch EhAsteir, near Sgiirr nan Gillean: anal. 
W. Pollard. Barium sought but not found, 

A. [8194], Olivine-Gabbro, Coiri a’ Mhadaidh: anal. W. Pollard; 

repeated for comparison. 

B. [7854]. Olivine-Dolerite, sill irP» basaltic lavas, summit of Ben 

Lee,/near Loch Sligachan: anal. W. Pollard; repeated for 
comparison. 

Petrographically the inclined sheets, while constantly of basic 
composition, present some range of variety. The moet usual t 3 rpe 
is a moderately fihe-textured doUrite, without olivine. Such rocks 
are widely distribijted throughout thp gabbro mountains, and 
may be studied in the Sghrr nan Gillean group and many other 
places. In hand-specimens they^ire dark grey, evidently crystal- 
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line r6cks, without porphjritic elements. In thin slices they are 
seen to have a typical ophitic to sub-ophitic structure. The ^ 
felspars present narrow rectangular sections, about ^*inch 
long, with albite twinning: when a little broader, they show 
carlsbad twinning in addition. Their extinction-angles indicate 
' labradorite. The augite, very pale brown in the ^ices, enwraps 
and sometinffes encloses the felspars. It is usually fresh, but in 
places has given rise to patches of a green cJiloritfc material with 
■ confused scaly structure. Opaque iron-ore is abunflant in grains 
and sometimes in skeleton-shapes: it is in the main magnetite, 
though ilmenite can also be identified. In addition there may be 
a little pyrites, visible as brass-yellow specks on n hand-specimen. 
Olivine is not found in this common type, and apatite is only 
sparingly present. An amygdaliidal structure is rare her^ and 
in the inclined sheets generally. 

Slight variations from this type occur in some examples. In 
one or two slices there are, in addition to t^je dominant felspar 
with its “lath-shaped” sections, scattered crystals, larger and 
broader, with no good outlines. These ^are untwinned, and some¬ 
times show a slight zonary bapding between crossed nicols. 
They are clearly of somewhat la|e ciys^llisation, being moulded 
on the augite, which in these places is phrtially idiomorpljic 
[8061]. More exceptionally these shapeless zoned felspars become 
an important constituent [7472], as in some varieties of the basic 
dykes. 

Another variety arises from the presence of relatively large 
felspars'/^ inch or more in diameter, which give^the rock something 
of a porphyritic appearance. The sporadic occurrence these 
felspars often suggests that they may be derived elements 
(xenocrysts of Sollas) from the gabbro, and this suspicion is 
confirmed by ^microscopic examination. The crystals ar4 some¬ 
times cnrinn qly figs nrftd, and contain little round inclusions with 
a peculiar disposition (often following pericline lamellae) which 
may bfe of secondary ofigin [7471]. These scattered felspars are 
found in several cases in sheets which enclose abundant debris 
(xenoliths)* of gabbro, e,g, on Sghrr a Bh^sieir [7855], in Lota 
Corrie, and at several places on Druim nai;i Ramh; a circumstance 
which strengtheils the supposition that they are of foreign 
origin. 

Distinct from the preceding are the truly porphyritic rocks 
which are found, sometimes Aumerously, in certain parts of the 
mountains. The?prevalent type in Coir' a’ @hruidh, to*±he east bf 
Gars-bheinn, is a porphyritic dolerite, without olivine [8710]. It 
has a compact dark grey ground, through which are scattered 
abundant small felspars and rarer black specks of augite. Thin 
slices show these felspars to be labradorite wjth carlsbad and 
albite tv^nning and some degree •of zonary banding. They are 
clear, and contain large inclusions of the grj>und-mass. Some¬ 
times they are aggregated, together with some augite, to form 
“ glomero-porphyritic ” groups. •' The aground-mass is of little 
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felspar laths with subordinate augite, but' abundant magnetite in 
t minute crystals and granules. The specific gravity of a specimen 
from'Ooir* a’ Ohruidh is 2*907. 

A common type on Gars-bheinn and its neighbour to the north, 
Sgiirr a* Cholre Bheag (not named on the Ordnance map), has 
porphyritic felspars up to nearly ^ inch in diameter with more or 
less rounded outlines. These are sometimes so miilierous as to 
make up quite* half W the rock [8711]. They are labradorite, 
with carlsbadf albite, and rarely pericline twinning, and contain 
round glass-inclusions. The ground-mass is rather fine-textured, 
and has the granulitic structure as a rule, consisting of little felspars, 
abundant augite,*and some small crystal-grains of magnetite. 

On Sgiirr Thuilm occur numerous sheets of a porphyritic olivine- 
dolerite [7856], not observed els^.where. It is a dark grey, finely 
crystalline rock, showing abundant small felspars, usually less than 
^ inch in length, with partially rounded shape. These in a thin 
slice arc seen to qontain irregular inclusions like altered glass- 
cavities. They have the usuai carlsbad and albite twinning, and 
also very evident zonaiy^ banding between crossed nicols. The 
ground-mass is of the granulitic ^:ind, and consists mainly of small 
lath-shaped felspars and lighfr brown granules of augite. In addi¬ 
tion to the slender felspars with albite twinning, ranging up to about 

inch in length, there are a few more shapeless crystals, zoned 
but not twinned, forming a later generation. Magnetite granules 
are fairly plentiful, and olivine is represented by green or yellow- 
green strongly pleochroic pseudomorphs, with str^-ight extinction 
referred to a marked set of cleavage-traces, comparable*«:ith the 
minerfil already noticed in the basaltic lavas and gabbros. 

The prevalent type is, as we have stated, that of a dolerite with¬ 
out olivine. There are, however, in several parts of the mountains 
sheets of olivine-dolerite of a decidedly more basic 'type, in which 
that mineral is present in some abundance. Such sheets do not 
occur in great number, but they are often very prominent, owing 
to their superior durability and to the rUsty weathered (Surface 
which they present. A strong sheet of this kind, with conspicuous 
felspars (nit porphyritic) from | to ^ inch in diametei*, forms the 
tw6 summits of. Blath-hheinn. This is of coarse texture, resem¬ 
bling a gaUbro in general appearance [8712]. Another red- 
weathering sheet is seen at the summit of vSgiirr Dearg, forming the 
perilous slope towards the east. This is, like the other, a dark rock 
with a tendency to spheroidal weathering, but it is not of such 
ciarse texture [SSSO]. It has a specific gravity 2*96. Several 
small sheets, comparable in some respects with that of Blath- 
bheinn summit, crop out on the •western face of Sghrr na Stri 
[8713], and others might be enumerated from other localities. 

The felspar of Ihese rocks is of varieties more basit than labra- 
dorit^. In the Sghrr na Stri sheets it is bytownite, in*che other 
examples mentioned anorthite. It always a strong zonary 

banding between crossed nicols, but this is only near the border of 
the crystal; our specification applies to the interior and principa l 
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p ortion. There is carls^d and albite twinning, and in the coarser- 
fextured rocks pericline also. Glass-inclusions are sometimes 
conspicuous by their relatively large size. Olivine is repfeseAted 
by abundant pseudomorphs of green serpentine, sometimes with 
pilitic hornblende. Magnetite occurs in various forms, and 
occasionally a few needles of apatite. The augite is offi pale brown 
colour in thift slices, with evident zonary growth, the central part 
being paler than the margin. In the Sgurr IJearg ^leet it has the 
ophitic habit, but the coarser rocks have a structul’e alJ)proximating 
more to the hypidioniorphic. 

I n tlie strong ledge^ithich these sheets rich in olivine build, and 
usualTy too in the rust/V colour w hich they assume on exposed 
faces, wo fin^^ feseihblmce to the peridotites to be described in 
the following chapter. Although Hlie apparent shnilarity is ■dis¬ 
pelled by closer examination, we have seen that these sheets are 
still decidedly more basic than the majority. Eegarding them^as 
a distinct sub-group, we also find indications thr^t they are of some¬ 
what later intrusion than the general assemblage of inclined 
sheets. So far as has been observed, they intersect all other intru¬ 
sions which they encounter, and ^.are intersected by none, which 
cannot be predicated of the inclined sh€cts as a whole. It is there¬ 
fore possible that these few sheets may be intermediate in age, 
well as in composition, between the ordinaiy dolerite sheets and 
the succeeding nltrabasic intinisions. 

The inclined sheets of basic rocks not infreftjuently cany 
xenoliths, thoiigh^rarely in such quantity as is observed in certain 
groups ol^iho basic dykes of the island. Instances occur on Sgiirr 
a' Bhasteir, on Bidein Druim nan Kamh and the neighbouriiggpart 
of the ridge, in Lota Oorrie, Coir’ a’ Mhadaidh, and other parts of the 
Cuillins. The “ Inaccessible Pinnacle” of Sgurr Dearg rests on a 
sheet exceptiorihlly full of xenoliths. In certain sheets alscf there 
are, as remarked above, quasi-porphyritic crystals of felspar which 
seem to be of foreign derivation. The phenomena are very similar 
to thostf already described in the dykes. In the present case, how¬ 
ever, the enclosed d6bris is apparently always of gabbro, and may 
therefore hifve been picked up from the rocks# which tfhe sheets 
traverse. The xenoliths are often clustered toget^^er about parti¬ 
cular places along "the outcrop of the sheet in which* they occur, 
and they are sometimes very unequally distributed in the width 
or thickness of the sheet, a circumstance also observed in some of 
the dykes. This is well seen in an inclined sheet, 6 feet thick, 
which crosses the Southerly ridge of Sgurr an Sidhne at about 1240 
feet altitude. The sheet consists of two bands, the underlying one 
full of gabbro xenoliths, the ovaidying one quite free from them. 
There is, however, no sharp division between the two portions, and 
it cannot be dbubted that the whole represents a jingle intrusion. 
The magucto as intruded must have •consisted of two portions,* one 
with and the other without xenoliths, and the two portion^ have 
been drawn out into the sheet form without mingling except at 
their actual junction with one another, 

2 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

( 

Later Peridotites. 

In this chapte" we have to describe certain ultrabasic rocks, and 
rocks bordering on the ultrabasic in composition, which are younger 
thai\ the laccolitic bodies of-plutonic peridotites described in 
Chapter VL Some, at least, of them are veiy much youngpr, and 
are among the latest intrusions in Skye. The age of others cannot 
be* determined with the same precision. We have indeed to 
recognise more than one group, and, since the differences are 
petrographical as well as geological, separate descriptions are 
necessary. ^ 

We take first the most numerous and striking group of later 
ujtrabasic rocks, the 2 ^^'^idotHe dykes of the Guillins and of the 
Strathaird peninsula. In the mountains these dykes are not 
uniformly distributed, but are found within the crescentic area 
indicated in Fig. 75, and are most abundant about the middle of 
that area. The most northerly example occurs about ^ mile north 
of the summit of Sgfirr nan Gillean,- upon the east side a^^.the deep 
ravine which drains the corrie Am Basteir. Its bearing is a little 
E. of N. Another is seen not far to the west, in the bum which 
comes down from the east side of Meall Odhar. This has in places 
a curved course, but its general direction is towards N.N.W. Two 
others, bearing something W, of N.W., occur on Sgdrr Thuilm and 
in the upper part of Coir* a’ Ghreadaidh, one of these crossing the 
main ridge close to the deep notch bet\.een Sgurr a’Mh<adaidh 
and Sgurr a* Ghreadaidh. One on the slope below An Diallaid 
bears about W.N.JV., and two or,,three on Sgurr nan Gobhar 
W by N. S^me eight or nine dykes of this group are 
met with * in a distance of about f mile on Sgurr na 
Banachdich and Sgiirr Dearg, this being the part of the range in 
which they are most frequent. Here their direction is about 
W.-E. Farther south the dykes become rarer, and their dii'ection 
^ings roifhd still further. Two on Sgiirr nan <3ag strike almost 
due S^, and two on the west slope of Gars-bheinn a little E. of S. 
After this the dykes of this group are apparently wanting for a 
considerable interval, though peridotite dykes belonging to the 
earlier epoch are^ found entangled in the gabbro, as already noticed. 
Theil, nearly four miles away\ at Ben Cleat in the peninsula of 
Strathnird, three .pther dykes of precisely similar characters are 
seen, two near the top of that hill and one in the dip between it and 
the neighbouring Ben Meabostw These run in a S.S.B, direction. 
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From the varying strike of all the dykes, as stated, it is evident 
they have a regular radiate disposition about a centre in the interior 
of the gabbro area. The group as developed does not, however, 
comprise a complete circle but a little more than a semicircle; and 
this is situated towards the south-west, the quarter in which the 
peridotite laccolites were intruded at a much earlier epoch. 

*The ultrabasic dykes of the Cuillins cut all other rocks which 
they encounter, including the inclined basic s!ieet8,»and are there¬ 
fore the youngest rocks in the mountain district. • There can be no 



Fic. 75.«—Skotch-Map to fflu.strate the distribution of tJio peridotites, older 
and younger. Scale, | inch to a mile. 

The ol4or plutonic laccolites of the south-western Cuillins ^with one in 
the Isle of Soay) are marked iif black. * 

The large crescentic area enclosed by a dotted boutdary embraces the 
younger peridotite dykes of the Cuillins and the Strnth^rd peninsula. 
The only peridotite dykes outside this area are a group on the coast of 
Loch Brittle at B, but peridotite sills occur in Soay as indicated. The 
boss of An Sguinan is situated the point marked S, and the intrusions 
of Glamaig and Cam Dearg at G and D, on the prolongations of the t^^o 
horns of the creScent. • • 

reasonable doubt that the Ben pleat dykes, in Strathaird, belong 
to the same well marked natural group, though direct evidence tells 
us only that they cut the basic sills of the great group, and are not 
themselves cut by any other dykes.e • 

Tliese dykes have very djptinctive characters in the field, as well 
as petrographical peculiarities. Their direction, as we have seen, 
varies in different localities, in^ accordance with their radiate 
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grouping about a centre. It is often noticeable, however, that they 
^ do not hold straight courses, being much more liable to irregularity 
in this respect than the basic dykes of the region. They often occur 
associated in twos and threes, and then may sometimes intersect 
one anoth€?r (Sgiin' nan Gobhar) or run side by side in contact for 
a certain di^lxince (An Diallaid). .A dyke about 15 feet wide, < 
conspicuous in the upper part of Coir’a’ Ghreadaidh, is split aloAg 
the middle by U para!ilel dyke, one foot in width, of similar type ; 
and the'latter*has chilled selvages, indicating that, while the dykes 
of this group belong in a general sense to one epoch, they were not 
all strictly contemporaneous. Tliese ultrabasic dylces range up to 
30 or 40 feet an width, and most of them are wider' than the 
generality of basic dykes ; while they are further conspicuous from 
the fact that they always stand <Dut in relief, as being more durable 
than the gabbro. Another feature wlich catches the eye is the 
rusty weathered surface, which characterises these dykes in common 
wifh the older peridotites of the district,* Among other irregular¬ 
ities of behaviour, the dykes of this group pass in one or two 
instances into inclined sheets. This is seen on the summit ridges 
ot Sgiirr na Banachdich and Sgjirr Dearg. In the latter case the 
sheet is seen to cut other peridotite dykes, which is sufficient to 
s^arate it sharply ft*oni the group of inclined basic sheets already 
described, with which it agrees in dip. 

To the dykes of the Cuillins we must add, as appertaining with 
tolerable certamty to the same group of intrusions, certain feridoUte 
sills intercalated among the Torridonian strata in the Isle of 
Soay. Specimensthave been examined from four such siJif, mapped 
by Mi; Clough. The only direct evidence of the age of these 
intrusions is that they cut such other rocks they encounter; 
but the close petrogi*aphical resemblance whicli they present to the 
Skye Sykes leaves little doubt of their belonging to the same 
epoch. We have already seen that Soay contains an outlying 
member of the older group of plutonic peridotites. The sills seem 
to be somewhat irregular in their behaviour, and may •enclose 
portions of the Torridonian grit partially vitrified in the manner 
alreacly de?>cribed iv the basic sills of,the same island [9085]. 

iTt is probable^that peridotite dykes of late age are to be Found at 
other centres of igneous activity in the WesteVn Isles. In Rum 
Professor Judd, though not explicitly recognising two distinct 
epochs of ultmbasic intrusions, points out that the rocks of this 
family are not all of one age, Ife figuresf a vein of peridotite 
ihtersectin^g and shifting one of olivine-gabbro, which itself cuts an 
olivin^-rock (dunite). He apparently regards the later peridotite 
as of the nature of a “ segregation” or “ contemporaneous” vein, 
but its petrographical nature (as a porph}rritic dunite) suggests a 

♦The name Sgiirr Dearg (Red leak) ia probably derived from the red- 
weathesing dykes which ai-e prominent objects on the slopes of the mountain; 
and Coiroachan Ruadna, where the older permotites give a similar effect, has 
presumably received its name from the same circumstance. 
fQmrL Joum, GeoL Soc., ^<>1. xli.,*p. 359; 1885. 
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different view. We shall see that porphyritic dunite is a type 
represented among the later peridotite dykes of Skye.^ 


Petrographically our dykes and sills present several features of 
interest. They resemble in many respects the earlier peridotites of 
• Plutonic habit already described, but they differ from^those just as 
the dolerite* dykes differ from the gabbros, having distinctive 
characters which we may describe summarily*as thdse of hypabys- 
sal rocks. The hypabyssal representatives of the peridotites in 
general have receiv^ hitherto but little notice ffom petrographers, 
and the literature of the subject furnishes only scanty information 
concerning them. Classificatory schemes, such ai that of Rosen- 
busch, make no provision for these rocks, and they have received as 
yet no collective name, the few wliich have been recorded haying 
been i/icluded with their abyssal equivalents under the name 
peridotite, here adopted under protest. Although the differences 
between abyssal and lij^pabyssal types among ultrabasic rodks 
are less conspicuous than among those of acid, intermediate, and 
basic composition, they are nevertheless sufBciently noteworthy and 
significant. ^ 

The dykes and sills consist of denset crystalline rocks usually of 
dark colour, with the great hardness and •toughtiess already 
remarked in the jdutonic peridotites. The dykes almost constantly 
enclose xenoliths up to three or four inches in diameter, but these 
may be very unevenly distributed, across the width sfe well as along 
the length of a dyke; and in other respects also there may be very 
marked v^iMations from place to place in a giver^dyke. The xeno¬ 
liths, giving rise sometimes to projections, sometimes to deprejpeions, 
on a weatliere<l face, help to increase the characteristic roughness of 
the iron-stained surface. 

The constituent minerals are the same as those of tht? rocks 
forming the earlier laccolites, but without the “ schiller” structures 
and other peculiarities characteristic of deep-seated intrusions. 
The oltvine only cjuitfe exceptionally contains the inclusions 
described on pjx 08, 09, and then only imperfectly developed, the 
dendritic g^wths of magnetite being too on very mitiute scale 
[9233]. The augite is never diallagic, but shows oply the ordinMy 
prisiflatic cleavagv,* with a very pale brown colour in* thin slices. 
The felspar seems to be always near anorthite in composition: it 
has albite twin-lamcllation and, in the larger crystal-plates, occa¬ 
sional lamellro answering to the^pericline law. The mineral which 
plays the part of ftn iron-ore, forming little octahedral cjrystals, ft 
probably always chromifei'ous. In the thinnest parts bf therflices 
it becomes translucent or transparent, with a deep coffee-brown 
colour, and it may be conveniently spoken of as picotite. 

These dykf-rocks exhibit a range of petrogjaphical variety 
corresponding generally with that j#*esented by the earlier plutbiiic 

* Since this was written, the survey of Rum has shm^n that dykes of this 
group are only sparingly represented there. Two intersect the Torridon 
Sandstone of the south of the island, tothe oasj of Papadil. 
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peridotites. The rare enstatite-anorthite type (norite), however, 

» has not been met with here, and the olivine-anorthite-rock (trocto- 
lite) does not build separate dykes, though it is very common in the 
form of xenoliths. As seen in hand-specimens the dyke-rocks 
differ froth those of the older laccolites in their generally finer 
texture and tti the frequent coming in of the porphyritic structure.' 
Where this latter is |bund, the phenocrysts are of olivihe and some¬ 
times augite. 

One of the*’ mo^t beautiful rocks is that of a dyke crossing the 
ridge of Sghrr na Banachdich not far north of the chief- summit. 
It may be termed a porphyritic dunite, and exhibits abundant 
yellowish greeri' crystals of olivine, ^ to ^ inch long, in a darker 
ground of medium grain. The microscope shows that the ground- 
mass also consists essentially 9f olivine in a granular aggregate, 
enclosing little octahedra of picotite [8838]. A tendency to 
j^fjrallel orientation of the crystals in this dyke gives rise to a rough 
platy fracture. A*specific gravity determination gave 3*065, but 
the density of the specimen h&s been somewhat lowered by serpen- 
tinisation. 

As in the older peridotite gro/ip, so in these later dykes and sills 
the pure olivine-rock is ntft the prevalent type. Several of the 
n»cks areaugite-peridotites, consisting of olivine (predominant) and 
augite, with the usual picotite and only a very small propoition of 
felspar. The prominent d 3 'ke on the N.E. slope of An Diallaid, in 
Coir’ a Ghreaaaidh, is a good example [9244]. In others, of the 
same general constitution, there is again a porphyritic development 
of olivine. Exanfples of this occur on SguiT Dearg anAUen Cleat 
[8716^ 9245]. In some instances, while relatively large olivine 
crystals are seen in the hand-specimen and a thin slice shows that 
the finer grained portion of the rock consists largely of the same 
minerSl, the separation into two distinct generatiofls is somewhat 
obscured by the occurrence in addition of crystals or crystal-grains 
of intermediate size. This is the case in one of the sheets intruded 
in the Torridonian of vSoay. It is a handi^bme rock of darl^ green 
colour‘with a specific gravit}” 3*16, and evidently consists mainly of 
olivine, jJartly incciystals up to ^ inch in length. •A thin slice 
[9379] shows ttat olivine, in larger and smaller elements, is the 
dominant Constituent, but there are also a fair amount of pale 
brown augite and some anorthite, in addition to the usual 
picotite crystals. This rock, which may be styled a porphyritic 
peridotite^ has a certain parallel (Mentation of its ciystals which 
gives rise to a decided fissility, as in the poi^hyritic dunite of 
SguiL' na Banachdich. 

By the .coming in of some felspar (anorthite) as an essential 
constituent, with some diminution in the proportion of olivine, we 
have a transition from peridotites in tlie narrower sdhse to picrites. 
This is illustrated, e.g., in the*(lyke of Allt an Uchd BliTiidhe, N.E. 
of Afeall Odhar,*on the northern bofdcr of the Cuillins p9240]. 
Good examples of picrite dykes are found in Sghrr Dearg and again 
between Ben Cleat and.Ben Meabost in Strathaird f7480]. This 
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latter picrite has a specific gravity 3*02. All these peridotites and 
picrites are rocks of medium to rather fine grain. They have 
suSered more aerpentinous alteration than the plutonic peridotites, * 
but some of these are still in a remarkably fresh state. 

One rock, difiering somewhat from all the rest, requires more 

S articular notice. It forms a small dyke already, mentioned as 
inning along the middle of a larger one in the upper part of 
Coir’ a’ Ghreadaidh. The large dyke is a jferidotite approaching 
picrite in composition, and offers no peculiarity [9241]. It 
is a prominent object, coming down from tlfe northern end of 
Sghrr a' Ghreadaidh, crossing the floor of the corrie, and running 
up to the ridge of Sghrr Tliuilm. The sm§,ll dyke, resem¬ 

bling the larger in containing abundant xenoliths of 
troctolite, etc,, is of much finer texture, and microscopic examin¬ 
ation shows at once that it is of less basic nature. Its central 
portion [9242] has indeed the appearance of a basalt or fine olivine- 
dolcrito rather than a picrite. Felspar is abundant, in nartow 
rectangular sections about inch long, anc? it is apparently not 
true anorthite. The augite forms sub-ophitic grains, as in many 
doleritic rocks. Olivine, however, is'very abundant, and the 
])resence of picotite also affords*a Ijnk with the ultrabasic rocks. 
Towards the margin of the dyke the rock beccmes finer [9243], ^he 
felspars sinking to about incli in length, and the augite 
granules becoming very minute. At the samti time olivine becomes 
comparatively scarce, though octahedra of picotite vtve still present, 
and there is also abundant magnetite in a finely granular form. 
Still nearer to the edge of the dyke the rock is,very compact, with 
felspars only inch long. Here olivine is plentiful *again, 
tliough represented by scrpeiitinous pseudomorphs. These have 
the form of jierfect crystals, to incli in diameter, often 

hollow. The nctual selvage of the dyke is a narrow crust of brown 
glass. If other dykes of this type exist in the Cuillins, they have 
not been distinguished in the coui*se of our survey from ordinary 
basalt# dykes, and thi* rather peculiar rock seems therefore to bo 
the only representative of the very latest magma intruded in the 
Cuillin district. It partakes of the characteristics both of basic and 
of ultrabasic rocks, and has noteworthy points in common v^th 
some intrusive sheets in the Sleat district to b^ deecribed below 
(Ben Aslak type). It is probable, however, that rocks on the 
borderland between basic and ultrabasic have been intruded at more 
than one epoch, some preceding the later peridotites. 

Another interesting type is presented b^ a sill ma^cd by Mr 
Clough in the Isle of Soay, about ^ mile S, by B. of L^c nan 
Faoileann. It is a dark, dense/ock of specific gravity 3*14, show¬ 
ing very abundant fresh olivines in a fine-textured ground. These 
porphyritic •livines are about ^ inch in length and have crystal 
outlines, • In a thin slice [9980] it is seen that tlie mineral occurs 
also in a second generation, forming more or less rounded grains 
about inch in diameter. Octahedra of picoJite are also present 
in two different sizes, and dox^J)tless of two generations. The 
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ground-mass consists mainly of innumerable slender rods of 
felspar with interstitial augite, the felspars having at any one spot 
•a parallel or slightly divergent arrangement, as in many-so-called 
variolites. This disposition of the felspars is not a flow-structure, 
for the direction of the rods often abuts upon the porphyritic 
olivines: the cpds are indeed arranged in sub-parallel or sheaf-likg! 
fashion to form bundles, which lie in various directions and partly 
interlace with ©ne a/iotlier (Plate XXVI., Pig. 1). The rock is 
mineralogically a picrite, its special features being the porphyritic 
development of oli\\ne, which it shares with other members of this 
group, and the quasi-variolitic structure of the ground-mass, which 
we have not elsewhere observed in decidedly ultrabasic rocks, 
though something similar is found in the Ben Aslak type of 
intrusions, to be noticed below. • 

We have next to notice an isolated occurrence of ultrabasic rock 
of ptutonic habit, the picrite boss of An S(jnman, forming the hill of 
that name on the south-western border of the Cuillins. It thus 
occupies about tlie middle of the crescentic area within which the 
dykes already described fire developed, and with this group of 
dykes we connect it, notwitli,standing its different mode of occur¬ 
rence. The imass is >000 yards long from N. to S., with a curiously 
irregular shape in ground-plan. Its relations along its boundary 
seem to be everywhere of the abruptly transgressive kind, the 
junction-surfaco being approximately vertical. The rocks through 
which it cuts are the metamorphosed basalt lavas and, at its 
northern end, the gabbro; and it is thus clear that thja^itrusion 
cannot, belong to the earlier peridotite group. The boss runs out 
into rather pointed terminations both north and soutli, while it 
sends out from near its northern end straight dykes towards the 
east anrl west. These dykes closely resemble thoso^of the radiate 
group already described, and they have the proi)er direction. A 
group of similar dykes is seen again to the w'est, on the coast 
close to the mouth of Allt Coire Labain, intervening ground 
being covered by peat. The evidence, tliough not conclusive, is 
decidedly ir favour^pf referring thi^ boss-formed intiiAjion to the 
samp epoch as the radiate dykes. A rock of plutonic habit 
belonging tot so late an epoch in the sequence of intrusions is, 
however, anomalous, and the dhect evidence of its age only proves 
that it is later than the marginal part of the gabbro of the 
Cuillins. * 

fThe picrite of the Sgunian boss is a dark ciystalliiie rock of 
specifij gravity 3*10, of somewhat coarser texture than the dykes 
and resembling more closely the, prevalent type in the earlier 
laccolites. The rusty weathered surface is usually pitted, owing 
to the xenolithic structure which affects most of the mi*ss; but this 
is not always very pronouncedf since xenoliths and matrix are of 
very similar nature. A noteworthy point of difference from the 
laccolites, and doubtless connected with the different mode of 
occurrence, is the absence of any banded structure. A thin slice 
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shows the component minerals to be opaque iron-ore, olivine, 
augite, and felspar, crystallised in order as named (Plate XXV., 
Fig. 4, A). The iron-ore, in little octahedra, has not been tested* 
for the presence of chromium. The abundant olivine, in crystal- 
^ains -giq- to ^ inch in diameter, contains flat cavities with 
pendritic inclusions of magnetite of the familiar kind^ and these are 
of unusually large dimensions, being *002 to *005 inch in length 
(Plate XXV,, Fig. 4, B). The augite, of a feint green tint in thin 
section, is perhaps a chrome-diopside. It has neither the diallagic 
structure nor the basal striation (salite-strulibure), but contains 
bands of dark inclusions. The felspar is anorthite, in shapeless 
plates with carlsbad, albite, and rarely pericliue twinning. As 
minor accessories there are a few scraps of brown hornblende and 
red-brown mica associated with the augite. ^ 

In .addition to the ordinary xenolithic structure, which it shares 
with most of our peridotites, the An Sg&nian boss contains in 
places along its margin xenoliths of a dillerent kind, belonging not 
to the “cognate” but to the “accidental” denomination. They are 
pieces of the immediately contiguous aniygdaloidal basalts, but in 
so advanced a stage of dissolution*that everything but the 
amj’'gdules themselves has been totally destroyed, these remaining 
in a metamorphosed state but still capable of Identification [87^4]. 
The phenomena are strictly comparable with those already 
described in the gabbro of tlte neigliboiiring part of the Cuillins, 
and must be taken as proving tliat this picrite, 4ike the gabbro, 
has locally and^to a very limited extent dissolved and incorporated 
portions a|^the contiguous basaltic lavas. (C/-»pp* 90, 97.) 

Two other isolated intrusions, forming irregularly shaped in asses, 
remain to be noticed. One of these is situated immediately below 
Cam Dearg^ near Snishnish Point, between I^ochs Slapin and 
Eishorb. Th^ epoch of its intrusion is doubtful. I4 occurs 
among Liassic strata just below a triple composite sill already 
noticed in Cliapters XII. and XIII., and its behaviour certainly 
suggt^ts that it is 3 rbnuger than tlie sill, which seems to have 
barred its upward passage. We may conclude that the intrusion 
belongs tcf some epoch durii\g the phase of jj^iinor intrusions, but 
its relation to the later peridotite dylces of th^ Cuillins remains 
problematical. * • 

References have been made to this locality, and diagrammatic 
sections drawn, b}* more than one author.* The hill, with the 
immediately adjacent countrj® inland, is formed by a thick sill of 
granophyre underlain by a thinner one ipt basalt*, the wlitole 
constituting, as stated, one of the peculiar composite intrn^ons in 
the Lias already described ah length. Immediately^ beneath the 
basalt on the southern or seaward fece of Cam Dearg appears the • 


**** Maoc(41och, Descnption of the IFcs/mi Islands of Saltland^ vol. 384, 
and vol. iii., pL xiv., fig. 6; 1819: Geikic, Qmirt. Journ, Geol. Soc*^ yo\, 
xiv., p. 17, and pi. i., fig, 4; 4857 : Zirkel, Zcits. deH\tt, geoL (?«., voh xxiii., 
p. 83, and pi. iv., fig. 13; 1871; Qoikio, Trans, Boy, Soc. Edin,^ vol-«xxv., 

K "9, 60, fig. 14; 1888. In the eylier papers cited the hill is called Cam 
raoh. * 
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picrite, a dark crystalline rock forming a broad rib in the face of 
the cliff. It runs down nearly vertically in a S.S.E. direction, and 
'disappears under the waters of the sea-loch. Previous writers, 
differing on other ^points, have regarded this rib-like mass as 
passing into the basalt sill above, which was supposed to be a 
sheet-like expansion of it. The detailed mapping has led to a 
different conclusion {see Fig. 45), and shown that the picrite mas/ 
is quite indepeiadent *of the other intrusions. The basalt, very 
different in coinporition and texture from the picrite, has probably 
come from a dyke fJ^'ming part of the northern boundary of the 
composite sill, just west of Loch Fada, a dyke which served also 
at a slightly latei;. time for the uprise of the graiiophyre magma. 
The picrite mass viewed from the south might be considered as of 
the nature of a dyke, though an irregular kind, the width of 
the outcrop increasing upward. But on closer examination^ it is 
found to pass at the top into an irregular sheet, which, at first 
touc^iing the overlying basalt, soon breaks away from it, and 
quickly dies out. This is clear^" seen on the western slope of the 
hill {see Fig. 45, p. 211). 

The rock, which we havfe termed picrite, is in realit)’’ of rather 
variable nature, ranging frqm & typical picrite to a variety 
approaching olivine-gabbro. The specific gravity is 2*98 to 3'01 
in different specimens. Mr Baker analysed a portion comparatively 
poor in olivine, which yielded 43*86 per cent, of silica and 16*64 
of magnesia (I»). This is petrographically an ophitic olivine- 
gabbro [8953]. The prevalent type is apparently a picrite very 
like those of the Cuillin laccolites, but without xendlith^ In thin 
slices of this olivine is seen to make up about one liali of the 
bulk [7l)76, 7077]. The mineral has the dendritic magnetite 
inclusions already noticed in the plutonic rocks. Augite is 
abundant, showing in the slices a very faint yellowish tint and an 
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I. 01ivine-gabbi;p, verging on piciite [8953], below Carit Dearg, near 
*Suishnish Point; anal. T. Baker. (•The alkalies aref omitted, 
requiring r^etemiination.) • 

II. Olivine-dolerite, verging on picrite! 8952], Aodann Olach, Heast 
Road, about 2 miles S.E. of Bfoadford: anal. T. Baker. 
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incipient “schiller” structure. Felspar occurs interstitially in 
quite subordinate quantity, and the other constituents are a few 
grains of magnetite and ragged flakes of reddish brown mica. Ii? 
the specimens sliced the rock shows considerable breccciation on 
a small scale. 

^ It is probable, however, that the transitions abserved at Cam 
Dearg from picrite to olivine- gabbro and olivine-diabase do not 
express completely the range of variation in this intrusion. 
There is reason to believe that the mass •extends northward 
beneath the composite sill which forms the h^l, and is continuous 
with the rock which emerges near Loch Fada and extends for 
some distance towards Allt Leth Slighe, a# mapped by Mr 
Barrow and Mr Wedd. A sliced specimen from this supposed 
northward extension, between* Glen Boreraig and Allt Leth 
Sligbe, is a well characterised gabbro without olivine [10,078^, 
and in the same neighbouihood this graduates into diabasic 
varieties. If the continuity t hrough Cam Dearg can be assiftned, 
there is thus a rather remarkable*difference*between the southern 
and northern parts of a single intrusive body. 

The other isolated intrusion occurs & little west of the summit 
of Olamai^j near Sligachan. Like Vim Suishnish mass it is in one 
place like an irregular dyke and in another ifke an irregular sjjeet. 
It is not seen to cut any rock other than the basaltic lavas, and 
there is therefore no direct evidence as to its precise age. We 
may connect it conjecturally with the somewhat similar intrusion 
at Cam Dearg, near Suishnish. Like this it is rather variable in 
petrogr'jvj^Jiical characters, but part of the vass consists of true 
peridotite. A slice of this [9254] shows what is essentially an 
olivine-augite rock, with only an occasional small patch of felspar, 
and with octahedi’a and grains of picotite. This rock is in great 
part transfofmed to serpentine, colourless, yellow, or light brown 
in the slice, with the usual copious separation of magnetite dust 
in strings and patches. 


Finally we shall notice certain irregular sills or ivtmshw sheds 
rich in okvine occurring in, the south-eastejpi part ®f Skye. Mr 
Clough has observed such rocks near Drochajd Lusa, 3^ .miles 
E.N.E. of Broitdford, and near Kinloch, Alll Thuill, and Ben 
Aslak, all in the central part of the Sleat district. We may 
conveniently refer to these sheets as the Ben Aslok type. They are 
found in Torridonian strata for to the east of the true peridotites; 
but they have %ome of the features of ultrabasic reft^jis, and may 
perhaps be regarded as occupying an intermediate place^etween 
tlie basalts and the liypabyssal picrites. The data are insufficient 
to fix the epoch of intrusion of these sheets. 

The rock of the Ben Aslak type of intrusioi^has rather peculiar 
characters. In hand-specimens* it is seen to be crowded with 
crystal-grains of yellowieh-greeii olivine, abojit ^ inch long, set in 
a dark ground-mass of finely crystalline or microcrystalline texture. 
A fresh specimen from about a»mile E. by N. of Kinloch gave the 
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specific gravity 8*00, Thin slices show the rocks to consist of 
olivine to the extent of from one third to fully one half [8852- 
8854], the crystals sometimes showing good faces with the usual 
habit, but more frequently having a rounded shape. In a finer- 
textured variety of the rock there are in addition little granules of 
olivine about to inch in diameter, apparently of a later ^ 
generation; but this point is not quite clear,' and in one case at 
least a hand-specimen *shows the conspicuous olivines becoming 
smaller towards tfce edge of the sheet. In decayed specimens 
from near Drochaid I usa the olivine is replaced by pseudomorplis 
of carbonates [5077, 5078], 

A prominent cov^stituent in all the specimens is picotite, which 
is constantly the earliest product of crystallisation, and forms 
well shaped octahedra, occasionally as much as inch in 
diameter, though usually smaller. As a rule it is quite ti'anspj?.rent 
in the slices, with the usual deep brown colour, but its appearance 
vari^ to a scarcely perceptible translucency in some cases. 
Apatite is not founcl. The felspar is in idiomorphic crystals, 
tabular parallel to the bracliypinacoid, so as to give elongated 
rectangular sections. The^ range up to about inch in length, 
but in the finer-textured variety^of the rock are smaller and of 
morg slender shape, ^hey show at any given point an approxim¬ 
ate parallelism, consequent upon their tendency to lie tangenti¬ 
ally to the olivine-grains or to be squeezed in between two grains 
of that mineral.f Tlie sections show twin-striation and some 
degree of zonary banding, but the felspar is evidently in the main 
anorthite, the cxtivction-angles in symmetrically cu^sections 
ranging.up to about 55°. The augite, which has been tlie latest 
mineral to crystallise, is veiypale in thin slices, but always brown 
rather than green. In the less fine-textured rocks it enwraps 
and enelaees the felspars in typical ophitic fashion, )tut in other 
slides it shows a more peculiar habit. Here it is still ophitic, in 
the sense that it forms patches moulded upon and envelo])ing the 
, felspars; but each such patch consists of a fiumber of elongated 
rods or plates, in contact with one another, with a sub-parallel or 
slightly divergent arrangement. ^ • 

A ^'ock peti'ographically referabh^ to this grpup has been 
analysed by Baker, and we are permitted to ^ive the results 
here (column 11. above). In a thin slice it shows very numerous 
little octahedral ciystals, some of which have tlie translucency and 
strong brown colour of picotite. Olivine is very abuntfant, and 
thet)ther coyltituents lye anoilhite and ophitic pale brown augite. 
We hav^ no information as regards the mode of occurrence and 
geological relations of this rock, whiph was collected by Professor 
• Lebour. It will be noticed that in chemical composition it 
compares rather closely with the specimen analysed ^»from Cam 
Dearg. * • 

It seems probably from Mr Clough’s observations that sheets 
of the Ben Aslak type are not confined to the few localities from 
which specimens have been collectQfl; and, further, that there are 
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dykes of similar rock, very rich in olivine. One of these latter, 
with specific gravity 8’07, was noted near Isle Omsay, abou^ 
^ mile W.S.W. of the pier. In this connection too may be 
mentioned a dyke of picrite, or of rock between picrite and 
olivine-dolerite, seen about a mile to the south-east of Drochaid 
^ Lusa. It is very near to one of the sills just described, but Mr 
Clough found no direct evidence of their connection. The rock 
consists of opaque octahedra (? magnetite*), abundant grains of 
olivine up to ^ inch in length, pale yellow^h brown augite in 
irregular grains, and felspar giving the Extinction-angles of 
labradorite. The last is partly in roughly rectangular crystals 
with albite-lamellation, partly in more shapeless grains with less 
frequent twin-lamellae but strong zonary banding — a feature 
common in many of the doleritic rocks [5076]. 

The collections of the Geological Survey from the Inner 
Hebrides contain a few other rocks lying on the bordef-line 
between the basic and the ultrabasic. There may perhaps be a 
distinct group of sills in the Jurassic intermediate in character 
between olivine-dolerite and picrite and graduating into both; but 
our information is not sufficient to lay down the relations of 
such occurrences to the great group of basic sills and to other 
groups of intrusions; and, so far as our knowledge goes, such 
rocks seem to belong less to Skye than to some of the neigh¬ 
bouring islands. It is perhaps more likely that in the thicker 
members of the great group of sills itself there may sometimes 
have beejt^differentiation of the magma after* intrusion, which in 
extreme cases was carried so far as to produce rocks qjmost or 
quite of ultrabasic composition. Professor Judd* found that the 
great sill, 500 feet thick, in the Shiant Isles, 12 miles N. 
of Skye, is in part of ordinary basic rock but in part af piqrite 
and even peridotite; and Sir A. Geikiet has suggested that this 
is to be explained by differentiation under the action of gravity. 
A siH-rock from north of Meall Daimh in the Isle of Raasay, of 
specific granty 2 92, is very rich in olivine, and in composition 
verges upon picrite. Like i^milar rocks from the Shiant Isles, it 
is characterised by a purplish brown augite with distinct 
pleochroism and*an imperfect “hour-glass” structure [6774]. An 
augite with these characters is well known in some nepheline- 
dolerites and teschenites, and some of the sills outside Skye seem 
to have affinities with these*rocks. Nepheline has been recorded 
by HeddleJ in tiie great sill of the Shiant Jsles, ancf,at least bne 
sill of an analcime-diabase approaching teschenite occurs* in the 
south of Arran.§ , 

* Quart. Joum. Oeol. Soc,, vol. xli., pp. 393, 394 ; 1886. 
f Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain, vol. ii., pp. 307^310; 1897- 
t Mineralogy of Scotland, vol. ii., p.^ ; 1901. ' 

§ Coistorphino, Tach. Min. Petr. Mitlh. (N.S.), vol. xiv., p. 4G4;,1895. 
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CHAPTER XXm. . 

THAcnA’’TE AXD Tkachy-Andesite Dykes. 

y. 

The present chapter and the succeeding one will be devoted to 
an account of the^rachytes, andesites, and pitchstones (with some 
rocks probabl}" devitrified and otherwise altered pitchstones) which 
are found in the form of dykes, u^ially of no great size, at numerous 
localities in our area. Although our detailed survey has not 
embraced the whole of Skye, it may be taken as probable that 
these rocks belong especially to the south-eastern portion of the 
island. The principal known e;xception to this statement is made 
by a separate group of trachyte dykes in the Drynoch neighbour¬ 
hood. We assign all the rocks, on such evidence as is obtainable, 
to some of the very latest stages 6f igneous activity in the region. 
Thpr relation in pdnt of age to tlie latest intrusions of the 
Cuillins cannot be determined, but they seem to be the youngest 
rocks in their own area at least. Another reason for discussing 
together these rarious rocks, of which the extreme types differ 
widely, is that they seem to be genetically connected. More 
accurately, some of {.he andesites stand in close refation with the 
trachytes, and are linked with them by transitional varices, while 
other andesites are apparently intimately related to the pitchstones. 
Trachytes, trachy-andesites, andesites, and pitchstones will be 
described in order in this and the next following chajiters. 

We notice first a group of trarhyte dykes found in the district to 
j the N.N.W. of the Cuillins, and especially oi» the moorlands about 
the head of Locli Harport, They ocemr indeed from near the 
upper part ^ Glen Brittle to Glen Vidigill at least, the ground 
fartlipr to the N.N.W. not having l?een surveyed^. The area of 
distribution, s£> faf as it has been proved, is an #val with a long 
axis of about 6^ miles, following as usual the direction of the 
bearing of the dykes themselves. Drynoch is situated near the 
centre of the oval, and w’e may conveniently refer to these dykes 
as the Bryndch group Qee Fig. 76). • 

WJtjjin tiiis area trachytic dykes are fairly numerous, though 
always outnumbered by those of basic composition. They are 
mostly of moderate width, the largest being about 15 feet across, 
and they follow courses which, while in the main straight and 
parallel, show soAie deviations land curvature on a smrJl scale. 
They usually form salient features, and ^he larger ones are very 
conspicuous objects: a good example is the prominent dyke which 
comes down to the high-road near the bridge north of Drynoch 
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Lodge. The most striking feature of these dykes in the field is a 
very pronounced fissile structure, brought out especially by, 
weathering, and giving the rock the appearance of a shale. In the 
narrower dykes this structure runs parallel with the walls, but in 
the wider ones, and especially in their interior, it is often sinuous 
^nd irregular. It depends upon a flow-structure in* the rocks. 



Fiw. 76.—8ketch-M;vp to^show the distribution of some tracliytic and other 
dykes. 

(a.) The broken lino encloses the oval area of distribution of the 
Drynooh group of trachytes. ^ * 

(6.) The lino made up of dots and dashes marks the limits of distribu¬ 
tion in Skye of j;he trachytic and allied dykes of Sleat ap^ the Broadford 
district. 

(c.) The small circles connected by straight lines indicate the kno^vn 
localities of acid pitchstonc dykes. 

(d ) The small oval enclosed by the dotted line shows the area affected 
by the Coireclyitachan type of dykes, prolwibly altered pitchstoncs. » It 
falls in the middle of the narrow strip of country including the 
occurrences under (c). 

Although, as remarked, these trachytic dykes st<an^ out in relief 
from the basaltic lavas which they intersect, ^hey have almost 
always offered very considerably from atmospheric weathering, 
and it is difficult to procure specimens which,can be regarded as 
representing the fresh rock. The best example found is one of the 
dykes in the burn by the o ld cryfts of Satra n. near Drynoc}!. The 
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least altered portions of the rock are in the form of n odular masses, 
analogous to the spheroids in many basic rocks, l^rSa^hg a Hat 
shape in accordance with the fissile structure already noticed. The 
freshest specimens have a very dark grey colour, but average 
examples are pale and often show a rusty staining connected with 
the platy fracture. The rocks are of close texture and dull aspect,^ 
and are non-porphyritic. A fresh example gave the specific gravity 
272, but the usual figures are lower—2-60, 2*64, or even 2*02— 
tlie density beyig notably lowered by w^eathering. 

Under the micros X)pe these trachytes are seen to consist essen¬ 
tially of closely packed little felspar crystals, usually inch or 
less in length, giving narrow sections with well marlced pai*allel 
arrangement due to llow. They give sensildy straight extinction. 
Doubtless both ortlioclaso and oUgoclase ax’e represented, but it is 
not easy to judge the I’elative proportions of the two. That the 
potashr -iVilspar ia abundant, if not actually predominant, jippeara_ 
frorft the lo\\idensity of the rocks, taking into account the consider¬ 
able amount of heavier substances present, and the name trachyte 
may probably be used without impropriety. When freshest, tlie 
rocks are foxind to contain minute granules of augite, though 
always in subordinate quantity j_9812J. In other slides miiiuto 
clo^tted patches of *ferrugiuous matter, perhaps liniiiijite, may 
represent destroyed augite. Little octahedra of magnetite are 
always present and in quantity more than equal to the ferro- 
magnesian clenx?nt. Tlxere are sometimes a few scattered smal l 
%kes of biotite . n iore or Iess.Jkffe cted by i^esorption . as is usual in 
trachytes [7857]. . Although the rocks are never const^icuously 
porphyj'itic, there may be a few small felspar crystals ot an earlier 
generation, from -jL to ijidi in diameter, consisting of orthoclase 

and less commonly oligoclase. These trachytes differ from the 
“ niiigearites ” described in Chapter XV. chiefly iir flic absence 
of olivine, and there is possibly a relation between the two 
groups. 

We pass on to describe an interesting group of dykes which 
have been ^^arefullystudied in the field by Mr Clougk. In the 
course of mapping the rocks have been provisionally designated 
ti’achytes, and w^ shall retain this name for them as a group, 
although some of them have affinities also with the andesitic family 
as comnxonly nndei'stood. In Skye these dykes occxzr chiefly in 
the Sleat district, being found at ioiteiwals from the line of the 
Kylerhea hjgh-road to^ within alxout a mile of the Point of Sleat, 
thox:^[Jj_in much less number than the basic dykes. They are more 
abundant than usual in the neighbourhood of Kinloch: in Allt 
C5l Airidh Lagain, a little below the road, three or four are found 
in a length of 70 or 80 yards, while another occurs«rather more 
than fwo-thirds ot a mile above the road. There are also U number 
of dykea of this group about Heast and 3en Suardal, but they do 
not extend farther N.W. than Broadford. Mr Clough, who has 
supplied this information, has foi^nd similar dykes on the other 
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side of the Sound of Sleat and far up Loch Houm; and he has 
also recorded them in the Cowal district of Argyllshire.* It thus 
appears (see sketch-map, Fig. 76) that the group as a whole belcftigs 
less to Skye than to the mainland of Scotland, where it has a 
wide distribution. The late age of all these dykes seems to be 
* established by the fact that, while they have been observed in a 
number of citses to intersect basic dykes, the (jonverse relation has 
been noticed in only a single instance. For convenience of refei^ 
ence we shall speak of these rocks as the Brfctdf&rd aiid Sleat 
grouji / 

The dykes are mostly of small or moderate width, and have the 
same N.W. or N.N.W. bearing as the basic dykes* of the district. 
They are usually quite fine-textured or compact rocks, with or with¬ 
out scattered glassy -looking felspars^ about | inch long, and showing 
no othe^r mineral to the eye except an occasional small scale of 
brown mica. The ground-mass has a grey colour, which may 
become brown by weathering. Little calcite fynygdules are very 
often seen. The most interesting feature of the dykes as seen in 
the field is the spherulitic or quasi-spherulitic structure which 
they very generally exhibit in their marginal portions. On this 
subject Mr Clough has supplied the following notes. It should be 
premised that what appears to the eye a pronounced spherulitk? 
structure, and is so termed here, is usually resolved under the 
microscope into a rather imperfect or rudimentary type of radiate 
growth. '* 

“The marginal j)ortions of the granophyre, felsite, acid pitchstone, 
and trachy^-e^ dykes often contain conspicuous «pherulitic struo 
tures, and so also do the corresponding parts of a few pf the 
basaltic dykes. The spherulitic portions of these dykes display 
many characters iti common, and these may be described together: 

“ Spheniliticfbodies are as a rule confined to the poi'tions'bf th^ 
dykes which are within eight or nine inches of the sides. They 
are sometimes isolated and approximately spherical in shape, but 
more usMally they form I'udcdy spherical or polj’'gonal bodies which 
are in such close conjunction, or union, at their ends that they 
form structifi’es resembling ro^s or stiings of brnds, Tht average 
diameters of the isolated spherulites and the greatest breadths of 
the spherulitic rod^are found to be much the same in any dyke so 
long as we confine our attention to one thin layer of rock which is 
parallel to the sides, but in layers at different distances the dimen¬ 
sions vary greatly. Six or eight, inches off the side the^ coalesced 
spherulites are ofden the size of a pea, but in layers nearer thd 
sides they are less, and within an inch or two of tlie side tho|iiiare 
perhaps less than mustard seeds, and the rod-like bojlies appear 
almost like threads. On surfaces parallel to the dyke-side the rods 
are generally hi close juxtaposition, so that the ^^ole surface is 
covered wifli them. On such surfa^^s they are generally straight 
and parallel, but on larger surfaces s^ght alterations, and sometimes 

*See Geikie, Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain, vol, ii., p. 139 ; 1897 : 
Clough in Geology of Cotoal, (Mem, GeolASur, Segt.) pp. 166-171; 1897. 

2a 
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sharp twists of direction, are observed, all the rods appearing to 
. bend at the same axial planes of folding. 

‘^The rods on one surface parallel to the dyke-side are not 
necessarily pai;allel to the rods on the adjoining surfaces nearer to 
or further off the side. They are, it is supposed, generally 
parallel, but’^several instances have been noticed in which t^e' 
directions of the rods on one surface differ from those* on a closely 
adjoining surface by as much as 30'^ or 40*^. This is well seen in 
a trachyte d}'ke \iiat crosses Allt Eoidh Ghlais nearly 400 yards 
below the road. ^ 

“ In the spherulitic portions of many of the dykes lywjcj^les.of 
a greatly elongf«ted form occur. They are sometimes an inch or 
two long, though their diameters are not more than inch. It 
hasi been noticed in a good ma9iy places that the long axes of the 
amygdules are parallel to the spherulitic rods in the same portions 
of the dyke, and in no case have they been seen to be different. E 
seems pipb^ le tly^refore that tjie rods are parallel to a_,dij:cntion 
of flow oFtKe^^lten maghia^m which they were formed To that 
suppSSifioirobj^ibh hiay perTiaps be made on the ground that, as 
already stated, the directions of the rods on closely adjoining 
surfaces are not always the same. It seems quite possible, how- 
OiVer, that the floAV movements were of a much more complicated 
order than would at first seem j^robable, and that the direction of 
flow in one part, at a certain distance from the side, may have been 
different fronr the direction a little further from the side. Let us 
suppose, for instance, that in a cerfain layer near and parallel to 
the dyke-side thd direction of flow immediately mwceding the 
period of consolidation of that layer was in a certain direction: that 
layer is consolidated and the direction of the latest flow is fixed 
and still discernible; after this consolidation a short period of time 
may eiapse before another layer parallel to but a little further off the 
side consolidates, and in this period the direction of flow has possibly 
altered so as to be no longer parallel to the former direction. 

“ Whether, however, the spherulitic rods are indications of 
directions of flow or not it seems desirable to observe their direc¬ 
tions in Various localities. They are not often vertical. They are 
apparently more often horizontal than vertical.** Most commonly 
they are diagonal, and perhaps on the average about half way 
between horizontal and vertical. When diagonal, and the dykes 
are striking in their usual N.W. or N.N.W. direction, the lower 
ends of the rods are in some localities the N.W. ends, and in 
others tile S.E. We cannot say that the fdrmer case is more 
fBorpcent than the latter. 

“It seqms possible that the., materials of some dykes have 
travelled for great distances in a direction not vf .iy 
feoqtal from soi?ie source of c^^arativeTy limited ^tentn^^ 
fmaoT the dyke outcrop. O tt this supposition we carf u nderstand 
how dy kes may nniform cflaracte^% 15^ distS HcesTanyit 
seems unnecessary to postulate X^eej^seated source lying almost 
vertically below the whoje extent of their outcrop. 
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“ Perhaps the simplest way to show the directions of the rods is 
to draw a rectangle to represent the exposure of the dyke in which, 
the rods are observed. The two long sides- of the figure represent 
horizontal lines and the side on the observer’s left hand represents 
the N.W. side of the exposure. Lines are then drawn to represent 
► the rods {see Fig. 77). In the list accompanying**bhe figure the 
localities ahd lithological varieties of the, dykes to which the 
diagrams in the figure refer are stated, and the cafes in which the 
amygdules are known to be elongated parallll to» the rods are 
indicated. The diagrams marked by‘a’refer tithe dyke situated 
furthest N.E.; the diagram marked by refers to the dyke 
coming next to this on the S.W. side, and so* on. In case of 
exposures which belong perhaps to one dyke at different parts of 
its course the diagram referring to the exposure furthest N.W. is 
given .first, and it is joined by a bracket to the diagrams refei:ring 
‘to the other exposures.* 

“ Some dykes which show no spheruliteg yet contain con¬ 
spicuously elongated amygdules. in the marginal portions the 
directions of elongation always lie in planes which are approxim¬ 
ately parallel to the adjacent side, but m different localities they 
are inclined at different angles to the horizon, just as the amygdules 
in the spherulitic dykes are. “* ♦ 

“In the trachyte dyke in Allt Rcidh Ghlais the spherulitic rods 
are not all so close together as usual. Sometimes two adjacent 
rods gradually diverge, but after running a certain distance and 
bending about p little they come together again. In the spaces 
behveen two rods we cannot always be sure* that there are any 
spherulitic forms, but in other places there are fjhacuifiJhrjas# and 
some of these are arranged in lines which are almost at right angles 
to the enclosing rods. 

“In some of the dykes with elongated amygdules and spiferuliiiic 
rods there are also phenocrysts of felspar, but these phenoc rysts 
s ometimes have _their long axes at a comiderable angle to the rods 
and aftiygdules. Tlii^Ts well'seen In the^pifchsfone dyke of Allt 
Duisdale, in which there are a number of phenocrysts of sanidine, 
and in tli^ trachyte dyke in .Allt CiM Airidh Lagain nearly three- 
quarters of a yiile above the road. In the ^ latter dyke •the 
amygdules have h decided tendency to bend round* the sides of 
the phenocrysts. 

“As already stated, the amygdules in the interioi'S of most of the 
dykes are generally larger thail those at the sides. In most of the 
trachyte dykes fhose in the interior are ateo much less elongate 
than those at the sides. In the basal tic dy kes elongate am^i^dules 
are rare in all parts, Perhaf^ in these dykes it wa§ unusual for 
there to be any further flow movement in the molten magma after 
the amygdulfts were formed. * ^ 

“In th8 interiors of some of thefHrachyte dykes the forms of the 
amygdules indicate directions of flow which ^ake considerable 

* The diagrams given in the figure are only a part of those drawn in 
the field, • • 
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angles with the sides. In a thin vertical dyke, four or five feet 
^ thick, in Ob Lnsa, in a steep exposure crossing the dyke almost at 
right angles, the amygdules near the centre give nearly circular 
sections. A little way on either side of the centre they give oval 
























Fk.'. 77.—Diagrain to show the varying inclination of the “ redding ” in the 
dykes of the Broadford and Sleat districts. Explanation in the 
text. Dd, C. T. C. • 

D a. Trachyte Allb Mor, about two miles S.E. of Drochaid Lusa. In 
amygdules also. 

h. Trachyte. Burn about a mile W. of the top of An Sgulan, Kinloch. 

c. Trachyte. Allt (Jul Airidh Lagain, nearly thrce-(|uarters of a mile 
above the ro!id. 

d. Trachyte. Allt Reidhe Ghlais, nearly threoj^uarters of a mile 
above the road. , In amygdules also. 

Tracliyte. liathcr more than half a mile S.E. of BroiffTl'ord Bridge. 

Trachyte. Allt Chi Airidh Lagain. Nearly a third of a mile below 
the road. In amygdules also. 

(j. Trachyte. Allt ii Choin, about 200 yards slightly E. of N. of 
Kinloch. In amygdules also. * 

h. Trachyte. Near the foot of Allt Lochan Sgeir, near Kinloch. In 
amygdules also. 

f. Felsite. Burn E. of Cnoc na Cubhaige, Broadford. 

j. Felsite. Burn about half a mile slightly E. of S. of Cnoc na 
Cubhaige. 

k. Trachyte. About two-thirds of a mile E.N.E. of BentSuardal. 

Z. Trachyte. Cmst, ^about 200 yalds E.N.E. of Ardnameacan, Loch 
* na Dal. In amygdules also. • 

m. Acief Pitchstonc. Allt Duisdale, nearly l600 yards above the 
road. In amygdules also. 

n. Dyke of doubtful character, with oligoclase, hornblende, and biotite 

H . Rather more than half a mi^) S. of Cnoc a’ Chhise Mor, Knock, 
ygdules also. 

0 . lisaltic : S.G.*2.87. Rudlia Dubh Ard, near Ord. 

Basfiltic. Coast about 330 yards N.E. of Inver Aulavaig. 
q. Trachyte. Coast, nearly half a mile 8.S.E. of OsVug House. 
In amygdules also. 

r. Trachyte. Nearly a mile E.S.E. of Meall Buidhe ^S.W. of Arma¬ 
dale). In amygdules also. ^ ^ 

sections, and thege become more elongated the further from the 
centre they are. The long axes of the sections incline downwards 
from the centre towards ,the side and become steeper the nearer 
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they are to the side. Close to the side they are parallel to it and 
approximately vertical, 

“ In a dyke in Allt Ohl Airidh Lagain, also, rather less than a* 
third of a mile below the road, vertical exposures across the central 
part of the dyke show that the long axes of the sections of the 
, amygdules incline downward from the centre towards either side, 
hnd become* steeper as the sides are approached. 

“ In dykes in Allt a’Ohoin, about a quarter of a mile N.N.E. and 
300 yards slightly E. of N. ofKinloch, thelong j^es^f the sections 
of the amygdules in the interior parts have a tendency to dip N.E. 
In the dyke in Allt R6idh Ghlais the long axes seen in a section at 
right angles to the strike of the dyke are in one place near the 
centre nearly horizontal : in other places only a few inches off the 
S.W. side they dip S.W.” (C. T./Plough.) * 

Evidences of the inclined or even horizontal direction of flow in 
dykes, as described by Mr Clough, have not often been observed 
in the country farther west and north, for the reason that the tjfpes 
of dykes most favourable for such observations are tliere wanting. 
An exception must be made, however, for the Coirechatachan group 
of dykes, which often show tlie beaded lirfes or rods described above, 
and always with a considerable inblin^^tion to the vertical. It is to 
be noticed too that the inclination of the rodding varies in sojne 
instances rapidly as we pass along the dyke (Fig. 78). This has 



Flo. 78.—Dyke with “rocUlcd” structure, near the river and foot-path, E. 
of Coire-cJ^atachaii, near Broadford. Tlie figure shows the joutherly 
face of the dyke as exposed, with the rodding, the inclination of wWich 
to the horizon changes in a length of five yards from 8® to 52®. 

already been remarkdH in the well-known “ Beal dyke,” near 
Portree, where the structure is exhibited in the tacliylytic selvage 
of a basic dyke allied to the rpugearite type (p. 337). • 

Petrograpliically the trachytes and tracliy-andesites^ of Sleat and 
the Broadford district, as represented ^by Mr Clough’s specimens, 
shoAv some range of variety. Most of them, however, fall under 
one fairly markt^d type. Tlie^- are rocks of specific gravity 2‘59 
to 2'64, sometimes with a few scattered felspas phenocrysts. Whfen 
these occur they are either saiiidine or more commonly a plagiaftlase 
felspar: in one case a crystal with albite-lamellation gave 
extinction-angles 24® and 28® from the twin-line, indicating some 
variety morei basic than andesine. The general *mass ofthqrock 
always cdhsists essentially of a pl^ftcus of little felspar crystals with 
other minerals in smaller quantity. The (jliaracteristi# ferro- 
magnesian silicate is brown biotite, which in the form of very 
numerous minute flakes is const^^ntly found in all the fresher rocks. 
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In some other cases greenish and yellowish ferruginous 
, pseudomorphs with finely granular magnetite may represent 
biotite; though more probably vanished hornblende, since these and 
fresh biotite sometimes occur together and are of somewhat 
different habits. Minute octahedra and skeletons of magnetite are 
constantly found and often very numerous ; while another constant- 
constituent is apatite, which is relatively abundant ih very fine 
needles. Excerpt ionally there is a small amount of interstitial 
quartz. «• V 

The felspars wmch make up the bulk of the rock are partly 
orthoclase, partly oligoclase. This can be directly verified in the 
less fine-textured< rocks, and in the others may be inferi'ed from the 
low density of the rocks—assuming, what seems to be true with 
few ^ceptions, that there is no glassy residue. The crystals vary 
in length, in different examples, from about to inch Qr less. 
When of relatively large size, they have an elongated rectangular 
shape, the monoclinif felspar in simple crystals or carlsbad twins, 
and the triclinic showing both carlsbad and albite twinning. 
When the crystals are smaller, they are of very slender shape, and 
the distinctive characters are lost. There is constantly a tendency 
to grouping in sub-parallel bnnd/es and in fan-like and_ sheaf-like 
foams, and this is m6re pronounced in proportion as the texture of 
the rock is finer (Plate XXVII., Fig. 1). These imperfectly 
radiating structures compare rather with the variolitic "structures 
of some andesitic and basaltic rocks than with the true spherulites 
of acid rocks. They closely resemble, for instance,, what is seen in 
certain narrow dykes and veins of variolitic andesite^n Carrock 
Fell, Oi]mberland.* 

These remarks apply moi*e particularly to the interior portion of 
a dyke: at the edge the micro-structure may present some 
mqdificSition, with a closer appi’oximation to a trhe spherulitic 
structure. 

Some dykes belonging to this group, more especially in the 
t Broadford neighbourhood, differ from the p/eceding in being more 
decidedly of orthoclastic composition, and these have an ordinary 
trachytic sfemeture with little or no .tendency to radiate growths. 
A good example is a dyke from rather more than ^ mile N.N.E. of 
the summit'or 6en Suardal [9569]. It is a fihe-grained cream- 
coloured rock studded with little brown dots, and shows a certain 
parallel structure parallel to the walls of the dyke, an arrangement 
shared by the few small porphyriticfelspars. The specific gravity 
of the somewhat weathered rock is only 2'50. Anohin slice is seen 
to Qflgyist, essentially of a plexus of minute felspars of rod-like 
appearance in section, doubtless mostly if not wholly orthoclase. 
The brown dots referred to are little patches of limonite, mostly 
shapeless but in places apparently pseudomorphs after‘biotite. 

On the other hand, we find, rf^nong dykes which we not able 
to separate as a ^hole from the same<*group, rocks of decidedly 
andesitic character. This is shown by oligoclase, or some variety 

Harker, (hoL Mag,^ 1894, ,pp, 551-4^3. 
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near oligoclase, becoming the dominant or the sole felspathic 
element, while augite appears usually instead of biotite, and 
naagnetite becomes more abundant. With these differences there 
is of course an increased density. Such rocks may or may not 
show spherulitic structures and “ rodding ” on the edge of the dyke. 
^ ^ typical example of these occurrences, which p^ineralogically 
approach augite-andesites, is a dyke from rather more than ^ mile 
S.W. of the summit of Ben Suardal. It is ^a clcj^e-grained grey 
rock with little scattered black specks of augite, .and J^as the specific 
gravity 2'75. In a slice [6748] the augite nearly colourless, 
building scattered imperfect crystals which sometimes show an 
hour-glass structure between crossed nicols. Magnetite is quite 
abundant in irregular crystal-grains of early separation. The bulk 
of the rock consists of little imperfect prisms of felspar, apparently 
oligoclase, sometimes grouped in bundles, A similar rock, of sjJecific 
gravity 2*72, forms a dyke | mile S. by W. of Suardal Farm [9574], 
and other dykes probably of like nature are found in the distriot^. 

Although glassy varieties are exceptional aftiong dykes referable 
to this group, they are not wholly wanting. Here probably we 
may place a rock collected by Mr Clough in the Isle of Soay 
[9988]. It represents the vitreoifs portion of a spherulitic dyke 1 
foot in width, and is a dark rock ol* specifia gravity 2‘SO, with 
resinous lustre. It is apparently a pitchstone corresponding* in 
composition with an andesite or a tracliy-andesite. In a thin slice 
it shows a much deeper brown colour than_i8_s(ieri_in^„th@_^^ 
^utchstoiies. though not so deep as in the tachjdy tes. Different depths 
of colour are related to sec ondary chan ges, as js j_mved bx_ their 
di^tributiorir with reference to a system of curved pm'Titic cracks. 
In the glassy matrix there are certain paler spots, to •^"inch 
in diameter, of the nature of spherulites. These depolarise feebly, 
and show a r«ugh radiate disposition, but without distinct fibrous 
structure. • 


The last-mentioned occurrence is quite outside the area of distrib¬ 
ution »which wo hav^ laid down above for the trachy-andesite 
dykes of Skye, and it is possible that we have to do here with a 
distinct group or sub-group. We have already ^seen son^ indication 
of this in the niinor ultrabasic intrusions, with the further point of 
resemblance that* the Soay occurrences assume the ^ill instealJ of 
the dyke form. Another of Mr Clough’s specimens from Soay, 
taken from a two-inch sheet exposed on the south coast of the 
island, is a trachyte, but of c^type somewdiat different from those 
of Broadtbrd, eto. It is a dull grey, compact-looking rock, encles- 
ing grouped phenocrysts of orthoclase and some oligoclase, with a 
few pseudomorphs perhaps repi'esenting augite. The groun^^nass 
is composed essentially of little felspar microlites, A^ith sensibly 
straight extinction, showing no tendency to radiate arrangement. 

It is ftnfortunate that we hav® no chemical Analyses of dny of 
the above rocks, which nyght throw light upon their natjire and 
affinities. We quote, however, the analysis*(A) of one of the. 
trachyte dykes of the Cowal district, which may be taken as very 
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similar to some of the Broadford and Sleat group ; also that of the 
well-known vitreous rock of the Sgiirr of Eigg (13), which will be 
' referred to later. 


• 

A. 

B. 

SiOa . 

56-4 

65-81 

A ^^03 

19-0 

14-01 

FegOg 

3-5 

4-4^ 

FeO. 

4-8 

not (let. 

MgO . 

1-5 

0-89 

CaO . . 

2-6 

2-01 

Na20 

45 

4-15 

K 2 O . . 

5-0 

6-08 

Ignition 

2-(5 

2-70 


' 99-9 

10008 

S[)ec-ific gi-a\’ity 

2-48 

[2-42] 


A. Trnc'hyto, Diinans, head of Gloiularucl, Argyllshire 

[3452]: anal. J. II. Player, Ceikie's Volcanoes of Great 

liriiaiiif vol. ii., p.'139; 1897: also Geology of Gowal {Mem. 
GeoL Snr. Scoi.)^ p. 170^* 18'97. 

^B. Suhacid Pitchstone, Sgurr of Eigg: anal. Barker North, Qiuirt. 
Journ, Geol. iSoc., vol. xlvi., p. 379: 1890. [S}>ecific giuvity 
taken from another specimen.] 

0 

Among the most interesting of the more aberrant types found 
within the area of distribution of the Sleat trachytes, and pre¬ 
sumably to be attached to that group, are certain rocks which seem 
to havb close affinities with the ceratoph yres of certain authors. 
One such rock is noted by Mr CTougli as forming perhaps tlie 
broadegt and most conspicuous dyke of this group, it comes to tlie 
ccfast nearly a mile N.N.E. of Tarskavaig Point. “It is perhaps 
ten yards wide, and in a S.E. direction makes an almost continuous 
ridge for about a mile: soon after this it cv^ases to be traceable in 
its old line, but about forty yards N.E. of tlie apparent end another 
dyke of siipilar character appears and is traceable for more than a 
mile in a S.S.E. direction, crossing (jfillcan Burn in three different 
places. Th^twcf dykes in the burn between half a mile and two- 
thirds of a mile slightly W. of N. of the top of Cnoc an Bgumaiu, 
near Armadale, are perhaps continuations of this.”—(C. T. C.) 

A specimen taken to the west of Loch Gauscavaig is a fresh rock 
o£ specific* gravity 2 G1, with little glassy-looking porphyritic 
felspars up to ^ incli ni length. In a thin slice [7370] these felspars 
seenrSt first sight to be simple crystals and carlsbad twins; but 
there are little patches in them wliich show a close twin-lamella- 
tion with very low extinction-angles, and elsewhere tlwre are vague 
indi<5ations of a ttke intergrowtt on a more minute scale. ^ It seems 
probable therefore that we have to deal ^ere with crystals of mioro- 
pertbite and cryptbperthite (a northoclas e of some authors). These 
felspars occur only rather sparinjgly, and more rarely there is a 
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phenocryst of light brown augite inch long. The general mass 
of the rock (Plate XXVI., Pig. 2) is of medium texture or, in com¬ 
parison with the trachytes, coarse. It consists mainly of reqtang^ 
ular felspars, up to about inch in length and of rather stout 
build. Most of them are not to be distinguished from sanidine, in 
^ simple crystals or carlsbad twins; but in places tljgre are obscure 
indications of a very minute twin-lamellation, and it is probable 
that these felspars are of the same natufe as ^he phenocrysts. 
There are rather abundant imperfect ciystals o^d gj’ains of augite, 
up to inch, and a little magnetite, whic^j. is moulded on the 
felspar crystals. 

The dykes, mentioned above, to the north of JDnoc an Sgumain, 
in a branch of the Glen Meadhonach river, are also of peculiar 
nature. The more north-wester^jr of the two is in its interior a 
rather finely crystalline rock of specific gravity 2*60, having some¬ 
thing of the dark look of a dolerite. It encloses little glassy¬ 
looking felspars of stout build, to over ^ inch in diameter. *In a 
thill slice [6851] these are seen to J 30 a good* deal fissured, and to 
contain inclusions of the ground-mass. They show in places the 
fibrous look, the rather patchy cxtinctron, and the vague appear¬ 
ance of very fine lamellation wlfich suggest cryptoperthite. Some 
smaller crystals of augite and a few magiietito grains also belo^to 
the earlier stage of crystallisation, and there is the abundance of 
minute needles of aj)atite which we have noted as one of the 
characteristics of tlie Sleat trachytes. The ground-mass is mainly 
an aggregate of roughly rectangular but interlacing ciystals of 
felspar; but lias a peculiar ajipearance owiijg to very abundant 
little rods^and needles of augite, partly decomposed, the, smaller 
ones arranged in parallel groujis or in sheaf-like buiulfes (Plate 
XXVI., Pig. 3). Many of the felspars of the ground-mass show 
fine twin-lamellation, but often this is visible only in pfjrtions of 
the crystals. * 

This dyke takes on a much finer texture at its margin. A 
sp(*ciinen taken an hioh or two from the edge gave the specific ^ 
gravity 2'57. In a thin slice [6850] the ground-mass is much 
obscured •by alteration, but it seems probabig that a gjlassy base is 
or has been present, and crowded delicate fibres of felspar are 
discernible in places. The sjiecimeii is a dull •grejj compact rock 
with the usual scatteiH'd fresh felspars. The other dyke at the 
same locality has a selvage of black, more or less vitreous, rock 
2 inches thick. It has a pkchy lustre, encloses yellowish felspar* 
phonociysts uf^to | incli in lengtli, and gave a specifit'^gravity 8*55 
to 2*57. In a tliiii slice [684*9] the felspars show no consjficuous 
iwin-laniellation, but have, jjs before, in places a faintly oefined 
striated appearance suggestive of a inicroperthitid intergrowth. . 
Both thesGiand an occasional augite crystal tuiclose patches of the 
ground^mass. There are in addition numerous minrolites of Yelspar 
and augite and a few granules of magnetite. The gropnd-mass 
consists of a brown glass crowded with densely packed bundles of 
slender felspar fibres. Towards the margin these bundles take on 
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a general parallelism and become more separated from the glass, 
which appears in yellowish strings or streaks* This rock resembles 
\n many respects those of the Sgiirr of Eigg and Hysgeir, though 
it is perhaps somewhat more basic in composition. There is con¬ 
siderable similarity between the porphyritic felspars of the several 
rocks.An t^inalysis of the Sgdrr of Eigg rock is quoted^ 
above (B). ^ 

One dyke be^nng d certain resemblance to the above has been 
met with far puts^le the area of distribution of the trachytes. 
It occurs on the slcpe between Druim an Eidhne and Loch na 
Creitheach, about 350 yards W.N.W. of the northern end of the 
lake. The rock §hows a fine-textured grey ground, enclosing dull 
porphyritic felspars up to ^ inch in length. These have rounded 
outlines and, excepting a narrcvv border, are dark, as if from 
numerous inclusions. Excepting for the shape of the felspars, the 
rock resembles to the eye the Norwegian rhomb-porj^hyries. Its 
specific gravity is 2*71. A thin slice [74*86] shows that these 
felspars are usually grouped together in aggregates. They are 
evidently corroded, and often show a line of secondaiy inclusions a 
little within the curved cfatline. Some show the fine lamellation 
and nearly straight extinction^of onigoclase, and this felspar is seen 
in places i7i evident microperthitic intergrowth with orthoclase. 
Other crystals, without clearly visible lamellation, have something 
of the appearance of cryptoperthite. The other elements of the 
earlier crystallisation are apatite, magnetite, and augite, preceding 
the felspar in order as named. In one place the augite is seen in 
micrographic intergpowth with the felspar. The ground-mass is of 
small felspar prisms, with sensibly straight extinctfen and no 
evident twinning, granules of augite, and some minute crystals 
of magnetite. 

It is possible that this dyke, remote from the others, belongs to 
a difierent and much earlier epoch, and is to be regarded, together 
with certain dykes near Elgol and elsewhere already described 
(on pp. 288—290), as a specialised derivative fton the magma which 
gave rise to the chief group of minor acid intrusions in Skye. 

* Judd, Quart. Journ^GeoL Soc.^ vol. xlvfe, p. 380; 1890: Harkor, ibid., 
vol. lii., p. 372; 1896^ 
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CHAPTER XXIV! 

Augite-Andesite and PiTCHSTONt Dykes. 

We proceed to give a brief account of some of*tlie andesite dykes 
of Skye. Hocks with the characters of bypical augite-andesites 
form dykes, usually of small size,* in the neighbourhood of Broad- 
ford tnid in numerous parts of the Sleat district. These localities 
fall within the range of the Broadford and Sleat group of ^kes 
described above, and these, as we have S€^n, are in great part 
intermediate between trachytes dnd andesites, while some are 
frankly andesitic. It is possible that ^he rocks now to be noticed 
are likewise related genetically to the trachytes and trachy- 
andesites; but, showing no trachytic affinities in their petro- 
graphical characters, they will be severed* from the preceding 
group as probabl}'' distinct, and we shall show that they stand 
in close relation to another group of rocks to be described, viz. 
the acid pitchstones. . * 

Our augite-andesite dykes show some variety of characters, and, 
though we* have no chemical data, it is evident from the micro¬ 
scopical examinat ion and from specific gravity determinations that 
they differ among themselves in chemical composition. These 
differences jy’e in great measure connected with the existence in 
some varieties of a considerable amount of glassy base, th^roclis in 
which glassy matter is abundant being more acid than those which 
contiyn little or none.. The point has been emphasised by Professor 
Juddt in his account of the “younger augite-andesites” of the 
Western Jsles, among whicli doubtless our rocks are to be included. 

• • • 

As an exaiUpJe of the most crystalline type v'e take a specimen 
from a dyke J mile W.S.W. of Sgorach Breac, or abbut mile E. 
of Ord, in Sleat. It is a dark grey close-grained rock, with only a 
few small phenocrysts and some small round spots which look like 
amygdules. lt§ specific gravity 2*80 shows that, foj: an andesite, 
it is of relatively basic composition. In a sHce [6858] nt is seen to 
consist of little striated crystals of labradorite, abundant ^i«^stnulQ8 
of augite, and small imperfect'oetahedra of magnetite. An interest¬ 
ing featur^ of the slice is the occurrence of circular areas up to 

* The Ally large dyke observed whirti probably belongs hei'e is one 30 feet 
wide running in contact wi^ a coarse 70>ft dLabase dyke in the Harrabol 
crofts. The rock is rather nno-textured and has t4ie specific gravity 2*76, 
but Has not been examined microscopically. 

Joum. QeoL Soc., vol. xlyi * PP« pl* XV.; 1890. 
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about inch in diameter, round which the little felspar prisms 
are arranged tangentially. They clearly represent vesicles. They 
'are occupied sometimes by chalcedonic quartz and other secondary 
products, sometimes by a fine-textured rock-substance consisting of 
small intei'lacing prisms of oligoclase, altered microlites of augite, 
and interstitio| matter which is probably devitrified glass. In 
some cases the centre of the vesicle is occupied by quartz and the 
rest by the fine-textur6d and devitrified material. 

We have heye a-n instance of a phenomenon which seems to be 
not uncommon in thjs group of rocks throughout Britain. Vesicles 
in the rock have been filled, or partly filled, at a late stage in the 
consolidation, by^^an oozing in of the residual fluid magma. This 
is doubtless of more acid composition than the bulk of the rock. 
It has usually consolidated mayfly or wholly as a glass, which, 
however, may have been subsequently devitrified. MrTeall* has 
remarked the peculiarity in the andesitic dyke of Tynemouth. 
Professor Juddf has recorded it in a rock of specific gravity 2‘89, 
apparently a basic Sndesite, occurring on Ben Hiant, Ardna- 
niurchan, and regarded by that author as a lava-flow but by Sir A. 
Oeikie as an intrusive sill.'' Professor Sollas t has noticed the same 


thing in an augite-andesile d\^ke tit Barnesniore in Donegal. 

Those andesites which contain a moderate amount of glassy base 
exhibit usually the “hyalopilitic” structure of Rosenbusch, and 
have often a fine texture. A good example is from a dyke at Glas 
Eilean, Broadfoijd [9442]. It has a comj)act ground-mass with the 
light grey colour which the rocks of this type invariably show, duo 
partly to weatliering. There are numerous rectangular crystals of 
fresh seriated felspar, often with markedly tabular habit; and in 
the slice Ihese give extinction-angles up to 34° in S3^mmetrically cut 
sections, indicating a moderately acid labradorite. The only 
distinct ^lenient of the ground-mass is felspar in minute "lath- 
sha|Jed” sections, but there have apparently been little augite 


granules as well as interstitial glass, both now destroyed. A 
j dyke 1050 yards E.N.E. of the summit/ of Bon Suavdal is 
identical in characters with the preceding, except that it is of 
rather finer texture and inore altered. Its .specific gravity is 2'G8 

[957?]. 

A difierentctyp<', much richer in glass, is I’tjproLonted by a dyke 
on the shore of Loch Eishort, W. of Boreraig (3201]. It is a fresli 
rock of nearly black colour with glassy-looking felspars up to 
nearly ^ inch long. In the slice these are seen to contain 


large iuclusytns of the ground-mass: there are also smaller j)orj)hyr- 
itic felspars, whicli arc clear. The light brown augite also belongs 
ifi p^ to an early date of consolidation, and is then idiomorphic. 
In addition *there are imperfect crystals of magnetite. The 
dominant felspar is andesino or andesine-labradorite. The abundant 
ground-mass is essentially of &. pale glass crowded with little 


♦ Geol Mag., 1889, pp. 481-483, pi. XIV. ' 
f Quart. tTowm. GeoL Soc., vol. xlvi., p. 378; 1890. 
XSci. Proc. Roy, Dvhl. Soc, (2), vol. vui., p. 93; 1893. 
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rectangular gratings composed of two systems of black rods cross¬ 
ing, with minute felspar fibres, and what seems to represent 
destroyed augite (Plate XXVI,, Fig. 4). 

Another type corresponds with the ‘‘tholeiite” of Rosenbusch, 
with characteristic “intersertal” structure. Here the proportion 
of glassy base may vary between wide limits, eji^en in difierent 
parts of dhe dyke. A good example is dyke between Rudha 
Guail and Loch na IJal, on the coast N.H, of Isie Ornsay. This 
becomes richer in glass towards the margin, aifd has a thin tachy- 
lytic selvage. One slice of this dyke [5428] shows rectangular 
felspars about ^ inch long, augite in granules and little sub- 
ophitic patches, little crystals of magnetite, aniabundant needles 
of apatite; but in addition interstitial patches of glass crowded 
with microlites of felspar and a»gite. A slice [6424] of % more 
glassy portion is similar in all essentials, except that the patches 
of interstitial base are much more abundant. Some of these 
patches are of circular form, with the felsjpar “laths” arrahged 
tangentially about them. Thesg doubtless represent vesicles 
occupied by the residual base of the rock (Plate XXVII., Pig, 2). 

The extreme glassy type of andesite i% illustrated by a dull grey 
rock of specific gravity 275 from a dyke in Broadford Bay [9441J. 
This is evidently considerably altered from nts original state,Jbut 
seems to have been of the nature of an andesite pitchstone. There 
are no phenocrysts, but only a much altered base full of slender 
felspar fibres and little dark i*ods, with partial parallel and 
rectangular gr*(jupiiig,wliichprobablj’'represent destroyed microlites 
of augite. s 

Rocks in any way comparable with the above seem be at 
least veiy rare in Skye outside the area which has been indicated; 
but certain rocks from Druim an Eidhnc may be mentioned here 
as probably* devitrified andesitic pitchstones. The best^^exainple 
was found as a d 3 'ko, afoot in width, intersecting the gabbro on the 
highest point of the ridge named. It is a grey, compact, and rather 
splintery rock of spemfic gravity 279, with a stronglj'-marked fine 
banding, caused by lines and little spots of dark greenish-grey 
upon a ITgliter ground, T]je little spots, seen »n the hand- 
specimen, suggest spherulites. In a thin slice [8702] the aj^eai^ 
ance in natural fight is precisely that of a pitchstotie. The only 
porph 3 U’itic elements are rare ciystals of brown hornblende and 
felspar of small size. The general mass of the rock shows a multi¬ 
tude of minute crystallites, Varying in size and arrangement. In 
some bands the^e are preserved intact, ant^ appear as* a crowd of 
minute rods of pale green colour, probably augite. Mor| ^giiall^ 
the ciystallites are replaced chloritic or ferruginous matter. The 
larger ones occur in groups with a stellate arrangement, surrounded 
by a clear* space, lliese clear spaces, with t|je general l^ase in 
which tfie crystallitic growths arS set, appear colourless and struc¬ 
tureless in natural light.* Polarised light, hojvever, shows a finely 
crystalline and evidently felspathic mass with confused interlacing 
structure. It is probably a deYitrified^glassy base, but concerning 
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devitrification in rocks of this kind of composition there is very 
little information available. 

4 

A point to which we have already alluded is the relation sub¬ 
sisting between the augite-andesites and pitchstones in the same 
area. Not only do the andesitic dykes contain in many cases a^ 
variable amount of glassy base, and come ta.be represented in some 
instances by practically vitreous rocks, still of intermediate acidity; 
but there seems to\be a somewhat intimate relationship between 
the andesites and true pitchstones of acid composition. This is 
better illustrated in some other parts of the Britisli province— e.g, 
in AiTan—than in Skye, but a few words on the subject will not 
be out of place. 

PrQfessor Judd,* in a paper al^^eady cited, has remarked on the 
tendency in these “younger augite-andesites” for the glassy to 
become separated from the crystalline portion. The point is an 
interesting one as perhaps throwing light upon one kind of 
differentiation—viz., that effected by the separation, or partial 
separation, of the crystals already formed at a given stage from the 
residual fluid magma.t The composition of the residual magma 
thus separated would depend, upon the stage of consolidation at 
which the process was eflected : it might be sub-acid or thoroughly 
acid. Again we may recognise different degrees of separation, 
depending upon circumstances, as follows: (i.) a patchy arrange¬ 
ment on a smalV scale of the glassy base in the augite-andesites, 
such as is often seen in slices, and the oozing of the magma into 
vesicles as noted a,bove ; (« •) kernels and patches of larger size, 
composed of relatively acid glass, embedded in an andesitic dyke ; 
(iiL) composite dykes of augite-andesite and pitchstone, such as 
those of Cir Mh6r and Tormore in Arrant; and (iu.) separate 
dykes of augite-andesite and pitchstone associated‘in the same 
area. 

The second of these four cases is illustrated by one example 
from Skye cited by Professor Judd. It is fi'om Bealach a' Mhaim 
and presumably from a dyke, though the mode of occurrence is not 
recorded. The dyko-rock itself is stated to have a specffic gravity 
2'89,-and must therefore be of considerably basic copiposition. The 
glass which occurs locally as patches in the midst of it yielded the 
analysis here quoted in column I.; its relatively acid nature, and 
especially its high content of alkalies, are veiy remarkable. For 
comparison we have the Eskdale dybj, in Dumfriesshire, described 
by*Sir A. (Jeikie, with enclosed glassy portions of* which analyses 
are quqfed under B and C. It is interesting to refer also to the 
Xrmathwaite dyke, described by ,Mr Teall, an augite-andesite 
closely like some of those of the Western Isles and doubtless 
belonging to the ^same group. It illustrates how thsi interstitial 
base of such a rock, which yields 58 per cent, of silica •in bulk- 

*QuaH. Journ, OedySoc., vol. xlvi., p. 379 ;‘l890. 
f Compare also Judd in Oed^ Mag,y 1888, pp. 1-11. 

I Judd, Quart, Joum. GeoL Sjoc.^ vol. .xlix., 636-564 ; 1893, 
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analysis, may be comparable in composition with some acid pitch- 
stones (see column C). 



I. 

A. 

B. 

0 . 

SiOa - - 

61-80 

58-67 

66-49 

70-76 

AI 2 O 3 - - 

14-91 

14-37 

14-66 ,0 

10-93 

FejOj - - 

8-27 

1-64 

• • 

3-69 

FeO - 

not dot. 

6-94 

' 5-44 

A 

not dot. 

MnO - 

not det. 

trace 

0 

,p • 

• • 

MgO - 

0-27 

4-65 

f57 " 

4-21 

CaO - 

3-33 

7-39 

^•73 

3-29 

NaoO - 

6-50 

301 

not det. 

\ 7-22 

K 2 O - 

5-19 

1-42 

not det. 

J by diff. 

Ignition 

0-87 

2-02 

not det. 

• • 


101-14 

10011 

« 

• 

• • 

100-00 

Specific gravity 

2-63 

2-7 

s 

f 


I. Glass in “ labradorite-andesite ” (? dyke), Bealach a Mhaim, 
between Sligachan and Glen Brittig: mean of duplicate analyses 
by S. Pai'i'Lsh and H. J., Taylor, Quart. Journ. GeoL Soc.^ 
vol. xlvi., p. 364; 1890. 

A. Glassy poition of the Eskdale dyke, nej?r Eskdalemuir M-iinse, 

Dumfriesshire: anal. J. Cl. Grant-Wilson, Proc. Boy. Phys. Soc, 
Edin.f vol. v., p. 253; 1880. 

B. Isolated kernels of black glass dispersed through the same rock ; 

anal. J. G. Gmnt-Wilson, ibid,, p. 254. 

0. Insoluble'residue of Armathwaite dyke, Cumberland, amounting 
to 35‘57 per cent, of the rock, and representing approximately 
the insterstitial base; anal. W. F. K. Stock, QuaH, Joui'n, 
Ged. Aoc., vol. xl., p. 225; 1884. 

® )* 

We have next to describe the acid pitchstones of our area. 
Pitchstone is a rock of comparatively rare occurrence in Skye; but 
in virtue of its verj^ distinctive appearance it attracts the eye 
wlierever it is found, and it was recorded by some of the earliest 
explorers*of the island. As^the observed occurrencesoare few, and 
exemplify moj;e than one variety of the rock, we shall noticathem 
severally. Thet are all situated nearly on one fine sunning N.W.- 
S.E.; and with one exception they are within or closely on the 
border of the granite area (see Fig. 7G, p. 387). They forMT, in every 
case examined, dykes of quile small width, and in some cases not 
the whole widtti of the dyke has the chara^iter of a typical pftch- 
stone. In more than one instance the dyke itself is goncealed 
beneath the great screes of tl^ Red Hills, and only loose fragmenlis 
have been found. 

Two or ^hree pitchstone dykes occur on Gjfkmaig. Jaipeson* 
found Hbre fragments of yellowifh and green pitchstone, but was 
not able to discover their source. Maccullocl^t noted fragments of 

^ Mineralogy of the Scottish Isles, vol. ii., p. 90; 1800. 

+ Descr, Isl, Scot., vol. 401; J.819, 
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two varieties, one black with a few glassy felspars enclosed, the 
other olive-green with a structure (spherulitic) which he remarked 
as a novel peculiarity. Von Oeynliausen and von ]3echen ^ found 
a dyke 2 or 3 ^feet wide of dark green spherulitic pitchstone, 
apparently on the north face of the eastern peak of Glamaig, at | 
of the height^vof the hill, besides loose fragments of the black , 
variety. Zirkelt use^, nearly the same language as the authors 
just quoted, but ^t is not clear whether he refers to the same dyke. 

At least two,pitchstone dykes intersect the granite of Glamaig, 
and these are the mq^t northerly and the most westerly of which 
we have found any evidence in Skye. One at about 1300 feet 
altitude, or about,half-way up, on the western slope is not that of 
von Oeynhausen and von Dechon, but may possibly be the same 
that \vas recorded by Zirkel. T»t bears N.W. by N., and has a 
width of about 2 feet, but seems to be a double dyke, consisting of 
two members each about a foot wide. The purely glassy portion 
is oPa dark greenish grey colour, and has a specific gravity 2*31, 
It encloses only rare crystals of felspar up to inch in length, but 
more frequently little spherulites. These are usually onlyj^,j to 
inch in diameter, but some', especially in the dull devitrified portion 
of the dyke, reach a diameter of an inch. TJie glass is pale yellow 
in thin slice [8733] Hind mostlj^ free from any crystal!itic growths; 
but in certain narrow bands (j\j^ inch wide), parallel to the dyke, 
there are little rod-like bodies with a tendency to star-like group¬ 
ings reminiscent of the well known Arran pitclistones. They seem 
to be of augite or hornblende, but are too minute to exhibit their 
optical properties clearly. The little felspar crystals, which are 
scattered very sparingly through the rock, are simjhe or once 
twinned : occasionally they form the nuclei of spherulites. The 
small spherulites are paler in slices than the glassy matrix, but 
have a wdl defined border of deeper tint, a light yellcftvish brown: 
sometimes there are two or even three concentric rings of this 
nature. The spherulites have an elliptic section, being elongated 
( in the direction of flow, ie. parallel to the wa\ls of the dyke. * The 
black cross which they show between crossed nicols is not a very 
regular one, rtnd it is^lear that it arise^ not from a radiatefBtructure 
but fj*om a concentric-shell arrangement, like that^seen in many 
oolitic limestones (*Plate XX., Fig. 5). The birefringence is com¬ 
parable with that of an alkali-felspar. By using a mica-plate 
find that the spherulites are of the “positive” kind (i.e. the least 
axis of optical elasticity is in the radial direction), and we may 
coitceive tl\i^ effect resulting from negative” felspar-fibres 
an'ange<J, tangentially. 

* There is more than one dyke of tips type on Glamaig, for frag¬ 
ments of a rock closely resembling that just described occur in the 
screes,some 600 iget higher up. Macculloch's black •porphyritic 
pitchstone belongs probably to still another dyke concealed by the 
screes. .We have not found it on Glamaig itself, but boulders of it 

* Karden's Archivfiir Mineralo^^ vol, i., p. 85, pi. III., fig. 2 ; 1829. 
t Zeits, deuts.geoh Oes., vol p. 1871* 
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occur in the drift of the district on the line of the other Glamaig 
boulders. It is a black rock with pitchy lustre, enclosing fresh felspars 
up to J inch in length, and having, like most of these pitchstones/ 
a certain fissile character. A specimen from the drift near Drynoch 
Lodge gave the specific gravity 2*37. A specimen of the well 
..^known rock of the Sgtirr of Eigg, selected for its isesemblance to 
these boulders, gave 2*42. The resemblance, however,"seems to 
be a superficial one only. The felspars in our rock are wholly of a 
monoclinic species, with carlsbad twins. The othjer porphyritic 
elements are green augite crystals and somf^ small octahedra of 
magnetite. The ground-mass has a yellowish colour, with evident 
flow-structure. It encloses little rods, from *005 inch downward, 
of faint green colour and presumably of hornblende or augite; the 
smaller ones are gathered into stejlate groupings, each surrounded 
by a ^clear space. Much more minute crystallitic growths dis¬ 
seminated through the colourless glassy base impart the yellowish 
tint and slight turbidity which are noticeable with a'low 
magnification, <- 

The next locality for pitchstone is on the eastern slope of Glas 
Bheinn Mhdr. Loose fragments are foilnd beside the Strath Mdr 
foot-path, in some of the screendeltp-s thrown out by the small 
streams which intersect the slope. Our attention was called»to 
these fragments by Sir A. Geikie; but, though their source is prob¬ 
ably in the immediate neighbourhood, we have not succeeded in 
detecting it, and it is probably concealed under the screes. The 
rock has a dark olive-brown glassy ground-mass enclosing closely- 
set crystals of*felspar up to ^ inch long. Ifcs specific gravity is 
2*44. Thin*slices show that, besides felspars, both oligockise and 
sanidine, green augite and magnetite figure among the phenocrysts, 
and these several minerals are grouped in aggregates. Some 
felspar crystals are so honeycombed with inclusions of the'ground- 
mass that they consist to the extent of fully one-half of glass, A 
more unusual feature is the occurrence of quartz micrographically 
intergrown in felspar phenocrysts and of radiating fringes of micro- 
pegmatite bordering groups of crystals. The glassy ground-mass 
has a yell(tvvish cloudy appearance, due to an immense, number of 
very minute cr^tallitic elements visible only with a high magsiify- 
ing power. They are partly globulites, partly short rods. Perlitic 
fissures are sometimes seen surrounding the phenocrysts (Plate 
XXIV., Fig. 3). 

It is probable that more than one dyke of pitchstone occurs on 
this slope of Glife Blieinn Mhdr, for, at a spqt not farqprth of fhe 
last, two pitchstone boulders were found in the drift of Strj^h Mdr^ 
which differ from the variety just noted. One contains only 
scattered rectangular felspars about ^ inch long in a grey ground- 
mass. Thii^ has a patchy appearance from the^ intermingling of 
truly vitfeous portions with otherif of somewhat duller, enamel-like 
aspect. The specific gravity of this rock is 2*34. A thin slice 
shows that besides the felspar phenocrysts there are, as usual, 
smaller ones of augite and a few grains of magnetite. The felspar 
2b • 
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is sanidine, and it encloses large patches of glass> besides crystals 
of augite and magnetite. The yellow and rather cloudy glass 
' which forms the matrix owes its appearance to a crowd of minute 
globulites, barely resolved under a high-power objective. The 
other boulder from this place has a specific gravity 2'346. Under 
the microscope it shows a similar yellow glass, in which sanidine^ 
phenocrysts are embedded, and the yellowish turbidity is resolved 
with high magnification into a vast number of very minute rods 
and globuliteg. There are little clear spaces surrounding green 
microlites of larger dimensions, though still less than inch long, 
which tend to aggregate into roughly stellate groups, recalling 
some of the well Jinown pitchstones of Arran, 

Jameson* in 1800 recorded fragments* of dark leek-green pitch- 
ston^ on the slopes of Beinn na Caillich, and in 1818 discovered 
their source in the form of a vein in a stream descending from 
that mountain,” probably Allt a’ Choiro, above the farm of Coire- 
chafachan (seo Macculloch,t passim). Several pitchstone dykes, or 
dykes composed parfty of pitchstone, intersect the granite of Beinn 
na Caillich. One high up on the northern face does not seem to be 
exposed, but fragments were found at an altitude of over 2000 feet. 
It is a deep olive-green glassy-iooking rock, enclosing numerous 
little felspars and o^er crystals, and the specific gravity w'as found 
to be 2'35, A slice [6796] shows the little felspars to be mostly 
sanidine, but with some plagioclase. There are also some yellowish 
grains of augife and an occasional slender prism of a greener 
augite (extinction-angle ; and a few pyramidal crystals of 
quartz occur. Th^ mass of the rock is a clear colourless glass full 
of littje rod-like crystallites, which in the neighbourhood of the 
porphyritic crystals have a marked fluxional arrangement. The 
largest of these minute rods just show a faint greenish tint, and 
they aim presumably either augite or hornblende, th» former being 
peiiiaps the more probable in view of the augite phenocrysts, 
though comparison with the Arran rocks forbids us to insist on 
this point. • • 

Low down on the eastern slopes of the hill two or three dykes 
occur in tl^ bum Choire, which flows down to^Ooire-chat- 

achjn. A small water-fall at about 350 feet altitude is caused by a 
triple dyke i*uniling nearly E.-W. The two flanking members 
consist of compact quartz-bearing felsitic rocks which gave specific 
gravities 2*53 and 2*58 [8842]. The central member is a pitch- 
stone of more subdued lustre than tire preceding, but also of olive- 
gteen colojtr : its spefific gravity was found to be £*30. Porphyritic 
elements are rare and of small dimensions: a thin slice [6794] 
*shows that they are of sanidine with rather rounded outlines. The 
transparent colourless matrix of the rock is only partly glassy, and 
in l^ge part crystalline, consisting of felspar. It b* crowded, as 
before, with minute rod-like crystallites. Some larger ones show 
a greeuish tint and^ a fibrous structure, Qnd give extinction-angles 

* Mineralogy of the Scottish Isles^ p, 93; 1800, 
iDescr, Id, ScoL^ vol. i., p. 4Q1. 
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up to 16^9 indicating hornblende. Each is surrounded by a clear 
space free from the smaller crystallites ; a feature familiar in the 
Arran and other pitchstones (Plate XXIV,^ Pig. 2). Slicee cut* 
from the marginal portion of the rock showed some difierencea &om 
the above. There are little bands wholly made up of closely-packed 
^very minute spherulites, each giving the black crosse More com¬ 
plex, but less perfect, spherulitic growths, of a brownish tint 
surround the few small porph 3 rritic felspara, and» form detached 
wisps. There is here less glass in the base of the, rock, most of 
which shows depolarisation, especially eviden^i in the clear spaces 
surrounding the hornblende crystallites [6795], 

That rocks similar to the pitchstones of the Bed Hills occur also 
in the Sleat district appears from a specimen collected by Mr 
Clough from a dyke at Allt Duifidale, near Isle Omsay. Ifc is a 
dark rock with a pitchy lustre, enclosing scattered felspars up to J 
inch long, and having the specific gravity 2*36. It has a marked 
flow-structure, and also a rough platy or columnar fracture oblique 
to this. A thin slice [6130] shows-that the porphyritic elements, 
only sparingly present, are, in the order of their crystallisation, 
imperfect octahedra of magnetite, light gl*eon prisms of augite, and 
clear untwinned crystals of sanicRne„rounded and corrod^. The 
rest is a clear colourless glass crowded with minute slender pri^s 
with imperfect terminations. Some of these are of sanidine, but 
the majority have a greenish colour, and are found by their extinc¬ 
tion-angles to be augite, perhaps with some hornblende. 

The above pitchstones seem by their low specific gravities to be, 
at least in the main, of acid composition. Thif^ criterion is how'- 
ever not enijirely satisfactory, and we have already remarked on 
the resemblance of one of the rocks to that of the Sghrr of Eigg, 
which is of sub-acid composition. Published analyses of British 
Tertiary pitchstones show that those of truly acid nature have 
specific gi'avities ranging from 2*29 to 2*37, while the pitchstone of 
Harnesniore Gap in Donegal (with 64*04 per cent, of silica) gives 
2*41, and that of the iSgiirr of Eigg (with 65-81 per cent.) 2*42, 
These sub-acid glasses are therefore very little denser than others 
containing*8 or 10 per cent, ^more silica. 

Although pitclfstones are of comparatively rare •ccurrence in 
Skye, there are in places very numerous dykes which, although 
not glassy, reproduce in -other respects the characteristics of that 
group of rocks, and are perhaps to be regarded as devitrified and 
otherwise altere(f pitchstones. They are dykfss of no gyeat widfh, 
usually only a foot or two, exceptionally as much as six qp even 
ten feet. Their direction is cogimonly about W.N.W.-E.S.E., but 
varies in extreme cases from W.-E. to N.-S. Tliey are dull 
compact-looking rocks, often crowded at the n^trgin with little 
spherules* which show conspicuouftly on a weathered face; and 
these are sometimes alligned so as to give wjj^at Mr Clough has 
styled a “rodded” structure, A number of specimens were 
examined from the neighbourhood of* Coire-chatachan and the 
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slopes of Beinn na Caillich. Five of these gave specific gravities 
ranging from 2*45 to 2*54, with a mean of 2*60. For the sake of 
^ clearness we will refer to these presumably altered rocks as the 
Coire-chatacJum type. Their local distribution is indicated in Fig. 
76, above. 

Before desoribing these dykes it should be observed that rocks^. 
of precisely similar characters are found in immediate association 
with typical pitchstones, and there have every appearance of an 
identical origin. Thus the dark green j-jitchstone of Glamaig, 
already described, passes into a dull grey compact rock, with 
fluxion-lines weathering out as slender ribs on an exposed face. 

A thin slice [§841] is very instructive. In natural light it 
appears practically identical with the pitchstono [8733], consist¬ 
ing of what looks like a prle yellow glass with scattered 
crystallites and enclosing little phenocrysts of sanidine and more 
rarely of green augite. With crossed nicols the appearance is 
totiflly different. What looked like a glass is found to be 
birefringent and to consist of a mosaic, the individual elements 
of which average about ^ inch across. These elements, how¬ 
ever, are not crystal-graifis, for they give shadowy or “undulose” 
extinction, of a kind indicating a divergent fibrous structure. 
The birefringence is* nearly equal to that of quartz. That this is 
due to devitrification of a once glassy rock is placed beyond doubt 
by another portion of the same slice. Here we have in natural 
light the same.appearance of a glass, but with a patchy arrange 
ment, little patches of pale yellow or yellowish brown tint, of 
irregular but rounded shape, being separated by nearly colourless 
and quite clear parts with a disposition like a network of veins. 
With crossed nicols we see that the yellow patches are still 
isotropic: the clear parts, however, structureless in natural light, 
break xp into a mosaic comparable with that just described. The 
radiate structure of each element of the mosaic is here more 
developed, so as to give a perfect black cross. These clear doubly 
refracting parts evidently follow a system of cracks, partly with 
a general parallelism wdiich corresponds with the platy jointing 
and flow-s*-ructure of the dyke. T^he evidence of devitrification 
seems in this instance to be complete. 

Some of (the ‘ Coire-chatachan dykes, though now devoid of 
vitreous matter, show so close a general resemblance to the rock 
just described that we may confidently assign to them a like 
origin. Good examples are afforded by a dyke (sp. gr. 2*54) about 
1100 yar^s N.N.E. ,of the old house of Coife-chatachan and 
^anothqr (sp. gr. 2*53) in the lower part of Allt a’ Choire. Slices 
[6785, 6793J closely resemble pitchstones when examined in 
natural light. ^ There is a general cloudiness, due to a crowd of 
excefjsively mingte crystallites (as in some well known pitchstones, 
such as that of Corriegills, A^n); and there are a?so larger 
ciystalJites, each surrounded by a narrow clear space and in the 
more altered parts by a ring of darker brown. Between crossed 
nicols the rocks show a microcrystalline structure, often with a 
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confused “ felsitic appearance, but elsewhere consisting of evident 
grains of untwinned felspar. There is no black cross, and very 
little approach to a radiate arrangement such as is clearly, but it* 
would seem exceptionally, developed in the Glamaig rock. Even in 
that case it is to be observed that no true spherulites, with defined 
^boundaries, were formed in the process of devitrification. The 
spherulites^there found [8733] are undoubtedly primary growths. 
In no rocks in Skye have we found any evidence of typical 
spherulites formed in connection with devitrification.^ Some of the 
Coire-chatachan dykes contain spherulites, orhAve contained them, 
but these structures seem to be in every case original, and, as we 
shall see, have often been destroyed by the sejcondary changes 
which the rocks have undergone. As an example of this we may 
take a one-foot dyke seen abovt 850 yards N.N.E. of tl^e old 
house^ a dull compact-looking rock with flow-lines marked by 
alternations of lighter and darker grey. A thin slice [6790] shows 
very numerous yellow spots, to inch in diameter, set fn a 
paler, evidently crystalline, matrix. Tlie spots are round and 
sliarply defined: they have a darl^er border, and the* larger ones 
have sometimes dark concentric rings. • They seem certainly to 
represent spherulites; but, if scf, tl\py have doubtless had their 
structure udiolly destroyed by recrystallisation, for they are lyw 
merely fine-textured granular patches. The paler matrix consists 
of elongated grains or imperfect crystals, up to ^ inch long, 
extinguishing pretty accurately parallel to their lepgth, and with 
the properties of orthoclase. Round the spherules they sometimes 
assume a radiating arrangement. Although^the rock has now 
nothing of tlie characters of a pitchstone, comparison witl\ other 
specimens suggests that such may have been its original state. 
Its composition is apparently that of a trachytic rock. 

Other examples show what must be regai'ded as a mor(^ radical 
kind of alteration, probably affecting the bulk composition of the 
I'ock; and in such cases the term **devitrification” does not 
adequately express the* changes undergone. A 10 ft dyke about 
900 yards N. of the old house is of a dull compact rock with strong 
flow-atructttre, marked by closely alternating j^^liitish ajad greenish 
grey bands: the specific gravity is 2*52. A slice [6784] show^ the 
greenish tint to te due to little patches and streaks ofichloriticand 
ferruginous matter. Some portion of this evidently replaces little 
crystallites like the larger of those seen in the pitchstones, and the 
cloudy, finely disseminated matter may perhaps be derived from 
the destruction flf more minute crystallitic gj'owths. ^he genefal 
mass of the rock has the confused “felsitic” structure note^in the 
other specimens, and where Jlie elements of the aggregate are* 
large enough to be identified, they are apparently orthoclase. 
There are, hewever, in addition, numerous iri'eguljr patches of jclear 
quartz-mosaic, which from theif manner of occurrence must 
certainly be set down as secondary, and seem to point to au intro¬ 
duction of silica from without. This appears more clearly in a 
dyke a little north of the preceding, and differing from it in general 
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aspect only in being spherulitic. Distinct spherules and axiolitic 
, bands formed by their coalescence make up a considerable part of 
the rock [6786], and some of them, preserving perfectly their 
radiating and. tufted structures, must be nearly in their original 
state. Elsewhere there is considerable alteration evinced by the 
occurrence of-abundant clear quartz in the form of sectors cuttings 
into the yellowish brqwn spherulites and axiolites. Thfey are often 
continuous with similar clear quartz occupying the interstices of 
the spherulites and forming streaks between the bands. In this 
case it appears that^changes of a kind involving partial silicification 
have almost wholly destroyed the original nature of the matrix, 
and attacked tro some extent the more durable spherulitic 
growths. The siliceous replacement must have been of a gradual 
kindf for both in this and in'the preceding rock it is wdtliin the 
clear quartz areas that the forms of the little crystallites of the 
original rock are most perfectly preserved. The same remark 
applies to a rock ip many respects resembling the last, occurring 
at the north-eastern base of ^Beinn na Caillich, about 550 yards 
N.W. by N. of the Lochain. It was found only in the form of 
abundant loose fragments, but^ evidently belongs to a dyke of 
this group. It has a lamellar jointing coinciding with a strong 
fluxion-banding and is crowded with little spherulites, which have 
the “rodded” arrangement. 

A dyke seen on the coast to the N.N.E. of Cony Lodge, Broad- 
ford, has characters which in many respects resemble those of the 
more altered of the Coire-chatachan dykes, am] is possibly like 
them a transformed glassy rock; but it is essentially diflerent from 
them ''in its original nature. It contains abundarft crystals of 
quartz, and must have been a rock of thoroughly acid composition. 
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CHAPTEK XXV.. 

* 

# 

General Eeview of Tertiary Igneous Activity in Skye. 

In tho previous chapters we have given in detail the results of 
our study of the Tertiary igneous rocks of Skye, both in the field 
and in the laboratory. We have endeavoured to range them in 
, natural groups, each belonging tcv a defined epoch, and the^ have 
in general been treated in chronological sequence. The departures 
from such order have in a few instances been dictated by convenience, 
to avoid repetition : more often they have been necessitated by the 
imperfection of the record or by oub failure to decipher it. We have 
now to summarise the principal events during the prevalence of 
igneous activity in Skye in the earlier half of Tertiary time ; at the 
same time touching upon certain *congiderations with respect to the 
origin and mutual relations of the rocks, which arise naturally ^om 
such a general review of observations already recorded. That tho 
assemblage of igneous rocks described in the foregoing pages may 
be treated as a connected whole will be generally conceded without 
formal discussion, and has been implicitly assumed in the course of 
our account ol* the rocks. Our iiivestigatioij therefore, though 
deficient in certain particulars, affords the z'equisite data for .tracing 
to some extent the progress of igneous activity in its various 
manifestations from the eai'liest to the latest stage. The area 
studied, though but a small part of a vast region throughoiiit which 
similar conditions prevailed contemporaneously, is wide enou^ to 
have furnished us with a large body of facts ; it is in some respects 
a natural district comJ)lete in itself, especially as containing one of 
the principal centres of plutonic intrusions ; and authorities, who 
differ widely in their interpretation of wha4 is seen# there, have 
agreed in regarding it as a pattern of the whole region. . 

• • • 

One aspect of the subject upon which we have not yet touched is 
the relation subsisting between igneous activity and differential 
movements of the earth’s cruet, regarded as the expression of the 
forces by which*they were brought about. , The stail^pg-point of 
any consideration of this kind is the general principle that 
important outbursts of igneoug activity have always been closely 
bound up with great C'nt8t^niov6me7its in the same region and, in a 
broad senses of the same age. As applied to t^je European, area, 
this prihciple has been ^mirdbly worked out by M. Marcel 
Bertrand.* He points cut that the Tertiary and postjertiary 

* Sur la distribution g4ographi<iue des roches ^ruptives en Europe. 
flfoc. GeoL Fra, (3), vol. xvi., up. 67JI-617: 1^8. 
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igneous rocks of Central and Southern Europe stand in intimate 
relation with the folding which has given rise to the Alpine system 
bf mountains. At the same time he recognises in addition an 
extra-Alpine suite of Tertiary eruptions, including those of the 
British Isles, which form part of a more or less continuous belt 
along the west«*rn border of the Old World. Bertrand associates 
these also with crust-movements, but with movements V)f a larger 
order than thosej^vhich'originated the Alps: he connects them with 
the depression pf the Atlantic basin. 

While this commejids itself as a general conclusion to provisional 
acceptance, it must he remembered that the Alpine system of 
movements was f^t at least in some degree in England, and we 
cannot assume that the Inner Hebrides lay wholly beyond the 
possibjie scope of minor disturbances of a like kind. The effect will 
be recognised there, if at all, only as a subordinate factor modifying 
the operation of the larger one, or, it may be, rising locally to the 
first 'importance. The significance of this point lies in the fact 
that the two systems of movements belong to different types, 
characterised by different manifestations of igneous activity. The 
Atlantic system is of thfe plateau-building type, consisting in 
differential movements in the, vertical sense, which express them- 
sel^jps in monoclinal folding or (as in our case) faulting: the Alpine 
system is of the mountain-building type, involving more or less of 
the element of lateral thrust, and resulting in anticlinal folding 
or (if proceeding to an advanced stage) isoclinal folding and 
reversed faulting. In the Inner Hebrides we seem to recognise not 
only the former but^ in an early stage of its development, the latter 
also; the one affecting the region as a whole, the oilier making 
itself apparent in certain limited districts. To the former belong 
the voluminous fissure-eruptions, the numerous and extensive sill 
intrusioBS, and the great system of parallel dykes: lo the latter 
belong the central volcanic outbursts, the plutonic intrusions 
forming bosses and great laccolites, the radial and other fecial 
, groups of dykes, etc. In brief, recalling thfe distinction enforced 
in former chapters between regional and local groups of intrusions 
in our area, 4ve connect these with the regional and locabsystems of 
crust-jnovements respectively. 

We may conceive the crust of the earth in the ijritish area as 
being during the earlier half of Tertiary time, or at frequent epochs 
during that time, in a state of strain; and both crus^movements 
and igneous activity may be regarded as attempts to relieve that 
strain and rostore intq,mal equilibrium. The crifstal strain was 
made up of two elements: firstly one of uniform type over the 
extensive region, and related doubtless to events of a large order, 
such as the Atlantic depression as suggested by Bertrand; and 
secondly, superpoged upon the first in certain placet and there 
becoming paramount at certain epochs, systems of strain t^lated to 
particular centres of disturbance. c 

Apart from possible vertical movements affecting the whole area 
in common and not to be detected by the survey of a small tract, 
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the regional strain found expression in faulting and monoclinal 
tilting of the faulted blocks. But these were not the first nor the 
last events falling under this category. The normal result of the# 
condition of strain, recurring many times, was the formation of 
sub-parallel (N.W. or N.N.W.) fissures, in which molten fock- 
^ magma rose forming dykes; and in the earlier part o^the time these 
uprisings of magma reached the surface as volcanic eruptions. If 
at any later epoch the magma agaiji found’exit at the surface, no 
evidence of this is preserved in Skye. The dyke-fissures, of all 
ages, were apparently not lines of differential verti&l movement: 
the earlier ones at least are never connected Muth faults. The 
faulting and tilting of the tract clearly belong, in the main if not 
wholly, to a subsequent epoch, later than the pfutonic phase, and 
^ later too than the intrusion of tl^e great group of sills; * for the 
sills are broken by the faults and tilted in common with the bedded 
rocks.* The strain then was relieved first by the uprise of molten 
magma through fissures communicating with the surface, ^hen 
by the u))rise of magma which did not find'exit but was injected 
along bedding-planes; only after this did bodily displacement of 
solid rock-masses come into play in iJio form of faulting and 
tilting. • 

One point which is perhaps of sufficient interest to warrant a 
short digression is the relation of the Tertiarg amst-Tnovements to 
earlier movements in the same region. Although the older rocks are 
concealed over the greater part of Skye, there are not wanting 
indications of pte-Tertiary movements of the plateaii-building type, 
expressing »themselves in considerable dislocations with the 
monoclinal arrangement. The effect has been to pi1)duce a 
general westerly dip witli normal faults throwing down to the east. 
The most important of these pre-Tertiary faults actually e^osed is 
that whicli our colleague Mr Wedd has laid down along‘the 
Abhui^n nan Leac valley and east of the Blaven range. In the 
sysfeeaa of movements thus brought to light we seem to find a 
foreshadowing of the like movements which have subsequently 
affected tl»e Tertiary rocks themselves. ^ ^ 

This point comes out mor(? clearly when we turn from regional 
crust-movemen^a to those which belong to the Iqcal category. 
Between the time of the great post-Silurian disturbances, when the 
Torridonian strata were thrust over the Cambrian, and the Tertiary 
volcanic period, with which «ur more immediate subject begins, 
there were at least two epochs of local differential elevatton in S%e; 
one anterior, and the other posterior, to *the deposition of the 
Triassic and Jurassic strata. In both cases the result was^relativ^ 
upheaval of what are now the mountain districts. * 

As reganls the pre-Triassic elevation, we note fii’st the distribution 
of the Rileeozoic rocks. The base of the Mesozoic in Skye rests 
usually upon the Torridopian. This is still true in part of the belt 

*This is to bo understood as applying to the regional, not to the local 
disturbances. 
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surrounding the gabbro and granite intrusions, when the relations 
can be examined.* When we come to the eastern Red Hills, 

‘ howQver, we find indications that at some places the upper portion 
of the Torridonian had been removed prior to the deposition of the 
Mesozoic rockS, and at other places clear evidence that the whole of 
the Torridonian had been so removed. The Mesozoic rocks rest on 
the Cambrian on both sides of the Beinn an Dubhaioh anticline, 
showing that ^hat feature is in part of pre-Mesozoic date. 
The arrangement of the Mesozoic rocks themselves affords similar 
evidence, for tJie lov^er members of the succession in places overlap 
one another in the direction of the mountains. This again is most 
evident in theejistern part of the district. The Triassic con¬ 
glomerate at the base is well developed on Raasay, at the N.W. corner 
of Sc£^pay, and in the country east; and south of Broadford. Passing 
westward from this last locality, however, we find that between 
Beinn an Dubhaich and Glen Boreraig the conglomerate is over¬ 
lapped by the Lower Lias, so that the limestones of this group, and 
finall}' the succeeding shales, come to rest on the CamlDrian lime¬ 
stones. Farther north the evidence is very fragmentary, tlie 
boundaries being mostly faulted; but the conglomerate is not seen 
in the Beinn na Caillicli district, and evidently dies out too towards 
Sligachan. Around..the Cuillins the relations are almost every¬ 
where concealed below the basalts, and in places below sea-level. 
The Trias conglomerate appears as a very small patch on the shore 
of the Sound of Soay, but is immediately overlapped by the Lias. 
Summarily, we see that there was a certain amount of elevation in 
pre-Triassic times, which may have affected in Some degree the 
whole of the mountain district of Skye, but was ok least most 
marked'in the eastern part of the district, where at a later epoch 
occurred the boss-formed Tertiary intrusions, themselves attended 
by loca^uplifts. * 

By like evidence we can prove local elevation of the same general 
character at some epoch post-Jurassic but pre-Tertiary, or at least 
anterior to the oldest Tertiary rocks of Skyb, The fact th»t the 
volcanic group rests on different formations in different places is 
of course attributable mainly to the regional system of disturb- 
anceg (with concurrent erosion), but focal elevations in what is now 
the mountain tract are also clearly indicated.* ' As we travel 
towards the mountains, e.g. southward from Portree or northward 
and westward from Strathaird, we find that the Tertiary volcanic 
rocks rest first on the Oolites, then on the Lias. Still nearer to 
thfe mountaihs, e.g. on^the shores of the Sound of *Soay, they pass 
from the tias to the Torridonian. To the north of Beinn na 
Caillich the basaltic lavas rest on the lower part of the Torridon 
Sandstone. On the site of Beinn na Caillich itself we find that 
even the Torridonjan had been stripped away prior to the volcanic 
epoch, for in the enclosed patcheo within the granite the^avas are 
seen lyipg upon the Cambrian limestones; first upon the upper 

^ North and west of the Cuillins the base of the Mesozoic is nowhere 
exposed. 
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and then upon the lower of the zones of limestone present in the 
district. We infer that in this case too the elevation was most 
marked in that part of the area where subsequently occurred th^ 
boss-formed intrusions with their attendant uplift. Whether’such 
post-Jurassic but pre-Volcanic elevation belongs to a single epoch 
or to two distinct epochs, one Mesozoic and tlfe other post- 
Mesozoic, Ve are not able to decide. Cretaceous strata have been 
detected at two places near the border of tlie plutonic intrusions, 
viz. by Mr Clough on the Sound of Soay and by ]W[r Wedd in the 
southern part of Scalpay, and they rest uncorformably on different 
members of the Jurassic; but these relics are of too fragmentary 
a nature to decide the question. » 

The correspondence between crust-movements of different dates 
becomes very apparent where the disturbance of the strata has 
taker) the form of definite folds, as is partly the case in the eastern 
portion of central Skye. The clearest instance is seen in the 
curved anticline of Ben Suardal and Beinn^an Dubhaich. Here 
the Cambrian and the overlying Torridonian, with the surface of 
overthrust dividing them, are thrown into a sharp anticlinal fold. 
This, as we have seen, is partly of pre-THassic age. The Mesozoic 
strata, however, on the two Hanlts of, the ridge also dip away from 
the axis, though at lower angles, proving a later folding on the ^me 
line. Possibly some part of tliis later folding was accomplished at 
the time when the granite was intruded as an elongated boss in the 
core of the anticline, but it seems in the main to^have antedated 
the volcanic outbursts.* We see then that at this place there 
has been anticfinal folding on the same axis aj; two (or more pro¬ 
bably three) widely separated epochs. The tendency of later fold¬ 
ing to follow the same lines as earlier folding in a given district 
seems, according to Bertrand f and others, to be a law of consider¬ 
able generality. * 

In Tertiary times there were repeated disturbances of the earth’s 
crust at the old centres which seem to have been more or less 
clearfy marked out before the close of the Palaeozoic era; but these 
disturbances were now closely bound up with successive episodes 
in the igneous activity of ^the Skye focus» The nature of this 
relation, involving the question of how far the disturbances, w^ere 
the cause, how ftir the consequence of the igneous (eruptions, is a 
subject not to be discussed here. In the most general view we 
may, as suggested, regard the two classes of events as alike the 
effects of a common set of cahses. 

We turn now from tectonic to petrographical considerations. 
Assuming all the Tertiary igneous rocks of Skye to belong to one 
connected suite, we must suppose them to have had in some sense 

^■The t)edded volcanic rocks havo^becn removed by erosion from this 
neighbourhood. The nearest lavas rest on the grits of the Lower Lias. 

tSee especially M. Bertrand, Sur la coutimiitd du ph^nbni^ne de 
plissemenb dans le bossin de Paris, Bvll, Soc, OM, Fra. (3), vol. xx., 
pp. 118-165; 1892. 
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a common origin ; and the simplest form of this hypothesis is that 
which regards the various rocks as products of “differentiation” 
rfrom, one common stock, viz, a large body of fluid rock-magma 
initially of uniform composition and occupying an intercrustal 
reservoir at some unknown but probably very considerable distance 
beneath the surface. Such a hypothesis is not susceptible of 
deductive proof, but it, is in harmony with conceptionsnow very 
prevalent among petrdlogists, and it will be provisionally adopted 
here as the starting-point for what follows. 

The first and most obvious point concerning this initial homo¬ 
geneous magma is that it must have been of thoroughly basic 
composition, at least if it is fairly represented by the rocks brought 
to light by erosion. Those which play the most important part as 
regards bulk are the basalt lava^ and associated dolerite sills. If 
for the purpose of a very rough estimate we suppose these to make 
up three-fourths of the whole, and to be in equal amount, and if 
we divide the reinaiiiing qTiarter equally between gabbro and 
granite, then, on the basis of ajialyses already given, we find the 
mean composition of the whole to be that given below in column I. 
It is clear that by altering'in any reasonable maimer the estimated 
proportions of the several rpck^ by allowing for the peridotites 
and^the dykes, etc., no very material difference would be made in 


SiO., 

j. 

49'36 

II. 

49'49 

III. 

58-98 

TiO' 

1-86 

1-60 

0-52 

AI2O3 

lfi-45 

15-87 

, 15-41 

FeoOo . 

4-17 

4-4H 

4-78 

FeO 

MnO 

6’4G 

6-27 

2-70 

0-18 

0-32 

0-41 

MgO . . 

6-40 

6-10 

3-71 

CcO 

8-82 

9-02 

C 4-83 

NaoO 

2-57 

2-78 

3-18 

K.b 

1-25 

1-50 

2-77 

ir;o . 

2-44 

2-27 

2-17 

p 2 O 3 

0-11 

0-11 

0-21 


I. Mean «compo.-5ition of Tertiary igneous rocks of Skye, calculated 
from 3 parts ba^ic lavas, 3 parts basic sills, 1 ijart gabbro, and 
1 part granille. 

II. The same from thq mean of 23 analyses taken without selection. 

ITT. Mean composition of British igneous rocks of all ages, for com¬ 
parison, being the average of 536 analyses taken without 
selecti&n. The ^6203 is too high, and the FeO too low, the 
total iron having in many of the analyses been estimated as 
ferric oxide. 

the r^pult. Or if jtve simply calculate the mean of such-analyses as 
we possess of the rocks, without selection,**^ we get practically the 

* One only has beee omitted, viz. that of ^ thin ultrabasic “schliere” 
in the banded g;abbros, analysed on account of its peculiar composition^ 
but not representing any im]>ort!int rock-mass. 
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same result (II,), For comparison we give in column III. what 
may be taken as the mean composition of British igneous rocks in 
general, calculated from a large number of analyses.* The greaff 
preponderance of basic types among the Tertiary igneous rocks is 
true not only of Skye, but of the other Western Isles, with Antrim, 
and of the much larger region of which the Briti8h,'ftrea is only a 
fragment.* . 

Another point in the general petrography of the suite of rocks 
is that they belong entirely to one of the two gre^t branches of 
igneous rocks, viz. to what Idding^ styles«the “Sub-alkali” as 
distinguished from the “Alkali” Group, This appears in the 
analyses and equally in the mineral composition of the rocks. 
Types rich in alkali-felspars, without free silica, are of very excep¬ 
tional occurrence; the “ felspathoid ” minerals, viz. Igucite, 
nepheline, sodalite, and primary analcime, are almost, if not quite, 
unrepresentedt; and an alkali-bearing amphibole is known from 
but one place in Skye and one other occuyrence among Bfitish 
Tertiary rocks. • 

If the entire suite of rocks has originated from a common stock- 
magma, once homogeneous, we have to Recognise that here typical 
acid rocks, such as granites, hi?ve J^een derived by processes of 
diffei'entiation from a basic magma. Further the differentiation 
which gave these acid rocks was completed, as regards some portion 
at least of the magma, at a very early stage ; indeed at an epoch 
antedating any known intrusion or extrusion in tlje area. This is 
proved by the oldest of all the igneous rocks dealt with above, viz. 
those which supplied fragments to the volcanic^agglomerates of the 
earliest outbursts. We have already seen that the material of the 
agglomerates in certain parts of the island indicates tlie prior 
existence of both gabbros and granites which have not anywhere 
been brought to light as rock-masses. These rocks musthuve been 
consolidated either in some paiii of the primitive reservoir itself or 
as intrusions from that reservoir at lower horizons than those of 
any locks exposed iri tlie district. The acid rock, or part of it, 
must have been in some sense intrusive, for some of the gabbro 
fragments are traversed by granite veins ; but this might conceiv¬ 
ably happen wjthin the original reservoir itself. , 

Acid rocks mure or less closely resembling in composition the 
granite fragments in the agglomerates .have been extruded or 
intruded within our area at several distinct epochs during the 

succeeding events. In pro#f of this we may adduce the local 

• • • 

* Soo Barker, On the Average Composition of British Igneous Rocks, 
Geol. Afo^r., 1899, pp. 220-222. The figures here given are calihlated ih 
the same way, but include additional analyses. * 

t Nepheline is stated to be present in a*thick sill in the Shiant Isles 
(Heddle, Miiuralog^ of Scotland, vol. ii., p. 46; 1901),^nd analcime*occurs 
in a sill iil the south of Arran (Corstoif^hine, Tsch, Min, Petr, Mifih. (N.S.), 
vol. xiv., p. 464; 1896). This latter mineral was regarded by the author 
named as secondary after noftheline, but to the present writer it se*ems more 
probably a primary constituent of the rock : see GtoL N. Arran, Mem, QeoL 
Sur, Scot,, pp. 112-114; 1JK>3. 
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rhyolitic eruptions, the granite and granophyre intrusions of the 
Hills, and the later granophyric and felsitic dykes, etc.; to 
<which may be added the xenoliths and xenocrysts of acid material 
enclosed in certain groups of basic dykes, such as those of the 
Suardal district. This recurrence of similar rock-types within a 
given area pcvnts to one of two explanations as a priori possible. 
Either differeniiation has operated along identical lines, at the same 
centre, at wide intert'als of time; or a considerable body of acid 
magma, separated at a very early stage, has remained throughout 
the whole time as aij available source, which has been drawn upon 
at several distinct epochs. We may conceive this body of acid 
magma, or rather the unexhausted portion of it at any time, as 
contained within Ihe primitive magma-basin or reservoir, and may 
further suppose a part or the whole of it to have been consolidated 
and re-fused more than once in that situation. Of the two 
alternatives, the latter, as thus qualified, has the advantage of 
simpiicity, and is more in accordance with some of the special 
phenomena observed.* It is provable, however, that we must fui’ther 
modify our conception by supposing that the processes which gave 
birth to the acid magma, though completed within a certain 
limited portion of the deep-seatc^i reservoir at a very early epoch, 
enlarged those limits progressively during later stages. The granite 
fragments in the volcanic agglomerates, the granite and grano¬ 
phyre intrusions of the Red Hills, the later acid dykes, and the 
acid xenoliths in the later basic dykes indicate a gradual extension 
of the area involved from stage to stage. 

Although we have appealed primarily to the distribution in time 
and space of the acid rocks, we might draw confirmatoigr testimony 
from other rock-types. Especially is this seen when we consider 
together the gabbro and the granite, rocks which in any view must 
be regaii^ed as of closely cognate origin. We have already pointed 
out*that the fragments of these rocks in the basal agglomerates 
show a certain defined areal distribution, which is in remarkable 
agreement with that of the later and somfewhat more extended 
plutonic intrusions of like rocks. This seems to indicate a certain 
differentiation and separation in a lateral or horizontal sense, as 
between the gabbro and the granite,'‘outlined at a very early time 
but persisting^ later. It is clearly traceable throughout the succeed¬ 
ing phase of minor intrusions. 

We have then good reasons for supposing that differentiation to an 
advanced degree was effected in a paift of the parent-magma of our 
rooks at a tery early^ time in the Tertiary histofy of the re^on, 
and that rocks or rock-magmas of basic and acid composition 
db6xist^ throughout a very long period in different parts of a 
deep-seated i^servoir underlying the area; these being at certain 
times, solid rocks, at other times fluid simultaneously or almost 
simultaneously, or perhaps solidtin parts of the reservoir *And fluid 
in other parts. Such a hypothesis, suggested by the simpler and 
more obvious relations of the rocks, is greatly strengthened by a 
consideration of some of the more peculiar phenomena, such as the 
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occurrence of composite intrusive masses and mixed rocks, and 
the great profusion of xenoliths in several groups of intrusions. 
These special features must undoubtedly be regarded as highly* 
characteristic of the great suite of igneous rocks under discussion, 
and we are in this view able to correlate them with general 
s features, equally characteristic, which indicate tha^ the principal 
differentiation was in great part effected at a very early stage. 
Further differentiation doubtless went on, botlj in the parent 
magma and in “partial” magmas drafted from it, qt later stages; 
but on the whole the progressive march of differentiation is much 
less marked here than in many other connected suites of igneous 
rocks which might be cited. , 

, The successive episodes which ,make up the history of Te^^tiary 
igneous activity in Britain will not fall into their places as parts 
of a connected whole unless we take into account the areal dis¬ 
tribution, as well as the sequence in time, of the several groups of 
rocks. Certain groups are not connected with any special centre, 
but have a very wide distribution, coextensive perhaps in some 
cases with the limits of the “Brito-Icelandic province” itself. 
Other groups are more narrowly rq^tricted in space, and stand 
related to defined foci of activity, one of which was situated in^he 
central part of Skye, This Skye focus, which may doubtless be 
taken as a type of others in the province, was initiated at a very 
early epoch, prior to the outbreak of vulcanism. Ojice established, 
it became the seat of renewed activity at numerous epochs during 
the succeeding finie. These local manifestation^ culminated in the 
plutonic phase of activity, when outbursts of the regional kind 
seem to have been in abeyance: the succeeding minor intrusions 
connected with tlio focus give evidence of waning energy. 

We have already emphasised this distinction between wgional 
and local groups of igneous rocks in our area in connecting them 
respectively with the two different types of crust-movements. 
The distinction is no less significant from the petrographical point 
of view, for the rocks belonging to the local groups collectively 
present cf much greater range of variety* than those which 
have a regional^extension. ^he relation between localisation, and 
specialisation is much too striking to be regarded as accidental, 
and it clearly proves that the distinct foci atjwhich activity vm from 
time to time localised ivere aho the principal centres of magmatic 
differentiation. While the roaks of the regional series are all of 
basic composition, with a range of less tjian 2 in*jbhe siliOa- 
percentages of specimens analysed, those of the local series vary 
in different groups from ultr^^basic to highly acid. Some diP 
ferentiation there doubtless was in the former series; but the 
analyses alraady given show a much closer res^blance in •com¬ 
position * among the basic lava9, sills, and dykes of regional 
distribution than among^ the local groups of basic rocks,•such as 
the gabbros, the dykes of the Beinn Dearg type, and the inclined 
sheets of the Cuillins. 
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This fundamental distinction must be borne in mind in the 
general review of the sequence of events to which we now proceed. 
'•As regards certain of these events, the great region or “ province ” 
may be treated as a unit; as regards others, it must be viewed as 
an assemblage of distinct foci, at each of which development 
followed the ^ame general lines. Episodes affecting the whole. 
region alternated, and sometimes partly synchronised, with others 
related to the gpeciaf foci; and the discrimination of these two 
parallel series^ is essential to a proper understanding of the 
sequence. 

Here, as in numerous other areas and at various geological 
periods, igneous activity has manifested itself successively under 
three different phases, the Volcanic, the Plutonic, and the “ Dyke 
Phasp,” or as we prefer to call it (in view of the important part 
played by sills) the Phase of Minor Intrusions. The epithet 
“minor’’ must be understood as applying to the individual 
intrusions, for the sills of the great group collectively surpass in 
volume all the plutonic masses. The three phases indicated 
embrace the actual manifestations of igneous activity in the form 
of extrusions and intrusicms: as preface or prologue to the whole 
we may reckon those prepijiratdry deep-seated operations, which 
ar^x matters of speculation only, and have in part been briefly 
glanced at. 

The earliest pveit act, ushering in the volcanic phase, was of the 
local category, and consisted in the opening of several large 
volcanic vents witliin a limited area in the central pait of the 
island.^ The eruptions were of a violently explosive kind, and the 
vents, enlarged by successive outbursts, attained in some cases 
diameters of a mile or two miles. Only in one instance is the 
actual funnel now exhibited, cutting through the (^der stratified 
rocks; and here the structure is that of a sharp anticline, with the 
vent breaking through the arch. The material which fills the vents 
and extends for some little distance beyond* them is, as regards its 
volcanic element, of basic composition; but there are abundant 
fragments «f the disrupted country rocks and, in the heart of the 
dist^;ict, debris of plutonic rocks, probably consolidated within the 
deep-seated magiha-basin. At this earliest epoch then our area 
could boast great volcanoes, a feature repeated only in a single 
instance in the ensuing time. There can be little doubt that the 
eruptions were subaSrial, the land standing higher above sea level 
thiiu at pj’esent, and this state continued, probably not without 
consid^able oscillations of level, throughout nearly the whole of 
'Tertiary time. 

The much more important eruptions which followed had a regional 
extension, and illustrated a totally different type in the mechanics 
of vulcanicity. They took the ^omi of tranquil outpouring of lava 
in innumerable small flows emanating from a system of parallel 
fissures ; and by prolonged extravasation of this kind a thick pile 
was built up over a vast extent of jcountry, of which the plateaux 
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of Skye are but a fragment. In many other regions of volcanic 
activity, of various geological periods, a regular succession is to be 
traced among the various types of lavas erupted, connecting itsel/ 
with the hypothesis of progressive differentiation in a subterranean 
magma-basin. Thus, as Iddings has pointed out, a common 
« sequence is one beginning with intermediate lavas and continuing 
with typel on the one hand more basic a|id on the other hand 
more acid; t.e. showing an increasing divergence in opposite 
directions from the initial type. In our area the initial magma 
was not an intermediate but a basic one, and no wide departure 
from it on systematic lines is found. The pjrroxene-andesites 
intercalated among the prevalent basalts do not indicate any 
ordered sequence. It is interesting to note that with this great 
• outpouring of lava there were*during the earlier part of thep time 
a few,small outbursts of the explosive type, and that these were 
more frequent and continued later in the immediate neighbourjiood 
of the focus of central Skye. • 

At one place on the border of the central district there was, as 
we have seen, an oiitburst of the local series, and a central volcano 
was formed (Chapter V.). Witl^ this there was a resumption in 
part of the parox}’’smal type of eniption. The products of this 
volcano were petrographically in strong contract with the contem¬ 
poraneous lavas of the regional series, exhibiting very considerable 
varietjT"wrth progressive change. They were first trachytic (and 
andesitic) and afterwards rhyolitic. Taking into account the earlier 
local outbursts of basaltic nature, we have here an order of increasing 
acidity. • 

If any sp^bial circumstances attended the extinction of regional 
volcanic activity, the record is in this respect imperfect, for the 
summit of the basalt group has everywhere been removed by 
erosion. ThS volcanic phase was sharply marked off frdm tjiat 
which succeeded, but the phenomena of metamorphism in the 
basalts suggest that tb^ interval was not one of long duration. 

i 

In the plutonic phase regional activity was wholly in abeyance. 
Skye now* became more cl^^arly defined as* a* natural district, 
containing as it did one of the foci at which igneous energy* was 
exclusively concentrated. This was included in the central part of 
the island, which had already experienced the loeal outbursts of the 
volcanic phase. Other centres were comprised in the neighbouring 
parts of Britain, the nearest deing some fifteen miles, distant, in 
what is now the Isle of Rum (Fig. 1, p. 3). Thaevents of the plutonic 
phase fall into three well marked stages, characterised by altra-« 
basic, basic, and acid intrusions respectively. The lawpf succession 
indicated, that of decreasing basicity or increasing acidity, is one 
very generahamong associated platonic rocks of ali ages throughout 
the world! • 

The ultrabasic magma was intruded in the spnth-westem^part of 
the central area. It rose through fissures, and formed a number 
of laccolitic masses, the largest^ of wh^ph was at least 2| miles in 
2c 
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diameter and 1500 feet in thickness. The most striking feature is 
extreme complexity of structure. The rock-types represented 
'Vange from troctolite, through picrite, to dunite, and even to 
seams of puiie picotite; and these have been intruded in part 
simultaneously, so that they alternate in bands, in part successively, 
so that a later'crock veins an earlier or is crowded with dfibris of it. 
The intimate associa^on of these rock^e proves that they come 
from a common stock, viz. the general peridotite magma of the 
district. This being itself a product of differentiation, the rock-types 
met with must result from differentiation of a subsidiary order, 
and the great range of variety compassed in this way seems to 
be characteristic of ultrabasic magmas. 

The peridotites were succeeded, apparently with little or no 
interval, by intrusions of gabbro, Vhich were of much greater, 
volume and affected a much larger area of central Skye. They 
assumed partly the laccolitic, partly the boss-form. The mechanical 
conditions which det^^rmined one or the other habit were probably 
complex. We have already gfven reasons for believing that the 
form of the boundary of a large intrusive body depends in part 
upon the nature of the cotintry rock; but the distribution of crustal 
strain must also have been ran important factor, and perhaps the 
prime one. It is very noticeable, in both gabbro and granite, that 
the laccolitic habit prevails to the w^est and the boss-like to the 
east, the latter being the quarter in which, as we have shown, the 
strain was most narrowly localised and most strongly accentuated. 
We have shown that the plutonic intrusions cannot be considered 
as in any sense representing the cores of volcanoes. The gabbro 
has no,connection with the basaltic lavas other than the remote 
one of an ultimate common origin from the same great magma- 
reservoir. Nor does it extend indefinitely downward with plug-like 
ha]pit or with a spreading form, although one intrtfeion has for a 
certain vertical distance assumed the shape of a boss with per- 
pendicul ar wall s. ^ 

The most important body of gabbro is that from which the 
Cuillins and the Blaven range have been carved out. Here the 
magma haiu riserf through fissures and spread in laccolitic fashion 
in, cr in places a little below, the basalt lavas. The horizon is not 
very different from that affected by the chief ultfabasic intrusions, 
and most of the peridotites, as well as numerous lenticles of tlie 
volcanic rocks, have been enveloped by the gabbro. The great 
laccolite h^d a diameter perhaps Viot less than 10 miles and a 
thickness ^.of over 3Q00 feet. The shape of its base, as displayed 
^diagrajnmatically on the sketch-map (Fig. 15, p. 36), shows (i.) a 
general incl^ation towards the centre; (ii.), modifying the preceding, 
a general inclination to S. or S.S.E.; (iii.), exaggerating this, a sharp 
rise’at the N.NiW. border, about Bruach na Fritfce; and (iv.) 
another sharp rise on the N.If. side, where part of the laccolite is 
missing. This lasj, being apparently connected with the granite 
intrusion of Marsco, etc., must be considered the result of 
subsequent deformation; the other features seem to belong mainly 
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to the epoch of the gabbro itself, and to be connected with the 
circumstances of its intrusion. The inward inclination of the base 
may be interpreted as indicating a settling down of the floor, At thfe 
time of the intrusion, to close the space which would otherwise 
have been left at some depth below by the abstraction of the 
magma from its reservoir. If this be so, the intirusion need not 
have occasioned any important uplift of the basaltic lavas which 
formed its roof. The general inclination, {o S, pr S.S.E., which 
modifies the general inward slope of the base and^throws the area 
where the gabbro is below sea-level towai;d8 that direction, is also 
an original feature, not due to subsequent tilting. The base of the 
basalts, which is very near sea-level at Loch SUgachan and Loch 
Harport, and presumably so between those places, comes to the 
sea-level also at Loch Scavaig; bjit, while the thickness oL basalt 
below the gabbro is great on the north and north-west sides of the 
Cuilfins, it is very small on the south side, and disappears altogether 
at places near Blath-bheinn. The laccolite then has for* some 
reason made its way in a direction related, not to the horizontal 
plane, but to a plane inclined towards S. or S.S.E. The high 
altitude of the base of the gabbro on rBruach na Frithe, though 
partly connected with this general ^inclination, is due in part to 
the dying out of the lower component sheets of the laccolite to^i^rds 
the boundary. It may, however, be more than an accident that 
the rise coincides very closely with the site of the old trachytic and 
rhyolitic volcano. , 

The laccolite was built up by a multitude of distinct injections, 
which differed somewhat in composition, Jhough not in this 
respect rivrflling the peridotites. It is clear that in many ipstances 
a single intrusion has included various kinds of magma, which did 
not mingle, but have often been drawn out into a banded or 
ribboned arrangement. From a chemical point of wiew the 
subsidiary differentiation thus indicated did not always follow the 
same lines. In particular the extreme basic modifications show a 
special enrichment or “concentration ” in some cases of magnesia, 
in others of ii’on-oxides and titanic acid. Both differ again from 
the special chrome-iron-alumina concentratioifs of tjie peridotite 
magma. All this differentiation seems to have been effected prior 
to intrusion: ot‘ differentiation in place thfere is little clear 
indication except in the “segregation veijis.” The comparatively 
uniform character of the gabbro of the Broadford boss is in accoi'd 
with this, and we may note«a contrast with some occurrences of 
gabbro in othei^ regions, e,g, that of Carroclf Fell in *Cumberltod. 
If again there was any progressive change in the ^ average 
composition of successive injections of gabbro - magma m 
the Cuillin laccolite, such change must have been confined 
within raivh nan'ower limits than the variation set up in 
individiihl injections by the subsidiary differentiation, and it is 
thus difficult to verify.. It comes out clearly only in the latest 
incident of the gabbro stage, which was the injection of 
various aplitic and felspathic veins of relatively acid composi- 
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tion, carrying out the general law of increasing acidity among 
our plutonic intrusions. 

^ That in some parts of our area no interval of quiescence divided 
the gabbro-stage from the succeeding granite-stage is sufficiently 
proved by the phenomena described on Marsco. We may consider 
the dividing-e^och to be accurately marked by the intrusions of 
marscoite, representing a gabbro-magma modified befote (and in 
places after) intrusion by granite material. 

The granite^, like the gabbro and presumably for the same 
reasons, assumed thefllaccolitic habit in the west and the boss-form 
in the east. In the former case it was intruded partly beneath 
and into the gabbro, which it lifted and partially invaded; but 
apart from this overlapping, the granite is found to the north¬ 
east of the gabbro, ie. on the side away from the peridotite, , 
indicating a displacement of the seat of activity in a north¬ 
eastward direction from stage to stage in the plutonic phase. 
Regarding all the plqtonic rocks as derivatives from a common 
stock-magma, we may perhaps^ see in this distribution a sign of 
differentiation in the horizontal sense, and connect it with the fact 
that the granite itself seeftis to ^row somewhat more acid towards 
the north-east and east. W^may recall too that in the gabbro 
lac^olite tlie relativeiy acid aplitic and felspathic veins are found 
chiefly in the eastern and north-eastern part. 

The actual form of the large body of granite and granophyre 
cannot be made, out with any i)recision. In the neighbourhood of 
Marsco and Meall Dearg, where it was doubtless thick, it has 
occasioned a very Qonsiderable uplift of the gabbro; while in the 
Blavea ,range, where it was thinning away, it has rossumed the 
same synclinal fomi as the gabbro above. The granite does not 
maintain the laccolitic or sheet-like habit with the same regularity 
as the gabbx'o, but often shows a frankly transgres^ve junction, 
especially in its eastern part. Again, though it has undoubtedly 
been built up by distinct injections, those are less numerous than 
in the case of the gabbi'o, and show mucfi more uniformity of 
composition. These differences, tectonic and petrographic, must 
be considered chalaoteristic of an acid as contrasted wfch a basic 
magma. ^ 

The boss-formed masses of granite and granophyre in the 
eastern part of central ^kye exemplify more than one fashion of 
intrusion. The Beinn an Dubhaich granite has risen through the 
core of an old anticline, and presents- very remarkable relations to 
th& dolomi^ic limestemes which it intersects (pp.* 132-135). The 
Kilchryit granophyre has found its way up the sides of the old 
volcanic funnel at that place. T^he larger mass, of generally 
elliptic ^ outline, wh?ch forms Beinn na Caillich and its neigh¬ 
bours has also bnoken through on the edge of the old vent, but 
eccentrically, and it has partly Invaded the earlier boss df gabbro. 
That igneous activity has thus been locaUsed here at three distinct 
epochs is not surprising, for we have seen that this spot had been 
a special centre of strain (in the sense generally of upward 
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pressure) since Palaeozoic times. It is further interesting to 
notice that the strain was renewed after the intrusion of thj 
granite boss, and was only relieved by a considerable relative 
upheaval at a later time. Owing to the narrow localisation of this 
upheaval, and perhaps in part to the nature of the suri'ounding 
rocks, the displacement in this case took the form of faulting. 
The north-western boundary is now a stijiight fault which cuts 
off the granite itself; and, as has been pointed out, this fault has 
its maximum throw in the middle part of its course and dies out 
both ways at or near the boundary of the graftite, thus marking its 
connection with a vertical elevation of the granite boss. In 
its semicircular southern half the boundary of the^ granite is marked 
by a plexus of more or less tangential faults, the fracture here 
having occurred nearly along •the junction of the relatively 
unyielding boss with the adjacent Liassic and volcanic rocks. On 
the eastern and north-eastern sides the granite was in intimate 
contact with a more stubborn mass, viz. th® boss of gabbro, and 
the line of faulting here sweeps rolind at a wider radius (Fig. 28, p. 
131), its curiously curved line from Strath Suardal to the Sound of 
Scalpay emphasising its relation to the granite boss with which it 
is concentric. The faults, and o^liers connected with them, cut the 
composite sills and some minor acid intrusioifs ; and the elevjpfcion 
of the Beinn na Caillich boss is thus referred to a somewhat late 
epoch. It was not accompanied by any igneous intrusions. 

The plutonic^ phase does not seem to have been divided by any 
prolonged interval of time from that of the minor intrusions, and 
one remarkable group may be regarded as in a certjyn sense 
marking the transition from the one to the other. In various 
regions where the record of events during one complete suite of 
igneous eruptions can be followed it is seen that, whilft in,the 
plutonic phase the succession of rock-types follows an order of 
decreasing basicity, yi the “dyke phase” this order is reversed. 
This generalisation is applicable to Skye, provided that we confine 
our attention to those groups of intrusions which are related to the 
special foAis of activity; the^ regional groujft, Vhich* show- little 
variation of any sort, being excluded. If, with this limitation, we 
may regard the i^versal of order in the “ dyke phased’ as a general 
law, whatever be its significance and explanation, we may expect 
that between the plutonic phase and that which follow's there will 
be a certain cntical epochs whfc, if intrusions occur, b^sic and acid 
magmas may be*intruded almost simultaneously. It is j)recisely to 
this epoch that we refer those composite intrusions, consisting of 
basic and acid rocks in intimate association, which we have 
described under the name of the Cnoc Cilrnach gi’oup (Chapters 
XII., XIIIi). In this view they belong to a point of 'time 
accuratelj' separating the plutonft phase from that of the minor 
intrusions, and evince » nicely balanced sta^ which marked a 
turning-point in the mutual behaviour of basic and acid magmas at 
the Skyo focus. The rarity of such remi^rkable composite intrusions 
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in other regions we should then ascribe to the fact that the plutonic 
phase of activity and that which succeeds it are in general divided 
by a period of quiescence. As regards the areal distribution of the 
peculiar composite intrusions of this epoch in Skye, it is to be 
noticed that they occupy a semicircular belt of country, partly sui'- 
rounding the granite tract of the Red Hills, but lying beyond it to 
the N.E. They are thu'c on the side remote from the gabbro of the 
Cuillins, and cavry on a step farther that displacement north¬ 
eastward of the centre of activity which we have noticed in the 
successive episodes of'the plutonic phase. (See Fig. 58, p. 273.) 

The phase of minor mtmsions opened with a great revival of 
regional activity. “ There was an invasion of basic magma in the 
form of sills, collectively of enormous volume, intruded among the 
basaltic lavas and the underlying'strata. This was apparently not 
a regional episode in the strictest sense of affecting the entire 
region alike; but it certainly had no connection with the Skye 
focus. If the sills of ^the great grorip in Sk^^e are related to any 
centre, it must be to one lying towards the N. or N.W., in which 
directions the sills become thicker and more important, while they 
die out towards the S.E. 

The intrusion of the great group of sills was followed by a long 
suedession of episodes, which, as we have already insisted, fall into 
two parallel series, the local and the regional. The former was 
restricted to a limited area, including and surrounding the 
mountain tract of central Skye, and consisted of several distinct 
groups of intrusions, both dykes and sheets, with p. wide range of 
petrographical variety. The latter comprised a vast number of 
basic intnisions, in the form of dykes with a predominlint N.W. or 
N.N.W. direction, and is less easily divided into distinct groups. 
For this reason it will be convenient to consider the two series 
sepprate^iy. 

In the local series of minar mtriisioyts we distinguish three prin¬ 
cipal stages, corresponding with those of the plutonic phase of 
activity but with an important difference. The sequence i\x the 
earlier phase Avas—ultrabasic, basic, acid ; in the minor intrusions 
it is—acid, basic, ultt'abasic ; i.e. an Q*'der of decreasing acidity or 
increasing basicity. This reversal of order in the.“dyke phase ” 
has been recoJVnised in other regions, and attempts have been made 
to explain it on generahprinciples,* but a discussion of these would 
lead us too far from our main subject. 

3?he minor acid intrusions constituting the first of the three stages 
took the foi^m of dykee*and sheets, not often maintaining the regular 
dispositiion of typical sills. Their epoch is well marked with 
reference to the regional as well as to the local sequence; for, 
while they were later than the great group of sills, they were earlier 
j JmiLthfl ^neralit y of the.basic dykes which followed lAie sills oveB 
wViftlA rAginr^, ^ The distribution of the acid intrusions in space 
is rather wide, but. still clearly defined,*including the Red Hills 
but extending for a considerable distance beyond (see sketch-map, 

* E.g,^ see Barrow, Quart. Jojm. Oed. Soc., voL xlviii., p. 121; 1892. 
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Fig. 58, p. 273), The later acid intrusions are thus clearly -related 
to the same focus as the granite, and indicate a resumption of 
activity at that focus, on a feebler scale but over a more extended 
area, after a lapse of time at least as long as that required for the 
intrusion of the great group of dolerite sills. It appears, however, 
that the crustal strain which provoked the new outburst was com¬ 
pounded df both local and regional elements, of. which the latter 
exercised a powerful influence on the behaviour of the minor acid 
intrusions.^ The area affected by these intrusions, though centring” 
in the granite focus, has an elongated outline*with its long axis in 
the direction of the regional dykes, and the acid dykes themselves 
have in general the same direction. • 

In the absence of chemical analyses, the nature of these later 
acid rocks can only be inferred from their mineralogical com¬ 
position. They appear to be somewhat poorer in ferro-magnesian 
constituents than the rocks of the granite group. If we suppose 
them to be derived from the granite-magma, or one of like com¬ 
position, by further differentiation, we may look for a ‘^com¬ 
plementary ” group of basic rocks rich in iron and magnesia. The 
rocks to which we may most j^robabl}^ assign this role are the 
dykes of the Beinn Dearg group *(pp. 324-326); which have 
the required petrographical characters, and pfesent the peculias’ity 
—otherwise anomalous—of a group of basic rocks whose distribu¬ 
tion is closely bound up with that of the granite. We have 
included as aberrant members of the minor acid ir,trusions certain 
highly felspathic types with little or no free silica. These find 
their counterparts at earlier epochs in a rare syenitic modification 
of the graiato, described as occurring below Creagan^ JDubha, 
and in the felsitic member of the composite sill of Eudh’ an 
Eireannaich. 

The minoi^ basic intrusions of the local series followed ^he acid 
ones after an interval which must liave been of long duration, for 
during this time werp intruded a lar ge proportion—perhaps the 
majority—of the regional basic dykes. This long pause, contrasted 
with the rapid succession of events during the plutonic phase, we 
must interpret as a sign of w,jning energy at #he Skye»focus. 

Just as the ijiinor acid intrusions showed a distribution about 
the Ked Hills, scfthe minor basic intrusions (of the l«cal series) are 
manifestly related to the Cuilliu district* Here, however, the 
relation is of a stricter kind, for the rocks in question are scarcely 
found beyond the limits of th8 gabbro laccolite itself. ^Further, the 
directions of the* intrusions have clearly been determii^pd by sohie 
forces centring in or beneath the interior of the gabbro tr§ct; the 
forms assumed being (successively or in part siipultaneously) 
tangential dykes, radial dykes, and inclined sheets dipping 
towards the» interior. The striking contrast between this disposi¬ 
tion anff that found in the miflor acid intrusions is in some 
measure capable of explanation. During the interval between the 
two outbursts the regional crustal strain had been relieved by 
faulting on a very extensive s^le, and the whole country broken 
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up into separate strips or blocks. One block which thus became 
in some degree isolated included the gabbro laccolite and the 
^immediately adjacent country, and it was of sufiicient extent to 
allow of the development of a local system of strain in its interior. 
The precise nature of this strain, which provoked, and was relieved 
by, the minoU basic intrusions of the Cuillin group, offers a 
mechanical problem *^of considerable diflSculty, but \ve should 
picture it as a tendency to upheaval at the centre of the area. It 
is perhaps significant that the system is slightly eccentric, the 
point towards which*the sheets incline being situated a little to the 
north-east of the centre of the laccolite (see Fig. 72, p. 367). If the 
magma of these intrusions was derived from the old gabbro- 
magma, or one originally of like composition, there must have 
been some further differentiation.-of this. 

We cannot estimate precisely the interval which severerl the 
intrusions just dismissed from the next well marked group, that of 
the minor ultrabasic,intrusions. A considerable number of dykes 
of the regional series cut the*former but are cut by the latter. 
Certain rocks in Skye which are petrographically on the border¬ 
line between basic and uPcrabasic perhaps belong to this interval. 
This seems to be the case Qfi l^st with a few rocks answering to 
thif. description which are found in the Cuillins, but as regards 
others (such as those of the Ben Aslak type) we are in doubt as to 
whether they belong to the local series or the regional. 

The minor ultrabasic intrusions are collectively much inferior in 
importance to the basic group. The principal representatives are 
the later peridoti/ie dykes of the Cuillins. In their radiate 
arrangfijnent they recall the preceding group, and exceptionally at 
places in the heart of the district they assume the “inclined 
sheet ” habit. Their distribution in space is interesting, the 
crescentic area which includes them covering the’western and 
south-westeni parts of the gabbro laccolite, with some extension 
towards the south-east (sketch-map. Fig. 75, p. 375). This embraces 
only half a circle, viz. the south-western naif, within whieh the 
much earlier plutonic peridotites were intruded. The three prin¬ 
cipal local*groups <of minor intrusions in Skye shotv thus an 
evident relation to the corresponding plutonic intrusions respect¬ 
ively, and the reversal of the order of succession'in the final phase 
implies therefore a reversal of the direction of shifting of the centre 
of activity. If we take account of the shifting indicated in the 
old trachytic and rhyolitic volcano bf Fionn Choire, the displace¬ 
ment throughout thQ three successive phases ofMgneous activity 
^seems to have been of an oscillatory kind, as follows :— 

Volcanic, . . from N.E. to S.W. 

“ Plutonic, . . . from S.W. to NtE, 

Minor intrusions,. from N.E, to S.W.* 

Before proceeding to the minor intrusions of the regional smes, 
we may briefly mention certain subsidiary groups^ the precislaffeJa- 
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tions of which to other members of the great suite we have not in 
all cases deciphered. They all belong to late ^ochs; but whether 
they are older or younger than the peridotites just considered, we^ 
have no means of ascertaining.* The trachyte and trachy-andesite 
dykes have been described in Chapter XXIII. Most of them, 
occurring near Broadford and in the Sleat district, have no -filoge^ 
iiounectkaL with the Skye focus, ^t belong^^ a^oup which has 
jts chief area of distribution farther south-east, on the Scottish 
mainland. Like the great group of basic sills, it inters Skye from 
without, but from the opposite direction (Fig. 7^p. 387). The Drynoch 
group of trachytes seems to be of distinct origin, though still of 
late date; and to the same epoch we may conjecturally refer the 
mugearites and allied types (oligoclase- and orthoclase-basalts, etc.) 

^ noticed in Chapters XV. and XVIII. The dykes of augite-andesite 
and of acid pitchstone are scarcely numerous enough to afford a 
basis’ for any generalisation. We have seen indications (see p. 
402) of an interesting relationship between the two types, but 
this does not come out so clearly ip Skye asSn A rran. The pitch- 
stones seem in our area to have a very restricted oc^rrence, which 
might, however, be somewhat extendad by including devitrified 
rocks perhaps referable to this group. The typical examples dis¬ 
covered have a distribution compiltible wij;h a relation to the 
granite centre. If this connection \vith the local series cafi be 
assumed, it is interesting, for it shows the oval area of distribution 
of the minor acid intrusions contracted during this final and feeble 
recrudescence of activity to little more than a liife, following the 
usual directioif of the regional dykes (Fig. 76, p. 387), 

The sequence of the regional series of minor intrtesions subsequent 
to the epoch of t he great group of sills we have not succeeded in 
tracing out* systematically from stage to stage. The difficulty of 
dividing the rocks into distinct groups and arranging these in 
order of chronological succession arises chiefly from three circum¬ 
stances. (i.) The intrusions have almost exclusively the form of 
dykes, (ii.) A general community of petrographical characters 
runs thnough the whole series, (iii.) AH the djkes have in 
general a common directionbf strike; so that intersections, which 
might serve th idetermine the relative ages of •different dylAs, are 
not often found. A few remarks may be made on each of these 
three points, 

The form and habit assun^d by igneous intrusions at any epoch • 
were directly ctependent on the nature of the crustak strain at^hat 
epoch. During the earliest part of the phase of miribr intrusions 
the regional strain had been such that the invading mSgma vuas 
injected in the form of very regular sills. This was also the case in ^ 
varying d^ree with the local groups, viz. the peculiar coipposite 
intrusions of the Cnoc Ctlrnach gyoup and the mtnor acid intrusions 
of thrarea surrounding^ the Red Hills. Shortly after the epoch of 

g * 

Rum wo have found the later peridotite dykes to out the augite- 
attdedites. 
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these last, however, occurred an event of the first importance in the 
geological history of Skye, viz. t he principal faulting (of Tertiary 
*dge) in our area. To this is due the characteristic structure—t h at m 
a succession olgently tilted plateaux divided b^ ippR nf faiUt^^whichT 
is the most striking tectonic feature over th e greater part of the 
island. Its eS^'^ct was no less important as altering the conditions 
under which igneous -magmas were inti'uded. In thb country 
thus shattered g new distribution of strains was set up, and 
the continuity^ of the strata (including the lava-flows and the 
dolerite-sills) was brc^en. Henceforth when molten magma again 
rose in fissures throughout the region—sometimes in the old fissures 
reopened—it was, neither to spread laterally among the country 
rocks nor (so far as we know) to be poured out at the surface. The 
later 4ykes are in this sense sel^-sufflcing intrusive bodies, neither , 
the feeders nor the offshoots of other igneous masses. Such ilykes 
differed functionally from those belonging to earlier epochs. 

We have already ^ insisted upon one conspicuous difference 
between the local and the regional series of rocks, a difference of 
a petrographical kind running through the entire suite in all phases 
of activity ; the groups with regional distribution show nothing of 
th e wide differentiation wliicli^, wd have had to notice in the local 
groups. This corner out strikingly in the chemical analyses here 
reproduced for comparison, though doubtless a more extended 
examination would discover greater variety than is apparent in these 
few examples. ^ The basic dykes certainly present a remarkable 
monotony of petrographical characters when viewed as a whole, and 
we have found amorjg them but few specific features which can be 
tentati\;ely regarded as marking distinct natural groupc or pertain¬ 
ing to defined epochs in the succession. Prophyritic dyke^ seem 
to belong in general to a rather late time, and the later dykes are 
also perhaps richer on the whole in xonolithaandxenoci*ysts. These 
poirits may possibly be significant (Chapter XX.). It is true there 
are certain subsidiary groups of which we hi^ve made mention, the 
trachy-andesites of Sleat and other types containing oligoclasfc and 
orthoclase, besides rocks on the other hand righ in oliY^ne and 
carrying pic^tite; Mid* some among these may possibly claim to be 
inclu(Jed in the regional series. We might rather perhaps that 
there are cert^n ^bsidiary centres of activity •in the region in 
addition to the chief foq, and these were also in a minor degree 
centres of differentiation. In any case the fact that all these special 
rocks, including also the pitchstonesf etc., made their appearance 
at quite late* epochs ^eems to show that, outside the principal 
local foc^ any very important _differeutiation was-arHved at only 
iJ thft. final ^g»eoup actixii^in t he regi on. 

The general law of direction of the dykeshas been sufficiently 
discussed in Chap^r XVIL We recur to the subject Iwre only to 
point out how the varying direction, as well as the* varying 
frequency, of the regional basic dykes illuctrates the mutual inter¬ 
action of the regional and local elements of the crustal strain. 
The intervention of the regional influence in the behaviour of the 
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intrusions of the local series is apparent at more than one stage, 
and is most marked in the distribution and orientation of the acid 
dykes, intruded not long anterior to the faulting of the region. 
But a reciprocal influence is afso ^o be observed. The energy 
displayed in the intrusion of the regional series of dykes seem^ to 
have attained its maximum in the neighbourhood of the gabbro 
focus. This appears in the extraordinary profusion of dykes in a 
broad belt of country surrounding the Cuillins, and especially in 
the distribution^of multiple dykes, as already noticed (Fig. 52, p. 238). 
Further, tliere is (Fig. 63, p. 301) a decided tendency in the 
regional dj k«3 to a radiate disposition about the chief ceptres of 
plutonic intrusions, atemdency discernible as a secondary influence 
modifying the primary principle of parallelism. This of course 
must be attrfliuted not to the plutonic intrusions themseives, but 
to the local crustal strains with which these are intimately bcJhnd 
up ; and accordingly t]ie granite centres are attended by the same 
effects as tlie gabbro. 

Despite the exception here implied, and generally away from 
centre-s ofliocal disturbance, t|;e dykes hold thoir ftormal course with 
a want of regard for geological structure and tectonic accidents 
which is very renlarkable. Especially noteworthy is itjihat they hayei 
rj ^l'ftly taken advantage of tlieLpiesiftiuable lin es of weak nesa nffhrftdl 
b y faults. The dykes are, it w'ould seem, the expression of a 
larger law than that w^hich is^ealised in the ordinary dislocations of 
strata. This independent behaviour characterises The Tertiary 
dykes of Britain as a wdiole.* ^ 

In conclusion we venture to suggest a question which may have 
more than^ a local application. One of the. most remarkable 
circumstances brought out by a^tudy of the basic dykes in the 
field, and one discussed at length in its proper^place, is thQ manner 

* Cf. Sir A. Geikio, Trans. JRoj/. Soc. Edin., vol, xxxv., 63-68; 1888: 
Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain^^vol, ii., gp. 116-171; Iw. 
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in which the intjnisions have been controlled by the nature ot the 
country-rock. The dykes, traversing some formations in vast 
^numbers, show a singular reluctance to enter certain other 
formations. Whatever be the explanation of this behaviour, the 
fact has bearings which are possibly of some imppiiiance. On 
a priori grounds dykes which freely intersect one forirr&tion, but do 
not penetrate another pverlying one, might with considerable show 
of probability be referred to an age intermediate between those of 
the two formations concerned ; but the results of our survey forbid 
us, in the area' mapped, to attach any weight to negative evidence 
of this kind. Now in the northern, midland, and western counties 
of England and in parts of Wales there are numerous dykes and 
other intrusions of basic rocks, which intersect the Carboniferous 
and older strata, but not the New Red rocks ; and these intrusions . 
have therefore generally been held to be of pre-Permian age. The 
facts which we have recorded suggest that an inference based on 
sudh'grounds should be open to reconsideration. There is the more 
force in this suggestion since ,one dyke at Swinnertori Park in 
StaflTordshire* does actually cut the New Red rocks ; while Mr 
Greenlyt has found a similar case in Anglesey, and has put 
forward the opinion that a large'number of dykes in that island, 
hitherto referred ty> the interval between Carboniferous and 
Permian, are in reality a part of the great Tertiary system of 
intrusions. If geological and petrographical evidence should be 
found to confirm and extend this conclusion, we may have to 
enlarge considerably the area admittedly affected by the latest 
suite of igneous intrusions in Britain. + 

To eiPhibit in one view some of the more important results 
summarised in this chapter, we append a table showing the sequence 
and in ^ome degree the mutual relations of the chief groups of 
igneous rocks of the regional and the local series in Skye. The local 
episodes are indicated by separate tablets inserted in the table, their 
vertical spacing being intended to represent* diagrammatically the 
time-intervals between the successive groups. 

* Kirkby, Tran^ N. Staffs. Nat Field CZw6, vol. xxviii., p. 129*; 18^. 

+ Geol. Mag.y 19 0, pp. 160-164. 

I Oh this subject see also Watts in Sketch of the Geology' of the Birming¬ 
ham district, Proc. Geol. .4m., vol. xv., pp, 399,400; 1898. 
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Proofs of Great Erosion in Skye. 


.CHAPTER XXVI. 

« 

*Phx3ical Features and Scenery. 

The Western Isles of Scotland have often been cited in illustra¬ 
tion of the enorpous amount of material which has been removed 
by the agents of erosion and transportation during the latter half of 
Tertiary time. In this respect Skye does not yield in point of 
interest to any other part of the region. The basaltic rocks which 
build the north-western part of the island have been cut up into 
numerous hills and p^Iateaux, divided by deep glens, while from the 
south-eastern part these rocks have been wholly stripped away. In 
the central tract erosion has gone still farther; for, not only have 
the basalts been removed, but the plutonic rocks, of later age and 
doubtless consolidated at considerable depths below the then surface, 
haye been left standing out as mountains 2500 and 3000 feet high. 
In this final chapter we shall examine the manner in which the pro¬ 
cesses of erosion have been controlled by the geological constitution; 
so that the existing physical features and scenery stand related to 
the lithological characters, distribution, and arrangement of the 
various rocks. Such a discussion will derive a certain special 
interest from the fact that the rocks are, within the area to be more 
particularly considered, exclusively igneous rocks. 

We have pointed out in some detail in the preceding chapter how 
the successive igneous eruptions in our area have been*closely bound 
up^with the development of strains in the earth's crust and the 
various ucaya in which these strains have from time to time found 
relief. From the same causes there also reAilted, as we havce seen, 
movemen ts and deformations of the solid prus^ sometimes of wide 
extent, sorpetimes ^-ather narrowly localised. Such movements, 
taking in general the form of differenrial elevation (whether absolute 
or relative), have of course influenced the broader physical features 
of the country; and we can trace in the existing surface relief the 
interaction of the two elements—themselves closely connected— 
the distribution of the various igneovs rocks and actual deformation 
oftthe eartlf s crust. ' 

DisregaMing the south-eastern portion of the island, where the 
tertiary igneous rocks have had only a very small share in determ¬ 
ining the listing surface-relief,*Skye divides, for our'present 
purpose, into thr^ee strongly contrasted tracts. To the north-west 
the basaltic country presents a well characterised, though mono¬ 
tonous^ type of scenery. The central pa^ of the island offers much 
greater ^versity ahd, from the point of view of the artist, much 
more interest, possessing in the Cuillins a mountain-group without 
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rival in the British Isles. This group, with*which we must 
associate also the Blaven range, occupies the western portion of the 
central mountain-tract, where gabbro is the dominant rock. Tp the> 
east we have the granitic ** Bed Hills,” and the contrast in form 
between the two groups of mountains has been the subject of 
remark by numerous writers. We shall consider t^se three prin¬ 
cipal types of scenery in order, , 

In the bascdt plateaux the determining element of the surface- 
relief is, from the lithological point of view, ^ot the basaltic lavas 
but the great group of sills, to which all the strong features are 
directly due. At the same time the general arj*angement of the 
features is the simple expression of the tectonic structure resulting 
from the (regional) system (rf crpst-movements aleady described. 
These movements took the form of a shattering of the country by 
numerous faults and a tilting of the separate blocks or strips towards 
the west. There was at the same time a certain tilting of the Ivhole 
country in the same direction. We may express this otherwise, 
from the point of view of the geological mapper, by saying that the 
cumulative throw of the faults towards'the east is not enough to 
compensate fully the general dip towards the west; so that the 
base of the basalt group stands at a considerably higher altitude 
on the east side of the island than on the west. It has resulted 
from this that the highest ground in this part of the island occurs 
near the east coast, in the long and almost continuous range which 
may be regarded as the main escarpment of the basaltic group. It 
runs from Beinb Tianavaig, near Portree, northward to the Quiraing, 
culminating^in the Storr (2360 feet). 

We turn for a moment to the south-eastern part of Sky^e. This 
has clearly experienced, as a whole, since the volcanic epoch a 
greater elevation (or less depression) than the north-western tract. 
The greater relative elevation, however, is not suflScient to accbunt 
for the fact that the basaltic group has here been totallj^ removed. 
Indeed the average attitude of the surface at the present time is 
considerably lower here than in the plateau country. I^he removal 
of the bas alts must be attributed mainly tp ttnoth^r difference, 
depending on the distribution o f the gr ear^oup of sTIlsr AT we 
Earo seen, these^were most developed towards the nqj’th and north¬ 
west, thinning away towards the south-easj, and never reaching the 
Sleat district. Where the sills were in force, they not only greatly 
increased (probably doubled^ the total thickness of the basalt 
group, but, byfhe interposition of sheets of hard rocl^at numerous 
horizons, enabled the whole to offer a mucTii more efilctive resist¬ 
ance to erosion. In the south-east, where the sills were wanting, 
the much more perishable basaltic lavas were easil/ removed. It 
is interesting to notice that the effect of tjjie general dip is 
neverthdess still indicated by theidistribution of the higher ground. 
In the tract of Torridonian rocks which extends from Kyleakin to 
near the Point of Sleat, the greatest heights afe found to the north¬ 
east (Sgdrr Coinnich, 2400 feet); the average altitude diminishes 
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south-westward,, and beyond Loch na Dal the country nowhere 
reaches the 1000-feet contour-line. 

• Returning to the basaltic tract, we may remark first that the 
coast-line affords admirable studies of the results of marine erosion. 
The finest display is on the west coast, especially between Loch 
Bracadale an4 Loch Brittle. Here the basalt group goes down 
below sea-level, and presents long ranges of precipitous cliffs, in 
many places prr^tically vertical, rising 600 or 7Q0 or even 900 feet 
out of the water. This greatest height is found at .Beinn nan 
Cuitheann, to the sonth of Talisker. The cliffs have a very evident 
appearance of stratification, due to the alternation of lava^ and 
sills; but i n a ve vtical_expQsiire thfl_-sills, with their ^pronounced 
cross-jointi ng, are no m ore durable than the lay^s, and the whole 
presents one continuous face, ip strong contrast with the effects , 
of subaSrial erosion inland. On the east coast the Jurassic'strata 
emerge from beneath the basalts. Fortified by sills often more 
than TOO feet thick, t^ey make in places strong sea-cliffs, especially 
towards the north, forming an advance-guard to the escarpment of 
the basaltic group behind. 

This main escarpment'runs generally parallel with the coast¬ 
line, but at a variable distapce Trom it. In accordance with its 
structure, it present? a more or less precipitous face towards the 
east, with a characteristic broken appearance due to considerable 
land-slips, while the western slope is a gentle one. In the succes¬ 
sion of plateaux west of the main escarpment we find generally a 
monotony of appearance due to iteration of the same type of 
structure. Such diversity as meets the eye results from the varying 
inclination, frequency, and thickness of the sills, which everywhere 
stand out in relief from the softer lavas. Where the dip is very 
gentle, as is sometimes the case on the west side of the island, a 
single aril may form the whole of the summit of A hill, and a 
reinarkable flat-topped appearance is the consequence. This is 
especially striking in isolated hills* such as^ Macleod’s Tables, the 
only points near the west coast which reach an altitude of»1600 
feet. More usually there is a decided dip to the west, or some 
point near west. •In'this case the summit of a plateau ^is formed 
by sqyeral inclined sills, divided by abrupt steps, and the western 
slope also may coilsist in great part of broad dip-faces of other sills. 
The other slopes are te^rraced by the outcrops of numerous sills, 
which appear as so many escarpments separated by intervals of 
gentle inclination representing the*" intervening lavas. On the 
hiW-sides bordering Qlen Varragill, Glen Drynocn, Glen Eynort, 
etc., or facing the sea-lochs Harport, Eynort, and Brittle, as many 
^8 a score of such terraces may oft^n be counted in the evening 
light (Pig. 79). Farther north, as the sills become thicker, the 
character of the landscape changes accordingly. A single sill may 
now be suflBcient to form a considerable sea-cliff (Plate I?.) or an 

In of Juras&o rocks a similar tabular summit may be made by 
an outlier of a strong sill. A good example is Di'in-can, the highest point of 
^Eaasay. 
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imposing inland escarpment. At the same time the columnar 
jointing of the sills becomes very pronounced, introducing a 
r vesical element into the scenery; the long ranges of escarpment 
present pei*pendiciilarly fluted faces, and detached pinnacles and 
needles stand out in advance. In this way the plateau and terrace 
type of sceneiy, which in the central part of the island is only 
wearisome to^he eye, becomes impressive farther north-from mere 
exaggeration of scale. Especially is this the case in the main 
escarpment facing the east coast, where the Storr Rock and tlie 
Quiraing hav'6 long, been included in the tourist^s itinerary. 

Next in importance to the basic sills as a factor in the detailed 
structure of thejbasaltic country come the basic dykes. A few. of 
these, notably the large solitar}’^ dykes of coarse diabase, form 
saliept features, a remark which is true also of the trachyte dykes 
of the Drynoch group; but the great majority have weathered* 
more readily than the rocks which they traverse, and hav6 often 
givAi rise to trench^, gullies, or even deep ravines. A glance at 
the Ordnance map ^lows hovi many of the smaller burns , follow 
remarkably straight courses with a direction varying from N.N.W.- 

This'' is the case especially on moderately 
elevated and gently inclined stretches of moorland and on the 
slppes of the hills where th^se liave sometliing of a north-westerly 
or south-easterly aspect. Hlopes such as those of Ben Lee towards 
Loch Sligachan, Broebheinn towards Glen Drynocli, etc., are con¬ 
spicuously scored by long straight parallel gullies, which have 
been determifted b}- basic dykes, and often by multiple dykes 
(Fig. 80). On the higher ground, and especially where the basic 
sills attain a great thickness, djkes become less frequent, and the 
straigM gullies cease to be so conspicuous a feature. 

The weathering of the dykes into depressions, which are the 
channels of permanent or occasional streams, is not diie to the rock 
of*the dykes being intrinsically more perishable than its neighbours. 
Indeed the dyke-rock is in most cases very decidedly more durable 
than the lavas-and often not inferior in this respect to tlje sills. 
It is the verti cal postu re of the dykes that has .rendered _ them_ 
! specially vuTnerarble to attack, and this is most markedly the case 
i^ere S'7undtjple dyke'has"" presented several vertical planes of 
weakness (the jifinctions of the different membei»)in a short space. 
Any tendency to a platy fracture in an individual dyke tells in the 
same sense, and the much commoner cross-jointing also facilitates 
disintegration by allowing the dykft to divide into little horizontal 
prisms whfch are easily removed. * 

UjiliktEf many othbr areas of somewhat similar geological con- 
^ stitutfbn, the basaltic tract of Skye is remarkably sterile. Cultiva¬ 
tion of any* kind is possible only in some of the 'Broader valleys, 
wliere the rocks^aro covered by a m antle o f boulder-clay. Above 
the drift-line soil and subsoil^are wanting. Several sauses con¬ 
tribute to this result: the intractable nature of the sill-rocks, the 
scouribg of the country by ice, the excessive rain-fall under existing 
coiiditions, and the prevalent covering of p^t, which effectually 
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protects the rocks from subaSrial decay. Peat •generally clothes 
the valleys and the less steep slopes, and often covers to a con¬ 
siderable depth the flat and gently sloping heights. The vegetatioif 
which gives rise to this accumulation is referable chiefly to 
Sphagnum, various species of Sdrpus, Juncus, and Garex, and 
grasses such as Nardus stricta, but many other species also con¬ 
tribute.* • Birch-bark and wood occur alnlost everywhere in the 
peat on the lower ground; and, although the,country is now 
almost denuded of trees, it is clear both from exiting relics and 
from the evidence of place-names t that murfi of it has once been 
wooded. The final destruction must be attributed to the cattle 
and sheep. Even now any inaccessible ravine, an islet in any 
of the tarns, has an abundant, though dwarfed, growth of birch, 
alder, hazel, holly, rowan, oak, aspen, etc. 

We have seen that on the basalt plateaux in general the lavas, 
which constitute the “country’’ rock, play nevertheless th^ least 
important part in determining the surface relief. There is, however. 



Fifj. 80.— Outlines of hills on the west side of Glen Britfle, seen from near 
Bealach a’ Miiaim. The terraced appearance is due to the intrusive sills, 
and the long straight gullies are determined hy th% weathering of dykes. 

• • 

a broken belt of country, immediately adjacent to the large plutonic 
intrusions of the mountains, in which the basalt scenery assumes a 
diflerent character. Here the lavas, metamorphosed •by ^ the 
proximity of the gabbro and granite, become hard enough to offer 
a stubborn resistance^fco erosion, and form jough^cra^ spmetimjes. 
C(^pftrable with those of the gabbro itself. At the same time, 
ancT as a direct consequence of this induration of the lavas, the 
basic sills? which are the douynant feature tl?e plateau country, 
die out. The Redding of the lavas is usually very apparent, but 
does noLgb^ -riise to strong ledges. Tlie character of this sub- 

* Among these may be mentioned such bog-plants as Drosera anglica, 
IX rotund^olia, Saxifraga wnhrom, Lobelia dortvianni, Phiguicula v^dgaris, 
Menyanthes Irifoliata, Narth^xiurr^ossifragum, and Eriopkoruv^. polystachwn, 
Klsewhore the common heaths (Calhma mlgaria, prica cinere<^ E, tetralix) 
and other shrubby plants contribute to the formation of peat. Characteristic 
species on the higher moors are Juniperus nana, Veronica 5nonfan<f, 
Vaccinium uligimsum, Armeria vulgaris (var. planifolii), CocMearia officinalia 
(var. danica), Cladonia rangiferina, etc. , 

f Such names as Coille fa wo od) and besides the names 

of individual species oftrees, are sometfmes'TounS^^ere no trees now exist. 
The remark is doubtless appUcable to much of the Highlands. It is note¬ 
worthy that many of the letters of the Gaelic alphabet are named ffom trees, 
and that the badges of some of the clans were sprigs of trees which would 
now be found with difficulty. 
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montane belt, interposed between the plateaux and the mountains, 
is well shown by Slat-bheinn and An Stac in Fig. 81, kindly 

* drawn for us by Mr Colin Phillip. The eastern portions of Sghrr 
nan Each and Belig belong to the same type. The rough crags of 
metamorphosed basalt are more striking when they occur in juxta¬ 
position with'fhe smooth slopes of the Red Hills, as on the summit 
and northern face of Qlamaig and especially in Creagail Dubha, a 
spur of Beinn Dearg Mhdr (of Strath). 

The chief irfterest,in Skye to lovers of the picturesque attaches to 
the gabhro motmtains. The astonishing indifference of the earlier 
travellers* to mountain scenery left the Cuillins t wholly unnoticed, 
and for a long time this part of the island was regarded as inaccess¬ 
ible. J. D, Forbes in 1836 first accomplished the ascent of Sgilrr 
nan Gillean, and the little sketch-map accompanying his valuable 
paper shows that he had also become acquainted with some bf the 
peakfe of the main range; but it was the late Sheriff Alexander 
Nicolson who made the district known to the general public.+ The 
Ordnance Survey was made at a time when many of the summits 
had not yet been climbed^ and the map leaves much to be desired 
as regards completeness and accuracy. In later years the explora¬ 
tions of members f>{ the Scottish Mountaineering Club have 
accumulated a store of information, which is preserved in their 
Journal; but the mountains are still practically closed to the 
ordinary tourist, partly by the lack of accommodation but chiefly 
for want of knowledge. II 

We shall examine firstly the broad features of'the topography 
and secondly the niinor elements of the surface relief. The former 
are directly attributable to the form of the gabbro laccolite, while 
the latter are due chiefly to the dykes and intrusive sheets by 
which tj^e gabbro is intersected, and to the peculiarites attending 
ice*erosion. 

* Pennant, Johnson, Boswell, Jameson, and ^others either make no 
mention of the mountains, or refer to them incidentally in terms expressive 
of aversion, reserving their admiration for a wooded glen or a waterfall. 
Views of the Cuill^s from Beinn na Caillich are given by Pennant and 
Jameson, bui both are finite unrecognisable. 

+ TJe spelling Cuillin ad<^ted here is that of the Ordnance Survey : the 
name is sometipies Written Coolin. The Gaelic word is pi’obably Cuilfhionn, 
as given by Nicolson, and to identify it with the name of the Ossianic hero 
Cuchullin seems to be purely fanciful. In older writers we find the forms 
Cuilluelum, Culluelun, Gulluin, Guilin, Quillin, Quillen, etc. 

I See especjally a series of articles in (food Words for 1876. The highest 
submit of the Cuillins has been named Sgiirr Alaisdair in memory of the 
Sheriff. • 

• § Of rfjout twenty peaks of 3000 ft and upward only seven have heights 

assigned to them on the map. • 

II The guide books, which direct the tourist to devote a day to the Storr 

and one or tw> days to the Quiraing, usually allow but St^ngle d^ for 
a hasty visit to Loch Coruisk, and jierhaps another for the ascetft of Sghrr 
nan Gillean, by no means the easiest peak of the Cuillins. Although a 
systematic study would necessitate camping, mdst parts of the mountains can 
be reached from Sligachan by a hardy pedestrian. Elgol also affords con¬ 
venient access to the southern part of the district and CaAiost to the western. 
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Especially interesting is the arrangement of the principal ridges 
and valleys of the Cuillins as dependent on the form of the gabbro 
laccolite. The laccolite is, as we have seen, of the nature of a thick 
sheet, thinning away towards its perimeter. The upper surface of 
the gabbro may therefore be assumed to have had a somewhat 
similar shape tS that of the lower surface, as represented roughly by 
the contour-lines on the^nap given above (Eig. 15, p. 86). The cover¬ 
ing of basaltic l^avas which once overspread the whole island has 
been totally rejnoved from the mountain area. What was the 
nature of the drainage-system during this earlier stage of the 
erosion it is not possible to discover; for that system lias not been 
“ superimposed ” upon the gabbro from which the existing surface- 
relief is carved out. The gabbro so greatly surpassed the other 
rocks of the district in the resistance which it opposed to the agents 
of erosion, that, when in the course of denudation the upper suT-face 
of the laccolite was exposed, the drainage-lines at once began to 
adapt themselves to tl>j form of that surface. On no other supposi- 
tion^can--we explain tlie remarkable correspondence observed 
bet^^e en the shape of the laccolite and the existing form of the 
ground. This correspondAice comes out very clearly upon com¬ 
paring the topographical map,witf[ Fig. 15, which for this purpose 
may«be taken as repf esenting very roughly the shape of the tipper 
surface of the gabbro laccolite. The Coruisk basin has resulted 
from tlie broad syncline which occupied the south-western part of 
the area, and the main range of the Cuillins marks the south¬ 
western, western, and north-western limits of this syncline, coincid¬ 
ing nearly with th^. edge of the laccolite itself, which along this 
line dip? always inward. The Druim nan Ramh, and S^giirr na Stri 
ridges correspond with anticlinal flexures of the laccolite; and the 
former, branching off from the main range at Bruach na Frithe, 
must have been at one stage a more imposing ran^e than now, 
having been considerably trenched upon by Harta Corrie. The 
Sligachan and Camasunary valleys coincide very closely with 
synclinal lines on the laccolite. The north-eastern portion df the 
gabbro is missing. We know that it was elevated by the intrusion 
of the granite magiAa, Avhich invaded the earlier basic*rock in a 
peculiarly intimate fashion. To w'hat extent tlje gabbro was 
actually disintegrated by this attack is not certainly known ; but 
the relics which can stili be studied on Marsco suflice to show that 
the impregnation of the gabbro by the granite would greatly jnipiiii' 
its d^ir^biiity under weathering ageiAnes. The south-eastern limb 
of the gabjiro laccolite thus came to be almost cut ofi*, and sur- 
ijounded by rocks much more easily destructible. It has, as wc 
have seen, a /synclinal structure, buj^ it was too naiTOw a strip to 
originate an interior drainage, and so has given rise to the broken 
ridge extending fiom Blath-bheinn to Belig. The peculiar shape 
of the gabbro laccolite is due, aS we have seen, chiefly to circum¬ 
stances fatten ding its intrusion. In so <far as there was actual 
deformation at a later time, the overlying basalts would be partly 
affected in common with the gabbro; biit it is probable that, when 
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a drainage-system was initiated at the beginning of the erosion, 
the principal determining factor in this part of the area was not 
very different from a simple dome-like elevation of no very strong 
relief. • 

In a distant view the gabbro mountains at once assert themselves 
as a distinct geological unit with strongly marked! characteristics. 
They present indeed a unique fragment o^ Alpine scenery among 
the mountain-groups of Britain. The spiry suijimits and acute, 
deeply-notched ridges are the more striking wheij seen across a 
foreground of the basaltic plateaux, or contriiBted in the same view 
with the rounded outlines of the granite hills (Fig. 84, p. 449). 
Approaching the mountains by one of the lange corries, or still 
better by Loch Scavaig, an observer is next struck by the contrast 
between the smooth surfaces^of ^he^lo\i^r ^opes and the. abrupi 
spliutered forms ofthe peaks which overlook them (see frontispiece). 
The corries and interior valleys, with the slopes immediately 
enclosing them, arc everywhere moulded byice-action, and tliere is 
perhaps no district which exhibits more clearly the essential 
characteristics of glacial erosion. The present writer has discussed 
this subject in a separate memoir,* and ftas pointed out the signific¬ 
ance in this connection of the peculiar form of the valleys, both in 
cross-seclion,and in longitudinal profile, with their cirque-fewmed 
heads, tam-oasins, lake-basins, and other incidents. It is especially 
to be remarked that these featurest are never related to anything in 
the structure or lithological constitution of the country. Indeed 
many facts obsjerved in the Cuillins go to suggest that a surface- 
relief yeryjiittle infiuenced by structure is a cl^aracteristic of direct 
ice-erosion. ^ On the floor of any of the corries it is often iinpossible 
to decide that the eroding force has respected one rock niore than 
another; for the gabbro, the enclosed patches of volcanic rocks, and 
the various dykes and sheets often figure together on one smooth 
rock-face.+ As we pass up from the floor of the corrie, the inffence 
of structure declare^ itself with increasing prominence, and it is 
most* marked on the actual ridges and peaks. This is partly 
because ice-erosioii has there been 1^§, effijsient, partly because the 
ridges haVe subsequently be§n subjected to •pr5long€id weathering 
by frost-actioq. The d6bris resulting from this shattering ^action 
has been in part carried away on the glaciers, but in ^art it remains 
in the great taluses or screes which choke*the heads of many of the 
glens. Without further considering the ice-worn valleys and 
corries, we shall have regaPd in what follows more particularly 

t 

* Ice-Erosion in the Cuillin Hills, Skye. Trans, Ro\j, Soc, Edin,, vol. xl, 
pp 221-252; 1901. • . 

t Wo are speaking here of the highly characteristic/oms of the valleys, as 
now to be scon. The valleys themselves, as we have shown, are related to * 
the broad steucture of the district, and by far the greater part of the erosion 
was accoftiplished before the Glacial period. 

J This of course implio^ what is otherwise amply demonstrated, that 
under the present conditions erosion is almast co^nplctely cheeked. Soo 
Harker, Notes on Subafirial l!k* 08 ion in the Isle of Skye, &«ok Mag.* 1899, 
pp. 486-491, ^ -V » 
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to those parts of* the mountains in which the effects of differential 
weathering are clearly exhibited, 

^ While the dominant rock is gabbro, there are, as we have seen, 
numerSus enolosed patches of the volcanic group. In its highly 
metamorphosed state the basaltic lava is not greatly inferior to the 
gabbro in its ,resistance to destructive agents. Sometimes the 
gabbro stands out in belief from it, or the basalt may give rise to 
a depression in^a ridge, as for instance on the col connecting 
Sgilrr Thuilm )vith Sgiirr a’ Mhadaidh; but elsewhere, as on Sgurr 
nan Gobhar, the basalt even forms salient features, and it builds 
several of the summits, notably those of Sghrr Alaisdair, Sgilrr 
Tearlach, and Sgilrr Mhic Choinnich, which are among the highest 
peaks of the Cuillins. Ti ns metamor phosed basalt, however, with 
(close texture and splintery fr acture, disintegrates in a different 
' mannerTroiii the gabbro, and it affords less secure holds for. hand 
and foot. In this latter respect the gabbro, above the limit of 
ice-moulding, offers remarkable facility to climbers. It is even 
surpassed in some places by the picrite and peridotite group, owing 
partly to the extreme hardness and toughness of these rocks, partly 
to the pitj;ed or embossed ^rfaces which they often present owing 
to the weathering of xenolitbs. 'The relation of the form of the 
groiMid to these ultrabasic rocks is rather peculiar. The large 
laccolitic intrusion builds the prominent peak knowm as Sgiirr 
Dubh na Dabheinn, overlooking the tarn of Coir’ a’ Ghrundda; but 
the prolongation of the same mass, both eastward and northward, 
has been excavated Into valleys. This seems to be connected with 
the very prounouncQd banded structuro of the rocks, both in An 
Garbh-choire and in Coireachan Ruadha, which has hastened their 
erosion. Where banding is absent or inconspicuous, the rocks 
alwaj^s form prominent features, as is well seen in An Sguman 
and in tiie easterly spur of Sgiirr na Banachdich, the one due to a 
boss^and the other to small laccolite of picrite. 

It is, however, to the intrusive sheets and dykes, which traverse 
gabbro and basalt alike, that the mountains owe some of their 
most distinctive characters. In particular, the remarkable 
appearance of stratifteation often conspicuous upon the outward 
slopes .is due to their being seamed by innumerable parallel sheets 
of dolerite and basalt. These rocks are of very ‘ durable nature, 
and are not of|en weakenedJ^y cross-jointing like the sills of the 
moorland country, so that they very frequently show in relief even 
against the gabbro. Elsewhere they have weathered more rapidly; 
but'in either case they^give rise to ledges ru^niugikloiag the . steep 
slopes, apd in places these assume something of the character of a 
rude senes of steps. This is seen ,on the outward slopes of the 
mountains only, because, as we have noticed, the intrusive sheets 
constantly dip inwerd. o 

The shapes of the ridges in different parts of the gabbro tract, 
and the marked difference often apparent between the opposed 
slopes, depend largely upon the direction of dip of the intruded 
basic sheets and the angle which the trend of the ridge makes with 





View of Cliieh Gtas fioui Garbli IMiuiiin. 
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the strike of the sheets. For exaihple, in that part of th^ main or 
western range which comprises Sgtirr Dearg, Sghrr na Banachdich, 
and Sgtirr a' Ghreadaidh the general direction coincides wii^ the 
strike of the inclined basic sheets. Here the actual crest-line is 
usually made by one of the strong sheets of dolerite, dipping to the 
east in a perilous slope and then breaking awajC The western 
slope is often steep, but is in many places Rudely terraced at short 
intervals by ledges, which dip inward and afford ^secure ‘traverses’ 
to the mountaineer. The eastern slope is in places extremely 
precipitous, and where this is not the case the climber encounters 
broad slabs of smooth rock dipping outward and offering only 
precarious holds. These slabs are sometimes* the surface of an 
intruded sheet, more often a surface of gabbro from which such a 
sheet has broken away, Jtpprcftch is thus jnore diflScult from the 
Coruisk than from the Glen Brittle side.* The character of the 
interior or eastern slope varies, however, according as its inclination 
in different parts is greater or less than the«dip of the sheets. The 
outcrops of a group of strong shefets exposed at their upper edges 
jnay occasion a short and irregular subsidiary ridge parallel to the 
main one, or a bold easterly spur may have a summit encircled by 
the outcrops of a group of sheets. .This later is illustrated by the 
fine peak known as Sghrr a’ Coir’ an Loohain, which may be 
contrasted, e.g, with Sgiirr nan Gobhar, a westerly spur of the 
main range, where no such arrangement is possible. On the main 
rangQ itself too is found here and there an abrupt prominence, 
formed either^ by a small outlying portion of a strong inclined 
sheet or*by an outlier of gabbro resting on such a sheet. Examples 
are aeen on the northern peak of Sgurr Ghreadaidh^ and on 
Biddin Druim nan Baip^. * 

Corresponding with this part of the main range, but on the 
opposite edige of the gabbro tract, is the Blaven range, which from 
the scenic as from the geological standpoint must be regarded^s an 
integral part of the Guillins. Here the intrusive sheets dip in the 
opposite direction, Le, still towards the interior of the tract, and the 
physical aspect of the mountains is in accord with fhis structure. 
Blath-bh*einn itself on its gteep western fdOe^has steady slope 
(about 40°) yearly coinciding witli the dip of the inclined^sheets, 
and in consequence this face, disregarding fof the^present two or 
three deep gullies, has a very simple character. The same is true of 
the Clach Glas portion of the ridge, farther north, although there 
the summit is more precipitous, so that the outcrops^of the sheets * 
encircle it. The eastern side of the range much more diversified 
in character, and is easier of access for reasons already pointed out 
(see Plate XIV.). . . * * 

In contrast with the above, we may look at that* portion of the • 
Cuillin^rMge which constitutes SgOrr a’ Mhadaidh, where the 
general trend, nearly E.-W., mift athwart the strike of the inclined 
sheets. Here there i» no continuous cresWine. The ridge is 

* This observation applies to the peaks themselves. Approach to the 
passes is often easier from the east,^at least inhere extensive screes occur. 
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broken into a sucpession of smaU peaks, each presenting an abrupt 
drop towards the west and a steady slope towards the east, the 
latter always tending to coincide with the dip (about 40°) of the 
intrusive sheets to which this disposition is traceable. On the 
flanks of the mountain the same sheets are seen as ledges running 
obliquely down to the left as seen from Tairneilear (Plate XV.), or 
the right as seen from Goir’ an Uaignejs (frontispiece). The same 
structure is exhibited on a ruder scale in Sghrr Dubh, and again, 
with some modiflcation, in other E^-W. ridges such as those of 
Sgiirr Sghmain*and Sghrr nan Gobhar. In these latter examples 
alternations of basaltic lava with gabbro also contribute to the effect. 
It is to be noticed generally that the intercalated patches of basaltic 
lavas and agglomerates have in most cases the same inward dip as 
the inclined sheets, though not always •in precise parallelism with 
them. It follows that where the occurrence of such enclosed 
patches has given rise to evident surface-features, these are in 
general agreement witl^the structure impressed upon the mountains 
by the inclined sheets. Gars-bheinn affords the best illustration of 
this. On the south-easterly ridge of this mountain, and in the 
shape of Coire Beag and Coir’ a’ Chruidh immediately adjacent, the 
general effect of a stratified group ef rocks is very conspicuous, and 
is clearly indicated oi> the topographical map. 

Not less important than the intrusive sheets as their 

part in controlling the ei'osion of the gabbro tract 
^Che only dykes which consistently make features 
fe\v composed of “peiidotites on Sgiirr Dearg, Sghrr 
etc. The oi’dinary basic dykes, and especially the • 

intersect the intrusive sheets as well as the gabbro, t6, 

betray tficir presence by weathering out into depressionsuT In this 
wa}'^ arise most of the deep gulle 3 ''s which furrow the steep sides of 
the moiq;itain3, and become in wet weather the (Channels of 
mountain torrents. Less commonly a platfonn of gentler slope 
is trenched by a sti-aight water-course of lik^ origin, such as the 
deep gorge which drains Coir’ a’ Bhiisteir, north of Sgiirr nan 
Gillean. Sometimes the gullies are confined to the actual slopes, 
but very often they^ass up into gaps in the ridge and are con¬ 
tinued on the opposite side'. Many Seep notches, such as that 
which divides the twin peaks of Blath-bheinn an<f that named 
An Dorus (the door) between Sgiirr a’ Mliadaidh and Sgiirr a* 
Ghreadaidh, have originated by the weathering out of dykes or 
groups of dykes. Distinct peaks, suck as these which form Bidein 
Druim nan Rllmh, owe their individuality in large measure to their 
being divided and cut off by dyke-notches; and it is in this way 
thht the Siorth-easterly ridge of Sgurr nan Gillean is divided into 
a succession of graceful pinnacles (Plate XVI.). This latter and 
the mhch broken ^lAte extending westward from the spme peak* 
are instances of ridges in the n ost apt position to display such 
breaches of continuity, since they run nearly at right angles to 

* See Gkikie, Ancie^ Volcanoes of Great Britain^ vol. ii., p. 338, fig. 333; 
1897. 
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the dominant set of dykes in their neighbourhood. I n most o f 
tbft ^thAi* minor ridges, however, the tendency is for thetrend to 
follow the direction of the principal set of dykes. This is well^seen^* 
in such small spurs as those running out from Sgfirr a’ Ghrefifdaidh, 
and especially in the Sghrr na Pheadain ridge which runs out from 
Bidein Druim nan Ramh towards Coire na Orei^he (PL X\'.). 
Even the* long north-westerly ridge of Brunch na Prithe seems to 
have had its direction determined in some measure by the dykes. 
In a few places the breaking, away of a dyke parallel to a ridge 
has occasioned for a short distance a veitictil precipice. A more 
remarkable case is that of the isolated rock near the summit of 
Sg&rr Dearg known to climbers as the “Inaccessible Pinnacle.” 
This is a relic of a wall-like mass of gabbro bounded on the two 



Fig. 82.—The “Inaccessible Pinnacle” of Sgurr Dearg, sccit from near the 
sumimt-cairn. lu the backgo’ouiid the outlines^of Sghrr Sgiiniain (right) 
and Sghrr a’ Coir’ an Lochai^i (left). , 


sides by parallel dykes which have broken away. Since it is also 
of the nature of an outlier upon a strong ihclined sheet of dolerite, 
and is extremely precipitous at the end facing the mountain, its 
shape is a singularly striking one * (Fig. 82). j 

We see that the dykes, like the inclined slieets, produce different 
effects according to their angle with the trend of the ridges. Other 
variable elements which enter are the comparative* frequency ef 
the dykei^ in different parts of the area the occurrerice in 
some parts of two or three distinct sets of dykes differing in 

* The height of the pinnacle ia about 80 feet, reckoned at the “ short end,’' 
but by the '%nj[ end " ia about 150 feet. It overtops tl&e summit** 

quite 20 feet, and is a conspicuous object in a distant view. 
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direction. The, main ridges, connected as they are with the 
deformation of the gabbro laccolite, must have been outlined from 
nn e^rly stage in the erosion of the region. Starting from this 
rough 'plan, the existing surface-relief has been developed largely 
with reference to the two leading structural elements which have 
been noticed, ^le intmsive sheets and the dykes. To the pre¬ 
dominance of one or 'pther of these elements, and to the ever- 
varying combination and interaction of the two, most of the 
mountain-scenery of the Cuillins ir\ its ultimate analysis reduces. 
The noteworthy featu-’es in the landscape which do not fall under 
these heads are few. The beliaviour of the rocks of the peridotite 
group has already been alluded to; and we may also recall certain 
special acid intrusions described on pp. 287, 288, which have 
occasioned the gap occupied l^y tile “Alaisdair Stone-shoot” 
(Fig. 83) and the passes of Coire Labain and Coir’ a’ Ghrunndji. 



Fuj. 83.—Outlines of the Alaisdair group of mountsins, seen from Sgurr 
Deavg. The highest point is Sghrr Alaisdair (3275 feet), separated from 
its iieighhour, Sgiirr Tearlach, by the great stone-shoot. I'o the left is 
Hgiirr Mhic Choiimich, and to the right the l)rokeu ridge of 8gurr 
Sgumiiin with the outline of Sgurr nan Eag behind, 


TJie great LOiigliness and strength of tlie gabbro itself is shown 
by tlie steep^iess Adiich the mountain-sides may attain without 
breaking iiito precipices. The usual inclination of long continuous 
slopes varies ^rom'35° to 40^, but on some of the minor ridges, 
such i\s Druim nan Kami? and Sgurr na Stri—still excluding actual 
precipices—the angle of slopes more tlian 1500 feet high reaches 
45^ or even 50“^. The ordinary slopes of the Cuillins are too steep 
eitht-r for screes or for vegetation, and accordingly the mountains 
consist in g^eneral of naked rock. The colour is derived from the 
aif^i te of* the gabbro, and ranges, with varying conditions of 
moistiiFe and 'light, through every tone of purple; deepening to a 
velvety black in glimpses caught through a wraclc Vf mist or 
brightening to burnished copper! under the level rays of h cloud¬ 
less sunrise. The sterility of the mountiwns is, however, relative 
rather than absolute? Even at 3000 feet and higher the narrow 
ledges and crevices noiirksh in places a small flora of Alpine 
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habitat,* or even a scanty herbage which tempts the sheep from 
Glen Brittle to high up on some of the less difficult slopes and 
ridges. Permanent springs may occur up to as much as 250Q 
feet altitude, and there are some very popious ones at about the 
2000 feet line. 

The granite mountains do not require very detailed notice. The 
large body of granite, granophyre, etc., from which*the majority of 
the Red Hills are carved out has, as we have seen, the general 
form of a great sheet or laccolite. It is, however, much more 
irregdar in its behaviour tlian the gabbrq of the CuiIIinsT^di 
we are not able to trace out so close a correspondence between 
the broad features of the existing relief and tlie shape of the large 
plutonic mass. Nevertheless it appears that {ho western range 
of the Red Hills, from Ruadh 8tac and Marsco to Glamaig, 
corresponds with an anticlinal c*urve in the granite mass, while 
Loclf Ainort and tlie surrounding low ground coincide with a broad 
synclino. ^ * 

The smooth slopes and flowing curves of the Red Hills are in 
strong contrast with the acute summits and deeply indented ridges 




Fin. 84,—Coiitrastcd outlines of the gabbro and the granite, as seeniftom Cnoc 
Ciirnach. To the left is the Blaven range, with the southern Cuillins 
beyond and the basaltic plateaux of An Dii Bheinn and An Stac in front. 
To the rfght arc the most easterly of the Red Hills, viz. Beinn D^arg Bheag, 
Beinn Dearg Mhor, and Beinn na Caillich. * 

of the Cuillins (Fig. 84), and the reason of this difference is 
manifest. Just as the diversity of form in the gabbro mountains 
results fwm the complexity of their structu^ iind the infinitude of 
sheets and dykes intersecting the dominant rock, so flw simplicit}’’ 
of the surface-relief in the other case is mainly referable*to the 
uniformity of geological constitution and the paucity of minor 
intrusions' or other interruptions of the granite. Dykes are com¬ 
paratively infrequent, and tjie inclined sheets of dolerite, which * 
figured so prominently in the gabbro mountains are ibsent. • 

The variety of lithological characters mbt with anmng the acid 
rocks themselves is not often of a kind to express itself in tlie 
physical aspect of the ground, but instances of this'klnd might Tie , 
cited ; notjibly the precipice of Fiaclan Dearg,,on Marsco, formed 

* Among the common species are Arahis petraa^ Silene acaulis^ S. inflata, 
Cerastium alpinumt Alclvhnilla alpina^ &euin r^mle^ Sedum rhodiola, 
Saxifraga stetlaris^ 5. oppositifolia, Antenriaria dioxca, Vaccinum myrtillus^ 
Loiseleurea procumhensj and OxytHa renifomm, , 
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by a rock with marked columnar structure (see Plate VIII., above).* 
As a rule any conspicuous departure from the characteristic smooth¬ 
ness of outline (apart from glacial cirques) is occasioned either by 
encldsQ.d gatcJies of older ^rocks or by younger dykes. The sheet of 
inarscoite which forms SrOn a’ Bhealain has already been mentioned 
(see Fig. 37, p. 188). In one or two places, as on the north-western 
slope of Iluadl'i Stac, spiall enclosed patches of gabbro mUce slight 
features; while, on the*'other hand, strips of gabbro impregnated 
by granophyre g^ve rise to gullies, such as that on the north-west 
face of Marscoi. and'tjiat which croJsses Druim Eadar da Choire. 
The rough northern half of the Beinn na Cro ridge is made by an 
enclosed patch of basalt lavas, with a thick sheet of gabbro below, 
which builds some prominent buttresses at tlie northern end. 
Another place where a considerable patch of the lavas makes a 
noteworthy feature is Meallan a’ *6hoalaich Bhric, on the east side 
of the Tormichaig valley, but this seems to be rather an exposed 
inlier than a portion truly detacliod and enveloped. 

The basalt jdykes wfiicli traverse the Bed Hills weather _.on.t in 
relief against the granite. For this reason, but still more on 
account of their dark colour, they arc conspicuous from a distance; 
e,g. on Beinn Dearg Mheadhonach as seen from Marsco, or 
Beinn Dearg Mhor from Sligachan. Sometimes, as in Allt 
na Measarroch, to the north of Marsco, they have determined 
the course of a stream, but the channel is cut by the side,of, 
not along, the dyke. In one place only, viz. on Beinn na Caillich, 
facing Broadforr?, does a dyke in the granite cause a strong feature : 
it is one of the large diabase dykes of solitary liabit* (Fig. 5, p. 17). 

The granite hills'are not only lower than those built of gabbro, 
but thc/i are also less stey). The inclination of a lohg unbro^ken 
slope may rise to 30”, but never exceeds this by more than two or 
three degrees. "When it declines a little below this, itiialls within 
the ^nglfe of repose of loose material, and accordingly many of the 
sloj^es are encumbered by .screes. The Red Hills also supjwrt 
vegetation much more than the Cuillins do, a result mainly of the 
more facile decay of the rock-surface. The rounded summits and 
ridges, when not gra^^sed over, often have a thin layer lof coarse 
quartz-sand * derived from the subaerial waste of the granite. 
Whether consisting of naked granite or covered b^ screes of the 
same material, the slopes show something of the “red” tint 
implied in the name of tnese hills ; but the colour is very change¬ 
able, varying from a cold greyisli yellow in the dry days of early 
sun\mer to a‘aery crimson under an autumnal sunset. Permanent 
springs are not found 3o high, either absolutely or relatively, as in 
tke gabU'o mountains. 

To the east of the large area of granite smaller intrusions in the 
form*of bosses have caused the eastern Red Hills j^Beinn na 
Caillich and its neighbours) aiyl the more isolated Bbinn an 

* In the large acid intrusions of the Western Isles generally any pronounced 
columnar jbinting seemfiPto be rare. The best examples are Ailsa Craig and 
the west coast of Bum. 
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Dubhaich, We have pointed out that the prpminence of the 
fprmer ia„partly dueJioJ)Quiiding. faults. This, being a comparat¬ 
ively broad tract of granite, is trenched by deep corrie^ and 
divided into three distinct hills; while tie other boss, of narrow 
elongated form, has given rise to a simple unbroken ridge. It 
may be enquired why the gabbro boss north-west df Broadford has 
not caused any noteworthy eminence. Oi| this question we niay 
remark that there is no evidence of the intrusion having ever been 
prolonged upward witli ^eTpss for nr. At fTshdrt distance ^boye| 
the present surface df the ground it would p-ass froih the Cambrian 
limestones to the Toriidon Sandstone, and it is probable that it 
would then change to an irregular sheet of no g^eat magnitude, as 
indeed it is actually seen to do at its northern extremity, on Creag 
Strollamus. 

Tlie granophyre hills of Cam Dearg, Beinn a’ Mheadhoin, and 
Beinn a’ Chairn reproduce on a small scale,sonie of the features of 
the lied Hills. The other com;^osite sills of the Cnoc CA-rnach 
grou]) give rise to more or less marked ridges, the more constant 
and massive acid rock being more in evidence in the thicker sills 
and the more durable basalt in the thinner. The numerous dykes 
which intersect the Cambrian limestone series are remarkable for 
the prominent fashion in which they stand out, often presenting 
the appearance of stone walls two or three feet high. A few, such 
as the large multiple dyke vliich runs S.E. from Loch Kilchrist, 
have given rise to very noticeable ridges. The dykes in the Lias 
‘are not often" so prominent, exc^t on the sea-shore, e.g. about 
Broadford, where they sometimes risti five or sYx feet above the soft 
shaly and calcareous strata. When we have recalled the volcanic 
agglomerate of the Strath vent, which in the low broken hills over¬ 
looking Lodi Kilchrist presents a very characteristic appearance, 
we have almost exhausted the scenic aspects of the Tertiary igneous 
rooks in Skye. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES XVII. to XXVII. 


PLATE XVI1. 

( 

Fig. 1. X 20. Olivine-basalt lava, abrfvo sclioolhouse, Bmos, S. of 
Portree : showing olivine replaced by a mineral comparable 
with iddingsite. See p. 34. 

Fig. 2. [6772] x 205 Olivine-basalt lava, Rudha Buidho, near Braes, 
S. of Portree: showing another^ type of pseudomorph after 
olivine. See p. 34. r- 

Fig. 3. x 40. Microstructiires of the basic lavas. 

t 

A. [8185] “GranuliMc” structure in olivine-basalt, near bridge 

over Allt Fionnfhuadid, Drynoch; the rock analysed. 
See pp. 31, 36. 

fi 

B, [9246] Ophitic structure in hypersthene-basalt, lower part of 

Allt Deai'g M6r, n^ar Sligachan. A bastite pseudomorph 
* after hypcrsthene appears in the lower left-hand corner. 
See pp. 36, 38. 

0. Ocellar structure in basalt at base of group, S. of Sgiirr nan 
Each: a type rich in augite and without olivine. See 
p. 37. 


D. [9366] Microljjbic struct|pe in augite-andesite, S. coast of 
Scalpay : the augite is mostly chloritised. fiee p. 37, 


Fig. 4. [7460] x 10. Metamorphosed amygdule in basalt, close to 
granite on E. side of Blath-bheinn; showing a icrystalline 
aggregate of new plagioclase felspar, partly Avith ladiate 
^ grouping, replacing zeolites. See p. 51. 

Fig. 5. [2700] X 10. Metamorphosetl amygdule in basalt, near 
granitr, Creagan Dublin, N. of Beinn Dearg Mhhr (of Stmth): 
showing a gra,nu]ar crystalline aggregate of new .-.felspar, 
deri-ved from zeolites, with a border of epidote grains. See 
pp. 51, 52, 

PLATE XVIIl, 


Fig. 1. [8731] x 20. Highly metamorphosed amygdaloidal basalt, near 
• gabbro, N.E. of An Sguman. ' The rock is completely re¬ 

constituted, and presents the appearance of some so-called 
pyroaiane-granulites. The figure shows part of an amygdule, 
noiv consisting of alternate zones of augite and felspar. See 
pp. 52, 53. 

Fig. 2. [9238] X 20.(rAnoi’thite-olivine rock (troctolite) in t^fiperido- 
tite group, lower part of Aii,',Garbh-choire: consisting simply 
of olivine and anorthite, the latter often traversed by numer¬ 
ous fine fissure*, which radiate from the olivine grains. See 
p. 73. 
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Explanation of Plates XVIL to XXVII, 

$ 

Fig. 4. [8188j x 20. Porphyritic Olivine-Dolerite, dyke on Boineva], 
tAvo miles N of Drynoch: shoAving a felspar phenocryst 
enlarged by a later groAvth with crystalline continuity. See 
p. 329. 

Fig. 5. [8733] x 50, crossed nicojs. Spherulite in pitchstone, W. face 

of Glamlig; showing a concentric shell structure. See p. 404. 

- • 

PLATE XXI. 

Fig. 1. [7551] X *30. Xenolith of maiacoite from the ** spotted 
gi-anophyre of* Allt Daraich, near Slignchan. Tlie figure 
shoAVs one of the large labiadorito crystals, much fissured, in a 
ground-mass of hornblende, oligoclase, orthoclase, qufirtzj 
magnetite, and apatite. Thei^e has been some impregnation by 

the surrounding acid magma. S#ie p. 195. 

• 

Fig. 2. [7858] X 100. Augite crystals replaced by fibrous green ]forn- 

• blen( e and granules of magnetite, in marscoite from the gully 
on the N.W. fat?e of Marsco, See p, 18G. 

Fig. 3. [99S2] x 100. Vitrified Torridonian grit, in contact Avith a 
dolerito sill, S. coAst of*S(jp.y. Some relics of quaitz-grains 
remain in a corrode<I shape^ The rest is a clear coloiii-less glass 
enclosing minute crystals of cordierite, magnetite, and a 
* pyroxenic mirieral. See p. 246. 

Fig. 4. [9371] X 30. Corrododxenocrystof oligoclase in small sill above 
the composite sill of Rudh* an Eireannaich, near Broadford. 
The crystal, except at its centre, is greatly affected by second¬ 
ary inclusions. In one place corrosion has eaten away the 
crystal, foni^ng inlq,t occupied by the ground-mass wdth its 
.small felspar crystals. See p, 229. ^ • • 

PLATE XXII. 

FigT J . [3200] X 20. Spherulitic felsite, aboA’e Boreraig: showing 
dense ladiate spberulites, sometimes groAvn round quartz 
crystals, Avith interspaces having a gi anular structure. * See 
p. 281. 

Fig. 2. [8951] x 20.*D51erite, dyke at point E. of the moutfi of Allt 
na^Kighinn, 2 miles W. of Ivyleakin. At the top of the 

• figure is oni^ of the sliapoless latei- felspar crystals, enclosing 
numerous needlesjof apatite. See p. 322. 

Fig, 3, [5389] x 40. Part of a largo composite spherulite from an acid 
dyke putting the gabbro of Dndm an Eidline. The centre of 
• the spherulite is outside the figure, above and to the right. 
Theao are minor centres of radiation, Avhich serves as the 
apices of conical growths directed outward, the axes of the 
cones oonforming with the principal radiate arrangement. One 
such cone,,cut along its axis, occupies’ the centn^l part of 
the figure ; while below, to J;he right, are others cut !it some 
distance from their axes so as to present parabolic sections. 
Thef clear crystals are quartz, the opaque ones pyrites. See 

p. 286. 
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Explanation of Plates XVIL id XXVIL 

Fig. 4, [7862J x 20. Porphyritic 01ivine-DolA:ite^ dyke cutting the 
granite of Ciche na Beinne Deirge, 3 miles S.E. of Sligachan, 
This represents the Beinn Dearg type of dykes, and is the rock * 
analysed. See p. 326, ^ * 

Fig, 5. [6711] X 20. Porphyritjc Basalt, dyke’cutting Cambrian lime¬ 
stone I mile S. by E. of Suardal, about 2 mileft S.g.W. of 
Broadford. This rock illustrates .one variefy o^ the Suardal 
group of dykes, containing phenocrysts of labradorite and 
grains «f olivine in a^ound-mass of smallei* felspars, abundant 
magnetite, and finely granular augite. See p. 327. 


PLATE XXITI. 

Fio. 1. A. (occupying three quadrants) [8849*] x 40. Tachylyte, dyke ^ 

mile S. of Loch Ariiiik, near Broadford: showing the 
* central part of the dyke, which consists of a clear colour¬ 

less glass crowded with rods^of magnetite in parallel 
groups. The smalj clear spaces are amygdules. See 
p. 349. 

B. (lower left-hand quadrant) [8846]*x 200. Basalt, largely glassy, 
with skeleton cryst^lites of felspar, central part of a thin 
»lyke with tachylytic sel-^ages, Ijj". slope of Meall*Odhar 
Beag, near Sligachan. See p. 345, 

Fig. 2. x 40. Spherulitic or variolitic basalt, forming a sheet at Camas 
Daraich, Point of Sleat. See p. 347. 

A. (occupying three quadrants) [7845], Prevalent type, showing 

duly part of one of the largo spherulites. 

B, (lower left-hand quadrant) [7846]. Marginal n^ification, 

^ largely vitreous, with olivine in the form of skeleton 
ciystallites. 


PLATE XXIV. 

Fig* 1. [8850] x 160. Tachylyte, dyke J m. N.E. of Kinloch, Sleat 
district: a quasi-Kspherulitic rock. S^e pp. 349, 350. 

A. Outer portion of onc^ of the large spherulitic bodies, showing 

^ijrallel rods of augite, with some magnetite, embedded in 
a colourless ghiss. 

B. Central part of j^spherulite, showing abundant felspar, as well 

as augite and ^nagnetil^ie, with a smaller proportion of, 
glassy base. ® 

Fig. 2. [67^4] x 20. Pitchstone, dj^ke in * Allt a' Bhoire, above 
Coirechatachan, near Broadford : showing groups ohirystallifes, 
each surrounded by n clear ring. The turbid appeamnee of • 
the rest of'xlie glassy mass is dpo to a ci»w'd of more minute 
' Crystallitic growths, p. 407, 

Fig. 3. x 20. Pitchstoi>e, IS. slope of Glas Bheinn Miii>r^ showing 
perlitic cracks surrounding phenocrystn of quartz: also groups 
of crystallites, each surrounded by a clear ring? See p. 406. ^ 

2 F 
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Explauafiou oj Plates XFI/. to XXVIL 

FIg. 4. [7479] X 30. Kenolith of quartzite from a basic dyke, S. end 
of Blath-feheinn. The figure shows the quartzite corroded by 
the basic magma and an inlet occupied by radiating fibres of 
f new-formed felspar, probably oligoclase. See p. 362. 

* ' PLATE* XXV. 

Fig. 1.‘'[9372] X 30. Poi^ihyritic Dolerite, dyke 400 yardsN.W. by N. 
of Scalpay House. The lower part of the figure shows part of 
one of tlip circular felspathic areas which represent vesicles 
fllled*by^the oozjjig in of the residual magma. See p. 331. 

Ffo. 2; X 20, Xenolitlis in basic dykes. 

A. [7483]. Edge of gabbro xenolith in dyke in Abhuinn nan Leac, 

Strathaird; *showing the earliest stage of breaking up by 
the formation of numerous fissures; also the development 
of secondary inclusions in both felspar and augite. ^ee 
• pp. 355, 361. 

B. [6716], Detached t]uartz-graiii from granite xenolith in dyke on 

ridge N. of Ben Suanhil, near Broadford: showing the 
eai-liest stage of breaking up by the formation of fissures, 
which Imre tend to ryn parallel to the outline; also 

incipient corrosion, S^e p. 356. 

1 

Fig. 3‘. x 20. Basic dyke carrying granite xenolitlis, on shore N.E. of 
Corry Lodge, Broadford. See p. 357. 

A. [6719]. The normal dolorite, where free from foreign material, 

B. [6720]. Portion enclosing abundant debris of granite, of which 

two 'detached quartz-grains are shown, each with its 
coiTosion-bordcr of granular «augite. The matrix, partly 
ob.scure(Fby alteration, is of fine texture and of much less 
' t basic composition than the normal dolerite. 

Fig. 4. [8723], Picrite, An Sgiiman. ^ 

^A. (oJeupying three quadrants); x 30. Showing olivine, augite, 

* anorthite, etc. The dendritic inclusions of magnetite in 

the olivine are conspicuous in the large crystal in the Iqwer 
l^ft-hand quadiant: in the crystal at the top of the figure 
they arc evt at right angles to their plane, and so appear 
' ' yke rods. Seep. 381. ^ 

B. flower right-hand quadnint); x 110. Showii^ ^the dendritic 

infltii^dns more highly magnified. See pp. 68, 69, 381. 

« 

PLATE XXVI. 

Fig. •!. [9980]* X 32. PorphyriticPicrite,sillS. of Leacnan Faoileann, 
I. of Soay, Thq porphyritic elements are olivine and picoiite. 
The^ recur also in a s€»:oncl generation, but the bulk of the 
*gfound-ma.ss is of slender rods of felspar with sub-parallel 
arrangement and interstitial Kugite, t]|m structure recalling 
that of some variolitici basalts, p. 3^. , ^ 

Fig. 2, [7370] x 20. Oeratophyre^(?),^ large dyke W. of Loch 
Gftrfscavaig, near Tarskavaig, Sleat; "showing an aggregate of 
crystals of alkftli-felspar with small crystals of augite and grains 
of magnetite. See p. 397. 
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Ex/phij^tion of Plates XVI^ to XXVIl 

Fig. 3, [6851] x *20. Ceratophyre (?), dyke nelrlj^ nile N. by W, of 
Cnoc an S^main, Armadale: showinAphenocrysts of crypto-^ 
perthite in'a ground-ma|s composed ofan aggregate of crystals* 
of alkali-felspar penetrand by ve^ numerous needleaof augite. 
See p. 397. • « 

Fig. 4- [3201] x 30, Glassy Augite-AndQsite, dyke^on ^ore of Loch 
Eishort, W. of Boreraig: showing phenocrygts of felspar, 
augite, and magnetite in a ground -mass composed of clear glass 
crowded with erystaJlitic growths, largely |n thj form of minute 
rectangular gratings. See p. 401. • 

PLATE XXVII. 

Fig. 1 X 40, crossed nicolg. Micro-structiire o^he trachytic dykes of 
the Broadford and SleaA districts, showing the tendency to 
shaaf-lik^ groupings of the felspars. See p. 394. ^ 

A. [6740]. Dyke S.E. of Broadford. • , 

B. [5082]. Dyke in Allt MSr, about 2 miles S.E. of Drochaid Lusa 

and 5 miles E.^f Broadfoi'J. 

Fig, 2. [6424] x 400. Augite-Aidesite,* dyke mile S.W. of Rudha 

Guail, N,E. of Isl^ Ornsay. ^The structure is intersertal, and 
the figure shows also a paft of a wesicle occxipied by glass 
crowded with crystallites. See p. 401. 
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Braes, 22, 247, 466. . 

BraighOoille na Dro’ighnicho, 275. 

—' - Skulamus, 203, 204, 221. 

Breccia, volcanic, see Agglomerate. 

Brocciati<on of agglomerates, 28; lavas, 
54; gabbro, 124; granite, 20, 167; 
peridotite, 77, 78, 383. 

Breon, R., 363. 

Brito-Icelandic province, 4 ; chemical. 
characteristics, 416. 

Broadford, 7, 82, 126, 136, 142, 144,201- 

^ 204, 212, 225, 255, 273-276, 282, 287, 
296-298, 301-304, 357, 388, 392-395, 
400,401,410, 451, 468,470,471; g,»\bbro. 
boss, 82, 97, 103, 105, 203, 423, 461. 

Broc-bhoinn, 248, ^0, ^5, 320, 438. 

BaoGfJKK, W. C., 263; 

Bruach na Frithe, Vo, 57, 69, 86, 87, 89, 
92, 422, 423, 442, 447. 

Brucite-marble, irO. 

Bryce, *T., 198, 245, 459. 

Buchanan, J. T., 102. 

Buile na h-Airidh, 260, 261, 267. 

Bute, 199. 
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CAlfiAS B^n, 242. 

—^— Baravaig, 295. 

-Baraich (Point of Sloat), 256, 335, 

346, 360, 469 ; (Taiskav^7g), 334, 359. 

-Fhionnairidh, 139, 201, 309, 

na Oeadaig (Scalpay'-203,207, 208, 


233. 

— Malaig, 14^-149. 
a» Mhuillt, 302. 


Can> 3 stianavi^ig, 10. 

(i/amasui^ry, 87, 126, 129, 279, 292, 297, 
309, 329, 442. 

Cambrian limestones, 97 ; metamorphism 
of, 144 ; dykes in, 294, 296. 

Canna, 10, 26, 269. 

Carbonaceous seams in basak^ ^roup 10. 
^rbost, 7, 8, 250, 311. \ 
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astio structures in glbbro, 124 ; ii 
lite, 167 ; in poridotle, 383. • 

1 volcanoes, 4, 11 421. 


Corlingford, 2, 106, 142, 163, 164, 170. 
Carmiohabi^ J., 465. ^ 

Cam Dearg, 203, 204, 208, 209, 2]1,2)7| 
376, 381 383, 461. 4 

Oarrock Fell, 2, 153, lie, 170, 338-840, 
394, 423. 

Cataclastio structures in irlbbro, ; in 

granite. 

Central 

Cei‘atopli 3 're dykes, 396,*470, 471. 
Chromium in rocks, 249. 

Ciche na Beinne Doirge, 325, 469. 

Clach Glas,^130. 141, 441, 445. 

^lays in basalt group^lO, 47.' 

Cleveland dyke, 3, 29o, 362. • 

Cj-ough, C. T., 19, 74, 101, 144,245, 247, 
264, 269, 270, 276, 295, 297, 299, 300, 
302-304, 307, 309-3*3, 317, 319, 321, 
327, 330, 334-337, 346, 359, 376, 379, 
383, 384, 388-393, 395, 396, 407, 415, 
463-465. 

Cnoc C^rimch, 204, 206, 2ro, 211, 221, 
44lJ; *451 ; type of sills, 203, 273, 

-a* Chaise M 6 r, 311, 330, 392. 

-nam Fitheaoh, 16. * 

-Simid, 250. . 

-an Sgi'imain, 295^ 496, 471. 

-nn t-Sithean, 209, • * • 

Coal in basalt group, 10; in ^glomc«ato, 
24. • • 

Cognate xenoliths, 351, 353. 

Cohen, £., 114. 

Coireachan Ruadha, 64, 66 , 72, 376, 444. 
Coire na Banachdich, 96, 111, 116. 

-Beag, 64, 67, 72, 73, 1^, #46. 

-Beitho, 2. 

-nam Brife-daran, 185. 

Coire-dhatachan, 167, 171, 393, 4(^, 407 ; 

group of dykes, 387, 408, 

Coir* a’^hruidh, 371, 372, 446. 

Coire Coinnich, 20, 22, 24. 127. 

-!ia OrU0J'a.*202, 275, 447. 

-- Oaistoach, 202 . 

Coir* a’ Ghreadaidh, 365, 374, 37rf, 37S, 
379. 

—— a’ Ghrunnda, 64, 75, 444, 448. 

Coire Labain, 25. 87, 96, 123, 287, 448. 

—nan Laogh (Gars-bhoiuu), 92; 
^ (Marsco), 166, 178. 

Coir* a’ Athadaidli, 103, 373. 

Coire Hiabhach, 87,^39 292. 

-ni-n Sagart, 54. 

na SAig, 20, 22, 83, 92, 127, 129,• 


139, 178, 180. ^ 

na Sgairde, 




Coir* an Uaigneis 143, 4*^. 

Cole, G. A. J., 55, 199, 309, 333, 338- 
34a»348, 461-463. 

Collie, J. N., 141, 463. • 

Columnar jointing in granite, 130, 450; 
basic Bills, 243, 438; basic dykes, 309, 
438. . • • . 

Coimosite intrusions, 197, 425; litm'a- 
* ture, 198; unsymmetric^ 201, 297 ; 
symmetrical, 202; diAribution, 203, 
273 ; triple constitution, 204; imper¬ 
fectly symmetrical, 212; petrography, 
216, etc, 

Coj^omerates (iluviectile), 25. • 


Consequent xouocrysts, 223. 

Contacts^ two types of, 84; of peridotito,. 
a 79; gaMiii^4; granite, 137. 
wrrttn a* Chinn Uachdaraich (Scalpay), 
«139* * f 

C^omIra-SwAmt, a. K.,fi81, 9 • 

Corry Lodge (Bfoadford), 297, 357^^, 

Coi^ORPHi^, G. S., 199, 362, 385, 4l7. 
Coruisl^ 64, 86 , 87, 368, 369, 442, 
Country-rock, influence on dykes, 292, 
432. ^ 

Cowal, 303, 389, 395, 396. • • 

Crealin l^Vba, 13, 18, 39, 131,16^ 440, 
466. • * # 

Creag Bhaiste, 222, 223. 

,-StrdRamtfs, 7, 12, 20, 27, 99, 100, 

f lg 6 , 136, 137, 155, 167, U71, 278. 45l. • 
I Cmshing or volcanic agglomeraAes, 28 > 
lavas, 54 ; gabbro, 124; granite, 20, 
167 ; peridoti^, 383. •, * 

Crust-movements, connection with 
igneous activity, 411 ; regional and 
4ocal, 412 ; Tertiary and ol^r, 413; 
local uplifts, 425, 428. ' 

Cryptographic structure, 161, 280, 467. 
Ouillin Hills, name, 440; gabbro of, 82 ; 
general structure, 85, 422; raecial 
dykes and sheets, 301), 364; eAsiou, 
442; scenery, 448. 

QJullis, C. G., 277. * 


D 

Dana, J.*D., 46, 109. 

DawsO^, Sir. J. W., 459. 

Deciien, H. von, 1, 404, 455. • 
DeA:>lomitisation, 150. 

Deformation of g^)bro laccolito,^87, 422. 
Delesse, a., 199, 338, 340, 341. ^ 

Des Cloizeaux, a., 107. 

Devitrified ^itehatones, 279, 282, 407. 
Differentiation ormagm«s, 417, 42% < 

Diffusion in magmas, luO, 172, 183, 185 
232. 

Doire Chaof (Soay), 270. 

Dolerito sill# and d^es^ce Basic.^ 
lAilotiiito#, (^mbrimi, 97; motamorphism ^ 
of, 144. 

Donegal, 40(^ 407. 

Douglas, W, , 464. •* 

Dowif,d98^99, 338. 

Drochaid Lnsa, 383-385, 471. « 

Druim na Cleochd, 157, 159, 160.* 

-na Criche^ 256-268. • • 

-• Radar db\^oire, 153, dSO, 182, 296, 

450. 

an Eidhi#j, 21, 22 ,53, 87,88,"SO, 92, 
93, 115, 117VA24, 127, m 143, 



371, 373, 442, 448. 

na Kuaige, * 6 $, 197fA88. 


Druaifeam, !^6. 

B rusy Btructufo, 42, 164, 176, 185t 218. 
rynoch, 3L 50, 263. 276, 3261, 386,405; 
group of dykes; 260, 386, .438, 466. 
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Diin hill (Talisker), 2G1-2C3, 267| 268. 

-Merkadale, 250, ~ 

Dtiuan, 131. <*imeia ^ 

-Earr an Sgiiirr, 26. p- 

Diviite.Vl, 76, 76. /t 

. Dunvegaii Hetra, 10. • 

B/lii'^phaso, see ^inor fhtrusions. 

Dykes (acid), see Minor acid intniE^^ns; 
(basic) see Basic dykes (ultrabasic), 
see Peridotites; also Andesite, 

Pitchstone, and Trachyte< 

Dyke?feedera of fissure*eruptions, 12; of 
peridutite laccolite, 67 ; oj gabbrp, 92; 
of granite, 129; of compo8]^jsill^210; 
of basic sills, 242; ofMnclindld basic 
sheets, 369.' 


E 

ii!AiuAi*movemeiits, see Orust-movements. 
Eas Mbr, 94, 95, 123. 

Kigg, 55, 269, 396, 398,*405, 407. 

Eilean 1 Ciac na Gainimh (Scalpay), 2^4. 

-Tioram, 22, 24. 

Elgol, 201, 289, 398, 440. 

Eocene flora, 2, 5. 

Eozoonal structure, 147. 

Erosion of region, 5, 434, eic. 

Eskdale dyke, ^99, 3&6, 402, 403. 
Ettingsiiausen, C. von, 10. 

Eutectic aggregate, 162, 281. 

Eviscerated dykes, 298. 

> f 

I 


FAULTiNti, regional, 8 , 9, 413, 427, 428, 
430, 435 ; local, 425 ; relation to dj^kes 
and sills, 300, 302.2>16, 317, 413, 430 ; 
pro. Tertiary, 413. 

Fayalite in acid dykes, 286. 

Felaite, 56, 61, 163. • 

Felskjne lavas, % 

Ferrite, 35, 262. , 

Fiaclan Dearg, 130, 178, 449^ 

Fingj^’s Cave, 248. , 

Fionn-Choire, IS, So. J 
.■•Fiskavaig, 49, 360. . " c v i-. 

F'ssufe c^iptions, 4, 11, 15 
Fissures of supply, •tee Dyke-fecdors. 
Flbtt, J. S., 299. 

Flora, Eocene, 2, 5; of pfVt, StSQ; of 
Camii;j, 449. 

Fluviatile conglomerates, 25. 

Forbes, E., 456. . * , 

-J. D., t, 85, 87, 440, 456. 

ForelJ^nstein, 73. 

Forstcrite-n^rblo, 148. 

Frag otal volcanic stimulations, 15. i 

<2 I 

Oabbbo, dici;tpbution. 82 ; modes of | 
coccurrence,’®S3, '<Hz 2 ; laccolite of! 
Cuillins, 65; cpmplexity, 88 ; baifding, 
90 ^feeders, 92; junctions, 94; Brewd- 
foraboBB, ^; its relation to limestones, 
98 f masses. 101 : analyses. 


p 2 ; component minerals, 104; micro- 
^ructure, 114; varieties) 116; petro¬ 
graphy of banded varieties, 117; 
motamorphisiA of gabbros, 121 ; weath¬ 
ering, 123; qi'ushing, 124; reactions 
with granittomagma, 171, e^c.; xenoliths 
in basic dyj,es, 355; scenery, 443, 
Gafbh-bheinrj, 20, 82, 124, 127, 128, 130, 
202 . '■'o 

Gardiner, J. S., 2, 10, 461. 

Gaw-bl^einn, 66 , 67, 77, 89, 92, 96, 294, 

334, 371, 372. 374, 446. 

Gases in crystalline rocks, 103, 154. 
Geikie, Sib A., 9, 10,11, 22, 23, 26, 

46, 47, 55, 90, 91, 115, 117, 127, 140, 
144, 152, 170, 199, 212, 237, 244, 245, 
276, 291, 292, 295, 299, 306, 307, 319, 

335, 336, 381, S'SS, 402, 405, 446, 467, 
458, 460, 462-465. 

Geur Rudha, 302. 

Glieal Gille^n type of dykes, 329. 

Giant’s Causeway, 248. 

Gillcan, 255, 310, 360, 396. 

Glamaig, 53, 68 , 82, 128, 139, 157, fS7- 
190, 192, 2J8, 295, 375, 383, 403, 404, 
449, 468. 

G^s-bheinn Bheag, 126, 131, 143, 103, 
467. • ‘ 

—«- Mhffr, 529, 405, 469. 

GlaC" Eilean. 201, 401. 

Glkn, D. C., 460. 

Glen Boreraig, 83, 134, 383, 414. 

-Brittle, 25, 290, 368, 386, 439. 

-Caladalo, 50. 

-Drynoch, 436, 438. 

Glonelg, h)l.^ 

(ilcii l^^nort, 296, 436. , 

-Sligachan, §3, 87, 92, 124, 126, 129, 

130, 161, 368. 

-Varragill, 296, 

-Vidigill, 386. 

Glomeroporjiliyritic 
371. 

Gnci^ic structure, 18.5; and see Banding. 
Granite, distribution, 126; modes of 
occurrence, 127; main body of Red 
Hills, 126 ; its complex structure, 130 ; 
bossof PlasteruRed Hills, 131; of Bcinn 
an Dubhaicli, 132; smaller masses, l^G; 
nature of junctions, 137; posteriority- 
togabbro, 14^, 142 ; marginal modiflea* 
tioiia, 143, 2)xf metamorahism by, 
144; analyses, 153 ; specf/ic gravity, 
155 ; component minerals,*156 ; micro- 
structuTO, 160; v^etios, 165; crushing, 
167 ; aj^orption w?' gabbro materiid, 
17‘i, 183; xenoliths in basic dykes,,^ 
355; scenery, 449. 

Granophyre, 152, 155, 215; <^icro- 

stf^cturo, 161; with gabbro xenoliths, 
172 ; with marscoite xenoliths, 194; 
minor init^isions, 280. 

G canulitio gabbro,'83, 1 15. 

-structure in dolerites and baf.'vltft, 

36, 52, K5, J22, 466. 

Graphic structure, 161. 

Great Groim of basic sills, 236. 

Greenly, E., 3, 432. 

Gbeg, R. P., 456, 467. 

Gfeizarious dvkes. 295. 
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436, 437. 
Btructu^,^25C^ 362, 
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Guillamon, 8 ^ 279. 
Gunn, W., If, 199. 
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Hade of basic dykes, 305, ftO. 

Harrabol, 201, 304. 320, 39| • 

Harta Corrie, 87, 106, 108^42. 

Hauohton, S., 102 , 106, 108, 153, 338, 
457,458. • 

Heast, 208, 210,275, 350; road, 204,221, 
382 388 D 

‘IlkDDLK, M. F., 2, 3£, 46, 47, 70, 76. 
106, 108, 112, 160, 158, 262, 263, 269" 
310, 316, 333, 336, 338, 385, 417, 456, 
457, 460, 461, 463-465. 

Hekwig, R, 108, 110,^1. 

Hinxman, L. W., 464, 465. 

Hochstetter, F. von, 458. 

Hodokinson, 338. • 

Holland, '5. H., 362. 

Ho.‘ ‘intal flow in dykes, 294, 337. 

How, H., 460. 

Huisgill, 260, 261, 266. , 

Hull, E., 199. 

Hunt, T. S., 458. • 

Hybrid rocks, gabbre^ ffhd eraiMte, 181, 
183, 185; marscoito, 17^ 177, efc.; 
marscoite and felsite, 177^ marsefite 
and granopbyre, 194 ; porj^yritic 
basalt and felsite, 288 ; basalt and 
granite, 357 ; abtjornial composition of 
hybrids, 231 ; hybridism of second 
order, 196. ^ 

Hypcrsthene-basalt, 38, 460;;’ 

Hypersthenite^ 107. 

Hyskeii;^(Oigh8geir), 55,^98. 


I 

Ice-erosion ilf'i!»..illin3, 443. 

Iceland, 4, 61, 363. 

Iddings, J. P., 417, 421. 

Iddingsitc, 34, 112, 249, 262, 266, 466. 
Imperfectly symmetrical composite 
dykes, 212, 305, 306. 

Impregnation of gabbro by granite, 142, 
« 181, 467. 

Inaccessible Pinnaclo, 373', 447. 

Inclined flow in dyktM^94, 337. 

Inclinea Blipots of CuilUns, 366, 427 ; 
distributiefb, 367 ; petrography, 370 ; 
as elements of scoi^y, 444. 
Interruptions of i^F^es, t302,\ 306^ of 
inclined sheets, 369. 

Inver Balavil, 327. 

Inver Meadale, 244. 

Iron, metallic, in gabbro, 102. * 

Iron-ore lumps, 90; scams,^ 120 ; lode, 

Isle OniSay, 30^, 385, 401, 40?, 
•47t> 


Jointing, see Columnar, 
t Judd, J. ^ 2, 4, 5, 9,11,36,39,66,71, 
104 lonii^m, 140, 14), 199,200, 
ilg, 237, 260, 277, 278, 283-m 30^ 
129, 333, 339, 340, 348, 3B2, |76, 3$5, 
398, 400, 402, 459; 461-^4. ' 

Jurassic strata, fte-Tertiary surfaq^J?^ 
sillt in, 203, ^5, 237, 436 ; dykes in, 
294, 302, 4£^. ^ 

K 

Kaib^ 6 ti«(^ure, 9. 

Kendal^, P. Ff, 334, 335. 

Kilbride, ]B, 2R 148. 

Kilchrist, 16, 126, 132, 143, 144, 159, 
17«, 296, 381, 304, 319, 424. ’ 

KiM^ock 244. ^ * 

Kinloch, 254, 317, 334, 349, 383, 388, 392^ 
393,469. 9 

-Ainort valley, 167. 

Kino, W., 147, 459, 461. 

Knight, 455. 

Knock, 101, 295, 335, 336. 

Kyleakin, 295, 301, 322, 435. 

Kylerhoa, 323, 328, 388. 


Laccolitfc habit of plutonio rocks^SS ; 
of peridotite, 63 ; gabbro, 85 ; granite, e 
128 ; composite intrusion, 2Qi. • 
Lacroix, A., 40, 77, 141, 361, 362, 468. 
Lacustrjpe deposits in basalt group, 10, 

Lamlash, 338, 340. 

Lamprophyres, 2. 

Lava-flows, basaltic? 4, 11; trachyticand 
rhyolitic, 58, 59. • 

Leac Agamnha, 23, 49. 

nan FaoUeann (Soayb 270, 379, 470. 


Jameson, R., 243, 403, 406, 440, 453, 


Lebouk, G. a., 102, 31^%22. 

Ledbeg (Sutherland), 144. 

Leonhard, K. C. von, 454. 

Lignite in volcanic syies, 10. , 

Limestones, j!ambrian, ffolomitic, 97j 
ftetamofphism, 144; dykes in,^29^, 
296. J, 

Linear variation, 12L* 

Lithopjiyae^ 286. 

Jjocal and %gional scries, 5, 16, 419^ 
crust-movements and strains, ^9. 
Lochain Beinii na Caillich, 98, 103, 131. 
Loch Ainort, 1^,«131, 155,1^,)96,449.* 

-Ashik, 332, 334, 348, 469. 

— 5 “ an Atliain, 141. 

-a* BhasteiA 370. 

-Bracadale,W8. _ 

-Brittle, 84.^7, 59, 375, 436. 

-a’ Ghrunuda, 64, 76^ 

-Coire UaigneicA, 320. % 

-Coruisk, 66, 85, 90, 97, m, 104, 

111 , 120 . ^ - 

-na Creitheaeff, B2J137,141,14A 

362? 398. . X ‘ 

—•- Ciiil na Creag, 13,27, 40 

-na Dal, 276, m, 436. 

—- Doir* an Eioh, Sfc, 
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Loch Dubh, 130, 140. 

-Dunvegan, 47. ^ 

-an Eilean (Heast), ^ « 

-Eishort, 68, 127, 203, 211, 275, 3iS, 

>00, bi* • § 

E3ilort,124, 26,*60, 250, 251, 436. 
«««Fada(Suishnish),«2ll, 382, 383. 

—^ GausSavaig, 312, 396, 470. ^ 

-Ghlinne, 309. * 

-Harport, 7, 8, 4«, 50; 241,^, 275, 

296, 300, 311, 328, 386, m. 

Imo 254 

^—^*Kilchriat. 16,132-135,145, 3M, 355. 
451. \l ^ 

-an Looid (Scalpay), tiZ , (Sttishnish), 

211. h 

-y-Lonachan, 146, 149f 161,^311. 

• -Mhic Oharmichaol, 3^. • * 

* -Mhuiliin (Scalpay), 213. «« 

-a* Mhullaich, 221. 

—V* Nigheann Fionniaidh, 360. 

-Scavaig, 64-66, 70, 80, 87, 97, 103, 

106, 108, 118, 119, \42, 369, 423, 443, 
467.\ . • 

-na Sguabaidh, 278, 

-Slapin, 68, 126, 203. 368. 

-Sligachan, 203, 244, 248, 275, 282, 

296, 300, 334, 423, 438. 

-^ na Starsaich, 210. 

-Staffin, 244, 24U. 

-an Uamh, 254. • 

Lockykr, Sir J. N., 32, 103, 248, 370. 

^ L6n Buidho, 350. 

Lo4n Cortfie, 371, 373. 

Liftidy, 2. 

Lusa, 302. 
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MACguLLOCH, J., 1, 10, 47, 76, 107, 110, 
126, 127, 144, 165, 198, 235, 243, 294, 
298, 333, 334, 381;«403, 406, 453- 

4t5. 

Macleod’s Tables 436. 

McHenry, A., 55, 57. t 
Magnetiam of baaaU lavas, 53 ; gabbros, 
1^ ; doleri)^ silla, 244. f 
Mallet, J. W. , 456. * * • ^ 

.Mart)^, 144. 

Marginal modifici^tiona of granite, 130, 
143, 163 ; of baaib dykes, w8, 333, etc. 
Market Stance (Broadrord]^202i 212. 
*Mar6C«V'83, 92, 101, 128-130, 156, 158^ 
163, 166, 170, 176, 278, 205, 306, 334, 
« 341, 345, 424, 449. 4j;Q,>67. 468. 
Marscoite, <175 ; ofl^rsco, 177,175,180, 
18^; of Glaipaig, 187, 188, 191. 
Meadale, 239, 250, 328. i * 

Me r^iB nidne (Loch 163; (Sleat), 

255,302. c f . 

Meall nafCuilce, 66, 9/. ^ « 

— Coim TniaaidL 16, 17. ® 

-Dcftrg, 126, 140, 153, 154, 157-159, 

165, 368, 4^. 

V—’ na GainsAchplIl, 320. 

—— a* Mhidm, 320. , • 

^ Mhaoil, 163, 164,* 196. < 

.Odhar, 56 58, 374, 378. 

Odhar Beog, 333, 341, 345, 469. 


Mechanical analysis, 104, 349* 
Metamoiphism of volcanic^ tuflb, 27 ; of 
basalt lavas, 50 ; of i^ridotites, 80; of 
gabbros, 121 of basic dykes, 319. 
MetamorphismlSproduced by gabbro, 97, 
100 ; by gsamte, 144, 319 j by dolerite 
sills, 245 ;|by basic dykes, 3()9. 
MI^calfb, X, T., 464. 

Miarolitic stlV^ture, nee Drusy. 
Michkl-Levy, a., & 

Mlicrogranito, 163. 

Micrographic structure, 161, 280, 467. 
Micropegmatite, 161, 280 ;^henocryBt8, 
282, 284, 467. * 
fiMiLLER, H., 457. 

Minor intrusions, phase of, 6, 426. 

-acid intrusions, 271; distribution, 

273; petrography, 276 ; subacid types, 
287. 

basic intrusions, see Basic dykes, 


sheets, ta\d sills. 

Monadh ft^adaie, 239, 241. ^ 
Morsaig, 275. 


Moorland flora, 439. * 

Mourne 2, 153, 164, 198. 

Mugoarite, 257 ; analysis, 263; petro- 
Agraphy, 264 ; dykes, 331 ; tachylyto^, 
338, ^7. « • 

Mfigeary, 207- 
MriR, T.,<,H1. 

Mull. St, 10, 26, 55, r06, 112, 153, 170, 
327, 334, 335, 338, 362. 

Mullach an Achaidh Mh6ir, 276. 

na Ciirn (Scalpay), 126, 274, 279, 


353. 

MiiltiplcPsills, 241; dykes, 296; distri¬ 
bution, 238, 431. 

Murchison, Sir R. J.,*333, 454, 455. 
457c 458. 
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Xeg^er, L. A., 198, 333, 455. 
Nicol, j., 456. 

Nicolson, a., 440, 459. 
Norite, 74, 111, 467. 
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Ob Allt an DaraCvh, 334. 

Oban, 199, * 

Ob Gauscavaig, 295, 310, Sw, 334. 

-Lusa, 302. (r 

Ocellar ^ruct^res^SiC!, 324. 


Oby^hausbn, C. von, 1, 404, 455. 
Oighsgeir (Hyskeir), 55, 398. 

Ophicalcite, 149. • 

Oplfitic structure, 30, 115, 249, 322, e^c., 
466. 

Ord, 302, 3)1. 359, 360, 392, 399. 
^kneys, dyies df, 20i. 

Orthophyre dykes, 288, 289. 


Paballelxsii of d^kes, 300-302, 431. 
l^roxysma^ eruptions, 15, 58, 420^^21. 
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Patbioksok, 198. , 

Pbaoh, B. Nf» 18) 144. 

Peat, flora of, 439. 

Pegmatoid veins of peridotites, * 

■ gabbros, 116; granite, 166,185. 
Pelnoborran, 8 . 

Pencatite, 145, 150, 151. • 

Pennant, T., 243, 440, 453. 

Feridotite, Sgixrr Dubh laccolite, 03; 
attacked by gabbro, 64; smaller lacco- 
lites, 66 ; dyke-feeders, 67 ; component 
minerals, 68 ; Varieties, 71; binding, 
75; xenolithio structure, ; contact 
with sandstones, 79 ; later group, 67, 
374, ; distribution, 375. 

Permevaon of gabbro by granite magma, 
142, 181. 

Petrographical province, 4; its character¬ 
istics, 416. * 

Phases o^^tivity, tV^e, 5, 420. • 

Phenocr\^''^ 0 'med in place, 270; later 
growth, 329. 

Phillip, C. B., 440, 441. 

Picotite, 69, 72, 377, 384; analysis, 7t). 
Picrite, 72, 378, 380, 382. 

PlLKINGTON, 0., 462. o 

Pitchstone dykes, 403, 429; distributini, 
387 ; devitrified, 279, 282, 407. , 

Place-names in iSkye, 82, 439. • 
Plant-remains in basalt group, 10. 
Plateau structure, 9, 430; scenery, 
436. ^ 

Player, J. H., 23, 49, 118, 120, 396. 
Plinthite, 47 ; analyses, 48. 

Plutonic phase, 5, 421. 

- - rocks, older (pre-volcanic) serieo>, 

11. 417. 

Point of Sleat, 256, 295, 301,321, 327, 
330, 334, ,, 335, 346, 360, ^435, 

469. 

Pollard, W.,'Sr. i 02 , 135, 146, 149, 
151, 153, 216, 247^49, 261, 263, 315, 
325, 370, 465. 

Port a’ Bhata, 337. 

—^ na Long, ^9, 327. 

Portree, 7, 10, 22, 23, 49, 242, 244, 247, 
249, 331, 333, 337, 360, 435, 466. 
PoweeL J. W., 9. 

Pratt, iT. H., 71. . 

^edazzite, 150* 

Pre-granitic dyk^s, 133, 135, 318; 

metamorphosed, '819. 

Preshal Beg, 25, 243, 250. 

-More, 9, 25, 243,544r2l8o. * • 

Pre-Tertiary orust-movcmenta ana faults, 
413 ; igneous rocks, 2; land-surface, 7- 
Pre-Voloanic^hase (early plutonic rocks), 
11, 417. 

Province, ^gto-Icelandic, 4; its 
characteristics, 416. • 

Pyroclastic rooks, 15, 5o, 59. 


Q 


Quabtz-i^ite, 163,277, 278. 
Quiraing.M 44, 47, 241, 263, 2(19, 833- 
336, mi41,435, 438. 



Raasat, 1260200, 340, 363, 085/ 436. 
Radial d|k3 of Cuillins, 300, 364 
relation to crustal strain, 365, 428. e 
Radiate t^denoy of dykes,%00, 431. 
Ramasgaig, 300« 

Ramsay, Sib A., 198. « 

Rath.*G. vom, 108) 111. / 

Red Rills, 126 ; granite^ 127, etc .; mino 
acid intrusions, 272, 278, 283; bast 
dykes, 293,296, 318,304, 427; scenery 
449. • • ^ 9/^ 

Regional and loc^^riA, 5, 15, 419 
crust-movements ^d strains, 412. ' 
Reyek, E., 6 , 462. ^ 

Rhind, W., 465. • • 

Rhyolitic sproEb, 56; tu£b, 59; lavas, 59 
dvkes, ^3. 

Riebeokite-granophyre, 156, 158, 165. 
Rivers of volcanic period, ^5. 

Rockall, 4. 

Rodded structure, 389, 408. 

Roineval, 256-262, 266, 268, 329, 468 
type of double sills, 256 ; petrography 
261? 

Rosjnbuscii, H., 116,152, 280, 377, 400. 

401,464. J 

J^WNEY, T. H„ 147, 459, 46)* 

Ruadh Stdt;, 126, 130, 180, 295, 449, 450. 
Rcoker, Sir A., 113, 462L 
Rudha BAn, 126, 129, 139, 141. ' 

-Buidhe. 244, 247, 466. , 

-ChArn nan Ce'Arc, 265, 297, 335. 

-Chinn Mh<^r (Scalpay), 274. 

-nan Clach, 47. 

-Oubh Ard, 276, 302, 360, 392. i 

itudh’ an Eireannaich, 204, 207, 224-228, 
276, 282, 287, 298, 468.* • 

Rudha Guail, 311, 334, 401, 471. 

Rudh’ an las^aich, ^5, 337. 

Rudha na Sgianadin, 304. j 
xtuni, 4, 26, 70, 73, 74, 76, 170,^9, 376, 
377, 421, 429, 450. 


. . H 

Saint Kilda, 2, 4, 15^, 170. 

Sandaig (Glenelg)/ 101. 

^tran, 387. * * \ 

Scalpey, 8, 83,^ 12^ 137, 139, 203, 207, 
208, 212, 233, 255, 274, 279, 280, 29£^ 
. 294, 305, 306, 330, 353, 466. 470. 
£ceuery oL plateauic, 436; of gabbto 
mountains, 443; of TXod. Hillj^ 449. 
Schillor-atructures, origin, 109. 
ficonser, 7,278. • * ^ 

Segregation-veins inT^ridotites, 78^ 
gabbroB, 116; basic »^kes^0O8. 
SerpentinoilBinarble, Xw. 

S^rach Breao, 399. ) 

Sgeir na lasgaich, 322. 

-Mh6r (Tonun), m . 

Sgiath-bheinn an Uird, 2)5. 

Sghrr Alaisdair, 87 §287, 444, 448. . 

-na^^naohdioh,^ 66, 12^ 068, 37«, 

§376, 378, 444-446. 


^ BhAsteir, 124, 371,373. 
lY Choire Bheag, 872. r 
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Sg^rr Coiunich, 435; 

-a* Coir* an LocKd,injQ(54^^, 445, 447, 

467. £ 

Dearg, 123, 143, 372-CT4J 376, 378, 
445-447/ 

-Dubh. 53. 66. 72. 74, 76, 286. 444, 

446 ; lacaolite, 63. 71, <i21. 

-an Duine, SU. 

-nan 201, 440, 466. 

nan Eag, 96s 143, 374, 448. ' 


-an Eidhne, 114, 127, 373. 

-na Fheadaiii, 447. £ 

-nan Gillean,>t3,dOT, 129, P02,370, 

374, 440, 446S- x 

-a’ Ghreadaidh,774, 379, 445-447. 

-nan Gobhar, ^4, 376, 444-446. 

—*- na h<Iolaire.(2.55. * 

—a’ Mhadaidh, 143, 374r't44-#t6. 

,-Mhio Choinnich, 64, 87, 143, 288, 

'•* 444, 448. • 

-Sgtimain^ 446-448. 

-na Stri, #7, 94, 114, .372, 44^ 448. 

-Tearlach, 87, 287, 448. 

*-Thuilm, 56, 59, 61, 372, 374, 379, 

444. 

na h-Uamha, 128. 


phoath and core structure. 336. t 
bhiant Isles. 71 ^37, 385. 

Sills, acid,^272-^5; s€€ also Basic si?^^ 
and Composite, ^ 

Skulamus, 275. 

Slat-bheinn, 94, 250, 252, 320, 355, 441. 

295, 297, 300, 302, .304, 313, 321, 
327, 330. 334, 35./, 388; group of 
trachyte dykes, 389, 4?9, 430 ; distrib¬ 
ution, 387. 

eiigachan, 39, 166, 209, 23.3, 253, 275, 
305, 383, 440, 468; River, 87, 103, 
H5. 127, 129 139, 279, 442, 466. 

Soay, 6.3, 66. 67, 74, 245, 247, 269, 294, 
342, 375, 376, 378. 379, .395, 468, 470. 
Solfataric actiobi on basalts. 41, 45. 
oolitarjF<iyke8, 295, 303, 305, 320. ^ 

SoiXAS, W. J., 73, 77, 104, 142, 170, 349, 
400, 465. 

Sound of Scalp^Ty, 7. 425. 

-of^oay, 7, 19,f-i28. 414, 4?.5. 

Specific gravity oi granites, 155; anoin- 
t-lous, of tackyTytrs, 340. 

SjJectra of igneous rocks, 23, 103. 
Spherulitic structures in rkyolitic lavas, 
61 ; granite margiiis, 130, 16.3f 467 ; 
c«^.cid dykes, 280, 284, 468 ; tachylytes, 
336, 343-350,469 ; trachyte dykes, 389, 
S94, 471. . / t ^ 

Spotted granophyre, 187, 193, 194. ^ 

Springs in mountains, 449, 450. • 

Br6u a’ Bbealain, 7^66, 187-189, 191, 193,ii 
„194r450^ 

S^ffa, 31, aU, 2n. • 

Steinschoil, 249. 

Stwyart, B. , C57. 
gk^kval, 9. 

Storr, 8, 44|»47, 436-438. 

Strathaird 7, fu, 18, 201, 237, 255, 275, 
,,289, 294, 296, 30(k 320, 329, 330, 374, 
^375,378.^ 

'Strath Beag, 126, 131. « 

Strath na Oreitheaob, 21, 93, 122, 128, 
130, 141, 271, 292, 295, 368. 


Strath M6r, 105, 126, 405. 

Stb^g, a., 248. . 

StroCamua, 40, 467. 

Stman, 241. 

SiS 4 'dal, 146, 148, 395; type of dykes, 
^26, 355, 469. 

SiK^igid dykes, 287. 

Subaerial origin of volcanic series, 9; 
weathering of basalt lavas, 47; of 
gabbros, 123 ; of basic dykes, 312. 
SuESS, E., 461. 

Suishniah, 68, 126 , 203, 208, 211 , 217, 

381, 382. 

Syenite, as modification of granite, 165. 
Symes, R. G., 199. ^ 

Symmetrical composite intrusi6ii», 198, 
6t€. 


n 


Taciivlyte selvages, 269, 308, 333 ; dis¬ 
tribution, 334; special structures, .336; 
afialyaoa, 338; specific gravity, 339 ; 
microstructuros, 342, etc. 

Taliskei, 9, 14, 25, 33, .37, 38, 44, 45, 47, 
' 4£, 243, 244, 260, 262, 264, 260, 208, 
^36. 

Tangentifvl dykes of Cuillins, 365. 
Tarneilear, 293, 446. 

Tarskavaig, 254, 255, 308, 310-312, 330, 
334, 359, 360, 396. 

Tkall, .T. J. H., 90, 91, 104, 107, 109, 
’ 115, 117, 120, 144, 148, 150, 158, 162, 
165, 362, 363, 400, 402, 462, 463, 4G5. 
Terrestrial deposits in volcanic series, 10, 

Tertiary ago of rocks, 1, 2, 5; voV-nnie 
action rovioVed, 420, etr 
Thermal metamorphism, Motaraor- 
phism. ^ ^ 

Thomson, T., 455. 

Thorpe, T. E., 462. 

Tieden, W. a., 1«2, 154. 464. 

Tobar nan Uaisloan, 56, 57, 59. 

Tokavaig, 313. 

Tormichaig, 128, 450. 

Tormore, 295, 304, 312, 321, 360. ' 
Torran, J40, 197, 295, 298, 304, 311,318, 
319. - ^ ^ 

Torridon Sandstone, j^ontiact with pori- 
dotite, 79 ; with ga^bro, 90, 100 ; with 
granite, 131 ; with basic and ultra-basic 
sills, 2457^^6/ dykes cutting, 294, 
£95. * 

Torvaig, 337. 

Trachyte lavas, 55; pcti€gfaphy,« 68 ; 
dykes, 289, 386 ; roddoa structure, 
389 ; petrography, 393, 
Trachy-andesite dykes, 386, .394. 

Triple composite sills, 202, etc. ; dykes, 
210,298. ' ( 

Troc^plitertin peridotite group, 73, 466 ; 

in gabbw, 8?. 

Trotternisn, 237, 245. 

Tutfe, basic, 15,17, 21, 23; rhyolitic, 56, 
57, 69. 

Twin-iamellation, secondaiv, ’iff. felspars, 
124. • ? 

Tynemouth dyke, 362, 363, 
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Ulfhabt Point, 328.. 

Ultrabasic rocks, 8te Peridotitea | 

Unsymmetrioal composite dykes, ra8, 
297. -* 


Vanadium in roaks, 249. 

Variolitic structure in i)a8alts 347, 469 ; 

ill trachytes, etc.^ 394. 

Varragill River, 263, 275. 

Vont^cif volcanoes, 16, 19. 

Vesicles occupied by ground-moss, 331, 
342. 

Vikisgill Bum, 201, 276. • 

Vitrified sandstones, 79, 245, 376, 468.% 
Vogt, 78,^19, 121, 465. 

Volcanic vefltS 16, 19. 


209, 219-^4pSS!en233; in basic dykes, 
361, 369^o£%eeond order, 196'; ante¬ 
cedent aik consequent, 223; source 
diacuBG^d, wl. % i 

XenoBthic granophyres, 176, 183, 194. 
Xenonthib structore in peridotites, 77, 
377, 381 ; gabbros, 121 ; granites, 
166. • , ° / 

XenoAiths, cognare and aceVaenta], 360; 
sandstone in basalt, 40; gabbro in 
granophyre, 172, 18^ gabbro in mars- 
coite^ 193; fiarsc^i^ in granophyre, 
187, t94, 468 ;4 »b^l^in granophyre, 
208, 218, etc, ; bjfelt in basalt, ^4; 

f abbro in dolerit# sills and sheets, 251, 
73; quartan basi^dyk^, 351; gabbro ** 
anda grata^ in lAsic dykes, ^5; 
probable source and significance, 363, 
418. . o 

Xenoliths within xenoliths, 224. 


W 

Watts, W. W., 432. , 

Weathering of igneous rocks, 47, ?23, 

312. . • I ¥ouno, J., 460. 

Wkdp, C. B., 383, 413, 415. 0^ 

White, J,, 461. 

Woiriiciak (Cornwall), 4. • 

Woodward, H. B., 49, 126, 353, 463, 

464. 


X 


■^W^CRYSTS, in granophyre, 173, 195 ; in 
marscoito, ^6, 191 ; in conipositb sills. 


<3 


Zeolites in Mtsalt lavas, 42-46 ; meta¬ 
morphosed to felspars, 51,*466. 

ZiBKEL, 2, 33, 35, 104, 107, 109, 
112, 157, 270 35i 381, 404, 

459. • 
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/.XPLANlTlON OF FOLDING MAP. 
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Geological Sketch-Map of Central Skye^ with the adjacent smaller islands, 

on a scalh of ^ inch io,a mile, 

, > 

L • i\ ^ 

^ This is inte^^ded to present in oge vigw the general geological relations 
of a large part of the tract princifi^J^' dealt if^'ith in the foregoing pages. '■ 
It will also serve to make most parts of this Memoir intelligible, even in- 
the absence of the maps of the regular ene inch series and of thr. -opecial 
maps selected to illustrate the Memoir more fully. 

The superficial deposits which often ‘Conceal the solid rocks are omitted; 
as are also the'sub-divisions of the Torridonian, Cambrian, and Mesozoic 
^trata, which are for tlie most part without significance foi our purpose. 
The Tertiary igneous ro6ks, with w^iich we are more immediately Con¬ 
cerned, havej)een simplified by omitting ^the great majority,of the minor 
intrusions—sills, sheets, and dykes. Of the great system oMolerite sills 
in the basaltic traset a few have been inserted to sugg«&«K^e distribution 
«<of the^group and the character of tfce outcrops as dependent on the form 
of the grpund. Of the innumerable dykes, chiefly ofbbasic composition, 
a few only are given, which will suffice to indicate the general directirn 
of th^^ykes iti djfferent parts of the area. The width of these is of 
course greatly exaggerated!** 
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